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For  Reference 


Not  to  be  taken  from  this  room 


Every  person  who  maliciously 
cuts,  defaces,  breaks  or  injures 
any  book,  map,  chart,  picture, 
engraving,  statue,  coin,  model, 
apparatus,  or  other  work  of  lit- 
erature, art,  mechanics  or  ob- 
ject of  curiosity,  deposited  in 
any  public  library,  gallery, 
museum  or  collection  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

Penal  Code  of  California, 
1915,  Section  623. 


Announcing  A  Rare  Opportunity 


We  are  presenting  an  exceptionally  fine  collection 
of  spirited  works  by  distinguished  European  painters 
of  the  late  19th  and  early  20th  Century. 
See  this  noteworthy  exhibition 
in  our  San  Francisco  Gallery. 

This  sensitive  genre  collection 
delightfully  expresses  the  human  experience. 
Each  work  displays  a  generous  color  sense 
and  a  sparkling  gentle  charm. 


SOLDIER  PLAYING  WITH  CATS 

FRANCOIS  FLAMENG 
1 856  -  1 923 
15"  X  9" 


A  COZY  CHAT 

HUGO  WILHELM  KAUFFMANN 
1 844  -  1  91  5 

7"  X  9  3/8" 


PORTRAIT  OF  AN  OLD  MAN 

CARL  KRONBERGER 
1 841  -  1921 

9"  X  6  7/8" 


LADIES  AT  THE  OPERA 

ARNALDO  TAMBURINI 
BORN  1  843 

1  5  3/4"  X  6  1  /4" 


Antiques  —  Objects  of  Art 


THE  PRA.-'KSTER 
LORENZO  BERGAMINI 
BORN  1  885 

1  7  1/2"  X  27" 


521  Sutter  Street 
San  Francisco.  Ca. 
(4!  5)  362-0717 


Saratoga  -  Los  Gatos  Rd. 
Saratoga.  Ca. 
(408)  867-4630 


Annual  Sale  January  10th  through  24th. 

Two  entire  weeks  of  savings  up  to  609?.  All  items  will  be  drastically  reduced  in  our  three  stores  for  this  once  a  year  event. 


iiow 

jau  Shaped  Vase, 
rated  over  all  with 
lating  Chinese 
icters,  shou,  (u,  lur- 
yellow  on  an  apple 
ground.  Of  the 
Hsi  period. 
562-1722  A.D. 
(eight:  17  inches. 


Iloction: 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan 

»cribed  in  the 
catalogue  of  Chine: 
Porcelains  in  the 
Collection  of  J.  P. 
Morgan,  Vol.  II/ 
No.  121 5. 
Exhibited  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  for  almost  a 
larter  of  a  century. 


RALPH  M.  CHAIT 


Galleries  Inc 


ESTABLISHED  1910 


WORKS  OF  ART-CHINESE  ART 


12  EAST  56th  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y  10022,  U.S.A. 

Telephone  Plaza  8-0937  Cables  "Rahma"  New  York. 

)E  NA1I0NAL  ANTIQUE  AND  AHI  OEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  01   AMERICA.  INC 


Silver  by  Robert  Garrard 

A  pair  of  magnificent  Candelabra,  height  23ins. 
Date  George  IV.  1825. 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO  fe-^Si'-^ 
HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN, 
GOLDSMITHS  A  CROWN  JEWELLERS  .'.'Jjfli.  / 
GARRARD  k  CO  LTD  .  LONDON  S3BpSe§ 

GAR  RAR  D 

The  Crown  Jewellers 

112  REGENT  STREET  ■  LONDON  Wl  A  2JJ  ■  TELEPHONE:  01-734  7020 


FINE  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 


A  rare  1 8th  Century  carved  giltwood  overmantle  mirror 
Chippendale  period.  English,  circa  1760. 
3' 9"  Height.  (113.9  cm).  4/  ii"  Width.  (125.3  cm). 

.ncncanen™  49  BROOK  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  i .  tSSXSST1^ 

ay  be  made  to:-  Telephone:  01-620  5460     Telex:  261482 

Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  r  rr  r      j       r«-  Also  open  Saturdays  by  appointment 

:  (Area Code  ->  1 2)  489-6600  .  tables :  fieri ique,  London ,  II./.  10 a.m.-4,3o p.m. 


A  valuation  by  our  professional  valuers  will  not  only  ensure  financial  protection  for  your  fine 
furniture,  pictures,  silver,  porcelain  and  all  other  works  of  art,  but  ALL  your  household  effects 

It  will  substantiate  any  claims  you  may  wish  to  make  in  the  event  of  loss  by  burglary  or  fire, 
or  any  other  cause. 

Our  valuations  are  accepted  by  insurance  companies  and  Lloyds  Underwriters.  Write  now  for 
further  particulars — tomorrow  may  be  too  late. 


Gurr  Johns  &  Angier  Bird  Ltd. 

Valuers 

49/51  High  Street,  Maidenhead,  Berks.  SL6  1JT    Telephone:  Maidenhead  26306 

Branches  at  York  and  Edinburgh 

Head  Office:  16  Finsbury  Circus,  London  EC2M  7DD. 
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THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS' ASSOCIATION 

^  LTD. 


Why  settle  for  less?... 
Members  of  our  Association  can 
provide  the  public  with  the  finest 
available  advice  in  buying  and 
selling  antiques. 

Approach  members  of 

the  British  Antique  Dealers' Association  with  confidence. 
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An  Extremely  Unusual  Bonne-Heure-Du-* 

g 

Literature:  Furniture  by  Fi 


PARTRIDGE 

(FINE  ARTS)  LTD. 


A  superb  Queen  Anne  red  and  gold  lacquer  Bureau  Bookcase  decorated  with  Chinese  landscapes,  garden 
scenes  and  figures  Circa  1710  3'  5"  Wide    1' 11"  Deep    7'  1"  High 


144-146  New  Bond  Street,  London  wiy  oly 

Telephone:  01-629  0834-7 
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T.  CROWTHER  &  SON  LTD 

Telephone :     282  NORTH  END  ROAD  I  Cable  Address : 
01-385  1375/7     FULHAM,  LONDON  SW6     Antiquity  London 


i 
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An  important  George  III  finely  carved 
Statuary  Marble  Chimneypiece 

Length  of  Shelf  6'  4"      Total  Height:  5'  0 
Opening  Width  4'  0"       Opening  Height  3'  9? 


***** 


.  ■BHMHWT1BBIMW 


Madley,  Hereford  HR2  9NA  England 

Telephone:  Madley  (09815)  244 
Telegrams  &  Cables:  Antiques  Hereford 


Great  Brampton  House  Antiques 


Two  from  a  set  of  8  (6  singles  and  2  with  arms) 
George    Ml    Mahogany    Chairs,    elegant  tapered 
supports.  The  seats  are  upholstered  in  'antique  green' 
hide.  Circa  1800. 


This  charming  Queen  Anne  Toilet 
Mirror  has  three  small  drawers  to  the  base. 
Circa  1710.  221"  high,  \5\"  wide  and  7J"  deep. 

A  fine  i  quality  Sheraton  Sola  Table 
of  elegant  design  superb  colour  and 
patination.  Circa  1790.  29"  wide 
(when  closed)  281"  high  and  24"  deep. 


This   delightful    Sheraton  pq 
titled  Dressing  Table  is  in  a 
mellowed   pale  mahogany, 
banded  in  satinwood  -  Circa 


This  impressive  walnut  chair 
American  origin  and  is  of| 
portant  size.  The  graceful 
and  fine  quality  enhance  it  I 
Circa  1780. 


A  very  imposing  kingwood  French  Bureau  Plat  ot"  the  Louis  Philippe  period,  in  the  style  of 
Cressant.  The  superb  bron/e  gilt  mounts  include  female  busts  in  the  style  of  Watteau  which 
are  typical  of  Cressant.  78"  wide  37"  deep,  and  31"  high 


Chippendale  Bachelor's  Chest 
in  mahogany,  in  positively  superb 
condition.  Standing  on  bracket  feet 
with  fine  cock-beaded  drawer  fronts. 
Circa  1760. 


A  magnificent  Chippendale  Games 
Table  which,  when  opened,  reveals 
candle  trays  and  guinea  wells.  The 
carved  acanthus  and  shell  decora- 
tion are  delightful  and  the  top  is  of  serpentine 
shape.  Circa  1760.  32i "  wide,  161"  deep  and 
30"  high. 


A      very      unusual    1  sm, 
oak  ilcvk  of  the  Queen  &  An 
period.  The  fall  is  cross-bandi| 
in    walnut.    The  interior 
positively     delightful.  Cir| 
1710.  27"  wide  and  19*"  dee 


We  have  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  stocks  of  period  furniture  in  the  country. 
Free  delivery  in  our  own  vehicles  to  most  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Goods  packed  and  shipped  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

We  are  7  miles  S.W.  of  Hereford,  15  miles  from  the  M5/50  and  50  minutes  from 
the  M.4.  One  hour  from  Birmingham  (M5  -  50) 

Open  Monday  to  Saturday  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  -  evenings  and  Sundays  by  appointment. 


ewmato 
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Worcester  Cathedral  BENJAMIN  WILLIAMS  LEADER,  R.A. 
Signed  and  dated  1894,  signed  and  inscribed  on  reverse 


Canvas:  54  x  90  ins.  (137  x  228  cms.)  Framed:  62  x  98  ins.  (158  x  249  cms.) 
Collection:  G.  McCulloch,  1913 
Exhibited:  Royal  Academy  1894,  No.  371 

Royal  Academy  Winter  Exhibition  1909,  No.  127 
Literature:  Royal  Academy  Pictures,  1894,  page  1 1 1  (illustrated) 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD.  43a  DUKE  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S  AND  1/5  RYDER  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 
Telephone:  01-930  6068  Cables:  Newpic,  London,  S.W.I 

Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.  and  the  Society  of  London  Art  Dealers 
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JULIUS  BOHLER 


Tivo  Music  Making  Putti,  by  Lorenz  Luidl 
(Landsberg,  around  1700).  Lindenwood  with  the 
original  polychrome  and  gilding,  height  95  cm. 


BRIENNER  STRASSE  25 
D —8  MUNICH  2 
Tel.  (089)  55  52  29  Telegrams:  Paintings 
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PHILLIPS  of  HITCHIN 

(ANTIQUES)  LTD. 


S9s  iffW 


An  early  18th  century  walnut  bureau  bookcase  with 
arched  top  and  domed  sides. 


From  our  collection  of  17th  and  18th  century  English  furniture, 
displayed  in  the  eighteen  period  rooms  of  a  Georgian  manor- 
house,  only  thirty  miles  from  London,  one  hour  by  car  or 
forty  minutes  by  train  from  London.  Kings  Cross.  Trains  met 
by  arrangement. 


phone  Hitchin  2067 
STD  0462  2067 


ire 


Cables 
Phillips  Hitchin 


Members  of  th«*  British  Autique  Dealers'  Association. 


Phillips 

Fine  Art  Auctioneers  since  1796 


By  Direction  of  Lord  Camoys 

Sale  on  the  Premises  at 
Stonor  Park,  Henley  on  Thames 

Wednesday,  January  28 
and 

Thursday,  January  29 
at  11  a.m.  each  day 

Fine  Furniture,  porcelain, 
paintings,  works  of  art,  rugs, 
and  an  interesting  collection 

of  stuffed  birds  in  cases. 

View  January  24  and  26 
at  the  house. 

Illustrated  catalogue  £1.20  by  post  from  Phillips. 


Part  of  a  large  suite  of 
19th  century  Gothic 
revival  furniture, 
designed  by  Sir  Charles 
Barry. 


George  Vicat  Cole, 
R.A.:  Great  Marlow 
on  the  Thames, 
98  cm.  x  167.5  cm., 
exhibited  at  the  R.A. 
1886. 


More  than  450  sales,  covering  all  aspects  of  art 
and  antiques  are  planned  in  1976.  For  a  detailed 
list,  please  write  to  Phillips. 


A  Regency  mahogany  balloon 
bracket  clock. 


Phillips  the  Auction  People  since  1796. 
7  Blenheim  Street.  New  Bond  Street.  London.WlY  OAS.  Telephone:  01-629  6602  Also  at  Edinburgh,  Knowle  in  West  Midlands.  Dublin.  Geneva  &  Montreal. 

Members  of  the  Society  of  Fine. \n  Auctioneers 
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M.  TURPIN 


ANTIQUES  AND  OBJETS  D'ART 


An  important  pair  of  18th  century  satinwood  commodes,  crossbanded  with  tulipwood,  and  superbly  inlaid  with 
classical  urns  and  musical  trophies,  in  the  manner  of  William  Moore  of  Dublin.  Circa  1790. 

58j"  wide.    24j"  deep.    36"  high. 

(148  cm.)      (63  cm.)      (91.5  cm) 

William  Moore  worked  with  the  eminent  Jinn  of  Ince  and  Mayhew  in  London,  before  moving  to  Dublin  in  1782. 
Provenance  -  formerly  the  collection  of  The  Earl's  of  Leitram,  and  by  descent  to  Colonel  Clements,  Kiladoon 
House,  County  Wicklow,  Ireland. 


M.  Turpin  Ltd.,  63  Knights  bridge,  London  SWi 
Telephone:  01-235  8549 


By  appointment  only 


j=j  Aalbekerweg  49 
Hulsberg  -  Holland 
Tel.  04405-1934 

i  Telex  56715 


Old 

and  modern 
paintings 


Stanislas  Lepine     Canvas  34  x  43.5  cm.     Signed  1835-1892 


Exhibition  of  this  collection  from  24  January  -  22  February  1976, 
10  p.m.  -  6  p.m  Aalbekerweg  49,  Hulsberg,  Holland. 


Rob  Noortman  Kunsthandel  BV 


A  fine  eighteenth-century 
inlaid  mahogany  sideboard 
with  tambour  front. 
England,  circa  1790. 
Length  64  inches, 
depth  26  inches,  height  36  inches. 


A  pair  of  eighteenth-century 
Sheraton  knife  boxes. 
England,  circa  1790. 
Height  15  inches, 
width  9\  inches,  depth  11  inches. 


VSfokefield-Scearce 
Galleries 

HISTORIC  SCIENCE  HILL 
SHELBYVILLE,  KENTUCKY  40065 
Telephone  502  633-4382 
Member  of 

the  Art  and  Antique  Dealers  League  of  America,  Inc. 

Direct  Importers  of  British  Antique  Furniture, 
Silver,  Old  Sheffield  and  Decorative  Accessories 
Write  for  new  illustrated  catalogue,  $2 
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BY  APPOINTMENT  ANTIQUE  DEALERS  TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 

MALLETT 

MALLETT  &  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD.,  40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  WiY  OLiS.  TELEPHONE:  01-499  74 1 1  (S  lines) 
TELEX:  25692  CABLES:  MALLETSON  LONDON  WiY  OBS 
.mil  at  BOURDON  HOUSE,  2  DAV1ES  STREET,  LONDON  WiY  il  l 
Also  Mallctt  &  Son  (America)  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  396,  New  York  1002S, 
Telephone:  S76  0033,  Telex:  62580 


A  very  fine  pair  of  famille  rose  Canton  enamel  candle  holders  modelled  as  Buddistic  lions,  supporting 
vases  with  lotus  flowers  and  a  very  fine  garniture  of  three  Canton  enamel  tea  caddies  and  covers,  decorated 
in  famille  rose  with  co-formed  phoenix,  peonies,  insects  etc.  Chinese,  Chien-lung,  circa  1750. 
Lions.  Length  7"   Height  10".  Garniture.   Height  10"  Width  5"  Depth  3". 


DR.  H.  L.  PATRICK 


THE  TAPPIT  HEN  ANTIQUES 

3050  GRANVILLE  ST..  VANCOUVER.  B.C.    V6H  3JB 


PHONE  (604)  731  -8021 


Part  of  our  fine  collection  of 
Oriental  Objects  d'Art 


Pair  of  Korean  Bronze  Vases 
Koryo  c.  1  2th  century 


From  our  collection  of  silver  by  the  Batemar 


Ying  Ching  Hanging  Bird  Feeder  (L)  and  Brush 
Washer  Both  Sung  Dynasty  960-1 1  27  A.D. 


ARTHUR  BRETT 
&  SONS  LTD 

Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd 
ESTABLISHED  1870 


Good  17th  Century  Flemish  Oak 

Cupboard  with  four  doors. 
The  drawer  in  the  plinth  inscribed 
ANNO  1649. 
Height  83".   Width  65".   Depth  28". 


42  SAINT  GILES, 
NORWICH  NOR  16E,  ENGLAND 
Telephone:  0603  28171 

Saturday  by  appointment 
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3.  3.  3t?el  &rt  Galleries;  Htb. 

APPRAISERS    •    EVALUATORS    ■  AUCTIONEERS 


477  JARVIS  STREET  •  TORONTO.  ONTARIO.  CANADA  M4Y  2G8  •  TELEPHONE:  (416)  920-7877 


Part  of  a  Complete  Nine 
Piece  Salon  Set. 


Toronto's  Largest  Galleries 
for 
Antiques 


The  massive  and  ever-changing  stocks  of  fine  antique  furniture  at  Durwards  Hal!  are, 
in  themselves,  a  permanent  antiques  fair  which  is  open  to  dealers  only  throughout 
the  year.  Top  quality  goods  in  showroom  condition.  Durwards  Hall  is  on  the  main 
AT2  road  from  Europe  and  a  mere  fifty  minutes  from  London  by  rail.  Trains  are 
met  at  Witham  station  by  prior  arrangement  and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  help  dealers 
with  their  travel  arrangements. 


DURWARDS  HALL  .  KELVEDON  .  ESSEX  .  ENGLAND 
Telephone:  KELVEDON  70234/5/6 


75th 


anniversary 

The  Connoisseur  was  first  published  in  1  901 . 

Hardly  a  dealer  or  collector  of  age  then,  can  be  living  to-day.  Yet  a  glance  through 
the  first  year's  advertisements  shows  an  abundance  of  names  from  the  Antique 
shops  and  Galleries  of  the  day  that  are  household  words  in  the  vocabulary  of 
collectors  and  dealers  of  the  present  time. 

We  have  chosen  the  March  issue  to  celebrate  our  own  antiquity  and  hope  you  will 
join  us  in  making  this  occasion,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  1976  a  year  to  remember. 

We  should  welcome  not  only  celebratory  advertisements  from  you,  especially  in 
the  nostalgic  idiom  (for  an  entire  editorial  feature  on  early  Connoisseur  advertising 
forms  part  of  this  historic  issue),  but  still  all  the  notes,  photographs  and  reminiscences 
you  can  submit  to  make  this  an  issue  reflecting  the  very  life  of  the  magazine  itself. 

The  Editor  will  also  welcome  recollections  from  readers  of  long-standing. 


Yours'sincerely, 


David  Davies 
Publisher 


MINI 


ART  ADDRESS 


International  Directory  of  Arts 
13th  Edition  1976/77 

Published  in  Frankfurt,  Germany,  by  Art  Address  Verlag  Muller  GMBH  &  Co.  KG. 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

It  is  proposed  to  publish  the  13th  Edition  in  July  1976.  Final  date  for  copy  is  31  March  1976.  Applications  for 
free  basic  entries  and  advertisements  are  now  being  accepted. 

The  International  Directory  of  Arts,  complete  with  colour  illustrations,  is  the  only  reference  work  of  its  kind 
in  the  world.  The  13th  Edition  will  list  over  150,000  carefully  researched  names  and  addresses  of 
importance  in  the  art  world. 

Published  in  2  volumes,  entries  and  advertisements  are  found  under  alphabetically  listed  countries  and 
towns  arranged  in  the  following  subject  groups: 


Museums  &  Art  Galleries 
Universities,  Academies 
Colleges,  Associations 
Artists 


Collectors 

Art  &  Antique  Dealers 

Galleries 

Auctioneers 


Restorers 
Art  Publishers 

Antiquarian  &  Art  Booksellers 
Art  Periodicals 


If  you  have  not  yet  received  a  form  for  a  free  basic  entry  and  you  consider  you  are  eligible  for  inclusion  in 
the  Directory,  or  if  you  wish  to  ensure  that  your  name  is  prominently  displayed  to  dealers  and  collectors 
throughout  the  world  please  contact  the  UK  Representatives  for  entry  forms  and  details  of  advertising 
rates  and  discounts,  quoting  your  particular  subject  group. 

Lorton  Publications,  Lorton  House,  5  Ludgate  Circus  Buildings,  London  EC4M  7LH 
(Publishers  UK  Representatives) 


Note:  A  limited  quantity  of  the  12th  Edition  74  75  is  still  available  for  only  £26  (inc.  p  &  p)  direct  from  Lorton  Publications.  Orders  are  also  being 
accepted  for  the  13th  Edition  at  a  pre-publication  price  of  £27.50  (post-publication  price  £35). 


rS  H.  W.  KEIL  LTD.™V8renr 

WORCS  furniture  or  all  periods 

_  ,       v^ixv^lj.  Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Limited 

Tel:  038-681  2408 


Originators  of  the  famous 
Keil's  wax  polish 


A  rare  late  1 7th  century 
oak  dresser  with  interesting 
shaped  baluster  legs;  superb 
colour  and  fine  condition. 


LONDON  SHOWROOMS  27  MOUNT  STREET,  MAYFAIR,  W.l. 

Tel :  629  6448 
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DAVID  PETTIFER  ltd 

269  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON  (SW3  5EN)    Tel:  01-352  3088 


hi  firafon  Street 

Algernon 
Asprey 


A  superb  Chippendale 
mahogany  chest  of 
drawers  of  serpentine 
shape,  the  canted  corner 
with  blind  fret  carving, 
the  top  drawer  is  fitted 
with  a  dressing  mirror 
and  various  small 
compartments  and  with 
a  leather  lined  slide. 
English  circa  1 765. 
Length  40" 
Depth  21" 
Height  35" 


CABLES :  ALGYASPREY  LDN  TELEX :  21 142 


The  Connoisseur  Calendar  for  1976 


A  free-standing  Calendar  consisting  of  12  beautiful  colour 
illustrations  from  The  Connoisseur — one  per  month 
contained  in  an  elegant  crimson  and  gold  skivertex  frame 
adaptable  for  a  single  standard  size  photograph  (10  inches 
x  8  inches)  and  adjustable  for  travelling.  Overall  size 
1  ii  inches  x  9J  inches  £4.00  ($10.00)  including  postage 
and  packing,  and  V.A.T.  (U.K.  only). 


ORDER  FORM 


V.A.T.  No.  238  3874  23 


To  The  Connoisseur,  CHESTERGATE  HOUSE, 
VAUXHALL  BRIDGE  ROAD,  LONDON,  SWi  V  iHF 
(Reg.  Office)  Reg.  No.  1 12955  England 

Please  send  me  Copies  of  The  Connoisseur  Calendar 

for  1976  including  postage  and  packing,  and  V.A.T. 


Amount. 


Mr. /Mrs. /Miss 
Address 
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$xtre  &uj&&fv  and  Gmtitientai  o/i&ter,  cMiniaUwvA. 


A  good  set  of  four  George  II 
Candlesticks  by  George  Wickcs. 

London  1741.  Height  7.4  inches. 

An  example  from  our  collection  of  Georgian  Silver 


Valuations  for  Probate,  Insurance  and  Division 

Telephone:  01-629  6261    Telegraphic  Address  "Euclast  London  W.I' 


Hepplewhite  serpentine  shaped 
Mahogany  sidetable  having 
draw  and  brushing  slide. 
Height  31  i"  width  38"  Depth  22'' 


I.  G.  A.  OLD  MASTERS  LTD 

Fine  Paintings 


JEAN  FRANCOIS  MILLET  Black  Chalk  16^x101  inches 

1814-1875 

I.  G.  A.  OLD  MASTERS  LTD 

Magdala  Mount,  Lower  King's  Cliff 
St.  Helier,  Jersey 
Channel  Islands 
Telephone  Jersey  Central  (0534)  24226 


Early  1 8th  century 
English  bureau  and 
stand,  scarlet  lacquer: 
attributed  to  Hugh 
Granger,  which  we 
recently  packed  and 
shipped. 


Happy  and  kumli  I  shall  be 
Gander  and  White  him  packee  me' 

ANTIQUES 
FURNITURE 
&  WORKS  OF  ART 
PACKED  &  SHIPPED 
to  all  parts  of  the  World 
• 

OVERSEAS  HOUSEHOLD 
REMOVAL 
• 

CONTAINER  GROUP  AGE 

SERVICE 
to  East  &  West  Coast  U.S.A. 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD. 

EMPRESS  PLACE,  LILLIE  ROAD,  LONDON  SW6  1TT 
01-381  0811/2/3  Telex 
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The  latest  edition  of  "The  Art  of  Carl  Faberge"  by  A. 
Kenneth  Snowman  (Faber  j£i7-50)  has  been  reprinted  and 
is  now  available  in  Book  Shops  and  at  14,  Grafton  Street. 


1  'HOSE  ABOUT  TO  SELL  When  you  sell  to  us,  the  sum  we  offer  is  the  actual  amount  you  receive  without  any  deduction  whatsoever, 
teas  some  of  our  auction  houses  are  now,  in  effect,  taking  18.18%  from  you  the  seller  in  addition  to  their  usual  incidental  charges. 


BIGGS 


of 

MAIDENHEAD 
(F.  R.  &  M.  H.  STAMP) 


EST. 1866 
Over  100  years 
of  fine  dealing. 


A  fine  red  walnut  drop  leaf 
table  on  Spanish  scroll  feet, 
English,  circa  1690. 
Height:  28V'  (72  cm), 
width:  51"  (130  cm), 
depth:  43V'  (110.5  cm). 


Open  Tuesday  to  Saturday. 
Closed  Monday 
Hare  Hatch  Grange, 
Nr.  Twyford,  Berks. 
Telephone:  Wargrave  (STD 
0735  22)  3281 
(Leave  M4  at  Junction  No.  9) 


An  Italian  silver  ewer 
NAPLES  c.  1720  by  Giuseppe  Palmentiero 
height  24  cm  (9  ins)  weight  800  gm  (26  ozs) 

16c  Grafton  Street,  London,  Wl 

Telephone:  01-493  1597 


Setinissima 

the  different  way  to  travel 

Our  tours  are  designed  for  people  who  want  not  just  to 
travel,  but  to  understand;  not  just  to  listen,  but  to  ask 
questions  and  discuss. 

Our  groups  are  small,  and  each  one  is  accompanied  by  a 
true  expert  on  the  country  concerned,  as  well  as  by  a 
courier. 


Write  or  telephone  for  details  of  our  Spring  tours  to: 


Palaces  of  India 

Feb  19 

-  Mar  8 

with  Sylvia  Schofield 

£630 

Syria 

Apr  10- 

Apr  20 

with  Elizabeth  MacFarquhar 

£398 

Moorish  Spain 

AprlO 

Apr  23 

with  Lord  Kilmarnock 

£315 

Vienna  and  the  Danube 

Apr  13- 

Apr  20 

with  Dr.  Alan  Borg 

£264 

Eastern  Turkey 

Apr  30 

May  15 

with  Dr.  Andrew  Mango 

£448 

Moscow  and  Leningrad 

May  11  - 

May  21 

with  Prince  George  Galitzine 

£309 

Venice 

May  12- 

May  19 

with  Peter  Lauritzen 

£279 

Soviet  Central  Asia 

May  20  - 

May  30 

with  Tamara  Talbot  Rice 

£375 

Serenissima  Travel  Limited 

5  Ellis  Street,  Sloane  Street,  London  SW1X  9AL 
01-730  7281 
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C.B.  Charles'  Galleries 

Announce  a  major  Auction 

The  Heller  Collection 


KPM  Porcelain  Plaque  "Young  Tyrolean  Girl  at  Window"  7xh"  x  10". 

January  twenty  fourth  and  twenty  fifth 

nineteen  hundred  and  seventy  six 

in  Korth  Miami,  Florida 


The  Heller  Collection 


Pair  of  KPM  Porcelain  Plaques  "Study  of  Old  Age,' 
an  elderly  man  and  woman.  Each  11"  x  12". 

"Minerva"  Greek  Goddess  of  War — 
Limoge  Enamel  on  Copper 
Plaque  initialed  P.C.  18"  x  23". 


|  Tiffany  Grandfather's 
Clock  with  carved  oak 
case  100"  high. 


P pursuant  to  the  orders  of  the  Owners 
of  this  vast  collection,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Heller,  the  complete  contents 
of  their  Florida  home  will  be  offered  at 
public  auction.  The  Hellers  will  be  re- 
tiring to  Chile  and  have  decided  to  part 
with  their  magnificent  collection  of 
antiques  and  rare  objets  d'art.  The  col- 
lection had  been  acquired  over  many 
years  via  agents  who  combed  the  world 
for  the  finest  examples  of  rare  antiquity. 

PLACE  OF  AUCTION.  The  two  day 

auction  will  be  held  at  the  Holiday  Inn, 
112  Street  and  Biscayne  Blvd.,  N.  Miami, 
Florida.  One  mile  from  the  site  of  the 
exhibition  and  across  from  the  Jockey 
Club.  If  you  are  coming  from  out-of- 
town,  reservations  at  the  Holiday  Inn 
can  be  made  by  calling  (305)  893-4110, 
your  local  Holiday  Inn  or  Holidex 
.#  14678A. 


AUCTION  DATES.  Saturday,  January 
24th  and  Sunday,  January  25th. 
Each  day  at  12  Noon.  Admission  to  the 
auction  is  by  catalogue  only.  One  cata- 
logue admits  two.  The  catalogue  with 
photos,  full  description  and  condition 
report  of  each  item  to  be  sold  is  avail- 
able by  mail  for  $7,  or  at  the  door  for 
$5.  Please  note  the  paragraph  entitled 
"Bid  by  Mail"  on  the  fourth  page  of 
this  insert. 

THE  EXHIBITION.  To  be  held  on  the 
premises,  1990  NE  119  Road,  N.  Miami, 
Florida.  Due  to  the  vastness  of  this 
collection  and  the  fact  that  the  auction 
will  be  held  off  premises,  we  strongly 
urge  that  you  plan  to  attend  the  Three 
Day  Exhibition.  The  dates  of  exhibition 
will  be  Wednesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday,  January  21,  22,  23.  Each  day  from 
11  A.M.  to  5  P.M.  and  7  P.M.  to  9  P.M. 

Many  of  the  more  than  600  items  to  be 
sold  will  not  be  removed  to  the  auction 
site,  but  will  be  shown  at  the  auction 
via  8  by  8  foot  full  screen  colour  slides. 
Admission  to  the  Exhibition  will  be  $2. 
per  person  or  $3.  for  two,  with  all 
proceeds  going  to  Channel  2,  WPBD/ 
Public  Television  for  South  Florida. 


"Romantic  Couple"  Bronze  si 
L.  Madrassi  27"  high. 


"Peace"  Bronze  signed 
Carl  Kauba  31"  high. 


"Bust  of  the  Crouching 
Woman"  Bronze 
signed  Rodin  14"  high. 

THE  COLLECTION.  The  feature  of 
exceptional  collection  are  the  Pon 
Plaques:  There  are  more  than  70  p 
celain  plaques  including  25  KPM 
Plaques,  7  Royal  Vienna  Plaques,^ 
Limoge,  4  Sevres  (2  of  which  are  Rl 
Sur  Pate),  Wedgwood,  Stoke  on  Ti 
and  many  more.  Seven  Royal  Vienl 
Plates.  Over  20  Limoge  Enamel  on  I 
Copper  Plaques.  Porcelain  Figures] 
Groups,  Vases,  and  Urns:  Importaij 
Pair  19th  Century  French  Sevres  PJ 
Vases  Signed  C.  LABARRE  36"  high 
19th  Century  Meissen  Garniture  C| 
24"  high,  Royal  Vienna  Beehive  Pa 
Vase  signed  Bernardi  41"  high,  A  L 
Collection  of  Meissen  and  Dresdei 
Figures,  Antique  Capo  di  Monte  St 
w/gilt  bronze  mount  14"  high. 

Pair  Pirkenhammer  Vases  signed  A 
Eckardt  22"  high,  Sevres  Soft  Paste 
celain  Covered  Palace  Urn  signed 
Poiterin  36"  high,  Old  Paris  Porceli 
Palace  Vase  C.  1878  30"  high,  Late 


19th  century  Meissen 
Garniture  Clock  24"  high. 


18th  C.  Ormolu  mounted 
Imari  Bowl  withCover 


Royal  Vienna  Beehive 
Palace  Vase  signed 
Bernardi  41"  high. 


Collection  of  Mettlach 
Steins  #'s  2035,  3142, 
1395,  2880,  2090, 
1146,  1403. 


Pair  of  18th  Century  Jade 
Vases  with  Covers  8"  high. 


French  Soft  Paste  Porcelain 
tie  Armoire  15"  high.  Pair  18th 
/ases  with  Covers,  Royal  Wor- 
tte  sur  Pate  Vase  11 V2"  high, 
14  Stations  of  the  Cross,  Royal 
KPM,  Fischer,  and  much  more. 

:  "Grape  Harvest"  Bronze 
lip  Moreau  27"  high,  "Peace" 
iarl  Kauba  31"  high,  Three  fig- 
ize  signed  Clodion  30"  high, 
the  Crouching  Woman"  signed 
\\"  high,  "Bust  of  Woman" 
iarpeau,  22"  high,  Collection  of 
■e  Bronzes  Bronze  group 
.  Madrassi  (Last  1A  18th  C.)  26" 
\rt  Nouveau  Bronze  Figure  and 
Carrara  Marble  Statuary. 

ieorgian  Silver,  188  pc.  Sterling 
atware  Set — Service  for  12  w/ 
ihogany  Six  Drawer  Chest,  Large 
Silver  Vase  w/  gilt  Silver  Gar- 
'  high,  Antique  Tiffany  Silver 
ettle  on  Stand  16"  high,  Set  of 
je  Austrian  Silver  Musicians — 
,  Dresden  Silver — 800  fine 
Center  Bowl  24"  x  11"  x  7", 
terling  Silver  Flatware  Set  in 
hest,  Antique  English  6  pc.  Ster- 
er  Tea  and  Coffee  Service  C. 
ntique  French  Silver  Epergne. 


"Grape  Harvest' 
Bronze  signed  Hip 
Moreau  27"  high. 


Tiffany  Bronze  and 
Champleve  Enamel 
Clock  18"  high. 


"Venus"  Greek  Goddess  of 

Love — Limoge  Enamel 

on  Copper  Plaque  18"  x23 


CLOCKS:  Tiffany  Grandfathers  Clock 
with  Carved  Oak  Case,  100"  high,  Soft 
Paste  Porcelain  Clock  with  enamel  Dial 
and  Ormolu  Appointments,  A  Lapis 
Lazuli  And  Gold  Plated  Seth  Thomas 
8  Jewel  Desk  Clock  7"  high,  A  Tiffany 
Bronze  and  Champleve  Enamel  Clock 
18"  high,  Antique  English  Oak  Tall  Case 
Clock  89"  high,  3  pc.  French  Bronze 
Garniture  Clock  Set  and  Antique  Eng- 
lish Mahogany  Empire  Style  Grand- 
father Clock  by  Joseph  Jennings,  Lon- 
don 88"  high.  Collection  of  Seven 
Mettlach  Steins  and  One  Mettlach 
Vase.  Collection  of  Miniature  Paintings 
on  Ivory. 

Art  Glass:  Daum  Nancy  Cameo  Vase 
11"  high,  Webb  Cameo  Pitcher  10" 
high,  Early  Galle  Cameo  Glass  Bowl  3" 
high,  Moser  Vase  W2"  high,  Tiffany 
Favrille  Vase  5'A"  high,  Webb  Ribbed 
Satin  Glass  Vase  8V2"  high,  Antique 
Moser  Decanter  with  six  glasses,  Daum 
Nancy  Vase  41/a "  high.  Furniture  and 
Accessories:  18th  C.  French  Boulle 
Game  Table  31"  high,  Mid  19th  C. 

French  Louis  XVI  Style  Hexagonal  Vit- 
rine  Table  33"  diameter,  Pair  Antique 


French  Gilt  Bronze  and  Baccarat  Crystal 
Cornucopia  Vases  10"  high,  Antique 
American  Walnut  Center  Settee,  Eng- 
lish Edwardian  3  Panel  Free  standing 
Screen  each  panel  measures  43"  high  x 
21"  wide,  French  Bronze  and  Onyx 
Etagere  with  beveled  glass,  Antique  In- 
laid Persian  Game  Table  with  set  of  four 
matching  chairs,  Old  Louis  XV  style  Gilt 
Carved  Wood  Curio  73"  high  x  29" 
wide.  Large  Painted  Blue  and  White 
China  Cabinet,  7'  wide  x  8'  tall,  A  white 
Marble  Topped  Cocktail  Table  inlaid 
with  Precious  Stones  24"  x  48",  A  Rose- 
wood Broadwood  Piano  Forte  by  Cast- 
ner  and  Co.,  Ltd.  with  150  music  Rolls, 
Antique  Victorian  Oil  Lamp,  Antique 
Minton  Jardiniere  with  Pedestal  Stand 
53"  high,  Pedestals  and  much  more. 
Many  Persian  and  Oriental  Rugs:  in- 
cluding A  RARE  MATCHED  PAIR  OF 
ANTIQUE  KERMAN  RUGS.  Each 
approx.  4'x  6'and  a  FRENCH  AUBUS- 
SON  RUG.  Paintings:  "A  Moment 
Shared"  signed  Emile  Rau — German 
43"  x  52",  Picasso,  Many  Water  Col- 
ours, Oil  on  Canvas  signed  C.  W. 
Knapp— American  (1823-1900),  Portrait 
of  Nude  signed  Moses  Sawyer  16" x 20". 


KPM  Porcelain  Plaque  "Portrait  of  a 
Young  Girl"  7'/2"  x  10". 


French  Sevres  Soft  Paste  Porcelain  covered 
Urn  signed  Poiterin  36"  high. 

Royal  Vienna  Porcelain  Plaque  "Ophelia' 
signed  S.  Wagner  8"  x  13". 


Chinese  Carved  Ivory  Kuan-Yin 
— Gh'ien  Lung  (1736-1795) 
with  Jade  and  Teak  Base. 
40"  high. 


China  and  Crystal:  362  pc. 

LIMOGE  DINNER  SERVICE-Maker 
Charles  Ahrenfeldt — Bone  white  with 
gold  key  border  on  green  ground,  36 
pc.  Hawks  Cut  Crystal  Ensemble — 12 
Shrimps  with  liners  12  water  glass  and 
12  large  wine  glasses,  100  pc.  Minton 
China  Set,  A  Pair  of  Antique  Waterford 
Cut  Glass  and  Silver  Claret  Jugs. 

Orientalia:  A  Pair  of  late  18th  C.  Kutani 
Gourd  Shaped  Vases  25"  high,  Antique 
Chinese  Wood  Carvings  22"  high,  18th 
C.  Ormolu  mounted  Imari  Bowl  with 
Cover,  Chinese  Porcelain  Figures,  Cloi- 
sonne, Large  Chinese  Ormolu  Mounted 
Urn  25"  high,  Rose  Medallion,  Peking 
Glass,  Satsuma.  Hardstones  and  Ivories: 
Pair  of  18th  C.  Chinese  Jade  Vases  with 
Covers  8"  high,  Archaic  Jade  Pi,  Rare 
Chinese  Tiger  Eye  Ging  Yee  Carp  Tao 
Kuang  C.  1850  12"  high,  Large  Ivory 


Chess  Set,  Netsuke  Collection,  Japanese 
Ivory  Kabuki  Dancer,  Carnelian,  Ame- 
thyst, Rose  Quartz,  Aventurine,  Coral, 
Chinese  Ivory  Battle  Scene  26"  long, 
Chinese  Ivory  Pleasure  Boat  20"  long. 

The  Actual  collection  consists  of  Many 
Important  Antiquities  too  Numerous  to 
Mention  Here. 

THE  AUCTION.  The  close  proximity  of 
the  auction  site.  The  Holiday  Inn,  to  the 
site  of  the  Exhibition,  exactly  one  mile, 
makes  it  convenient  for  out-of-town 
buyers  to  select  accommodations  for 
their  stay  in  Florida. 

BID  BY  MAIL  The  C.  B.  Charles  Gal- 
leries encourage  you  to  bid  by  mail  if 
you  cannot  attend  the  auction  in 
person. 

The  catalogue  can  be  obtained  by  mail 
($7)  and  will  include  accurate  descrip- 
tions of  all  items,  dimensions,  possibly 


"Guardian  to  Gate  of 
Eternity"  one  of  a  pair 
of  Chinese  pottery 
sculptures,  33"  high. 


"A  Moment  Shared"  Oil  on  canvas 
signed  Emile  Rau  43"  x  52". 


a  photo  of  the  item  and  a  conditic 
report.  A  mail  in  bid  form  is  \nc\ui 
with  each  catalogue  complete  wif 
detailed  instructions  on  how  to  bij 
mail. 

FOR  INFORMATION   Please  writ 
the  C.  B.  Charles'  Galleries  or  call 
338-9203  and  ask  for  Heller  Colld 
Information.  Starting  January  21st 
please  call  (305)  895-0847. 

The  Auctioneer  for  the  auction  wi 
Mr.  C.  B.  Charles. 

DIRECTIONS  TO  EXHIBITION.  Ta| 

Int.  95  and  exit  at  125  St.  onto  Bisc 
Blvd.  Right  (south)  on  Biscayne  Bly 
Sans  Souci.  Left  on  Sans  Souci  twolj 
blocks  to  NE  118  Road.  Go  right  hi 
one  block  to  Canel  Road  and  left! 
119  Road.  Take  a  right  and  go  to  ell 
the  cul-de-sac  where  parking  is  avj 
able.  Traveling  time  from  Miami  li 
national  Airport  is  about  30  minul 


CB.  CHARLES'  GALLERIES 

ESTATE  SPECIALISTS  *  AUCTIONEERS  *  APPRAISERS! 
825  Woodward  Avenue,  Pontiac,  Michigan  48053 
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Antiques  shows 


JANUARY  23-25 
Parole,  Maryland 
5th  ANNAPOLIS  HERITAGE 
ANTIQUES  SHOW 

National  Guard  Armory 
Sponsor:  Historic  Annapolis,  Inc. 


FEBRUARY  6  -  8 

Easton,  Maryland 
36th  TIDEWATER  ANTIQUES  SHOW 

Tidewater  Inn,  The  Gold  Room 
Sponsor:  Brig.  Gen.  Perry  E.  Benson  Chapter,  DAR 


FEBRUARY  20  -  22 

Charlottesville,  Virginia 
3rd  CHARLOTTESVILLE  HERITAGE 
ANTIQUES  SHOW 

The  Ramada  Inn,  Route  29 
Sponsor:  Business  &  Professional  Women's  Club 
to  benefit  "Camp  Holiday  Trails" 


FEBRUARY  27  -  29 

Hunt  Valley  ( Cockeysville ) ,  Maryland 
6th  HUNT  VALLEY  ANTIQUES  SHOW 

Hunt  Valley  Inn,  Interstate  83  &  Shawan  Road 
Sponsor:  Greater  Baltimore  Committee  of  Care,  Inc. 


MARCH  19-21 

Memphis,  Tennessee 
First  MEMPHIS  HERITAGE 
ANTIQUES  SHOW 

National  Guard  Armory 
Sponsor:  Madonna  Circle 

MARCH  26  -  28 
Bethesda,  Maryland 
5th  LINDEN  HILL  (WASHINGTON) 

ANTIQUES  SHOW 
Linden  Hill  Hotel,  5400  Pooks  Hill  Road 


APRIL  30  -  MAY  2 

Columbus,  Ohio 
First  OHIO  HERITAGE  ANTIQUES  SHOW 
Imperial  House  North,  900  Morse  Road 
Sponsor:  Ohio  Society,  DAR 


MAY  7  -  9 

Middleburg,  Virginia 
First  MIDDLEBURG  ANTIQUES  SHOW 

Middleburg  Community  Center 
Sponsor:  Trinity  Episcopal  Church  of  Meade  Parish 
(Upperville) 


MAY  28-  31 
Chadds  Ford,  Pennsylvania 
5th   BRANDYWINE  RIVER  MUSEUM 
ANTIQUES  SHOW 

Brandy-wine  River  Museum,  Route  1 
Sponsor:  The  Volunteers  of  the  Brandywine 
River  Museum 


PEGGY  STEWART  ANTIQUES  SHOWS 

P.O.  Box  B 
St.  Michaels,  Maryland  21663 
(202;  296-0935 


"L, 


IAN  G.  HASTIE 


rff.j//r>< 


SALISBURY  22957 


Fine  Early  18th  Century  Carved  Walnut 
Panel  Depicting  Neptune  in  a  Chariot 
Drawn  hy  Two  Horses. 
24"  x  13". 


I  7th,  1  8th,  19th  c.  European  Pewter 

13035  Ventura  Blvd.,  Studio  City,  Calif.  91604  •  (213)981-7432 
SPECIALIST  IN  ANTIQUE  DRINKING  VESSELS 
WE  BUY  SINGLE  OR  ENTIRE  COLLECTIONS 

)im  Dougherty,  Proprietor 
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JANUARY  SALES  AT  THE  MONTPELIER  GALLERIES 


h  SILYER 

h  WATERCOLOURS,  DRAWINGS  AND  PRINTS 

h  ENGLISH  AND  CONTINENTAL  FURNITl  RE 

h  17th,  1 8th  AND  19th  CENTURY  PAINTINGS 

h  PORCELAIN  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 

h  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
At  The  Old  Chelsea  Galleries 

h  FINE  WINES 

h  FINE  FURS 

h  ENGLISH  AND  CONTINENTAL  FURNITURE 

h  17th,  1 8th,  AND  19th  CENTURY  PAINTINGS 


e  of  a  pair  of  Chinese  blue  and  white 
uster  vases  and  covers, 

J-iqth  century.  To  be  sold  on  4*C-~^SBR 
day  23rd  January.  ^Ssi^TP 


1 6th  PORCELAIN  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 

20th  SILYER 

21st  WATERCOLOURS,  DRAWINGS  AND  PRINTS 

22nd  ENGLISH  AND  CONTINENTAL  FURNITURE 

22nd  17th,  1 8th  AND  19th  CENTURY  PAINTINGS 

23rd  ORIENTAL  WORKS  OF  ART 

28th  CARPETS  AND  RUGS 

28th  BOOKS 

29th  ENGLISH  AND  CONTINENTAL  FURNITURE 

29th  17th,  1 8th  AND  19th  CENTURY  PAINTINGS 

30th  PORCELAIN  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 


Japanese  carved  ivory  crayfish,  19"  (483mm). 
)  be  sold  on  Friday  23rd  January. 


A  Japanese  bone,  ivory  and  mother  o'  pearl  inlaid  plaque, 
signed,  19  <  13}"  (483  ■  349mm 
To  be  sold  on  Friday  23rd  fanuan 


W.  &  F.  C.  BONHAM  AND  SONS  LIMITED 


MONTPELIER  STREET  LONDON  SW7  1HH.  TELEPHONE  01-584  9161.      8  ATHOLL  CRESCENT,  PERTH.  TELEPHONE  PERTH  32302/3. 


Christie's 


Monday,  January  26th 


Fine  Chinese  Jades  and  Snuff-Bottles 

The  Properties  of  Sir  Desmond  Cochrane,  Bt.  and  others. 


Pale  celadon  jade  carving,  Ch'ien  Lung,  Plain  mottled,  grey,  black,  and  white  jade 

in.  (13.5  cm.)  long.  square  ku-shaped  vase,  the  rim  with  a  Ch'ien 

Lung  six  character  mark  and  of  the  period, 
1 1  in.  (27.25  cm.)  high. 


Catalogue  (28  plates),  available  from  our  London  Office,  price  £1.35  post  paid, 
or  from  our  New  York  Office,  price  S5.00  post  paid. 

All  sales  subject  to  the  conditions  printed  in  the  catalogues. 
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Christie's 


Friday,  February  6th 


Fine  Pictures  by  Old  Masters 

The  Properties  of  The  Marquess  of  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Andre  Tressley  of  New  York, 
The  late  Edward  Seago,  Esq.  and  others. 


Extensive  Italianate  landscape,  by  Carle  Le  Brun,  signed  and  dated  1787,  on  panel,  19  in.  by  27|  in. 

(48.2  cm.  by  69.8  cm.). 


Dead  game  in  a  wooded  landscape,  by  Alessandro  Gori,  signed,  23i  in.  by  28J  in.  (59.6  cm.  by  72.9  cm.) 


Catalogue  (32  illustrations) ,  available  from  our  London  Office,  price  £1.50  post  paid, 

or  from  our  New  York  Office,  price  $5.50  post  paid. 

All  sales  subject  to  the  conditions  printed  in  the  catalogues. 


Christie's 


Tuesday,  February  10th 


English,  Old  Master  and  Modern 
Prints,  Topographical  Prints 
and  Maps 

The  Properties  of  Mrs.  Richard  Collins 
Brigadier  S.  James  L.  Hill, 
The  late  Fletcher  Jones,  sold 

by  order  of  his 

Executor,  Bank  of  America 
The  late  Mrs.  W.  M.  Gladstone 
The  Executor  of  the  late  Winnafreda, 

Countess  of  Portarlington 
and  others. 


Traite  de  Fauconnerie,  by  Hermann  Schlegel: 
L'Epervier  Sors  et  le  Mouchet  Hagard,  after  M. 
Wolf,  by  J.  Wendel,  one  of  the  complete  set  of 
sixteen  coloured  lithographs,  1844-53. 


The  Holy  Land,  Syria,  Idumea,  Arabia,  Egypt  and 
Nubia:  The  Citadel  of  Cairo,  after  David 
Roberts,  R.A.,  by  L.  Haghe,  one  of  several 
groups  of  tinted  and  originally  coloured  tinted 
lithographs  from  the  set,  1842/9 
(Abbey,  Travel  I,  272,  II,  385). 


Lake  Geneva  with  Geneva  and  Mont 
Blanc  in  the  distance,  by  Johann  Anton 
Linck,  signed,  pencil  and  watercolour 
heightened  with  white,  16  in.  by  19$  in. 
(40  cm.  by  49.8  cm.). 


Catalogue  (14  plates),  available  from  our  London  Office,  price  65p.  post  paid, 
or  from  our  New  York  Office,  price  S3. 50  post  paid. 

All  sales  subject  to  the  conditions  printed  in  the  catalogues. 


Christie  s  last  Autumn 


Peasants  dancing  outside  a  country  inn,  by  David  Teniers  the  Younger,  signed,  22i  in.  by  32 J  in.  (57.1  cm.  by  82.5  cm.). 
Sold  in  London  for  £68,250  ($136,500),  a  record  for  any  work  by  this  artist. 


Christie5  o  last  Autumn 


High  Prices  for  Impressionist  and  Modern  Paintings 


Le  Garcon  en  Culottes,  c.  1918,  by  Amedeo  Modigliani,  signed,  39i  in.  by  25i  in. 
(100  cm.  by  65  cm.). 


Sold  in  London  for  £189,000  ($378,000)  a  record  for  any  work  by  this  artist. 
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Christie's  last  Autumn 

High  Prices  for  Impressionist  and  Modern  Paintings 


Portrait  de  PArtiste,  c.  1901,  by  Pablo  Picasso,  signed  and  inscribed  'Yo\  29  in.  by  23  J  in.  (73.5  cm.  by  60.5  cm.). 
Sold  in  London  for  £283,500  ($567,000).  In  1970  this  picture  was  sold  by  Christie's  for  £147,000  ($294,000). 


Chl^lStlC'S  last  Autumn 


High  Prices  for  Old  Master  and  Modern  Prints 
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Christie's 


last  Autumn 


High  Prices  for 

Old  Master  Drawings 


Minerva,  by  Francesco  Maria 
Mazzola,  II  Parmigianino,  pen  and 
black  ink,  8  in.  by  4i  in. 
(20  cm.  by  10.8  cm.). 

Sold  in  London  for  £4,725  ($9,450). 


Study  of  a  male  nude  with  a  jar,  by 
Agnolo  Bronzino,  inscribed,  black  chalk, 
13  in.  by  18^  in.  (32.9  cm.  by  46.4  cm.). 

Sold  in  London  for  £4,725  ($9,450). 


.7  J  '^yP'W 


25" 


\  mm 


Ik 


4 

1 
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Christie'S  last  Autumn 


High  Prices  for  Important  Continental  Silver 


One  of  a  pair  of  magnificent  Louis  XV  jardinieres  and  stands,  by  Thomas  Germain,  jardinieres  1 8 J  in.  (47  cm.)  long, 

stands  22i  in.  (57  cm.)  long. 

Sold  in  Geneva  for  £363,636  ($727,272),  a  record  price  for  any  silver  lot.  The  total  for  the  sale  of  £836,774 

($1,673,548)  was  also  a  world  record. 
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(ChnStlC'S  last  Autumn 


High  Prices  for  Magnificent  Jewellery 


Superb  emerald  and  diamond  necklace,  late  19th  century,  and  a  pair  of  matching  ear-clips. 
Sold  in  Geneva  for  £290,909  ($581,818)  and  £58,181  ($116,362)  respectively  in  a  sale  which  totalled  £3,500,000  ($7,000,000). 


Our  representatives  in  America: 

New  York:  Perry  T.  Rathbone,  Christopher  Burge,  David  Hall,  Stephen  Massey 
867  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021.  Tel:  (212)  744.4017. 
Telex:  New  York  620721.  Cables:  Chriswoods.  N.Y. 

8  King  Street  St  James's  London  swi y  6QT 

Telegrams:  Christian  London  SWi    Telephone:  (oi)  839  9060    Telex:  916429 


^  meltahtlttp  $ 
ant) 
€fftctencp 


Berry-Hill 
Galleries 

743  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  753-8130 
Cables  BERRYHILL  NEW  YORK 


Robert  Henri 

(1865-1929) 

Portrait  of  Jessica  Penn 

Oil  on  canvas,  76"  x  38"     Signed:  Robert  Henri 


4  cwi,  mo//? /Ae ft&omfi/  arte/ in/edfa 
akyie4<)a/cy^J^n/y^ue<l,  J^ttne/u-te, 

^^ewe&^,   ^/od/  i^focced,    <^oice/iin4  an*/ dtt 


Ae /t-elioatc  vi4i/}  o//?^^t.  J^$o/anc/ 
^tJ^  man,  oeti. ^Mediae' n/,  /o  'fou4o/ie,  (onp-m 
an  c/   7£a//o\nca,     moe^/e     Aim    at>aiia//e  4 


yketdona/ •wndet/ta/ion  on  oAot/  no/ice. 


o^(o4/z/e  an*/ J^/acc  S^^-tai6a/),  ijfndci-ta, 
J^/ac/injt.  ant/ ^/%j/^iinp,  t^a^-men/  S^tta-. 
men/>,    '^a/a^^in^-  ant/  Jx^/se'l/idina , 
a^JcetOjea^ t&i/A  Aim  e^n  con/uience. 


cat  i 


C^J    //  i/emd-  ctzn  /e  auc^onea/  in  /Ae  tsk 
fiAoa/ee/itje  manned  uw/Ain  /Ail/^  cm 
f%om  -lecej/i-/.  ^^/ffiapmen/ ' fitotn/i/^.  ^^fj 
/At4,/^-^tt>e  a{zp4  a/$et  auc/ion. 
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NOTE:  CURRENT  AUCTION  PRICES  IN  NEW  YOl 
ARE  AT  A  NEW  HIGH! 


7or  information,  write  or  call: 


^eifartman 
eduction  Studios,  ] 

425  East  53rd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  1 0022 
Telephone:  (21 2)  371-1234 


^ei/artman 
eduction  Studios,  Inc. 


\  East  53rd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  1 0022 
ephone:  (212)  371-1234 


ffiWlttW  $trf)Uc  auctions 


Reclining  Spinach-Jade  horse,  24"  x  19"  x  10j" 


FEATURING: 
JEWELRY 

BROKERAGE 
AUCTIONS 

Unprecedented  low  2h% 
commission  to  the  seller  and 
the  same  to  the  buyer.  Complete 
settlement  in  35  days  from 

receipt  of  the  jewelry. 
Consignments  from  Private 
Individuals,  Banks  and  Trusts 
now  accepted. 


ikljeoule  of Jfuture  &uctrong: 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  17,  31,  at  u  a.m. 
SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  14,  28,  at  11  a.m. 

Items  can  be  placed  in  each  auction  if  received  one  week  prior  to  auction  date. 
Full  settlement  in  35  days  after  auction. 


Nathaniel  Lock  worked 

at  Blackwell  Hall  Court.  Cripplegate. 

He  was  made  a  Liveryman 

of  the  G  oldsmiths '  Compan  y  in  1 698 

and  an  Assistant  in  1709. 


The  ultimate  objet  d'art 


Pate  De  Verre  from  Daum  of  France.  From  a  collection  of 
limited  edition  crystal  art  that  was  used  by  the  Pharaohs, 
featuring  such  famous  sculptors  as  Dali,  Adzak  and  Demarchi. 

Come  see  the  jewel-like  transparency  of  this  "lost"  art  form. 
Available  in  Texas  only  from 

Cottage  Shop 

2410  E.  AIRPORT  FREEWAY •  IRVING,  TEXAS  75062 

CLOSED  MONDAY 

Finest  in  Collector  Items  (214)438-1045  Phone  Orders  Accepted 


Our  London  and  New  York  collections 
feature  antique  silverware  of  the  highest  quality 
and  always  include  exceptional  and  rare  pieces 
of  interest  to  the  serious  collector. 


S.|.SHRlESOLE 


LONDON:  43  MUSEUM  ST  .  LONDON  WC1 A  1  LY    TEL:  01-405  2712 
NEW  YORK:  104  EAST  57th  ST..  NEW  YORK  10022 
TEL  :  0101-212-75-38920 

Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  and  of  the 
National  Antique  and  Art  Dealers'  Association  of  America 


Frank  E.  Fowler 

Representing 

Andrew 
Wyeth 


by  appointment  only 

P.  O.  Box  247 
Lookout  Mountain,  Tennessee  37350 
Telephone  (615)  821-3081 
TELEX:  558  354— ANSB  TRANSWORLD  CTA 
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RICHARD  COURTNEY 

112-114  FULHAM  ROAD 

LONDON,  S.W.3 
TELEPHONE:  OI-370  4020 


rery  gooc 
)d  veneered  wal 
Height;  186  cms. 


FRANK  CARO 
GALLERY 


PHILIP  ANDRADE 

LIMITED 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


41  EAST  57th  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  V.  10022 
(212)  PL  3-2166 


Hanging  Scroll  Painting 
Ink  on  Paper  by  Li  Fang-Ying, 
one  of  the  eight  eccentrics 
of  Yangchou.   Dated  1750. 
Height:  72  ins.  Width:  29Vfc  ins. 
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The  twenty-second  annual 

EAST  SIDE  HOUSE  SETTLEMENT 


WINTER 


antiques 


/ 


EXHIBITORS 


James  Abbe,  Jr. 
W.  Graham  Arader  III 
Bedford  Green  Antiques 
John  Bihler  &  Henry  Coger 
Doris  Leslie  Blau 
Ronald  Bourgeault 
Alfred  Bullard,  Inc.— 

Helen  McGehee 
Ralph  M.  Chait  Galleries,  Inc. 
Lillian  Blankley  Cogan 
Audrey  R.  Conniff 
Dildarian,  Inc. 
William  Ferrell  Antiques 
Malcolm  Franklin,  Inc. 
Georgian  House  Antiques 
Global  Antiques 
Good  &  Hutchinson  &  Associates 
Elinor  Gordon 
John  Gordon  Gallery 
Guthman  Americana 
Harry  Hartman 
Hastings  House  Antiques 
Hayestock  House 
Hirschl  &  Adler  Galleries,  Inc. 
Hobart  House 

(Malcolm  Stearns,  Jr.) 
Ruth  Hubbell 
Incurable  Collector,  Inc. 
Valdemar  F.  Jacobsen 
Lawrence  E.  King 
Gerald  Kornblau  Gallery 
H.  J.  Kratzer,  Inc. 
Landrigan  &  Stair,  Inc. 
Herbert  Lanning,  Ltd. 


L'Antiquaire,  Inc. 

Linlo  House  Inc. 

Litchfield's  Fine  Arts 

Ellen  Fales  Lomasney 

Louis  Lyons 

Marine  Arts  Gallery 

Members  of  the  National  Antique  and 

Art  Dealers  Association  of  America,  Inc. 
Elinor  Merrell 
Mill  Run  Antiques 
Nigel  Morrison,  Ltd. 
Fred  B.  Nadler 
Nimmo  and  Hart 
The  Old  Print  Shop,  Inc. 

(Kenneth  M.  Newman) 
Jack  Partridge 
Maze  Pottinger  Antiques 
Marguerite  Riordan 
George  E.  Schoellkopf 
Matthew  Schutz,  Ltd. 
Robert  Spencer  (Spencer  and  Judd) 
Stair  and  Co.,  Inc. 
Robert  Thomas  -  Robert  Seifert 
J.  J.  Thompson 
Dana  Tillou  Galleries 
Tillou  Gallery 
John  C.  R.  Tompkins 
Timothy  Trace 
222  Imports 

The  Village  Green  Antiques 
The  Virginians 

Thomas  D.  and  Constance  R.  Williams 
York  Housb 


\ 


r 


Saturday,  January  24th 

through 

Sunday  February  1st 

Hours:  Weekdays,  noon  -  nine  p.m. 
Sundays,  one  •  six  p.m. 

Seventh  Regiment  Armory 
Park  Avenue  at  67th  Street 
New  York  City 


Preview  Party:  Friday,  Jauary  23,  6:30-9  p.m. 
Tickets:  $35.00 

Daily  Admission:  $4.00 
Catalog  by  Mail,  $4.00  ppd. 

For  the  Benefit  of: 

EAST  SIDE  HOUSE  SETTLEMENT 
337  Alexander  Avenue 
Bronx,  New  York  10454 
(212)  CY  2-7392 


LOAN  EXHIBIT 

terican  Furniture:  The  Tradition  of  Fine  Craftsmanship  from  The  American  Wing,  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York 


AWbrld  Auction  Record  Price 

at  Sotheby's 


A  Louis  XVI  ormolu-mounted  ebony  bureau  plat  and  cartonnier,  sold  on  1 3th  December,  1974,  for  ^240,000.  Originally  in  the 
Collection  of  Etienne  Francois,  Due  de  Choiseul,  and  bought  at  the  sale  of  his  effects  in  1796  by  the  First  Earl  of  Mahnesbury. 


The  furniture  department  at  Sothcby  Parke  Bernct  in  London  hold  sales  every  Friday  of  the  season  in  Bond  Street 
and  on  alternate  Wednesdays  at  Belgravia  (tor  19th  century  furniture). 

Sotheby  Parke  Bernct  New  York  hold  sales  of  furniture  on  Saturdays.  Apart  from  these  regular  sales  furniture  auctions 

take  place  in  Los  Angeles,  Amsterdam,  Florence  and  Johannesburg. 


Sotheby's 


Sotheby  Parke  Bernct  ex"  Co.,  34-35  New  Bond  Street,  London  WiA  2AA 
Telephone:  01-493  8o$o    Telegrams:  Abinitio,  London    Telex:  London  24454 
Representative  in  Scotland:  John  Robertson,  19  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh  EH2  3  AH 
Telephone:  03  1-226  5438     Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Edinburgh 


Sotheby  Parke  Bernet.  newyork 

ySo  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021     Telephone:  (212)  472  3400     Telegrams:  Parkgal,  New  York     Telex:  New  York  232643 

Thursday,  22nd  January  and  following  day,  at  2  pm 


IMPORTANT 
OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS 

id  tiding  works  by: 

Icndrick  van  Balcn 

dunno  di  Benozzo 

in  Frans  van  Bloemen 

^uiryn  van  Brekelenkam 

jiuseppe  Ccsarc,  il  Cavalier  d'Arpino 

Arthur  Dcvis 

ean-Honore  Fragonard 

Jartolomeo  di  Fruosino 

an  van  Goycn 

an  van  dcr  Hcydcn 

>ir  Thomas  Lawrence 

an  Miense  Molenaer 

iglon  Hendrick  van  dcr  Neer 
^einier  Nooms 
The  Panzano  Master 
Giovanni  Antonio  Pellegrini 
Cornells  van  Poclcnburg 
^Vlvaro  Portoghese 
facob  van  Ruisdacl 
[acopo  del  Scllaio 
Francesco  Solimcna 
iGiorgio  Vasari 
Bonifazio  Veronese 
Philip  Wouwermans 
Francesco  Zuccarclli 
and  other  artists 


On  view  from  Saturday,  17th  January 

Illustrated  catalogue  Sio  by  mail.  Order  catalogue  by  sale  no.  3832  with  cheque  enclosed 
(Cheques  or  money  orders  must  be  payable  in  U.S.  dollars  and  drawn  on  a  U.S.  bank  or  one  of  its  branches) 
Catalogue  available  from  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  Inc.,  7660  Beverly  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California  90036,  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  &  Co., 
34-35  New  Bond  Street,  London  Wi  A  2AA  and  from  representatives  in  Amsterdam,  Boston,  Brussels,  Buenos  Aires,  Edinburgh,  Florence,  Houston, 
Ireland,  Johannesburg,  Madrid,  Melbourne,  Milan,  Monaco,  Munich,  Paris,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Stockholm,  Tehran,  Toronto  and  Zurich 


Adriacn  Isenbrant,  St.  Barbara  and  St.  Mary  Magdalen;  with  the  wings  of  a  triptych, 
on  panel,  each  82.5  by  27.5  cm.  (324  by  10?  inches) 


Sotheby's 


will  hold  the  following  sales  in  January 


ON  VIEW  AT  LEAST  THREE  DAYS  PRIOR       ALL  CATALOGUES  POST  FR! 


Tuesday,  6th January, 
at  1 1  am,  at  Belgravia 
Victorian  Paintings, 
Drawings  and  Watercolours 

Thursday,  8  th  January, 
at  1 1  am 

English  and  Foreign  Silver 
and  Plate 

Thursday,  8th January, 
at  1 1  am  and  2.30  pm 
at  Belgravia 

Oriental  Furniture,  Works 
of  Art  and  Ceramics 

Tuesday,  13  th  January, 
at  11  am 

Chinese  Ch'ing  Porcelain 

Tuesday,  13  th  January, 
at  1 1  am,  at  Belgravia 
English  Prints,  1800-1950 

Thursday,  15  th  January, 
at  1 1  am 

English  and  Foreign  Silver 
and  Plate 


Thursday,  15  th  January, 
at  2.30  pm 

Eighteenth,  Nineteenth  and 
Twentieth  Century  English 
and  Continental  Drawings 
and  Watercolours 

Friday,  1 6th  January, 
at  1 1  am 

English  Furniture, 
Barometers  and  Rugs 
and  Carpets 

Tuesday,  20th  January, 
at  10.30  am 

English  and  Continental 
Pottery  and  Porcelain 

Wednesday,  21st  January, 
at  11  am 

Eighteenth,  Nineteenth  and 
Twentieth  Century  English 
and  Continental  Paintings 

Thursday,  22nd  January, 
at  10.30  am 
Fine  Jewels 

Thursday,  22nd  January, 
at  1 1  am,  at  Belgravia 
English  and  Foreign  Silver 
and  Plated  Wares  and 
Objects  of  Vertu,  1825-1975 


Friday,  23rd January, 
at  1 1  am 

Good  English  Furniture, 
Paintings  on  Glass,  Rugs  and 
Carpets 

Monday,  26th  January, 
at  1 1  am 

Silhouettes  and  English  and 
Continental  Portrait 
Miniatures 

Monday,  26th  January  and 
following  day,  at  1 1  am 
Printed  Books 

Tuesday,  27th  January, 
at  11  am 

Oriental  Ceramics  and 
Works  of  Art 

Tuesday,  27th  January, 
at  1 1  am,  at  Belgravia 
Victorian  Paintings, 
Drawings  and  Watercolours 

Wednesday,  28th  January, 
at  10.30  am  and  2  pm 
Ancient,  English  and  Foreign 
Coins,  in  Gold,  Silver 
and  Bronze 


Wednesday,  28th January, 
at  1 1  am 

Old  Master  Paintings 

Wednesday,  28th January, 
at  1 1  am,  at  Belgravia 
English  Furniture  and  Worl 
of  Art,  European  Bronzes 
and  Textiles 

Thursday,  29th  January, 
at  10.30  am,  at  Belgravia 
English  Ceramics 

Thursday,  29th  January, 
at  1 1  am 

Nineteenth  Century  and 
Modern  Prints 

Thursday,  29th  January, 
at  1 1  am 

English  and  Foreign  Silver 
and  Plate 

Friday,  3 oth  January, 
at  1 1  am 

Furniture,  Continental 
Furniture,  Tapestries, 
Textiles,  Works  of  Art, 
Chinese  Paintings  on  Glass 
and  Rugs  and  Carpets 
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A  very  fine  small  Breakfront  Bookcase  of  well  figured  Faded  Mahogany,  the 
cornice  and  pediment  with  finely  carved  detail,  cupboards  below  enclosing  shelves. 
English,  circa  1  785. 
Width:  5'  5".  Height:  8'  9". 


ASPREY  &  COMPANY  LIMITED, .1 65-1  69  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  W1Y  OAR.  TEL:  01-493  6767 

alternative  entrance  at  22  Albemarle  Street,  London  W.1 
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'Port  de  St.  Marie"  Oil  on  Canvas  by  G.  Loiseau. 
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Rare  Queen  Anne 
Seaweed  Marquetry 
Tall  Case  Clock 
by  McKnight, 
!    circa  1 705. 


Important  French 
and  English  Furniture, 
Porcelains  and  Oriental  Rugs. 
Exhibition  Feb.  16, 17. 
Sale  Feb.  18, 19, 20. 


FORTHCOMING  SALES 

•  French,  American,  Impressionist, 
Post-Impressionist  and  Modern 

Master  paintings,  drawings  and  sculpture. 
Exhibition  (Main  Gallery). 
February  28,  29,  March  1. 
Sale  March  2,  3. 

The  Breakers  Hotel  (Venetian  Ballroom). 

•  Chinese  and  Japanese  jades,  ivories, 
porcelains  and  works  of  art. 
Exhibition  March  15, 16. 

Sale  March  17,  18, 19. 

Appraisals  and  Estates. 

One  piece  to  a  Major  Collection. 

Call  for  information 


Yewood  Military  Pedestal  Desk, 
circa  1860. 
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PALM  BEACH,  FLORIDA  33480 
TELEPHONE  (305)  659-1755 
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Fine  French  Parquetry 
and  Marquetry  Cabinet, 
circa  1820. 


Early  George  I  Walnut 
Diminutive  Chest  on  Chest. 


Important  French 
and  English  Furniture, 
Porcelains  and  Oriental  Rugs. 
Exhibition  Feb.  16, 17. 
Sale  Feb.  18, 19, 20. 


Large  Chinese  Spinach 
Jade  Carving  of  a  Horse. 
Chien-Lung  Period. 


FORTHCOMING  SALES 

•  French,  American,  Impressionist, 
Post-Impressionist  and  Modern 
Master  paintings,  drawings  and  sculpture. 
Exhibition  (Main  Gallery). 
February  28,  29,  March  1. 
Sale  March  2,  3. 

The  Breakers  Hotel  (Venetian  Ballroom). 

•Chinese  and  Japanese  jades,  ivories, 
porcelains  and  works  of  art. 
Exhibition  March  15,  16. 
Sale  March  17,  18,  19. 

Appraisals  and  Estates. 

One  piece  to  a  Major  Collection. 

Call  for  information. 
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Antiques  From  Abroad... 

A  beautiful  English  mahogany  high  chest. 

Circa  1790-1810.  35     inches  wide,  23  inches  deep, 

57  inches  high.  $2,750.00. 


A.S.1.D.MEMBERS 
Louise  A.  Mendel 
Julian  DePree 
Jack  R.  Blankenburg 


1000  HAMILTON  AVE.,  LOUISVILLE,  ICY.  40204  TEL(502)  587-661 1 


A  fine  and  rare  DUTCH  Armorial  Tapestry  Square,  mid- 
17th  century,  with  the  crest  of  LEYDEN,  circa  1650,  35" 
x  33"  (89  cms.  x  84  cms) ;  on  a  deep  blue  ground. 


38  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's 

London  S.W.I.      Telephone:  01-629  4195 


Highly  successful  collector 
of  British  and  French 
19th  Century  Art  offers  to 
build  up  distinguished 
collection  for  suitable 
aspirant  or  museum  on 
reasonable  commission 
basis.  Highest  references 
available.  Box  No.  8736. 


This  superb  example  of  craftsmanship  is  available  to  those  who  want 
only  the  best  that  money  can  buy.  Bound  in  polished  crimson  calf  hide, 
the  gold  blocked  undated  cover  with  optional  matching  initials  can  be 
detached  from  the  water  silk  slip-in  diary  for  use  with  future  refills. 
Each  spread  of  hand  gilded  pages  presents  a  week  of  the  year  with  one 
column  to  each  weekday  identifiable  by  the  bound-in  silk  marker  for 
easy  reference.  Introductory  pages  are  of  special  interest  to  Collectors 
and  include  import  and  export  of  antiques,  Sovereigns  of  England, 
English  Clockmakers,  Porcelain  Factories,  Painters,  Silver  Marks, 
Chinese  dynasties,  and  much  else  besides. 

The  Diary  and  Appointments  Book  is  sent  to  you  in  a  specially  designed 
matching  protective  container  and  only  the  first  three  hundred  appli- 


cations can  be  accepted.  Overall  size  10"  x  7£"  Price  £12  (including  VAT 
UK  only).  $29.00  to  U.S.A.  Refills  only,  £4.00  (including  VAT  UK 
only).  $9.60  to  U.S.A. 


Postage  and  Packing 
per  Diary   U.K.  50p 
Europe  £2.25 
U.S.A.  $5.75 
Far  East  and 
Australia  £3.00 


Postage  and  Packing 
per  Refill    U.K.  £0.20 
U.S.A.  $3.50 
Elsewhere  £1.00 


ORDER  FORM 
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A  small  ting yao  saucer,  the  centre  decorated  with  an  attractively  carved  peony 
spray  with  finely  incised  petals.  The  whole  covered  in  an  ivory  toned  glaze: 
the  base  slightly  recessed.  A  metal  band  to  the  rim. 
Chinese,  Sung  dynasty,  960-1279.  Diameter  5i"(  14  cms). 
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Boch  and  Soul 

i 

European  Architectural  Heritage  Year  is  now  over,  ending  with  a 
round  of  conferences  and  a  weight  ot  printed  matter.  Everyone  is 
agreed  that  it  was  a  good  idea,  and  there  is  a  generally  expressed 
hope  that  more  people  arc  now  aware  of  how  many  fine  and 
interesting  houses  there  are  in  Britain.  It  is,  of  course,  very 
difficult  to  measure  the  impact  of  a  scheme  like  this  one,  but  there 
have  been  so  many  television  and  radio  programmes,  public 
lectures,  local  outings  and  even  postage  stamps,  that  it  would  be 
very  hard  to  go  through  1975  without  being  aware  that 
something  was  afoot. 

Ideally,  then,  the  British  are  now  more  conscious  that 
among  their  slag  heaps  and  green  pastures,  in  fen  and  mountain, 
there  is  a  unique  collection  of  historic  houses,  many  of  them  the 
work  of  some  of  the  most  imaginative  and  skilful  architects  of 
their  respective  centuries.  It  is  therefore  all  the  more  important 
that  greater  effort  is  made  to  educate  people  to  the  proposition 
that  if  a  house  is  the  body,  its  furniture  and  objects  arc  its  soul. 
Even  more  to  the  point,  something  should  be  done  to  educate  the 
educators.  It  is  all  very  well  preaching  reverence  for  stone,  bricks 
and  mortar,  but  there  is  a  danger  that  the  brightness  of  the  vision 
conjured  up  by  Architectural  Heritage  Year  will  lend  an  afterglow 
of  uncritical  approval  to  the  many  acts  of  stupidity, 
shortsightedness  and  carelessness  committed  inside  historic  houses. 

One  of  the  distressing  aspects  of  the  present  time  is  that  so  many 
houses  and  their  contents  are  being  split  up,  as  hard-pressed 
families  sell  either  or  both  to  cope  with  high  taxes  and  the  problems 
of  inflation.  In  1975,  there  were  notable  sales  from  the  contents  of 
Swinton,  Cullen,  and  Lord  Selborne's  house,  Blackmoor, 
to  name  but  three.  The  Blackmoor  sale  was  of  special  significance, 
in  that  it  demonstrated  with  startling  clarity  the  awful  dilemma 
many  owners  face.  The  house  was  much  admired  by  students  of 
Victorian  architecture  because  it  still  retained  all  the  furniture  and 
fittings  designed  for  it  by  Alfred  Waterhouse  in  the  1870s.  The 
wholesale  dispersal  of  these  objects,  which  no  doubt  relieved  the 
owners  of  what  may  have  been  an  aesthetic  nightmare,  has  had 
the  effect  of  making  the  house  itself  less  desirable  should  there 
come  a  time  when  it  is  threatened  with  destruction.  The  case  for 
retention  is  weakened  by  the  loss  of  the  integral  furniture. 
Blackmoor  is  not  an  isolated  example;  houses  are  being  stripped 
of  their  essential  associated  furniture  every  week,  on  what  is  now 
an  alarming  scale. 

Because  so  many  houses  of  importance  are  threatened  with  sale 
or  extinction,  those  bodies  which  help  to  preserve  such  houses  are 
fully  stretched.  By  one  of  those  curious,  typically  English 
arrangements,  it  is  a  charity  relying  on  subscriptions,  gifts  and 
bequests  that  is  the  principal  national  agency  for  preserving  our 
historic  houses,  but  the  National  Trust  now  embodies  an  enormous 
amount  of  expertise  in  this  field  so  it  is  clearly  sensible  to  make 
sure  it  is  able  to  do  so  to  the  best  advantage.  Owners  are  naturally 
finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  provide  adequate  endowment  to 
accompany  houses  they  propoje  to  make  over,  and  this  now 
seriously  reduces  the  likelihood  of  the  Trust's  being  able  to  secure 
many  more  houses  for  posterity  to  enjoy.  The  Treasury  and  the 
Estate  Duty  Office  are  usually  involved  in  the  negotiations 
associated  with  such  cases,  and  the  Trust  may  in  future  have  to  be 
less  squeamish  about  accepting  subvention  from  the  State  in  one 


form  or  another,  merely  in  order  to  maintain  its  stance  as  an 
independent  body.  Moreover,  the  public  deserves  to  be  give^i 
more  information  on  how  particular  decisions  in  this  area  are 
arrived  at,  for  these  are  now  a  matter  of  wide  interest.  Grave 
concern,  for  instance,  was  caused  by  the  recent  announcement 
that  the  Trust  would  be  unable  to  accept  Arundel  Castle  into  its 
cire.  Only  the  baldest  explanation  has  so  far  been  given ;  should 
we  not  be  told  more  explicitly  why  the  fate  of  this  Windsor 
Castle  of  Britain's  Roman  Catholic  community,  with  its  superb 
collections,  must  remain  in  jeopard}'. 

The  National  Trust  has  in  recent  years  begun  to  take  a  more 
serious  interest  in  the  often  extremely  important  treasures  already 
in  its  care,  and  now  has  a  handful  ot  experts  on  its  staff  who  can  § 
bring  the  same  degree  of  professionalism  to  questions  affecting  tli 
interior  architecture,  furnishings  and  works  of  art  as  the  Trust's 
Area  Agents  have  for  so  long  done  in  the  field  of  estate 
management.  The  latest  guide  books  betoken  this  welcome 
change;  the  contents  of  the  Trust's  first  Year  Book  reveal  how 
quite  a  new  level  of  scholarship  is  today  being  applied  to  the 
insides  of  houses  as  well  as  to  the  outsides. 

Another  agency  that  looks  after  important  houses  and  palaces  I 
is  the  Department  of  the  Environment.  Responsibility  for  their 
buildings,  many  of  which  likewise  have  marvellous  furnishings, 
is  spread  between  several  branches  of  this  Ministry.  Here  too,  a 
much  greater  awareness  of  the  possibilities  is  discernible  today, 
but  the  potential  within  the  Ministry  is  enormous.  Perhaps  a 
separate  unit  should  be  formed  to  deal  with  the  main  complex 
problems  that  arise  in  caring  for  such  assemblages  of  architecture, 
decoration  and  furniture;  a  unit  that  could  take  the  lead  in 
initiating  research  into  problems  to  do  with  matters  like  historic 
paintwork,  textile  preservation,  window  curtaining  and  also  the 
whole  question  of  presenting  historic  houses  to  a  now  much 
better  informed  public. 

In  an  endeavour  to  make  their  voice  heard  more  often,  and  to 
greater  purpose,  a  number  of  owners  have  formed  the  Historic 
Home  Owners  Association.  They  held  a  symposium  last 
November  on  the  theme  of  education  in  country  houses,  in  whicl 
numerous  topics  were  discussed,  including  the  vital  one  of  mone) 
They  hope  to  make  1977  Historic  Houses  Education  Year. 
Maybe  they  will  then  be  able  to  do  tor  the  furnishings  what  1975 
did  tor  the  buildings.  A  further  indication  ot  this  new  direction 
was  another  seminar  given  in  December  by  the  Furniture  History 
Society,  on  the  subject  of  room  arrangement.  Many  people 
involved  in  both  discussions  urged  that  local  museums  and  college: 
even  Universities,  should  be  encouraged  to  treat  a  historic  house : 
more  than  just  one  entity;  a  house  should  be  treated  like  an 
archaeological  site,  with  work  undertaken  on  every  aspect  of  its 
history  from  tithe  maps  to  Edwardian  electric  lights,  eighteenth- 
century  accounts  to  the  Victorian  billiards  room.  Every  house  so 
considered  contains  the  stuff  of  a  dozen  theses,  and  leads  to  a 
greater  awareness  that  house  and  contents  are  in  truth  body  and 
soul.  The  old  style  of  house  furnishings,  aptly  called  'the 
historical  cocktail",  should  give  way  to  a  proper  understanding  of 
how  a  house  was  actually  lived  in ;  'good  taste'  is  no  longer 
enough.  We  hope  that  this  special  Furniture  issue  will  help  in 
that  direction. 
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Much  has  been  written  about  Pugin's  later  furniture  and  his  influence  on  furniture  design 
after  1841,  but  very  little  is  known  of  his  activities  after  the  failure  of  his  business  in  183 1. 
Mr.  Wainwright  here  discusses  the  few  pieces  known  to  have  been  made  by  Pugin  between 
1831  and  [837:  pre- Victorian  pieces  in  which  'every  element  which  was  to  contribute  to 
his  mature  style'  was  already  present. 

\.\V  N.  PI  GINS 
EARO  FI  UNITI  RE 

Clive  Wainwright 


1.  A.  W.  N.  Pugin,  aged  about  thirty. 

This  is  the  only  photograph  of  Pugin  that  is  known  to  exist. 

Very  little  has  been  said  in  print  concerning 
the  furniture  of  A.  W.  N.  Pugin  since  J.  D. 
Crace's  article  in  1894.'  His  judgement  of 
Pugin's  influence  and  importance  is  as  sound  today  as 
it  was  in  1 894 :  'We  of  the  present  day  can  hardly  under- 
stand how  much  we  owe  to  his  teaching.  He  brought 
order  out  of  chaos,  taught  how  much  delight  is  to  be 
found  in  the  smaller  allied  arts  as  well  as  in  the  noble 
art  of  architecture.  Above  all,  he  taught  so  successfully 
that  a  younger  generation  has  come  to  regard  it  as  a 


truism,  self  evident  from  the  very  beginning  that  there 
arc  laws  connecting  design  with  constructive  motive 
which  must  remain  true  for  ail  time  and  for  all  styles. 
The  younger  men  cannot  conceive  a  time  when  no  such 
truth  had  been  expressed  or  recognised,  and  even  the 
criticism  of  all  design  was  supposed  to  be  simply  a 
question  of  taste'.  A  more  recent  article  on  the  furniture 
at  Windsor  Castle  is  fundamental  to  any  study  of 
Pugin's  early  furniture,2  and  a  recent  survey  of  the 
Pugin  furniture  in  the  House  of  Lords  isolated  well  over 
one  thousand  pieces.3  These  include  several  which  are 
without  doubt  the  most  important  surviving  pieces  in 
his  mature  style.  These  all  date  from  the  later  L84OS  and 
are  outside  the  scope  of  this  article. 

The  first  firm  evidence  of  his  involvement  in  furni- 
ture design  comes  when  he  was  aged  fifteen;  his 
fifteenth  birthday  was  on  1  March  1827.  He  wrote 
that  on  26  June  in  that  year  he:  'Went  to  design  and 
make  drawings  for  the  gothic  furniture  at  Windsor 
Castle  at  jQi-is  per  day  for  the  following  rooms.  The 
long  Gallery  .  .  .'.4  This  work  was  for  the  London  firm 
of  Morel  and  Seddon;  most  of  the  furniture  which 
they  supplied  is  still  at  Windsor.  One  of  these  pieces  is 
shown  in  No.  3  ;  they  have  been  so  fully  discussed  else- 
where5 that  I  will  not  deal  with  them  here. 

Pugin  was  at  this  time  also  involved  with  other 
furniture  firms;  he  was,  for  instance,  executing  draw- 
ings for  the  dealer  Edward  Holmes  Baldock.6  Ferrey 
suggested  that  Pugin's  talents  were  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  George  IV  through  his  metalwork  designs  of 
1827:  'His  first  employment  independent  of  his  father 
seems  to  have  been  given  to  young  Pugin  by  the 
celebrated  goldsmiths  Messrs.  Rundell  and  Bridge.  One 
of  their  firm  while  cn^as-ed  in  an  examination  of  some 
ancient  designs  in  the  Print  Room  of  the  British 
Museum  chanced  to  notice  that  he  [Pugin]  was  cm- 
ployed  in  copying  prints  of  Albert  Diircr  and  Israel 
Silvester.  Struck  by  his  skill  in  drawing  the  goldsmith 
accosted  him  and  soon  found  he  possessed  just  the 
genius  his  firm  was  seeking.  His  complete  knowledge 
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1 1  m 


'■Ackennann .  £>0  Strand. 


2.  The  title  page  of 
Pugiii's  'Gothic 
Furniture',  1827. 
It  shows  a  room  filled 
with  the  furniture 
illustrated  in  the  book. 


3 .  Table,  probably 

designed  by 

A.  W.  N.  Pugin  in 

1827. 

Rosewood,  in  part 
gilded  with  gilt 
bronze  enrichments. 
By  Gracious 
Permission  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen. 


of  mediaeval  art  fitted  him  admirably  for  designij 
plate  in  the  old  manner;  his  services  were  immediate, 
secured  and  much  beautiful  plate  was  executed  I 
them  from  Pugin's  designs'.7  It  has  been  plausib 
suggested  that  some  of  the  surviving  designs  were  l; 
royal  church  plate.8 

Before  I  trace  the  progress  of  Pugin's  career  ask 
furniture  designer  there  is  the  matter  of 'Pugin's  Gotl, 
Furniture'.9  A  book  with  this  title  was  published  late  J 
1827,  carrying  twenty-seven  plates.  All  these  plates  hi 
appeared  in  Ackermmi's  Repository  of  Arts,  the  first  J 
1  June  1815  and  that  last  in  September  1827.  ThislJ 
plate  was  used  as  the  title  page  of  the  published  boi 
(No.  2) ;  it  illustrates  a  room  containing  a  number  of  t| 
pieces  which  appear  in  the  book.  W  ere  these  desig 
the  work  of  A.  W.  N.  Pu^in  or  his  father  A.  C.  Pugi 

o  On 

or  did  they  collaborate?  On  1  June  1825,  when  t| 
first  plate  appeared,  A.  W.  N.  Pugin  was  just  thirtel 
years  old,  but  we  do  know  that  he  had  already  cxecutl 
drawings  for  his  father's  publications.  It  is  instruct^ 
to  read  the  text  which  accompanies  the  plates  as  pui 
lishcd  in  the  Repository;  on  26  March  1826,  we  rel 
that:  'The  griffins  which  support  the  base  (of  a  table)  a 
taken  from  that  most  elegant  Gothic  edifice  of  tl 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Palais 
Justice  at  Rouen  .  .  .'.  On  1  June  1826,  the  text  tc 
plate  'Gothic  window  curtains'  tells  us  that:  'Amoi 
the  few  remaining  specimens  which  can  convey  ai 
idea  of  the  ancient  splendour  of  the  interior  of  rooms 
that  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Armand  at  Rouen  .  .  .'.  The 
references  tie  in  very  neatly  with  Fcrrey's  stateme 
that  A.  C.  Pugin:  *in  the  month  of  August  if 
accompanied  with  some  of  his  pupils  [these  include 
Ferrey  and  A.  W.  N.  Pugin]  he  set  out  for  Normancjj 
and  crossing  from  Brighton  to  Dieppe  proceeded  I 
Rouen  .  .  .  the  Palais  de  Justice,  the  Convent  of  S| 
Armand  .  .  .  and  other  building  furnished  excellci 
details'.10  The  drawings  were  for  'Specimens  of  tl 
Architectural  Antiquities  of  Normandy'  which  wJ 
published  in  1827. 

These  published  designs  for  'Gothic'  furniture  are  s» 
similar,  one  to  the  other,  that  they  all  appear  to  be  n 
one  designer.  They  are,  however,  very  similar  41 
character  to  the  furniture  that  we  know  A.  W.  Pugi 
designed  for  Windsor  Castle.  The  most  satisfactot 
answer  would  seem  to  be  that  at  this  period  the  desigl 
characteristics  of  the  work  of  the  father  and  young  soil 
who  he  had  trained,  were  so  close  as  to  be  indistir 
guishablc.  I  would  suggest  that  it  is  not  perhai 
particularly  fruitful  or  useful  to  attempt  to  separate  th 
work  of  one  from  the  other  at  this  early  period  if 
A.  W.  N.  Pugin's  life.  It  is,  I  think,  probable  that  whe 
more  research  is  carried  out  on  A.  C.  Pugin  that  he  wij 
emerge  as  an  interesting  and  talented  architect  an 
designer  in  Ins  own  right.  Ferrey  tells  us  that:  'Th 
superior  knowledge  of  Gotliic  architecture  which  th 
elder  Pugin  was  known  to  possess,  led  many  architect 
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J  se  acquaintance  with  mediaeval  art  was  superficial, 
J  >plv  to  him  for  aid  .  .  .  many  buildings  might  in 
tj  mess  claim  him  as  their  author  instead  ot  the 
o)  itcct  to  whom  they  are  publicly  ascribed'. 1 1 
line  first  individual  style  of  A.  W.  N.  Pugin 
■teed  in  1829.  He  noted  on  23  November  1829, 
H  he:  '.  .  .  began  business  for  myself  in  the  carving 
u  joining  line  at  12  Hart  Street,  Covent  Garden.  At 
I  time  I  only  had  the  upper  loft  .  .  ,'.12  Ferrcy  states 
]  :  'He  would  undertake  to  supply  all  the  ornamental 
>  ions  of  buildings  which  could  by  possibility  be 
:  -uted  apart  from  the  structure  and  hxed  afterwards. 
'  Brst  his  success  was  considerable  and  he  obtained 
r  nsive  commissions  from  Scotland  and  Ireland  ...  a 
i/  amount  of  excellent  detail  both  in  wood  and  stone 
i    prepared  under  his  immediate  directions'.13  A 
inating  series  or  letters  and  drawings  exist  at  the 
I  toria  and  Albert  Museum  which  document  every 
:  se  of  the  design,  supply  and  manufacture  ot  a 
•  nber  of  pieces  ot  turniture  to  Mrs.  Gough  of  Perry 
[  1,  Handsworth,  Birmingham.  The  letters  cover  the 
:  iod  17  June  1830  to  1  September  1831;  Perry  Hall 
i  ;  demolished  in  1928  and  none  of  the  furniture 
cribed  in  these  letters  is  known  to  survive.  The 
igns  for  several  of  these  pieces  are  shown  in  No.  4, 
arc  quite  unlike  the  furniture  of  1827  discussed 
>ve.  They  are  not  in  the  'Gothic'  style  but  in  what 
gin  called  'The  style  of  James  the  1st';  some  ot  the 
tv  Hall  pieces  were  in  the  Gothic  style,  but  even 
se  were  quite  unlike  the  1827  Windsor  pieces.  In  the 
:  of  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Gough  on  1  September  1831, 
gin  said:  'In  my  endeavour  to  render  my  designs  as 
idsome  as  possible  I  have  never  spared  my  money  in 
ir  execution  and  as  in  most  cases  my  prime  cost  has 
Seeded  my  estimate  and  in  no  work  in  winch  I  have 
:n  hitherto  engaged  I  have  been  able  to  clear  my 
nuneration  for  my  exertions  I  have  at  length 
rermined  to  relinquish  the  execution  of  work  myself 
ogether  . .  .'.14  He  would,  in  fact,  but  for  the  inter- 
ntion  of  his  family  have  gone  bankrupt.  Ferrey  states 
it  'he  was  seized  for  non  pavement  of  rent  . .  .'.15 
In  October  1975  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
'xchased  the  table  shown  in  No.  5.  This  is  the  first 
:ce  of  domestic  furniture  made  by  Pugin's  firm  to  be 
covered  so  far.  It  is  similar  in  style  to  the  pieces 
own  in  No.  4 ;  it  is  not  known  for  whom  it  was  made, 
ne  point  of  great  interest  is  that  it  is  stamped 
pugin  underneath  the  top.  No  one  had  suspected  that 
e  pieces  made  by  Pugin's  firm  would  be  stamped.  It 
however,  quite  logical  that  Pugin,  who  at  this  time 
;ned  his  drawings  'A.  Pugin  Jnr',  should  stamp  his 
ime  on  the  products  of  the  only  manufacturing  firm 
'er  to  bear  his  name.  This  table  and  the  other  pieces  of 
cobean-style  furniture  are  in  no  sense  copies  of  sur- 
ving  pieces  of  seventeenth-century  furniture,  but  are 
iginal  creations  in  that  style.  They  compare  very  well 
ith  the  designs  by  Pugin's  contemporaries  who 


worked  in  that  style.  Pugin  had  certainly  studied 
Jacobean  architecture,  for  Ferrey  tells  us  of:  '.  .  .  the 
perfect  knowledge  he  possessed  of  die  peculiar  com- 
bination and  details  of  the  Jacobean  period.  He  had 
studied  buildings  of  this  date  very  closely  having  made 
in  1829  most  elaborate  drawings  at  Hatheld  House'.16 

One  aspect  of  Pugin's  life  which  has  been  rather 
neglected  by  recent  writers,  is  his  importance  as  an 
antiquary  and  collector,  seemingly  as  it  does  not 
appeal  to  those  who  have  in  recent  years  claimed,  on  the 
strength  of  his  published  writings,  that  he  was  a  proto- 
functionalist  and  harbinger  of 'modern  design'.  He  saw 
himself  living  very  much  the  life  of  the  mediaeval  men 
whom  he  saw  portrayed  in  the  illuminated  manu- 
scripts and  described  in  the  early  books  which  he  so 
avidly  collected.  In  No.  6  a  mediaeval  man  can  be 
seen;  Pugin  described  it:  'This  composition  represents 
an  artist  of  the  fifteenth  century  seated  in  his  study 
amidst  his  books  and  drawings  making  an  architectural 
design.  The  furniture  of  the  room  is  altogether  agree- 
able to  the  fashion  of  the  supposed  period,  and  the 
inscriptions  and  other  ornaments  of  the  border  are  also 
designed  in  a  corresponding  style'.17  This  mediaeval 
artist  is  very  fortunate  to  have  in  his  cupboard  copies  of 


4.  Card  tables  and 
window  seats  in  the 
'Jacobean  style' 
designed  in  1S30 
by  A.  W.  N.  Pugin. 
I  'ktoria  and  Albert 
Museum. 


5.  A  tabic  in  the 
'Jacobean  style' 
stamped  a.  pugin. 
It  dates  from  c.  1830. 
Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum. 
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6.  The  frontispiece^ 
'Examples  ofGotl; 
Furniture',  1836.  ■ 
This  plate  is  dated; 
1834  but  the  Doolq 
was  published  in  14 


Pugin's  father's  books,  especially  'Pugin's  Gables'!  I 
have  dealt  elsewhere  with  the  interest  in  ancient  furni- 
ture in  the  1 830s. 18  Pugin  knew  most  of  the  leading 
dealers  in  ancient  furniture  and  antiquities  of  his  day: 
Edward  Hull,  John  Swaby  and  John  Coleman  Isaac 
of  Wardour  Street,  Edward  Baldock  of  Rothbone 
Place  and  John  Webb  of  Bond  Street.  Webb  was  later 
to  make  to  Pugin's  designs  the  most  important  of  the 
pieces  of  furniture  for  the  House  of  Lords.  His  friend- 
ship with  these  dealers  grew  from  his  activity  as  a 
collector  of  mctalwork,  examples  of  wood  and  stone 


carvings  and  books.  That  he  had  grown  up  surrounded 
by  splendid  books  and  objects  is  immediately  obvious 
from  an  examination  of  the  sale  catalogue  of  his  father's 
library.  This  1833  catalogue  lists  not  only  a  remarkable 
architectural  library  but  also  objects  and  plaster  casts  of 
mediaeval  carving.19  Pugin's  own  library  and  collec- 
tion were  so  extensive  that  after  his  death  three  sales 
were  required  for  their  dispersal.20  That  of:  '.  .  .  the 

VALUABLE  AND  IMPORTANT  HISTORICAL,  TOPOGRA- 
PHICAL, ANTIQUARIAN  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL  LIBRARY 
OF  THE  LATE  EMINENT  ARCHITECT  .  .  .',  followed  by, 
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THE  VALUABLE  COLLECTION  OE  FRAMED  ENGRAV- 
S,  DRAWINGS  AND  PAINTINCS  .  .   .',   and,   '.   .  . 
MAEVAL  CARVINGS  IN  OAK  ...  A  CURIOUS  IRON 
iJ  )CKER,  TWO  SINGULAR  IRON  CHESTS  ...  AN  IVORY 
iFTSM AN  OF  THE  XV  CENTURY  .  .  .  RAFFAELLE  WARE 

)  Italian  majolica  .  .  .',  give  a  clue  to  the  range 
lis  interests. 

ucin's  friend,  Mr.  Swaby,  was  certainly  selling 
quities  as  early  as  1 822  to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Scott's 
nd  Archibald  Constable,  who  was  helping  to  collect 
Bets  for  Abbotsford,  wrote  to  Scott  in  that  year:  'I 
it  yesterday  to  the  shop  of  a  curious  person  -  Mr. 
aby  in  Wardour  Street  ...  I  found  two  large  elbow 
us ...  1  purchased  them  [they  are  still  at  Abbotsford] 
.  I  have  been  on  the  look  out  for  antique  carvings 
Pugin  \\  as  very  much  part  ofthe  same  antiquarian 
veinent  as  Scott,  and  though  they  seem  never  to 
c  met,  their  mutual  interest  in  the  mediaeval  world 
ind  expression  in  the  famous  ballet  based  on  Scott's 
.  el  'Kenilworth'.  Pugin  wrote  that  in  March  1831: 
le  ballet  of  Kennilworth  [sic]  composed  by  Mr. 
shaves  [the  famous  choreographer].  For  his  ballet  I 
ntcd  two  scenes,  the  interior  of  Cumnor  Place  and 
jenwich  Palace  ...  I  likewise  furnished  documents 
costumes  and  other  scenes  .  .  .'.22  The  Athenaeum 
.1  that  the  ballet  was:  '.  .  .  magnificent  beyond  des- 
ption  .  .  .  The  scenery  is  gorgeous  in  the  extreme 
,\23  The  London  Literary  Gazette  said: '.  .  .  one  ofthe 
indest  pageants  wc  ever  witnessed  on  the  stage 
.\24  Put  the  Pu°;in-Scott  connection  extends  also 


7.  A  drawing  of 
'an<  ient  furniture' 
by  A.  W.  N.  Pugii 
dated  1834. 


into  the  realm  of  furniture.  No.  7  shows  several 
interesting  pieces  of  antique  furniture  drawn  by  Pugin. 
This  engraving   illustrated  a  chapter  on  'Ancient 


S.  The  school  room  at 
King  Edward's 
School,  Birmingham. 
By  kind  permission  of 
John  Wybrow  Ltd. 
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9.  The  headmaster's  scat  designed  in  about  1835 
for  King  Edward's  School,  Birmingham. 
By  kind  permission  of  King  Edward's  School. 
Photograph  :John  Wybrow  Ltd. 


11.  An  octagonal  table  designed  in  about  183  s 
for  King  Edward's  School,  Birmingham. 
By  kind  permission  of  King  Edward's  School. 
Photograph  :  John  Wybrow  Ltd. 


Furniture'  in  a  book  of  illustrations  to  Scott's  poo* 
published  in  1834.25 

By  1834  Pugin  was  once  again  taken  up  with  I 
design  of  furniture  for  production.  As  far  as  isTcnon 
at  present,  no  furniture  designed  by  him  in  the  j 
years  after  the  failure  of  his  business  in  September  li 
survives,  apart  from  that  which  I  shall  now  discuss., 
large  number  of  designs  do,  however,  survive  fromt; 
period;  these  show  that  his  style  was  evolving  rapid 
In  1833  Charles  Barry  designed  King  Edward's  Scho 
Birmingham,  aided  by  Pugin.  The  school  was 
impressive  building  in  the  Perpendicular  style;  Barr. 
biographer  said:  '.  .  .  the  two  grand  school  rooi( 
which  are  probably  almost  unequalled  in  magnified 
of  size  and  proportion  .  .  .  The  school  was  complef 
in  1836  .  .  .  There  was  another  reason  which  made  hj 
[Barry]  look  back  with  pleasure  to  this  work.  It  was5 
connection  with  it  that  he  first  made  the  acquaintar 
of  Mr.  Pugin  .  .  ,'.26  No.  8  shows  one  of  the  V 
splendid  school  rooms;  the  interesting  gasoliers  ; 
very  probably  after  Pugin's  design.  The  school 
sadly  been  demolished,  but  the  pieces  of  furninl 
shown  in  Nos.  9,  10  and  11  were  fortunately  moved 
the  new  school.  The  splendid  headmaster's  seat,  vb 
its  appropriate  text  above,  shown  in  No.  9,  can  be  s 
at  the  end  of  the  room  (No.  8),  where  it  was  built  i 
the  panelling.  A  drawing  by  Pugin  for  tins  piece 
furniture  survives  in  the  riba  Drawings  Collecti™ 
No.  1 1  shows  an  octagonal  table  probably  made  m 
the  school  library.  It  is  of  primary  importance  to  tl 
history  of  1830s'  'Gothic'  furniture;  though  the  og™ 
caps  on  its  base  refer  back  to  those  on  the  table  frdl 
Windsor  Castle  (No.  2)  -  their  probable  source  -m 
Henry  vn's  chapel  at  Westminster  Abbey  -  the  01 
agonal  top  and  the  stout  cross-members  which  suppi 
it  look  forward  to  Pugin's  furniture  of  the  184 
No.  10  shows  the  'Second  Master's  desk',  which  c 
be  seen  in  situ  on  the  left  in  No.  8.  A  tracing  of  Pugi 
drawing  survives  (No.  12),  showing  that  it  original 
stood  on  a  plinth:  the  present  base  wras  presuinal 
added  when  it  was  moved  from  the  old  school.  T 
tracing  is  contained  in  the  Moulton  Barrett  Album  in  t 
House  of  Lords  Record  Office.  The  fascinating  pi 
exhibits  Pugin's  first  use,  in  an  existing  piece 
furniture,  of  his  dramatic  x-framc  support.  This  mo 
was  borrowed  by  Pugin  from  mediaeval  timl 
framed  house,  or  roof  construction.  The  form  was 
become  an  essential  and  exciting  element  in  his  mi 
important  later  furniture.  No  firm  date  within  t 
range  183 3-1 836  has  yet  been  established,  but  I  won 
suggest  that  the  most  reasonable  date  might  be  late 
1834  or  early  1835.  Later  in  1835  and  in  1836,  Pug 
was  working  with  Barry  on  the  designs  for  the  N 
Palace  of  Westminster  competition.  These  pieces 
furniture  are  of  crucial  importance  as  links  between  t 
pieces  made  by  Pugin's  firm  in  1 829-1 83 1  and  the  pie< 
he  was  to  design  in  the  1840s. 
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10.  The  second 
master's  desk, 
designed  in  about 
1835  for  King 
Edward's  School, 
Birmingham. 
By  kind  permission  of 
King  Edward's  School. 
Photograph  '.John 
Wybrow  Ltd. 


12.  A  tracing  of 
Pugin's  drawing  of 
about  1835  for  the 
second  master's  desk 
at  King  Edward's 
School,  Birmingham. 
By  kind  permission  of 
the  House  of  Lords' 
Record  Office. 

Below. 

13.  Two  stools  from 
'Gothic  Furniture', 
1835. 


-'•1 


In  1835  Ackerman  published  for  Pugin  the  book  of 
furniture  designs,  which  is  his  most  famous  publication 
on  furniture.  It  is  entitled  'Gothic  Furniture  in  the  style 
of  the  fifteenth  century  designed  and  etched  by  A.  W. 
N.  Pugin':  two  similar  volumes  on  metalwork  were 
published  as  companions  to  it.27  This  book,  in  title  and 
subject,  is  so  similar  to  the  book  of  1827,  previously  dis- 
cussed, that  the  two  have  often  been  confused.  In  this 
1835  book,  Pugin  made  public  the  range  of  motifs 
which  we  have  seen  him  building  up  since  1827;  he 
also  significantly  extended  this  range.  No.  13  shows 
a  design  for  a  stool  which  in  its  construction  exhibits 
the  first  published  example  of  his  tusked  and  pegged 
tenon  joint.  This  form  of  revealed  construction  was 
based  upon  mediaeval  precedents.  Pugin's  design  (No. 
12)  for  the  desk,  shown  in  No.  10,  included  this  form, 
but  it  was  not  carried  out  on  the  executed  piece.  As 
the  drawing  was  not  published  it  would  have  had  little 
influence  on  other  designers.  This  form  of  pegged 
construction  and  the  x-frame  bracing  shown  in  Nos. 
10  and  13  were  to  become,  during  the  1840s,  two  of 
the  most  significant  and  exciting  of  Pugin's  innova- 
tions in  furniture  design.  In  discussing  the  true  princi- 
ples of  wooden  construction,  1841,  he  was  to  say:  'We 
do  not  find  a  single  feature  introduced  beyond  the 


decoration  of  what  was  necessary  for  their  substan  d 
construction.  What  can  be  stronger  and  at  the  sa,e 
time  more  ornamental  than  the  curvilinear  Jpraci* 

'28 

The  chair  shown  in  No.  14  was  designed  by  Pun 
for  Scarisbrick  Hall  in  Lancashire,  and  is  very  closei 
appearance  to  a  design  published  in  'Gothic  Fur- 
ture  .  .  .'  in  1835.  Pugin  started  to  design  his  extensi; 
alterations  to  Scarisbrick  in  1837.  Ferrey  tells  us  th: 
'Feb  11  [1837]  began  Mr.  Scarisbrick's  Hall'.29  1; 
works  at  Scarisbrick  went  on  well  into  the  1840s.  T; 
set  of  chairs,  of  which  this  is  one,  has  no  document! 
date,  but  they  are  so  close  to  the  published  design  { 
1835  that  a  date  of  1837/8  seems  likely.  Pugin's  desi,. 
ideas  were  changing  year  by  year  and  by  1839  or  18) 
he  would  have  designed  a  rather  different  form  of  cha|. 
Chairs  based  on  the  same  published  design  were  beir 
made  in  Germany  as  early  as  1836.  On  19  November', 
that  year  the  Wardour  Street  dealer,  John  Colemi 
Isaac,  wrote  to  his  wife:  'Before  I  left  Fiirth  I  order  I 
one  of  those  Gothic  Arm  Chairs  out  of  Pugin's  Bo< 
[there  was  only  one  arm-chair  design  in  it]  it  is  to  cc 
£2  7s.'.  30  Were  the  costs  of  making  chairs  such  as  tl- 
lower  in  Germany?  Or  were  the  Germans  active- 
copying  Pugin's  furniture  designs?  We  have  no  id, 
who  made  the  Scarisbrick  chairs,  but  they  are  certain 
very  solidly  made  and  well  carved.  It  seems  unlike 
that  they  were  made  in  Germany,  but  not  impossih 
As  mentioned  above,  Pugin  knew  Isaac:  he  certain 
purchased  objects  from  his  shop.3 1 

The  splendour  of  the  Scarisbrick  interiors  as  Pug 
imagined  them  is  perfectly  captured  in  his  watercolo- 
perspective  (colour),  probably  painted  in  1837.  Tl 
great  octagonal  table,  the  impressive  buffet  stackt 
with  Puginian  plate,  the  splendid  fireplace  and  tl 
monkish  figure  -  Pugin  himself?  -  lurking  almc 
off-stage  all  contribute  to  this  romantic  recreation  < 
a  mediaeval  great  hall.  The  great  hall  as  actually  con 
pleted  was  as  impressive  as  the  watercolour  desigi 
'This  apartment  is  about  forty-five  feet  by  thirty  fe< 
and  eighty  feet  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  lantei, 
light,  and  is  floored  with  encaustic  tiles  of  beautiful  ar 
rare  designs.  The  mantelpiece  is  built  of  stone  .  . 
supporting  two  mail  clad  knights  and  having  the  arn 
of  the  Scarisbrick  family  in  the  centre  ...  on  the  ea 
side  is  a  magnificent  and  elaborately  carved  oak  screei 
The  spandrels  and  roof  are  filled  with  the  represent; 
tions  of  antediluvian  and  fabulous  monsters,  in  gol 
and  appropriate  colours .  .  .'.32 

To  my  knowledge  no  piece  of  Pugin  domest; 
furniture  dating  from  the  period  183  8-1 841  has  yet  bee 
discovered;  it  may  be  that  he  produced  little  at  th 
time  because  of  his  commitment  to  church  building 
It  is,  I  hope,  clear  from  this  article  that  by  1837  - 
should  be  stressed  that  all  the  objects  with  which  I  hav 
dealt  are  pre-Victorian  -  every  element  which  was  t 
contribute  to  his  mature  style  of  furniture  design  ws 
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present  in  his  work.  The  way  in  which  he  forged  these 
elements  together  to  form  his  mature  style  will  be 
discussed  in  a  subsequent  article. 
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For  furniture  historians  today,  the  work  of  the  eighteenth-century  cabinet-maker,  John  Linnell,  is  unique.  H; 
is  the  only  leading  craftsman  in  the  field  by  whom  original  furniture  drawings  survive  in  considerable  quantitj 
and  range.  • 


\  P/VIROF  MIRRORS  AND 
CONSOLES     JOH  N  LINN  EL 


I 


Helena  Hayward 


Over  three  hundred  and  fifty  of 
| John  Linnell's  designs  in  pen  and 
ink  and  watercolour  are  preserved 
in  die  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.1  They 
were  gathered  together  after  his  death  in 
1796  by  his  relative,  the  architect,  Charles 
Heathcotc  Tatham.  Many  are  in  the 
Rococo  style  and  were  undertaken  after 
lohn  Linnell  joined  his  father,  William,  in 
the  family  business  in  about  1750.  At  that 
time  John  Linnell  was  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  He  had  probably  been  trained  as  an 
apprentice  by  his  father,  from  whom  he 
learnt  not  only  his  craft  as  a  carver,  but  also 
how  to  manage  a  large  London  firm  con- 
cerned with  carving,  cabinet-making  and 
upholstery.  His  own  particular  strength 
lay  in  his  prowess  as  an  artist,  and  before 
coming  into  the  family  firm  he  attended 
classes  in  drawing  at  St.  Martin's  Lane 
Academy.  He  was  thus  well-equipped  to 
take  over  responsibility  for  the  design  work 
in  his  father's  establishment.  This,  at  the 
time,  was  in  Long  Acre  where  John  Linnell 
first  began  his  professional  life.  By  then  his 
father  had  among  his  distinguished  clients 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  for  whom  John 
Linnell  probably  designed  the  details  of  a 
chinoiserie  Summer  House  in  the  grounds 
of  Woburn  Abbey.2  There  were  also  other 
noble  or  wealthy  clients  who  patronised 
the  firm  around  1750,  such  as  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort  at  Badminton  House.  Gloucester- 
shire, William  Drake,  and  the  famous  blue- 
stocking Mrs.  Montagu,  at  their  houses  in 
Hill  Street,  Mayfair,  and  James  West  at 
Alscott  Park,  Warwickshire. 

In  1754  the  firm's  fortunes  had  suthci- 
iently  advanced  to  warrant  a  move  to  a 
larger  workshop  in  a  more  fashionable 
neighbourhood,  at  28  Berkeley  Square. 
Here  John  Linnell  continued  to  concen- 
trate upon  designing  for  their  patrons, 
while  also  dealing  with  some  of  the  ad- 
ministration for  his  father.  His  surviving 
drawings  illustrate  his  role  as  a  designer  and 
their  significance  lies  in  their  direct  con- 
nection with  the  firm's  clients  for  they 
were  carried  out  to  the  individual  orders  of 
patrons  and,  apart  perhaps  from  a  small 
minority,  were  not  intended  as  the  basis  for 
a  publication. 


The  drawing  of  a  mirror  and  console 
table  en  suite  illustrated  here  is  one  of  four 
similar  designs  (No.  1).  In  this  example,  in 
pen  and  ink  with  the  woodwork  painted 
yellow,  the  mirror  has  characteristic 
Rococo  twisting  tree  trunks,  leafy  branches 
and  pendant  swags  of  flowers.  The  consoles, 
w  ith  their  boldly  curving  legs,  united  by  a 
stretcher,  and  their  shaped  tops,  are  mark- 
edly Continental  in  character  and  reveal 
Linnell's  knowledge  of  French  and  German 
engraved  designs  which  he  studied  at  St. 
Martin's  Lane  Academy.  The  drawing  was 
probably  undertaken  early  in  the  1750s  and 
could  have  been  done,  therefore,  either 
while  the  firm  was  still  in  Long  Acre  or 
after  the  move  to  Berkeley  Square. 

It  was  the  usual  practice  in  the  eighteenth 
century  for  designers  to  present  their  clients 
with  a  choice.  If  the  commission  was  very 
important,  this  was  sometimes  done  by 
providing  the  patron  with  two  or  more 
separate  drawings.  Another  way  was  to 
paste  a  flap  over  part  of  a  design  so  that  this 
could  be  raised  to  reveal  an  alternative  ver- 
sion beneath.  The  most  economical  and 
usual  method,  however,  was  to  offer  two 
proposals  in  one  drawing  by  making  one 
side  of  the  piece  different  from  the  other. 
In  the  present  design  this  last  method  was 
used  by  John  Linnell. 

Very  few  of  Linnell's  drawings  are  in- 
scribed with  the  names  of  the  clients  for 
whom  they  were  prepared.  All  cannot,  of 
course,  have  met  with  approval  but  we 
have  C.  H.  Tatham's  assurance,  with  which 
he  prefaced  the  collection  of  his  relative's 
drawings,  that  they  were  'for  the  most  part 
executed'.  Fortunately,  it  can  be  established 
that  the  drawing  illustrated  was,  indeed, 
executed.  A  pair  of  gilt  mirrors  and  con- 
soles survive  based  exactly  upon  it  and 
using,  for  the  mirrors,  the  motifs  shown  on 
the  left  side  of  the  drawing  (No.  2).  The 
carving  is  executed  with  the  same  sharp 
brio  which  is  expressed  in  the  drawing  and 
this  is  particularly  apparent  in  the  aggres- 
sive posture  of  the  bird  and  the  slightly 
tilted  scrolling  feet  of  the  consoles  (No.  3). 
There  is  no  doubt  that  these  pieces 
were  made  in  the  Linnell  workshop,  but 
more  than  one  carver  may  well  have  been 


engaged  in  their  execution.  Perhaps  th 
young  John  Linnell  was  himself  amon 
them.  But  father  and  son  were  running 
busy  and  growing  business  which  develop 
ed  into  a  leading  West  End  establishmer; 
and  it  is  more  probable  that  they  were  fullj 
occupied  with  administration  and  in  at 
tending  to  their  clients'  needs. 

For  whom  these  pieces  were  made  is  nd 
known.  They  were  until  recently  J 
Boreham  House,  Essex.  This  was  built  i 
the  early  eighteenth  century  for  Benjamil 
Hoare,  the  son  of  the  banker,  Sir  Richarl 
Hoare.  Benjamin  Hoare  died  in  1749  aftd 
which  the  house  was  variously  occupied  an 
there  are  no  documents  to  establish  thj 
date  when  the  pieces  came  into  the  house. 

Changes  of  fashion  and  the  varyinj 
fortunes  of  owners  have  sadly  combined  0 
deprive  many  historic  English  houses  cji 
their  original  furniture,  which  has  com 
scqucntly  been  dispersed  or  broken  uo 
Even  in  the  eighteenth  century  furniturl 
was  being  altered  to  suit  new  demands 
This  applied  particularly  to  mirrors,  for  th) 
plate  glass  was  very  expensive  and  it  wa! 
constantly  recut  and  reset  in  new  frames 
An  owner  inheriting  family  properr 
would  almost  certainly  have  what  he  fel 
to  be  old-fashioned  mirrors  refrained.  Lik 
other  London  cabinet-makers,  the  Linnel 
workshop  in  Berkeley  Square  was  als( 
commissioned  to  undertake  such  wrork  am 
Linnell's  bills  rendered  to  his  clients  shov 
how  often  he  was  asked  to  take  over  thei' 
old  mirrors  for  re-silvering  and  rc-niounfl 
ing  in  more  modern  frames.  For  instance 
in  furnishing  Shardclocs  in  Buckingham- 
shire for  William  Drake  in  1766,  join 
Linnell  actually  made  sketches  for  his  owl; 
records,  noting  the  shape  and  dimension 
of  ten  mirrors  which  were  to  be  sent  up  t(| 
his  premises  in  London  for  re-use,  and  foi 
which  he  had  to  account  to  his  client. 

In  view  of  such  hazards,  the  pieces  illus- 
trated are  particularly  fortunate  survivals, 
and,  their  importance  is  greatly  enhanca 
by  their  identification  with  the  Linnel 
firm.  They  are  the  only  pair  of  mirror- 
and  console  tables  at  present  known  whicl 
were  designed  by  the  young  John  Linnel 
and  executed  in  the  family  workshop. 
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Right. 

2.  One  of  a  pair  of  carved  and  gilt  mirrors  and 
console  tables  after  the  Linnell  design  in  No.  i . 
Messrs.  Jeremy,  255  King's  Road, 

Chelsea,  London,  S.W.j. 

Above. 

3.  Detail  of  console  table. 


NOTES 

1 .  Department  of  Prints  and  Drawings. 
E.  59-414, 1929. 

2.  Bedford  Archives.  Bedfordshire  County 
Record  Office. 

3.  Drake  Papers,  Buckinghamshire  County 
Record  Office. 


The  eighteenth  century  is  often  thought  of  as  a  great  age  of  letter  writing,  not  least  for 
those  ladies  of  taste  and  refinement  who  delighted  in  correspondence.  Mr.  Gloag  here 
points  out  the  powerful  contribution  to  this  largely  lost  art  by  furniture  makers  who 
produced  ingenious  and  practical  writing  desks  and  cabinets. 


DESIGN  FOR  CORRESPONDENCE 

John  Gloag 


Few,  if  any,  of  the  prolific  letter  writers  of  the 
great  age  of  personal  correspondence  that  lasted 
from  the  mid-seventeenth  century  to  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  probably  realised  how'profoundly  their 
personal  tidiness  was  encouraged  and  simplified  by  the 
skill  of  cabinet-makers,  whose  ingenuity  relieved  them 
of  the  intermittent  exasperation  generated  by  lost  or 
mislaid  documents.  Writing  desks  and  various  elabora- 
tions of  them  had  been  known  since  the  Middle  Ages; 
but'the  combined  writing  desk  and  storage  cabinet  for 
papers  developed  during  the  second  half  of  the 


ccnth  century,  and  the  scrutoire,  or  scriptoire, 
-cel.  which  provided  m  addition  to  convenient 
rs  and  cupboards,  a  flat  instead  of  a  sloping  sur- 
,  or  writing,  on  which  .1  standish  with  an  ink 
,  sand-box,  pern  and  other  writing  appliances 
rest  w  ithout  sliding  off. 

:  scrutoire,  a  tall  writing  cabinet  with  a  fall-down 
and  three  or  four  drawers  below  the  upper  part, 
troduccd  in  the  reign  of  Charles  n.  and  the  terms 
re  and  scriptoirc,  which  appear  to  have  been  inter- 
eable,  remained  in  use  throughout  the  eighteenth 
■y.  Nos.  i  and  2  show  a  late  seventeenth-century 
Ac  veneered  in  walnut,  and  influenced  in  propor- 
nd  moulded  detail  by  contemporary  architectur- 
te.  The  cornice  and  pulvinated  frieze  accord 
itely  with  those  on  the  entablature  of  the  Roman 
order,  for  cabinet-makers  were  fully  acquainted 
:he  details  of  what  was  then  regarded  as  'modern' 
ecture.  So  were  their  customers.  An  informed 
ele  was  a  boon  and  seldom  an  embarrassment  to 
ects  or  to  designers  and  makers  of  furniture,  and 
the  late  seventeenth  century  to  the  early  nine- 
1  few  educated  people  disdained  knowledge  of  the 
es  of  classic  architecture;  this  fostered  a  critical 
d  for  good  proportions  and  elegance  in  furniture 
n. 

te  of  the  most  convenient  devices  perfected  by 
et-makers  was  the  writing  drawer  with  shelves 
>igeon-holes  at  the  back  and  a  hinged  front  that 
it  and  was  secured  by  brass  quadrant  stays  when 
rawer  was  pulled  out;  such  drawers  were  often 
to  large  library  cases  and  also  to  upright  cases 
shelves  and  doors  above  the  drawer,  but  chiefly  to 
,  compact  designs  like  the  example  with  the  knee- 
shown  in  No.  3.  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century 
all-front  bureau  was  introduced,  with  drawers 
V,  the  carcass  standing  usually  on  shaped  bracket 
nd  the  fall  supported  by  lopers,  a  contemporary 
for  sliding  rails  (No.  4).  The  sloping  fall  front  had 
ired  late  in  the  previous  century,  but  the  compact, 
nodious  fall-front  bureau  with  six  or  more 
ers  of  varying  depth,  became  a  standard  form 
lghout  the  Georgian  and  Victorian  periods,  and  is 


3 .  Early  eighteenth-century  escritoire  in  veneered  walnut, 
with  kneehole  and  cupboard.  Escritoire  or  secretary  were 
contemporary  terms  for  a  piece  of  furniture  with  a  writing 
drawer.  This  could  be  pulled  out  and  the  hinged  front  was 
secured  by  metal  quadrants  or  rested  on  sliders  and  formed 
a  flat  writing  surface. 
Mrs.  John  Atkinson. 


ft. 

e  seventeenth-century,  English  scrutoire  or  scriptoire,  the 
tal  terms  for  a  fall-down  front  writing  cabinet,  and  in  use 
ate  in  the  following  century.  This  example  is  veneered 
lnut,  with  a  ten-pointed  star  device  inlaid  on  the  central 
of  the  fall ;  a  moulded  cornice  and  pulvinated  frieze  of 
oic  order,  and  bun  feet.  The  frieze  contains  a  drawer  that 
: locked. 


e  scrutoire  with  fall  lowered,  showing  the  drawers  above, 
ng,  and  below  the  cupboard.  (The  star  device  is  repeated 
mailer  scale  on  the  cupboard  door.)  The  open  space 
V  the  cupboard  could  accommodate  a  standish,  that  could 
nto  it  when  the  fall  was  raised. 
John  Atkinson. 


4.  Bureau  in  veneered  walnut,  with  the  fall  supported  on 
sliders,  c.  1725-173 5.  This  compact  and  capacious  type  became 
the  standard  form  of  the  bureau,  which  still  persists. 
The  late  Leslie  Mansfield. 
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still  used.  During  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteci 
century  the  'Cylinder  Fall  Desk'  came  into  use,  ar* 
given  that  name  in  'The  Cabinet-Makers' _Lon>n 
Book  of  Prices'  (1788);  also  in  'The  Prices  of  CabL 
Work'  (1797).  This  type  of  curved  fall  is  illustrate  n 
Nos.  5  and  6.  This  design  has  one  long  drawer  be  n- 
the  desk,  and  both  desk  and  drawer  slide  forward  a |v 
inches  to  increase  the  space  for  writing;  sometik 
there  were  two  drawers,  and  the  description  givei 
the  1797  edition  of  'The  Prices  of  Cabinet  Wi' 
specifies  'three  drawers  in  front'  and  'three  aP 
drawers,  three  sham  ditto,  and  six  letter  holes  inside 
Pigeon-hole  is  not  a  contemporary  term:  in 
eighteenth  century  such  partitioned  spaces  were  cal 
letter  holes  or  lockers,  which  was  rather  confusinji 
locker  also  described  several  other  pieces  of  cabi» 
work.  The  costs  for  a  cylinder-fall  writing  table  ana 
desk  are  given:  -£2.11.0  for  the  former,  3.0  font 
latter,  plus  various  small  extras  amounting  to  a  I 
shillings  and  pence.  But  costs  were  rising  at  the  en<f 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  a  paragraph  in  the  Preft 
of  the  work  just  quoted  explains  that:  'The  advanfi 
Price  of  every  necessary  of  Life  required  an  Increase 
the  Wages  of  the  industrious  Mechanic;  to  this  i: 
trusted  the  Work  will  shew  that  due  Regard  hath  b>o 
paid,  and  the  mutual  Interest  of  the  Master  j 
Journeyman  properly  consulted'.  Such  explanatiu 
expressed  with  less  deference  and  grace,  have  11 
since  become  familiar. 

The  closed  fall  of  a  bureau  or  writing  table,  when 
flat  and  sloping  at  an  angle  of  450,  smoothly  curl 
when  semi-cylindrical,  or  reeded  and  curved  when 
the  form  of  a  tambour  (that  flexible  shutter  introdui 
from  France  in  the  late  eighteenth  century)  coj 
always  hide  disorder;  although  everything  desigil 
for  writing  was  carefully  thought  out  to  minim 
muddle  and  to  encourage  systematic  arrangement. '.  I 
complications  were  introduced  when  the  idea 
combining  toilet  and  writing  tables  was  imported, 
many   other  modish  notions,   from   France.  1 


Left,  above  and  below. 
5  and  6.  A  cylinder-fall  writing  tabic  in  mahogany,  inlaid  w* 
thin  lines  of  satinwood,  c.  i790-i8oo.Whcn  open,  the  lower! 
part  with  die  drawer,  slid  forward,  thus  extending  the  writiii 
surface.  The  curved  fall  slid  back  behind  the  pigeon-holes  ant 
their  flanking  drawers. 

Right ,  above  and  below. 

7  and  8.  The  bureau  toilette  that  combined  the  functions  of  a 
toilet  and  writing  table,  originated  in  France,  and  in  early 
examples  the  rising  glass  and  accommodation  for  the  irregull 
regiment  of  bottles  and  jars,  claimed  most  of  the  available 
space.  Stationery  lived  in  one  or  two  inconspicuous  drawers  1 
and  letter  writing  was  done  on  any  clear  surface  that  was 
momentarily  available.  The  example  shown  here,  open  and 
closed,  is  of  early  eighteenth-century  origin :  later,  in  the 
1 760s,  French  cabinet-makers  invented  the  far  more  compact 
bonheur-du-jour,  that  was  used  in  boudoircs  for  scribbling 
the  occasional  note,  rather  than  serious  letter  writing,  and  foi 
quick  repairs  to  make-up,  not  the  ceremonial  preparation  foi 
displaying  the  glories  and  intricacies  of  the  toilet. 
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bureau  toilette  could  become  a  congested  battlefield  be- 
tween regiments  of  bottles,  jars,  bowls,  and  brushes, 
while  paper,  envelopes,  pens  and  ink  usually  lost  the 
contest,  and  a  rising  glass  reflected  the  scene  of  strife,  as 
in  the  early  eighteenth-century  French  design,  shown 
open  and  closed  by  Nos.  7  and  8.  In  the  1760s  French 
cabinet-makers  invented  the  smaller  and  tar  more  con- 
venient bonheur-du-jour,  though  it  was  not  known  by 
that  name  until  the  end  of  Louis  xv's  reign,  after  it  had 
been  fashionable  for  several  years.  It  was  basically  a 
small  writing  table,  with  accommodation  for  a  few 
toilet  accessories,  surmounted  by  a  little  cupboard  with 
doors  of  inlaid  wood  or  dummy  book  backs  in  leather, 
closed  by  a  tambour  panel  that  slid  into  the  sides.  A 
comparable  English  design,  intended  exclusively  for 
writing,  was  the  sheveret  or  cheveret  (No.  13),  which  was 
a  narrow  desk  or  cabinet  with  tapering  legs,  described  in 
The  Prices  of  Cabinet  Work'  as  a  Lady's  Cabinet,  'two 
feet  six  inches  long,  one  foot  six  inches  from  front  to 
back'  with  a  flap  nine  inches  wide,  hinged  to  the  front 
with  card-table  hinges,  'supported  by  two  lopers  to 
draw  out  at  the  top  of  the  legs  .  .  ...  A  smaller  variety, 
one  foot  eight  inches  long,  was  described  as  a  Lady's 
Work  Table. 

Specialised  writing  tables  and  desks  enjoyed  transi- 
tory popularity,  such  as  writing  fire  screens  or  screen 
writing  tables,  contemporary  names  used  by  late  eight- 
eenth-century cabinet-makers  to  describe  shallow  writ- 
ing desks  with  a  fall  front  and  a  cupboard  in  the  lower 
part  ;  the  carcass  formed  a  hre  screen  and  was  raised  on 
claws  and  could  be  wheeled  close  to  an  open  fire,  so 
that  anybody  seated  at  it  could  keep  their  feet  warm 
without  scorching  their  legs.  Although  Sheraton  in 
'The  Cabinet  Dictionary'  (1803)  asserted  that  bureaux 
'are  nearly  obsolete  in  London;  at  least  they  are  so 
among  fashionable  people',  they  were  still  made  in 
large  numbers  and  were  never  discarded. 

One  specialised  writing  cabinet,  that  bears  the  name 
of  its  inventor,  could  be  regarded  as  the  forerunner  cf 
the  latter-day  filing  cabinet.  This  was  called  a  Croft, 
after  the  Rev.  Sir  Herbert  Croft,  Bt.  (1751-1816).  The 
oval  top  had  hinged  flaps,  resting  on  lopers,  which 
folded  down  to  reduce  the  area  of  the  top;  there 
was  a  writing  drawer  and  beneath  that  a  series  of 
twelve  drawers  with  a  door  in  front  of  them.  Another 
combined  writing  desk  and  filing  cabinet,  and  one  that 
had  a  long  and  popular  lite,  was  the  davenport.  The 
prototype  was  made  by  the  firm  of  Gillow  in  the  late 
eighteenth  century  for  a  certain  Captain  Davenport 
and  was  described  as  a  desk.  The  design  was  entered 
under  the  name  of  the  original  customer  in  the  Gillow 
records  (E.  and  S.  Books),  and  there  were  repeat  orders 
for  it;  the  original  form  was  a  case  of  drawers  below 
and  a  sloping  desk  above;  but  this  relatively  simple 
type  was  transformed  into  something  lighter,  more 
convenient,  and  occasionally  elegant. 

Loudon  included  two  designs  for  these  writing  desks 
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in  his  'Encyclopaedia  of  Cottage,  Farm,  and  Villa 
Architecture  and  Furniture'  (1833),  and  varied  the 
spelling  of  the  name.  'Devenports  (so  called  from  the 
inventor's  name)',  he  wrote,  'are  drawing  room  writ- 
ing cabinets  used  by  ladies'.  Those  he  illustrated  on 
page  1066  of  his  vast  'Encyclopaedia'  were  drawn  from 
samples  in  the  showrooms  of  W.  F.  Dalziel,  a  cabinet- 
maker with  premises  in  Great  James's  Street.  Like  the 
designs  shown  in  Nos.  9,  10,  1 1  and  12,  they  are  wholly 
different  in  form  from  the  original  type,  though  all  are 
fitted  with  drawers  and,  except  Nos.  9  and  10,  have 
sloping  desks. 

The  continuation  of  the  classical  tradition  into  the 
early  Victorian  period  is  demonstrated  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  walnut  davenport  (Nos.  9  and  10),  with  the 
desk  supported  on  cabriole  legs,  while  the  robust  turn- 
ed supports  of  the  base,  the  related  curves  of  the  fall  and 
back,  the  fret  above  the  'harlequin'  with  the  three 
drawers  and  four  letter  holes  that  rise  from  the  body, 
all  indicate  the  emergence  of  a  Victorian  vernacular 
style  that  was  developing  when  it  was  arrested  by  the 
disastrous  confusion  of  national  taste  occasioned  by 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  The  davenport  shown  in 
Nos.  11  and  12  is  earlier,  and  resembles  one  of  those 
illustrated  by  Loudon;  but  the  ornamental  bases  and 
capitals  of  the  columns  and  the  controlled  solidity  of 
the  design  foreshadow  the  vernacular  style  that  never 
came  to  full  maturity. 

All  the  desks,  writing  tables  and  bureaux  of  the 
mid-nineteenth  century  reveal  a  laudable  devotion  to 
system  and  orderliness  in  the  great  home  industry  of 
letter  writing.  The  cabinet-maker  was  still  contribut- 
ing his  skill  to  furthering  such  virtuous  and  tidy  habits, 
and  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  Georgian 
or  early  Victorian  furniture  designed  for  correspond- 
ence remain  permanently  in  debt  to  his  firm,  but 
reticent,  ingenuity. 


heft,  above  and  below. 

9  and  10.  Early  Victorian  davenport  in  walnut,  shown  open 
and  closed.  The  four  drawers  in  the  base  extend  to  the  full 
width,  with  dummy  fronts  on  one  side.  The  projecting  desk  is 
supported  by  cabriole  legs  ornamented  on  the  upper  part  with 
bluntly  carved  acanthus  foliations.  The  fronts  of  the  drawers  in 
the  rising  case  at  the  back  and  above  the  desk  are  of  sycamore; 
the  curved  fall  folds  back;  shallow  recesses  for  pens  flanked  the 
leather-covered  writing  space,  c.  1845-1850. 
Stanley  Pollitt,  Esq. 

Right,  above. 

1 1  and  12.  Walnut  davenport,  c.  1835-1845,  with  four  drawers 
in  the  base  concealed  by  a  panelled  door  and  a  smaller  drawer 
above.  The  sloping  desk  is  supported  by  columns  that  have  an 
entasis:  the  arms  on  the  panel  below  the  desk  are  those  of  the 
Harris  family  of  Cructon  (or  Cruckton),  in  Shropshire. 
Mrs.  Alan  Deller. 

( Opposite. 

13.  Left.  A  Sheveret,  or  lady's  cabinet.  Right.  A  miniature 
sheveret,  or  lady's  work  table.  Reproduced  on  a  smaller  scale 
from  plate  7  of 'The  Prices  of  Cabinet  Work'  (1797  edition). 
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Saltram  House  is  one  of  the  finest  mansions  of  its  date  in  Britain,  containing  remarkable 
interior  designs  by  Robert  Adam.  Dr.  Musgravc  traces  the  development  of  the  house  and 
describes  its  fine  collection  of  English  and  French  furniture. 


SALTR  VMHOI  SE 

An  Adam  House  of  the  West  Country 
Clifford  Musgrave 


From  the  time  of  its  opening  to  the  public  in 
1957,  Saltram  House,  near  Plymouth,  South 
Devon,  has  displayed  a  great  part  of  the  re- 
markably rich  collections  of  furniture,  pictures,  porce- 
lain, silver,  glass  and  other  objects  of  art  which  had 
been  gathered  together  by  the  Parker  family  at 
Saltram  from  the  mid  eighteenth  century  onwards. 
More  recently  further  portions  of  the  collections  have 
been  placed  on  view.  The  house  is  also  of  outstanding 
interest  in  that  it  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
examples  in  the  country  of  Robert  Adam's  interior 
design  and  the  only  complete  and  unspoiled  example 
in  the  south-west  of  England. 

The  Parkers  were  originally  landowners  at  Boringdon 
and  Woodford  near  Plympton.  George  Parker 
bought  Saltram  in  1712,  but  it  was  his  son,  John  Parker 
and  bis  wife  Lady  Catherine,  who  first  made  the  place 
their  home  and  who  began  the  transformation  of  the 


existing  Tudor  and  Stuart  manor-house.  Lady 
Catherine  was,  it  seems,  the  guiding  spirit  in  the  en- 
largement and  improvement  of  the  old  house  at  this 
time.  A  number  of  early  eighteenth-century  building 
and  architectural  works  are  preserved  in  the  Library, 
and  in  a  passage  adjoining  hangs  an  architectural  draw- 
ing by  an  unknown  architect,  showing  an  elaborate 
scheme  for  a  house  in  some  respects  resembling 
Saltram.  It  is  inscribed  'To  the  Rt.  Honble.  Lady 
Catherine  Parker  at  Saltram'.  It  thus  appears  that  Lady 
Catherine  may  well  take  her  place  with  two  other  not- 
able women  house-builders,  Elizabeth,  Lady 
Shrewsbury  of  Hard  wick,  and  Lady  Wilbraham  of 
Weston  Park. 

Even  in  this  early  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
house,  Lady  Catherine  and  her  husband  succeeded  in 
creating  an  extremely  handsome  mansion,  employing 
some  of  the  finest  craftsmen  ot  the  time  in  providing 


Left. 

The  Saloon.  One  of  Robert  Adam's  grandest  and  loveliest 
rooms,  it  was  designed  011  the  basis  of  his  drawings  dated  1768 
which  are  preserved  in  the  house. 


1.  The  South  Front.  The  main  portion  is  mid  eighteenth 
century,  designed  under  the  direction  of  Lady  Catherine 
Parker,  but  the  centre  portion  was  altered,  and  the  Grecian 
Doric  porch  added  about  1810  by  the  Plymouth  architect 
John  Foulston. 
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carved  marble  chimneypieces,  ornamental  plaster- 
work,  carved  woodwork,  and  furnishings  of  out- 
standing quality.  The  employment  of  Robert  Adam 
during  the  1770s  in  the  creation  of  the  great  Saloon 
and  Dining  Room,  and  in  modifications  to  other 
rooms  and  the  exterior,  was  due  to  John  Parker  the 
second,  who  displayed  a  high  sense  of  connoisseurship 
in  the  acquisition  of  the  greater  part  of  the  late  eight- 
eenth century  pictures,  furniture,  glass,  silver,  porce- 
lain and  other  works  of  art. 

The  first  John  Parker  became  Baron  Boringdon,  and 
his  son  John,  who  succeeded  him  in  1788,  planned  and 
financed  a  number  of  important  public  works  around 
Plymouth,  including  the  building  of  the  graceful  iron 
bridge  at  Laira,  and  was  awarded  the  medal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts.  He  was  created  Earl  of  Morley  in 
1815.  Saltram  came  into  the  possession  of  the  National 
Trust  in  1957,  after  the  death  of  the  Fourth  Earl  of 
Morley. 

Saltram  stands  on  an  eminence  Kicking  southwards 
over  the  Cattewater  and  Plymouth  Sound,  in  undula- 
ting parkland  which  has  not  been  entirely  spoiled  by 
the  cutting  through  of  a  sunken  by-pass  road.  Ap- 
proaching from  the  south,  the  first  impression  is  of  a 
severely  plain  mid-Goergian  house  with  a  pedimented 
centre  bay  and  angular  end-bays  (No.  t).  The  Grecian 
Doric  porch,  however,  was  added  by  John  Foulston  of 
Plymouth  in  1818.  The  west  front  shows  more  clearly 
the  various  stages  through  which  the  house  developed 
from  its  Tudor  beginnings.  These  survive  in  the  stair- 
case tower  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  in  the 
Tudor  kitchen,  now  adapted  as  a  tea  room. 

The  late  Stuart  three-storey  manor  house,  which 
John  and  Lady  Catherine  Parker  found  on  first  coming 
to  Saltram,  forms  the  central  block  of  the  west  front. 
The  extremely  plain  facade  was  relieved  by  two  small 
Venetian  windows  and  four  niches  for  statues.  The 
cast  front  was  modified  by  Robert  Adam  in  the  1770s, 
\\  hen  he  gave  it  the  large  Venetian  window  of  the 
Saloon,  and  a  stone  balustrade  above  the  central  bay. 

Entering  the  Hall  (No.  3),  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
completely  unaltered  surroundings  of  the  mid 
eighteenth-century  improvements  to  the  house,  with 
rich  and  vigorous  stucco  work  in  the  ceiling,  over- 
door  panels  and  Doric  frieze,  and  a  carved  stone 
chimncypiecc.  Once  attributed  to  the  Italian  stuccadore 
Vassali,  Mr.  John  Cornforth  has  lately  more  con- 
vincingly suggested  that  the  plasterwork  is  from  the 
hand  of  the  Bristol  craftsman  Thomas  Sticking,  who 
executed  the  lively  Rococo  work  at  the  Royal  Fort, 
Bristol.  Standing  on  tables  flanking  the  entrance  door 
are  a  pair  of  unusually  fine  Dutch  Delft  vases,  of  octa- 
gonal form  painted  in  Chinese  style  in  blue,  yellow 
green  and  red,  and  above  on  the  wall  to  the  left  hangs 
Stephen  Hudson's  striking  portrait  of  Lady  Catherine 
Parker,  who  appears  as  a  person  of  character,  fully 
capable  of  supervising  her  improvements. 


The  early  phase  of  the  interior  decoration  continues 
in  the  Morning  Room,  where  the  lively  Rococo 
ceiling  represents  the  art  of  music,  with  winged  putti 
playing  instruments.  The  room  is  even  more  interest- 
ing for  the  collection  of  pictures,  hung  against  a  back- 
ground of  the  original  red  Genoa  silk  velvet  which 
intriguingly  represents  typical  mid-Georgian  country 
house  taste  in  the  close  hanging  of  the  pictures,  in  the 
choice  of  Dutch  and  Italian  masters,  and  in  the  juxta- 
position of  major  and  minor  works,  of  originals  and 
copies,  landscapes  and  portraits.  The  pictures,  mostly 
bought  by  John  Parker  the  second,  often,  it  appears, 
with  the  advice  of  Sir  Joshua,  are  dominated  by  the 
latter's  entrancing  portrait  of  John  and  his  sister, 
Theresa,  as  children,  and  there  are  four  other  portraits 
by  Reynolds,  including  his  forceful  study  of  Francesco 
Bartolozzi.  Amongst  the  interesting  articles  of  furni- 
ture arc  two  fine  sets  of  carved  mahogany  dining- 
chairs,  one  of  conventional  Chippendale  pattern,  the 
other  of  Gothic  design. 

Beyond  the  Morning  Room  is  the  Velvet  Drawing 
Room  (No.  2),  so-called  because  of  the  wall-covering, 
now  replaced  by  a  crimson  flock  paper,  except  within 
the  columnar  screen.  Probably  used  as  the  state 
Drawing  Room  in  the  time  of  John  Parker  the  first 
ami  Lady  Catherine,  it  was  adapted  by  Robert  Adam 
for  their  successors  as  an  Ante-room  to  the  Saloon 
beyond.  The  atmosphere  here  remains  predominantly 
that  of  the  age  of  George  11,  with  the  dark  crimson 
walls,  lavish  gilding  and  Rococo  ceiling  with  its  scroll- 
work ami  figures  of  putti  representing  Autumn  and 
Winter.  The  splendid  carved  marble  chimneypiece  is 
probably  by  Thomas  Carter  the  younger  (fl.  1729- 
1795),  and  there  is  carved  woodwork  of  remarkably 
fine  quality  in  the  frieze  of  the  door  frames,  in  the 
decoration  of  the  spandrels  of  the  doorway  leading  to 
the  Saloon,  and  in  the  capitals  of  the  screen  columns. 

Robert  Adam  introduced  a  hint  of  the  different 
phase  of  taste  to  come  with  the  pair  of  gilt  pier  tables 
and  looking  glasses  of  Neo-classical  design  which  he 
placed  within  the  screen  flanking  the  arched  doorway 
to  the  Saloon. 

The  pier  tables  were  made  by  the  firm  of  Perfetti  of 
London  at  a  cost  of  ^41  for  the  frames,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  a  drawing  of  Robert  Adam's  dated  1772 
which  is  preserved  at  Sir  John  Soane's  Museum.  The 
design  of  the  tables  is  particularly  charming,  the 
straight,  tapering,  reeded  legs  gracefully  festooned 
with  strings  of  husks.  "With  the  mirrors  above,  which 
have  characteristic  crcstings  of  sphinxes  supporting 
medallions,   they   typify   the   elegant  Neo-classical 

2.  The  Velvet  Drawing  Room, 
predominantly  mid  eighteenth  century. 

3.  The  Entrance  Hall,  the  first  of  the  mid  eighteenth  century 
rooms.  The  carved  stone  chimneypiece  is  attributed  to 
Thomas  Carter  the  elder  (fl.  173 5-1766). 
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manner  of  Adam's  fully  developed  middle  period  a 
the  1 770s.  Some  of  the  most  valuable  furnishings  0, 
Saltram  are  found  in  this  room.  Against  the  we$£  wal 
stands  an  exceptionally  handsome  Louis  xvi  escritoir 
(No.  4)  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  German-bon 
ebeniste  Maurice-Bernard  Ewald,  who  was  working  ii 
Paris  between  1765  and  1774.  It  is  one  of  the  mos 
beautiful  examples  of  French  floral  marquetry  in  an- 
English  collection.  Upon  it  stand  a  pair  of  Meissei 
candelabra,  and,  in  a  case  of  delicate  boulle  design, 
clock  of  c.  1695,  signed  and  numbered  'Tho.  Tompioi 
London.  50'. 

The  effect  upon  the  visitor  upon  entering  the  Salooi;. 
(colour)  through  the  double  doors  of  the  DrawinJ 
Room  is  breathtaking,  for  here  is  one  of  the  grandes 
and  most  beautiful  rooms  of  its  period  in  the  whole  oj 
England,  yielding  second  place  not  even  to  Roberi 
Adam's  other  drawing  rooms  at  Kedleston  or  Syori 
The  impact  of  this  first  impression  is  heightened  by  tb 
dramatic  change  from  the  dark-red  decoration,  the  lov 
ceiling  and  Rococo  plasterwork  of  the  earlier  room  u 
the  cool  blue  damask-silk  walls,  and  the  lofty  covet 
ceiling  with  Neo-classical  plasterwork  in  blue,  whit 
and  yellow  of  the  huge  double-cube  Saloon.  Tb 
carpet,  brilliant  in  colour  and  in  a  remarkable  state  o1 
preservation,  partly  repeats  the  design  of  the  ceilim 
and  is  one  of  the  largest  English  carpets  of  its  date  ii 
existence.  It  was  made  in  1770  by  Thomas  Whitty  a 
his  Axminster  factory. 

The  pier  tables  against  the  cast  wall  were  again  madi 
by  the  firm  of  Pcrfetti,  but  apparently  not  directly  u 
an  Adam  design,  for  although  similar  to  the  forme 
pair,  they  differ  in  detail.  The  pier  glasses  above  havi 
delightful  cresting  of  an  urn  supported  by  gracefu 
female  figures  and  scrolls.  Another  striking  feature  o 
the  room  is  the  splendid  set  of  two  large  giltwooc 
sofas  and  eighteen  armchairs.  They  compare  closeh 
with  Chippendale's  seat  furniture  at  Harewood 
Nostell  and  Newby  of  the  same  period,  and  almos 
certainly  came  from  Chippendale's  workshop  c.  1771 
when  he  was  paid  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  fo:K 
furniture,  and  fifty  pounds  a  year  later.  Chippendale 
may  also  have  supplied  the  four  giltwood  torchere 
in  the  corners  of  the  room  (No.  5).  They  closel) 
resemble  designs  by  Robert  Adam  and  support  the  sefl 
of  four  six-branch  candelabra,  made  by  Matthew 
Boulton,  of  bluc-john  Derbyshire  fluor-spar  and  or- 
molu, which  are  among  the  chief  treasures  of  the  house 

A  strictly  formal  arrangement  of  the  seat  furnitun 
lias  recently  been  adopted  in  the  Saloon  here,  follow- 
ing the  precedent  established  at  Osterley  Park  revcrtins: 
to  the  authentic  practice  of  the  early  Adam  period,  by 
w  hich  the  centre  of  the  room  was  left  clear.  On  thi 


4.  Louis  XVI  marquetry  escritoire  in  the  Velvet  Drawing  Room. 
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occasion  of  a  reception,  the  chairs  would  be  brought 
forward  to  form  a  circle  for  conversation,  but  by  the 
1 780s  Fanny  Burney  was  describing  in  her  Diary  the 
efforts  of  Mrs.  Vesey,  Lady  Galway  and  other  fashion- 
able hulies  in  London  to  'break  the  circle'  and  to  split 
up  people  and  furniture  into  small  informal  groups. 
By  1816  Humphrey  Repton  was  writing  of  furniture 
'scattered  in  groups'  and  Jane  Austen  in  her  novel 
'Persuasion'  was  describing  modern  young  ladies  giving 
"the  proper  air  of  confusion  to  a  room'  by  the  casual 
arrangement  of  the  furniture.  It  would  seem  that  the 
strictly  formal  arrangement  was  quite  outmoded  very 
soon  after  the  end  of  the  Adam  period.  The  two  small 
Pembroke  tables  in  the  room  are  typical  of  the  light, 
portable  occasional  furniture  that  was  popular  during 
the  more  casual  days  of  1790  onwards.  Of  the  Sheraton 
period,  one  of  them  possesses  the  trade-label  of  the 
maker,  Henry  Kettle  (fl.  1 777-1796),  'Cabinet  Maker, 
Upholder  and  Undertaker  at  No.  t8  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard',  inside  the  drawer.  On  an  adjoining 
staircase  landing  stands  a  very  richly  inlaid  Pembroke 
table,  very  similar  to  designs  by  Thomas  Shearer,  of 
about  1788. 

Beyond  the  Saloon  is  the  Dining  Room  (No.  6), 
converted  by  Robert  Adam  from  the  original  library. 
Although  hampered  by  having  to  adapt  an  existing 
room,  he  succeeded  in  creating  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  amongst  his  highly  individual  dining 
rooms.  The  angular,  mid  eighteenth-century  window 
bay  was  cleverly  adapted  by  him  to  form  a  serving- 
apse,  the  two  side  windows  being  filled  in  and  con- 
verted into  round-headed  niches,  in  which  stand  a  pair 
of  so-called  'Etruscan'  vases,  supplied  in  1770  by  Peter 
Vannini  of  Paris,  a  well-known  specialist  in  reproduc- 
tions of  antique  works  of  art.  The  decorative  scheme  of 
the  room  is  singularly  serene  and  harmonious,  the 
ceiling  typical  of  Adam's  best  middle  period,  com- 
parable in  its  Maltese  cross  design  with  his  ceilings  at 
Osterley  and  Harewood.  Antonio  Zucchi  painted  the 
classical  scenes  in  the  lunettes  and  the  wall-paintings  of 
imaginary  classical  ruins,  which  perpetuate  the  ancient 
Pompeian  practice  of  painting  views  of  fantastic 
architecture  upon  the  walls  of  their  windowless  rooms 
to  give  a  sense  of  space  and  infinity.  Adam's  over- 
mantel frame  to  the  Zuccarclli  landscape  painting 
above  the  chimneypiece  is  of  the  elegant,  low-relief 
type  that  he  introduced  in  place  of  the  ponderous 
'tabernacle  frame'  with  its  heavy  mouldings  that  was 
popular  in  early  Georgian  days.  Adam  was  also 
responsible  for  the  design  of  the  Axminster  carpet. 
The  serving  table  in  the  apse  is  flanked  by  a  pair  of 
wine  coolers  shaped  as  Etruscan  urns  on  pedestals.  For 
many  years  the  dining  table  used  here  was,  most  in- 
appropriately, a  circular  Regency  breakfast  table,  but 
recently  a   more    suitable    late  eighteenth-century 

5.  Tordierc  in  the  Saloon.  One  of  a  set  of  four  in  giltwood. 
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6.  The  Dining  Room. 

mahogany  dining  tabic  with  semi-circular  ends  was 
discovered  by  the  then  Curator,  Mr.  Patrick  Dawes, 
and  brought  in  to  perfect  the  Adamesque  ensemble. 
The  dining  table  and  side  tables  are  set  out  with  a 
magnificent  dinner  service  of  Marseilles  porcelain, 
painted  in  green  with  the  Parker  crest  and  with  de- 
signs of  flowers  and  birds.  The  handsome  set  of 
sixteen  oval-back  mahogany  chairs  of  about  1788  are 
carved  in  the  splats  with  a  bunch  of  wheat-ears  in  the 
manner  of  George  Hepplewhite,  and  are  also  in  per- 
fect accord  with  the  room. 

From  this  delicate  and  refined  Neo-classical  atmos- 
phere we  turn  in  the  Staircase  Hall  (No.  7)  to  the 
more  robust  and  vigorous  character  of  the  age  of 
George  11,  although  the  delicate  Adamesque  capitals  of 
the  staircase  newel-post  and  of  the  dado  pilasters 
suggest  that  some  alterations  may  have  been  made  here 
at  a  later  time  to  bring  the  ornament  more  up  to  date. 
The  splendid  plastcrwork  of  the  ceiling,  however, 
remains  in  its  bold,  mid-century  Rococo  form.  The 
Staircase  Hall  is  remarkable  for  the  collection  of  pic- 
tures found  here,  there  being  no  less  than  seven  large 
works  by  Angelica  KaufFmann,  including  her  cele- 
brated portrait  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Outstanding 
are  Stubbs's  Fall  of  Phaeton,  which  Turner  remarked 
upon  during  a  visit  to  Saltram  with  the  monosyllabic 


'Fine!',  and  the  small  portrait  by  Rubens  of  Francesco 
iv  Gonzaga,  Duke  of  Mantua,  which  once  belonged  to 
King  Charles  1.  The  furniture  includes  a  handsome  set 
of  finely  carved  mid  eighteenth-century  mahogany 
armchairs  which  retain  their  original  covering  of  gros 
and  petit-point  needlework,  a  pair  of  carved  mahogany 
Adam  card  tables,  and  a  pair  of  Adam  mahogany 
torcheres,  carved  with  rams'  heads,  paterae  and  acanthus 
foliage.  Of  about  1770  they  are  most  probably  from 
the  workshop  of  Thomas  Chippendale,  to  whom  con- 
siderable payments  were  being  made  by  the  Parkers  at 
this  time,  and  they  represent  the  bold,  vigorously 
carved  Neo-classical  work  of  the  early  Adam  period, 
before  his  style  achieved  its  later  more  delicate  and 
linear  quality.  Another  striking  object  here  is  the 
remarkable  vase  and  cover  of  Frankfurt  faience  painted 
in  chinese  style  with  figures,  foliage  and  cloud-scrolls. 
Of  the  late  eighteenth  century,  it  is  one  of  the  very 
largest  ever  produced  by  this  factory. 

On  the  first  floor  the  rooms  are,  in  contrast  to  the 
splendour  of  the  state  rooms,  more  domestic  in  scale 
and  character,  but  the  Bedroom  (No.  8)  and  Dressing 
Room  are  made  especially  interesting  by  the  eighteenth- 
century  Chinese  wall  coverings  with  which  they  are 


7.  The  Staircase  Hall.  The  closely-set,  alternately  fluted  and 
spiral  carved  balusters  are  especially  fine.  Stubbs's  Fall  of 
Phaeton  and  one  of  several  paintings  by  Angelica  KaufFmann 
appear  on  the  right. 
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hung.  The  latter  room  is  decorated  with  one  of  the 
earliest  painted  wall  papers  ever  imported  to  England, 
but  in  the  Bedroom  the  wall  covering  is  of  silk  or 
cotton,  not  paper,  and  is  believed  to  represent  the 
production  or  tea.  The  magnificent  tester-bed  here, 
with  its  boldlv  carved  Rococo  cornice,  closely  follows 
one  of  Chippendale's  designs  in  his  'Gentleman  and 
Cabinet  Maker's  Director'. 

The  Victorian  Boudoir  beyond  was  probably  fitted 
up  for  the  first  Lady  Morley  after  the  death  of  her 
husband  in  1840.  Apart  from  the  important  group  of 
six  portrait  drawings  by  John  Downman,  ra,  all  the 
watercolours  in  the  room  are  by  Lady  Morley,  in- 
cluding some  of  her  remarkable  copies  of  works  by 
J.  W.  Miillcr  of  Bristol  and  other  nineteenth-century 
artists.  A  late  eighteenth-century  secretaire,  bearing  the 
label  of  Henry  Kettle,  and  a  small  carved  mahogany 
Regency  occasional  table  with  a  top  of  specimen 
marbles  are  worthy  of  note  amongst  the  furniture. 

Adjoining  is  Lord  Morlcy's  Bedroom,  with  a  splen- 
did late  eighteenth-century  carved  mahogany  tester- 
bed,  a  very  fine  serpentine-fronted  carved  mahogany 
chest  of  drawers  and  other  pieces  almost  certainly 
from  Chippendale's  workshop,  and  a  very  handsome 
Sheraton  mahogany  break-front  wardrobe.  Returning 
to  the  ground  floor  through  the  Green  Dressing  Room, 
with  small  scale  domestic  furniture,  one  reaches  the 
Library  (No.  9).  This  was  formed  out  of  a  small 
library  and  a  music  room  about  1 8 19,  most  probably 
under  the  direction  of  the  Plymouth  architect  John 
Foulston,  who  carried  out  a  number  of  alterations  to 
the  house  at  this  time.  The  room  has  the  somewhat 
sombre,  masculine  atmosphere  typical  of  a  Regency 
library,  but  this  is  relieved  by  the  intense  blue  of  the 
wooden  columns  of  the  screen,  painted  to  simulate 
lapis  lazuli.  Family  portraits  by  Reynolds,  Kauffmann, 
Northcote  and  Gilbert  Stuart  hang  above  the  book- 
cases, and  there  are  some  especially  interesting  articles 
of  furniture  in  the  room.  Outstanding  is  the  extremely 
elegant  and  rare  games  table  with  cross-framed  legs, 
tapering,  reeded  and  painted  black  to  simulate  bronze 
in  the  Egyptian  taste  (No.  10).  Inside  the  top  is  seen 
the  trade  label  of  J.  McLane  and  Son  of  Pancras  Street, 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  London.  McLane  flourished 
from  1774  to  1 8 14,  and  his  name  appears  in  a  list  of 
master  craftsmen  in  Sheraton's  'Cabinet  Dictionary'  of 
1803,  and  the  design  of  the  table  closely  follows  an 
engraving  in  this  work.  The  set  of  mahogany  library 
steps  which  fold  to  form  an  armchair  was  known  as 
'The  Patent  Metamorphic  Library  Chair',  made  by  the 
firm  of  Morgan  and  Sanders  of  Catherine  Street,  The 
Strand,  and  described  in  Ackermann's  Repository  of 
Arts,  etc.  in  181 1.  On  a  fine  circular  Regency  rent- 
table  and  elsewhere  are  displayed  some  important 
examples  of  Wedgwood  creamware  and  black  basalt 
'Etruscan'  ware. 

The  craze  for  chinoiscric,  of  which  a  foretaste  was 


10.  Games  table  in  the  Library.  The  top  is  reversible  to  provide 
a  leather  writing-surface  or  a  chequerboard.  The  inside 
is  marked  for  backgammon. 


given  in  the  Chinese  Bedroom  and  Dressing  Room 
earlier,  finds  its  culmination  at  Saltram  in  the  Mirror 
Room,  which  has  an  eighteenth-century  Chinese 
painted  wall  paper,  upon  which  is  hung  a  remarkable 
set  of  seven  Chinese  mirror-paintings.  Two  of  these 
are  in  their  original  Chinese  lacquer  frames,  and  five  in 
very  handsome  English  carved  giltwood  Rococo 
frames.  Here,  too,  are  displayed  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant group  of  Meissen,  Frankenthal  and 
Fiirstcnburg  figures,  the  collection  is  particularly  rich 
in  Derby,  Bow  and  Chelsea  figures,  and  in  articles 
from  the  Worcester,  Liverpool  and  Plymouth  fac- 
tories. There  is  some  interesting  tea  ware  from  the 
Doccia  factory  near  Florence,  of  c.  1770,  painted  with 
landscapes  in  Meissen  style. 

Other  groups  of  interesting  pottery  and  porcelain 
are  shown  in  various  corridors  in  the  house.  They 
include  Wedgwood  'Etruscan'  and  'Pebble'  vases, 
Derby  tableware  and  figures,  a  large  portion  of  the 
Marseilles  faience  dinner  service  which  is  shown  in  the 
Dining  Room,  some  splendid  pieces  of  Chinese 
famille-verte,  and  two  dinner  services  in  Chinese  export 
porcelain.  Throughout  the  house  there  arc  innumer- 
able articles  of  furniture,  pictures,  porcelain,  glass  and 
silver,  all  of  the  highest  quality,  too  numerous  to  be 
mentioned  here,  but  which  are  described  fully  in  the 
well-produced  and  very  scholarly  illustrated  catalogue 
'The  Saltram  Collection'  compiled  by  the  devoted 
first  curator  of  the  house  under  the  National  Trust, 
Mr.  Nigel  Neatby. 
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The  gradual  break-up  of  the  interior  of  Croome  Court  in  Worcestershire  and  the  dispersal  of  its  furnishi?>s 
have  enriched  the  collections  ot  museums  in  both  England  and  America.  Its  Tapestry  Drawing  Room  $ 
recreated  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York  in  1959,  and  now  its  library  bookcases  have  appeared^ 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  London. 


THE  CROOME  GOl  RT  LIBRARY  j*.**, 

'Go  to  Blenheim,  for  grandeur,  but  come  to  Croome,  for  comfort!'  THE  SIXTH  EARL  OF  COVENTRY 


The  Jacobean  Croome  Court  was 
transformed  into  a  Palladian  house 
of  Bath  stone  by  Lancelot 
"Capability'  Broun  (1716-1783)  for  George 
William  Lord  Deerhurst.  created  sixth  Earl 
of  Coventry  in  175 1.  Brown  began  by  lay- 
ing out  the  park  in  1748  and  three  years 
later  started  work  on  the  house.  In  1759 
Lord  Coventry,  like  many  of  the  nobility 
who  were  then  improving  their  houses, 
changed  architects  for  the  more  fashion- 
able services  of  Robert  Adam  (1 728-1 792). 1 
For  the  furnishing  of  Croome  and  his 
town  house  in  Piccadilly,  Lord  Coventry 
employed  the  principal  London  firms  of 
cabinet-makers  and  upholsterers,  but  for 
the  more  luxurious  articles,  such  as  tapes- 
tries, large  plates  of  mirror  glass  and  Neo- 
classical marquetry  furniture,  he  was 
obliged  to  visit  Paris.  He  was  among  the 
first  of  the  English  to  arrive  there  after  the 
close  of  the  Seven  Years  War  in  1763,  and 
whilst  there  ordered  furniture  'a  la  grec 
from  Poirier  (a  fashionable  marchand  merrier) 
and  commissioned  from  the  Gobelins  a  set 
of  tapestry  wall-hangings  and  upholstery, 
decorated withflowerson  a  crimson  ground 
and  containing  medallions,  emblematic 
of  the  four  seasons,  after  designs  bv  Francois 
Boucher.2 


The  Tapestry  Drawing  Room  was  one 
of  the  chief  glories  of  Croome  Court 
(No.  2)  and  took  almost  ten  years  to  com- 
plete. To  furnish  it  Lord  Coventry  pur- 
chased in  1764  a  floral  marquetry  commode 
from  Pierre  Langlois,  a  French  cabinet- 
maker working  in  London,  and  this  would 
have  stood  under  a  pier  glass  with  French 
mirror  glass,  for  which  the  firm  of  Ince  and 
Mayhcw  supplied  an  elegant  'architectural' 
frame  in  1769.  Ince  and  Mayhew  also 
supplied  the  gilt  frames  for  six  'antique 
elbow  chairs  with  oval  backs',  two 
settees  for  the  Gobelins  tapestry  and  ins- 
talled the  wall  hangings  in  1 771.  In  the  1880s 
a  French  collector  acquired  the  tapestry  and 
seat  furniture  and  reapplied  the  upholster)' 
to  a  suite  of  Louis  xv  furniture:  the  disper- 
sal of  the  eighteenth-century  furnishings  of 
Croome  Court  had  begun. 

However,  in  1959  the  tapestries  appeared 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  with  the 
upholstery  returned  to  its  original  English 
frames  and  the  wall-hangings  back  in  the 
original  room.  After  a  decade  of  co-opera- 
tion between  the  Museum  and  the  Samuel 
H.  Kress  Foundation,  the  seat  furniture, 
upholstery  and  wall-hangings  were  united 
with  the  Langlois  commode  and  the  Ince 
and  Mavhcw  mirror,  which  had  been  sold 


1.  Robert  Adam's  design  for  setting  out  the  bookcases  in  the  gallery,  January  1763.  Sir  John  Soane  Museum. 


at  Sotheby's  in  1948.  and  also  with  k 
original  Croome  ceiling,  woodwl 
chimney-piece  and  floorboards,  which  I 
been  sold  in  1949. 3 

Although  the  Coventry  family  U 
moved  out  of  Croome  in  the  1940s,  sxM 
of  the  original  furnishings  of  the  great  sat 
and  the  library  survived  there  until  ia 
when  they  in  turn  were  torn  out.  The  wg 
and  gold  pier  tables  and  glasses,  suppheqj 
the  firm  of  Vile  and  Cobb  for  the  sai 
in  1760,  were  eventually  purchased  n 
Temple  Newsam  House.  Leeds.4  and* 
gilded  curtain  conices  from  the  salon  \J 
installed  in  10  Charlotte  Square,  Edfl 
burgh.  The  superb  library  bookee 
were  about  to  depart  for  America,  wfl 
they  were  acquired  by  the  Victoria  m 
Albert  Museum  and  installed  in  I 
English  Primary  Galleries  with  the  aicj 
an  extremely  generous  donation.  Thi 
bookcases  evolved  at  the  same  time  as* 
Croome  Tapestry  Room  was  being  cread 
but  had  a  confusing  history  as  Lk 
Coventry  kept  changing  his  mind.  In  il 
he  was  planning  the  decoration  of « 
gallery,  which  ran  along  the  entire  Ji 
front  of  the  house,  but  rejected  Ada' 
first  ceiling  design  in  September  in  favl 
of  his  design  of  March  1761  for  a  'mos: 
ceiling  comprised  of  heavy  octagon  cci 
partments.  This  related  to  his  design  of  . 
previous  year  for  the  Doric  libraryl 
Kedleston  Hall.  Derbyshire.  Then  1 
November,  Adam  planned  the  fitting  1 
of  the  gallery  as  a  library,  in  the  manne| 
the  gallery  at  Blenheim  in  Oxfordsh: 
He  provided  another  design  for  setting  1 
the  bookcases  in  this  gallery  in  Janui 
1763  (No.  i),5  but  by  then  Lord  Covenl 
was  considering  a  sculpture  gallery,  va 
statues  in  niches  in  the  style  of  the  gali>} 
at  Holkham  Hall,  Norfolk,  so  in  Ju: 
Adam  drew  a  new  section  of  the  gall') 
finished  in  the  'antique  taste'  with  statu 
The  library  was  created  instead  in  the  sou- 
west  corner  room  at  the  opposite  end  of  < 
house.  In  January  1763,  Adam  had  a: 
designed  a  ceiling  for  this  new  library,  lil 
Lord  Coventry  again  changed  his  ran 
and  put  this  ceiling  into  the  adjoinis 


a  try  Room.  Lord  Coventry  must  have 
•  a  difficult  patron,  particularly  as  he 
i  \  himself  on  his  good  taste,  and  it  is 
n  i  surprising  that  he  and  Adam  dis- 
)|  the  final  cost  of  all  the  drawings.  In 
i  Adam  supplied  detailed  drawings  for 
[i  s.  Vile  and  Cobb,  cabinet-makers  to 
c  ;c  in,  who  provided  the  mahogany 
i  cases,6  and  for  Seflfcrin  Aiken,  who 
i  d  the  finer  details.  Adam  used  the 
i  order  for  the  two  pedimented  brcak- 
[  bookcases  in  order  to  correspond 
i  the  Ionic  frame  of  the  Venetian 
i  nv,  designed  by  Brown  to  match 
;  on  the  exterior  of  the  house.  He 

■  nentcd  their  pilasters  with  rainceau 
i  ining  paterae,  and  their  central  tablets 

a  vase,  anthemia  and  husks  joined  by 
i  ing  acanthus  leaves.  He  lined  the 
inder  of  the  library  with  cabinets, 
e  cresting  was  taken  from  the  acrotia 
e  cornice  of  the  'Choragic  Monument 
ssikrates",  published  in  James  Stuart 
Nicholas  Revett's  'Antiquites  of 
ns",  1762.  The  library  was  hung  with 
>on  silk  genoa  damask  in  1765,  and 
e  the  mantelpiece  was  placed  Allan 
say's  portrait  of  the  sixth  Earl,  painted 
64,  and  showing  him  standing  next  to 
•  of  books  (No.  4). 

ic  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  has 
lptcd  to  recreate  the  general  effect  of 
>riginal  library  and  has  copied  Adam's 
ey-suckle'  ceiling  border,  but  it  seems 
>tful  if  the  sixth  Earl's  desk,  leather 
:hairs  or  collection  of  books,  which 
described  as  'not  large,  but  choice'7 
ever  be  reunited  with  their  bookcases. 

TES 

rd  Coventry  had  planned  a  tapestry  room 
1762,  as  Robert  Adam  provided  a 
sign  for  the  ceiling  in  January  1763. 
le  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  Bulletin, 
>veniber  1759.  G.  Beard,  'Robert  Adam  at 
oomc  Court',  The  Connoisseur,  October 
'  53.  Croome  Court  Estate  archives, 
le  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art  lent  two 
dcstal  torcheres,  which  completed  the 
iginal  furnishings. 

."lena  Hayward,  'Splendour  at  Croome 
iurt',  Apollo,  April  1974. 
ibert  Adam  developed  his  scheme  at 
adley  End  in  1763,  where  he  created  a 
eat  library  with  Doric  bookcases  and 
ltues  in  niches. 

ile  and  Cobb  had  to  dismantle  the  bookcases 
1  the  North  wall  in  order  to  add  six  inches 
their  depth.  The  cabinet  on  the  right  w  .is 
ted  with  a  concealed  jib  door. 
William  Dean,  'Croome  d'Abitot',  1824. 

M  like  to  thank  Mr.  P.  K.  Thornton, 
J.  Craib-Cox,  Mr.  C.  Streeter, 

■  G.  WaMing,  the  Croome  Court  Estate  Office 
he  Marc  Fitch  Fund. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  effects  of  the  International  Exhibition  held  in  1862  was  to 
establish  a  new  taste  for  heavily  decorated  furniture  in  the  mediaeval  style.  It  was  shown 
that  ordinary  domestic  articles  could  be  decorated  with  representational  painting,  and  there 
were,  as  Mr.  Cromcy-Hawke  points  out,  'strong  reactions  among  critics'.  This  article  investi- 
gates the  origins  and  inspiration  for  this  distinctive  and  alarming  furniture. 


\\  ILLI  \\i  \10masAM) 

\  [GTORIAN  PAINTED  FURNITURE 

.V.  Cromey-Hawke 


The  'Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  International 
Exhibition'  of  1862  claimed  one  of  its  objec- 
tives to  be:  'to  illustrate  the  progress  and 
present  condition  of  modern  art'.  Consequently,  'each 
country  will  decide  the  period  of  art  which  in  its  own 
case  will  best  attain  that  end'.1  Held  in  Knightsbridge, 
it  thus  presented  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  the 
mediaeval  court,  a  tour  de  force  of  the  aspiring  Gothic 
style.  Designed  by  William  Burges,  it  marked  the 
apogee  of  the  Gothic  revival  in  architecture,  painting 
and  the  applied  arts.  Among  the  now  accepted  and 
approved  designs  and  models  by  architects,  such  as 
Street  and  Butterfield,  in  the  varying  'mediaeval'  styles, 
was  to  be  found  a  totally  new  departure  in  the  field  of 
the  applied  arts.  Burges,  Seddon,  Norman-Shaw, 
Madox  Brown,  Webb  and  the  newly  established  firm 
of  Morris,  Marshall,  Faulkner  and  Co.,  all  exhibited 
specimens  of  heavily  decorated  'mediaeval'  furniture; 
large  areas  of  which  were  given  over  to  representa- 
tional painting.  Apparently  already  advanced  in  their 
grasp  of  applying  large  scale  figure  painting  to  articles 
of  domestic  use,  these  exhibits  understandably  stimu- 
lated strong  reactions  among  critics. 

How  this  genre  originated  and  developed  was  a 
mystery  then,  and  despite  the  plentiful  documentation 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  has  remained  ambiguous 
since.  The  late  Charles  Handley-Read  did  much  to 
clarify  Burges's  role,  notably  from  the  recently 
discovered  'Abstract'  of  the  architect's  memoirs.  The 
work  of  the  remaining  circle  has  received  little 
attention  and,  as  I  hope  to  show,  the  places  of  such 
reputable  figures  as  Morris,  Holman  Hunt  and  Rossetti 
have,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  misinterpreted. 

William  Burges  had  been  designing  furniture  since 
1852,  if  the  Handley-Read  'Abstract'  is  to  be  believed. 
It  is  not  until  1858  that  the  important  entry  'painted  my 
hrst  piece  of  painted  furniture'  appears.2  The  first 


reference  to  renewed  activity  in  this  peculiarly 
mediaeval  field  comes  earlier,  however,  being  the  cup- 
board door  painted  'for  a  lark'  by  Holman  Hunt  and 
Millais  when  staying  at  Worcester  Park  Farm  in 
October  1851.3  Hunt's  first  serious  attempt  in  the 
actual  design  of  what  came  to  be  known  as  'artistic 
furniture'  is  only  mentioned  in  his  memoirs  as  of 
1 855— 1856.  He  wrote,  when  speaking  of  the  decoration 
of  his  house: 

J  had  done  as  much  as  I  could  to  prove  my  theory  that  the 
designing  of  furniture  is  the  legitimate  world  of  the  artist. 
When  I  showed  my  group  of  household joys  to  my  P.R.B. 
friends,  the  contagion  spread  and  Brown,  who  idolized  the 
Egyptian  chairs,  sent  a  carpenter  to  make  some  of  similar 
proportions.  After  this,  the  rage  of  designing  furniture  was 
taken  up  by  others  of  our  circle  until  the  fashion  grew  to 
importance.4 

The  idea  of  fine  art  being  applied  to  manufactured 
goods  and  household  artefacts  in  this  way  is  central  to 
nineteenth  century  artistic  practice  and  theory.  Hunt's 
two  Egyptian  chairs,  however,  now  at  Birmingham, 
carried  inlaid  and  painted  decoration  of  a  geometrical 
nature  only.  Furthermore,  one  has  to  be  very  wary  of 
the  historical  veracity  of  such  reminiscences  not  always 
the  result  of  bad  memories.  Rossetti's  well  known 
practice  in  later  life  of  redating  the  best  pictures  of  his 
youth  a  few  years  earlier  was  not  the  only  one  I 
suspect.  As  it  happens,  M.  Archer  seems  to  date  Hunt's 
chairs  more  convincingly  after  1857,  from  a  more 
reliable  source.5 

As  for  the  mention  in  the  'Abstract'  tin's  refers,  as 
Handley-Read  points  out,  almost  certainly,  to  the 
cabinet  designed  for  George  Herbert  Yatman,  with 
painted  decoration  by  Poynter  (No.  1).  Burges  did 
little  or  none  of  the  painting  himself,  preferring  to 
work  out  the  complex  iconographic  programme  and 
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William  Morris  and  Victorian  Painted  Furniture 


let  friends  who  were  painters  carry  it  out.  Not  shown 
in  public  until  the  1862  Exhibition,  contemporary 
reports  were  quick  to  point  out  Burges'  mediaeval 
precedents.  J.  Waring,  in  the  same  'Illustrated  Cata- 
logue' mentioned  two  French  examples: 

We  allude  especially  to  the  cabinet  of  the  thirteenth 
Century  in  the  cathedral  at  Bayeux,  and  that  of  Noyon, 
composed,  like  the  one  we  had  exhibited  ( the  Yatman ) 
in  the  form  of  a  building,  and  covered  externally  with 
paintings  on  canvas  of  saintly  legends  and  single  figures. 

A  comparison  of  the  Noyon  (destroyed  1914-1915) 
with  Burges'  first  work  in  this  field  shows  how  heavily 
he  leaned  on  the  original.  Handley-Read  made  this 
comparison  the  point  of  his  article,  noting  the  common 
architectural  form,  the  steep  roof  with  painted  tiles, 
the  gables  and  square-cut  supports  with  connecting 
brackets  enlivened  with  painted  geometrical  designs 
reminiscent  of  tracery.  Wbcre  Burges  differs  is  in  his 
choice  of  pagan  themes  for  the  illuminations.  Altbough 
he  had  already  given  a  paper  on  'Paganism  in  the 
Middle  Ages'  to  the  Ecclesiological  Society  in  August 
1857,  and  was  fairly  certain  of  historical  versimilitudc, 
this  perhaps  belongs  more  to  Italian  examples  than  his 
immediate  French  model.  The  subject  of  the  cabinet 
was,  in  any  case,  the  life  of  Cadmus,  who  supposedly 
introduced  the  alphabet  into  Greece;  a  fitting  theme 
for  a  writing  desk.  An  erudite  man,  with  a  passion  for 
French  Gothic  of  c.  1300,  he  certainly  knew  of  the 
original  sources  across  the  channel. 

In  his  chapter  on  furniture  in  'Art  Applied  to 
Industry'  of  1865,  he  notes:  'Wc  may  learn  all  we  want 
to  know  if  we  go  to  the  Middle  Ages'.6  Discussing 
Westminster  Palace  and  then  the  furniture  of  mediae- 
val chambers  in  general,  he  continues: 

. .  .  this  in  a  rich  apartment,  would  be  covered  in  paintings, 
both  ornaments  and  subjects :  it  not  only  did  duty  as 
furniture,  but  spoke  and  told  a  story. 

He  then  points  to  the  two  surviving  examples  of 
the  Bayeux  and  Noyon  armoires,  the  retablum  at 
Westminster,  and  Vasari's  'Vite'  of  Dello  Dclli 
(Everyman,  volume  1,  page  218),  which  gives  a  page 
long  description  of  the  art  of  painting  on  cassoni  with 
classical  fables.  Waring  adds  that  the  two  French 
armoires  had  been  reproduced  by  Viollet-lc-Duc  in 
'Dictionnaire  Raisonne  du  Mobilier  Francaise',  volume 
1  of  1858,  in  colour  by  Didron  Aine  in  'Annales 
Archaelogies',  volume  iv  of  1846  and,  closer  to  home, 
by  E.  Nesfield  in  his  'Specimens  of  Mediaeval  Archi- 
tecture'. Although  the  cabinet  was  shown  in  public. 
Burges,  who  kept  an  extensive  library,  wrote  for  many 
periodicals  in  these  years,  including  The  Ecclesiologist 
and  Annales  Archaeologique.  Further,  the  name  'Didron' 
appears  in  the  Burges  'Abstract'  from  1858  onwards, 
and  Handley-Read  discovered  a  study  in  colour  for  one 
of  the  figures  on  the  Noyon  armoire  among  Burgcs's 


2.  The  Red  House,  designed  by  Philip  Webb. 
Photograph :  Jane  Spencer. 


sketchbooks,  although  there  is  no  mention  of  his 
actually  having  seen  or  used  it.  Burges  did  make 
twenty-three  trips  to  the  Continent  between  1849  and 
1859,  and  in  1853  passed  through  Noyon.  He  was 
collecting  material  with  a  view  to  compiling  a 
dictionary  of  decorative  ornament,  postponed  by  the 
publication  of  Viollet-le-Duc's,  and  only  released  as 
sketchbooks  in  1870.  It  is  therefore  fairly  certain  that 
by  1858  Burges  had  a  full  knowledge  of  the  French 
piece,  from  which  he  adapted  the  design  of  his  Yatman 
cabinet. 

From  further  investigation  it  would  appear  that  the 
architect  had  more  than  a  working  knowledge  of 
painted  furniture.  He  contributed  articles  on  the 
painted  and  gilded  furniture  of  Westminster  to  the 
second  edition  of  G.  G.  Scott's  'Gleanings  from 
Westminster  Abbey  ,  1863,  and  as  Handley-Read  has 
shown,  later  consistently  used  a  star  motif  from  the 
retablum  on  his  own  designs.  While  helping  on  the 
restoration  with  Scott,  which  took  many  years,  he  also 
produced  a  sketch  of  the  'shrine  of  the  Confessor 
which  was  included  in  Scott's  original  paper  read  at 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  in  December 
1859.  G.  E.  Street,  Scott's  assistant,  at  the  time  also 
produced  a  full  scale  tracing  of  the  retablum. 

Earlier  still,  there  is  a  paper  read  by  J.  G.  Crace,  the 
furniture  maker,  to  the  riba  on  23  March  1857 
entitled  'Furniture  its  History  and  Manufacture".  In 
tins  valuable  chronology,  Crace,  who  worked  for 
Pugin,  mentions  that: 
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J|  philis  the  Monk,  in  the  twelfth  century,  tells  us 
not  satisfied  with  decorating  the  smooth  parts  of 
jjl  ture  with  colour,  they  painted  on  it  figures, 
tmals,  foliage,  sometimes  on  agoldground.7 

H  hen  continues,  outlining  the  mediaeval  practice  ot 
fa  ring  the  panels  to  be  painted  with  either  linen 
ci  i  or  vellum,  to  prevent  cracking  and  provide  a 
si  ble  ground.  Burges  was  a  member  or  the  riba  and 
tl  he  was  present  at  this  meeting  is  highly  probable. 
Ej  1  it  not,  we  know  that  he  at  least  had  the  equiva- 
K  in  knowledge.  This  is  proved  by  another  paper 
r|  to  the  riba,  on  1 8  June  i860,  Digby  Wyatt's 
I  minated  Manuscripts  as  Illustrative  of  the  History 
cj  he  Arts  or  Design".  Burges  s  comments  on  it  are 
r;  oduced  at  the  end,  the  architect  explaining  his  own 
c  eriments  with  illumination,  the  use  of  canvas  and 
\  urn.  and  then  mentioning  the  same  'manuscript  by 
I  ophilus'  as  Crace  had  earlier  quoted.  By  1858  it 
^  ild  therefore  seem  that  Buries  had  a  full  know- 
1,  not  only  or  the  mediaeval  precedents  for  painted 
1  liture,  but  of  their  methods  of  construction  and 
ij  mination  as  well. 

'  .vidently  he  was  not  alone,  for  a  fairly  reliable 
I  Tence  preceeds  this  by  nearly  two  years.  It  is  in  the 
j  m  of  a  letter  written  by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  to 
Uiam  Allingham  in  Bath,  on  18  December  1856. 
describes  how  'they',  the  young  William  Morris 
I  1  Edward  Burne-Jones,   were  decorating  their 
mbers  in  Red  Lion  Square.  Rossetti  had  met  the 
o  young  men  at  Oxford  early  in  1856,  it  being  the 
er  painter  who  suggested  the  London  rooms;  the 
es  he  and  Walter  Deverell  used  to  occupy  as  young 
nters.  Rossetti  remarks  that : 

mis  is  rather  doing  the  magnificent  there,  and  is  having 
ne  intensely  mediaeval Jurniture  made,  tables,  chairs  like 
ubi  and  succubi.  He  and  I  have  painted  the  back  of  a 
rir  with  figures  and  inscriptions  in  gules  and  vert  and 
lire  and  we  are  all  three  going  to  cover  a  cabinet 
th  pictures.8 

The  same  interest  which  prompted  Hunt  to  design 
s  own  furniture  no  doubt  stimulated  Morris  and 
arne-Jones  as  well;  but  in  a  more  directly  pictorial 
shion.  Faced  with  bare  rooms  for  the  first  time  in 
eir  lives,  they  had  either  to  purchase  contemporarv 
rnishings  which  they  abhorred,  or  make  their  own. 
he  emphasis  on  private  use  as  opposed  to  a  public 
ient.  as  in  the  case  of  Burges,  is  important.  A  letter  from 
urne-Jones  to  Miss  Sampson  amplifies  their  situation : 

re  are  quite  settled  here  now.  The  rooms  are  so 
mjortable,  not  very  furnished  at  present,  but  they  will 
soon  -  Topsy  [Morris]  has  had  some  furniture,  chairs 
id  table,  made  after  his  own  design,  they  are  as 
autijulas  mediaeval  work,  and  when  u>e  have  painted 
signs  of  knights  and  ladies  upon  them  they  will  be 
rfect  marvels.9 


So  far  it  has  been  possible  to  trace  a  table,  chairs  and 
the  famous  settle  as  articles  of  painted  furniture  dating 
from  these  years.  Although  Rossetti  and  possibly 
Burne-Jones  were  responsible  for  the  actual  paintings, 
it  would  appear  that  the  initial  drive  for  their  produc- 
tion came  from  Morris,  almost  two  years  before 
Burges  started  his  version  of  the  Noyon  armoire  in  the 
Yatman  cabinet. 

This  interest  received  its  most  individual  and 
passionate  expression  in  the  building  and  decoration  of 
the  Red  House  in  Bexley,  Kent,  some  four  years  later 
(No.  2).  An  L-shapcd  building  designed  by  Philip 
Webb  in  1859,  it  has  been  seen  as  one  of  the  most 
personal  manifestations  of  the  growing  tradition  of 
mcdiaevalism  in  domestic  architecture.  It  forms  a 
random  yet  beautifully  controlled  red  brick  complex 
offering  a  variety  of  room  plans  with  connecting  cor- 
ridors, and  silhouettes,  enhanced  by  the  tiled  and 
hipped  roofs  embracing  a  picturesque  well  and  apple 
orchard  in  its  grounds.  The  exterior  is  in  the 
Butterfield  vicarage  tradition,  but  the  interior  decora- 
tions  of  the  house  are  almost  completely  original  in 
inception  and  design.  The  house  still  exists  and  is 
beautifully  cared  for  but,  alas,  little  remains  of  the 
original  furniture  and  decorative  schemes  intended  by 
Morris.  The  doors  and  ceilings  were  decorated  after 
original  mediaeval  patterns,  the  latter  being  pricked 
and  incised  into  the  plaster  to  facilitate  repainting  when 
they  became  worn.  Mackail  even  relates  the  group's 
enthusiastic  scheme  to  decorate  the  whole  of  the  stair- 
case well  with  paintings  in  tempera  representing  scenes 
from  the  war  of  Troy,  and'the  walls  with  illustrations 
from  the  romance  of  Sire  Degrevaunt.  Paintings  are 
still  visible  on  the  wall  of  the  first-floor  drawing  room 


3.  Painting  by  Edward  Burne-Jones,  in  the 
tlrst-floor  drawing  room  of  the  Red  House. 
Photograph :  Country  Life. 
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4 .  Topsy  and  \'ed  Jones 
settled  on  the  settle  in 
Red  Lion  Square,  from 
'Rossetti  and  his 
Circle',  by  Max 
Beerbohm,  published 
by  Messrs. 
W.  Heinemann. 
The  Tate  Gallery. 


(No.  3)  and  geometrical  patterns  on  the  plaster  ceiling 
above  the  stairwell  (No.  5),  but  little  compared  to  the 
original  intention.  From  these  existing  pieces  and  con- 
temporary drawings  we  can  attempt  a  partial  recon- 
struction of  what  the  furniture  looked  like,  and  will 
find  posed,  I  think,  an  interesting  relation  to  Burges, 
and  the  familiar  existing  prototypes. 

To  do  so  we  have  to  return  to  the  very 'early, 
personal  days  at  Red  Lion  Square,  where  these  ideas 
germinated.  Max  Beerbohm's  cartoon  of  William 
Morris  and  Burne-Jones,  'settled  on  the  settle  at  Red 
Lion  Square'  for  instance  provides  a  tempting,  but  far 
from  concrete,  insight  (No.  4).  It  shows  the  bearded 
friends  seated  on  a  huge,  roughly-constructed  box-like 
structure,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  high  panelled 
walls.  As  has  been  suggested,  this  was  probably 
taken  from  Burne-Jones'  comic  description  of  the 
installation  of  the  settle  at  Red  Lion  Square.  It  was  too 
big  to  get  up  the  stairs  and  had  to  be  partly  constructed 
in  situ.  Beerbohm  only  shows  a  crude  settee-type  with 
three  black  panels,  as  known  by  reputation,  but 
Burne-Jones'  letter  mentions  a  'cabinet'.  It  is  not  that 
they  are  two  different  articles,  I  believe,  but  formed  a 
combined  unit  of  some  complexity  (No.  6).  When  it 
was  taken  to  the  Red  House,  Webb  made  certain 
alterations  in  order  to  build  it  into  the  first  floor 
lounge.  Just  how  much  he  added  is  uncertain,  for 
Mackail  merely  describes  him  as  'railing  in  the  settle  to 
provide  a  minstrels  gallery'  -  suggestive  if  unclear. 

These  additions  were  complete,  it  would  seem,  early 
in  1 861,  for  Lady  Georgina  Burne-Jones  recalls  an  in- 
cident involving  the  gallery  in  which  Topsy  (Morris) 
received  a  black  eye,  to  which  she  connects  his  task  of 
giving  away  one  of  his  sisters  in  marriage  a  few  days 
later. 10  It  now  stands,  concealed  by  a  coat  of  white 
paint  added  after  1902,  when  H.  Muthesius  shows 
it  as  a  dark  stained  wood  in  'Das  Englische  Haus'. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  lower  half  we  notice 
two  doors  flanking  the  central  recess.  A  certain  amount 
of  confusion  has  surrounded  these.  It  has  been 
claimed11  that  they  once  contained  painted  panels, 
which  were  detached  on  the  family's  removal  to 
Queen's  Square,  late  in  1856,  and  are  now  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  Painted  by  Rossetti  thev 


depicted  the  Salutation  of  Beatrice.  The  Victoria 
Albert  have  four  panels  painted,  it  is  believed, 
Rossetti,  chamfered  and  tougned  at  the  edges,  mea: 
ing  twenty-one  by  thirteen  inches.  As  the  two  d' 
could  not  have  represented  that  subject,  Virg 
Surtees  has  suggested  that  they  did  not  contain  pail 
panels  as  such,  but  were  directly  painted  on  th 
selves.  Measuring  twenty-nine  and  a  half  by  thirty-<B 
and  a  half  inches  they  were  painted  in  a  week,  betw<| 
15  and  29  June  1859;  that  is,  before  the  move  I 
Upton.  An  unfinished  central  Dantis  Amore  of  1 
same  dimensions,  represented  the  figure  of  love.  I 
separated  the  left  panel,  depicting  The  Meeting  I 
Dante  and  Beatrice  in  Florence,  from  the  panel  on  I 
right,  The  Meeting  of  Dante  and  Beatrice  in  Farad  I 
When  the  Red  House  was  sold  in  1865,  thev  w  j 
removed  from  the  cabinet  and  plain  wood  substitul 
installed  with  the  elegant  black  hinges.  From  1 1 
photograph  in  Muthesius  these  appear  on  the  secol 
storey,  but  have  since  been  moved  to  the  lower,  whi  I 
suggests  that  the  Webb  alterations  were  confined  I 
the  stairs  and  balconies  alone.  The  completed  left  at 
right  panels  were  then  framed  together  with  a  partiti 
in  the  middle  on  which  Rossetti  again  painted  a  rep; 
sentation  of  Dantis  Anwre.  They  are  now  in  Cana< 
while  the  unfinished  Dantis  was  presented  to  the  Ti 
Gallery  in  1920.  In  a  letter  to  William  Bell  Scott  t 
October  i860,  Rossetti  remarks  that: 

Lizzie  is  gone  for  a  few  days  to  stay  with  the  Morrises  at 
their  Red  House  at  Upton,  and  Iain  to  join  them  there 
tomorrow  - 1  have  a  panel  to  paint  there. 1 2 

which  we  can  probably  place  as  the  remaining  one 
the  trio.  The  picture  of  the  settle  is  beginning  to  claril 
Before  its  move  and  alteration  it  was  without  the  upp 
gallery,  had  two  doors  partly  if  not  wholly  finish 
and  a  third  projected,  and,  if  anything  can  be  judg< 
from  the  Beerbohm  cartoon,  could  well  have  h 
painted  end  panels  as  well.  The  sizes  of  twenty-one  1 
thirteen  inches  and  their  thickness  of  nearly  two  inch 
each,  unfortunately,  makes  it  impossible  for  t 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  set  of  four  to  tit  tl 
Red  Lion  settle  as  we  now  conjecture  it.  It  by  no  mea: 
rules  out  the  possibility  that  the  end  panels  of  the  sett 
were  to  be  painted,  perhaps  even  were.  Only  a  caref 
removal  of  all  the  white  paint  will  reveal  the  trut 
What  it  does  do,  however,  is  provide  more  evidem 
in  the  reconstruction  of  the  Red  House  complex,  w  hi 
increasing  the  tantalizing  appeal  of  the  lost  deligh 
conjured  up  by  the  young  Morris  and  Burne-Jone 
a  pictorial  interest  in  domestic  artefacts  turns  an  e: 
tremely  simple  angle  cupboard  into  a  light-hearte 
blaze  of  mediaeval  heraldry  (No.  7) ;  flights  of  such 
naive  and  romantic  sensibility  that  at  first  seem  to  \\ 
over-shadowed  by  the  apparently  scholarly  eccleticisi 
of  Burges.  They  also  pose  questions  of  the  relationshi 
at  tins  stage  between  Webb  and  Morris  and  Burnt 
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lircase  and  painted  ceiling  showing  pricked 
ncised  patterns  after  mediaeval  designs  in 
.ed  House. 
'graph :  Country  Life. 


6.  The  drawing  room  in  the  Red  House,  showing 
the  famous  settle,  removed  from  Red  Lion  Square. 
Photograph :  Country  Life. 


upboard  in  the  downstairs  bedroom 
ie  Red  House. 
'ograph:  Country  Life. 


8.  Entrance  hall  of  the  Red  House,  showing  Webb's  settle,  with  unfinished 
and  partly  cleaned  paintings  by  Bume-Joncs  and  Rossetti. 
Photograph :  Country  Life. 
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Jones;  a  relationship  which,  as  is  evident  from  the 
pieces  at  the  Red  House,  eventually  brought  them 
closer  to  a  commercially  viable  attitude  to  such 
articles  of 'artistic  furniture'. 

At  the  outset  of  this  article  the  question  of  the 
relation  of  the  painted  furniture  produced  by  William 
Burges  from  1858  to  that  of  the  aspiring  group  of 
Morris,  Burnc-Joncs  and  Webb  was  posed.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  form  some  kind  of  reconstruction  of  the 
pieces  designed  and  'painted  (with)  designs  of  knights 
and  ladies'13  by  Burne-Jones  and  Rossetti  during  the 
Red  Lion  Square  era,  especially  the  famous  settle. 
Moving  to  the  hall  of  the  Red  House,  we  find  a 
settle/cabinet  of  a  very  similar  design,  which  Mackail 
describes  as  the  work  of  Philip  Webb  (No.  8).  It  is 
painted  with  scenes,  still  unfinished,  from  the  Nibclnu- 
genlied,  variously  ascribed  to  Burne-Jones  and  Rossetti. 
We  notice  that  the  seating  arrangement  is  almost 
identical  to  the  Reci  Lion  settle,  combining  a  bench- 
like  scat  with  curved  arm  rests.  Even  more  than  on  the 
'Morris'  settle,  the  decoration  is.  light-hearted  and 
the  design  massive,  if  not  crude,  in  complete  contrast  to 
the  intricate  balance  of  Burges's  cabinet  for  G.  H. 
Yatman.  The  attribution  to  Webb  is  tenable,  though, 
noting  especially  the  similarity  to  his  lounge  fireplace 
hood  of  patterned  brick,  also  reaching  up  to  the  ceiling, 
The  chamfered  edges  of  the  arms  of  the  Red  Lion 
settle  also  bears  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
Webb. 

Webb's  first  furniture  design  becomes  of  interest 
here  for  it  is  usually  taken  to  be  the  wardrobe,  given  by 
him  and  Burne-Jones  as  a  wedding  present  to  Morris  in 
1859,  begun  late  in  1858,  while  still  at  Red  Lion 
Square,  and  now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
Architectural  in  form,  it  provides  a  solid  frame  support- 
ing what  arc  believed  to  be  Burne-Jones'  first  attempts 
at  oil  painting:  scenes  from  Chaucer's  'Prioress's  Talc'. 
Underneath  this  decoration  one  finds  the  design  of  a 
simple  Puginion  origin.  A.  W.  N.  Pugin's  famous 
cabinet  of  carved  and  painted  oak  with  brass  fittings, 
was  made  by  J.  G.  Crace,  and  shown  at  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851.  One  only  has  to  compare  the 
columns  in  the  two  pieces,  swelling  out  at  regular 
intervals  into  moulded  rings  or  capitals,  and  the 
twisted  upper  columns  of  each  to  see  where  Webb 
conceived  his  idea. 

Likewise,  the  fretted  gallery  carrying  heraldic  de- 
vices and  reverse  crenellation  of  the  Pugin  cabinet 
becomes  the  overhanging  cornice,  carrying  similar  but 
this  time  natural  emblems,  topped  by  crcnellations  of 
the  Webb  wardrobe.  The  panels  Pugin  has  given  over 
to  the  carved  and  wrought  tracery  Webb  gave  to 
Burne-Jones  to  cover  with  paintings.  By  1858,  Webb 
was  sufficiently  familiar  with  Morris  and  Jones  to 
design  them  such  a  personal  item  of  furniture.  It  is 
interesting  to  follow  up  the  Puginion  connection  with 
relation  to  what  we  now  believe  to  be  the  'original' 


Morris  settle,  a  relation  in  which  its  two  possible  forms 
does  not  greatly  matter.  Pugin  published  'The  True 
Principles  of  Painted  or  Gothic  Architecture'  in  1853, 
in  which,  in  the  second  of  the  two  lectures,  he  turns  his 
attention  to  decoration  in  wood,  and  the  principles 
upon  which  its  construction  is  founded.  In  the  illustra- 
tions to  ther  text,  we  find  a  plate  (vn)  depicting 
the  furnishings  of  a  'Gothic  House'  which  includes  a 
window  bay  surrounded  by  a  panelled  settle  and 
benches.  The  similarity  is  not  patently  obvious,  but  the 
peculiarly  curved  arms  of  the  settle,  combined  with  the 
simple  back-panelling  rising  to  an  overhanging  top 
carrying  heraldic  devices,  is  surely  not  entirely  coinci- 
dental. Is  it  then  impossible  to  place  Webb  as  at  least 
partly  responsible  for  the  original  design  of  the  settle? 
Only  when  the  piece  was  removed  to  the  Red  House 
did  he  have  the  space  and  incentive  to  expand  his  ideas 
properly  and  add  the  gallery,  clearly  even  more 
dependent  upon  the  Pugin  cabinet  and  'Principles' 
illustrations  than  his  wedding  present  to  Morris  had 
been.  In  this  light  we  can  see  the  settle/cabinet  in  the 
hall  at  Upton  as  an  attempt  by  Webb  to  design  such  a 
piece  in  its  totality,  with  all  the  flat  spaces  given  over  to 
painted  decoration.  The  unfinished  pictures  on  the 
front  and  covered  ones  on  the  sides  as  well  as  the 
general  floral  decoration  elsewhere,  again  covered 
over,  give  little  idea  of  what  would  have  been  a  simple 
yet  magnificently  coloured  example  of  the  genre. 

This  would  seem  to  suggest  that  Webb  actually 
designed  or  had  some  influence  on  the  designs  of  the 
settle  and  that  it  was  Morris's  apparently  naive  inter- 
pretation of  Pugin's  drawings  that  set  Webb  off  on 
this  particular  path  in  furniture  design.  Morris  had  met 
Webb  in  January  1856,  when  he  began  work  in  G.  E. 
Street's  office  in  Beaumont  Street,  Oxford.  A  few 
years  older  than  Morris,  Webb  was  the  senior  clerk  in 
the  architect's  practice,  and  between  them  arose  a  close 
and  life-long  friendship.  In  view  of  tins,  it  would 
seem  that  it  was  probably  Webb  who  exerted  the 
influence  over  the  young  Morris,  probably  directing 
hi m  to  Pugin's  illustrations.  How  and  from  what 
source  they  began  applying  painted  decoration  to  them 
is  open  to  conjecture. 

Street  himself  showed  no  real  interest  in  furniture 
design  at  this  time  in  his  life,  but  was  interested  in 
applying  colour  to  architecture  in  general.  He  travelled 
extensively  abroad,  mostly  in  France  and  Italy,  and  in 
1855  produced  'Brick  and  Marble  Architecture  of  the 
Middle  Ages',  which,  with  its  constructional  poly- 
chromy,  advocated  a  colouristically  more  dynamic 
approach  to  building.  From  his  private  notes  it  is 
apparent  that  he  visited  both  Noyon  and  Bayeux  in 
]une  1855,  although  he  makes  no  mention  of  having 
seen  the  relevant  armoires.  He  delivered  a  series  of 
lectures  at  Oxford  from  1855-1857  on  these  travels, 
and  it  is  tempting  to  assume  that  the  young  Morris,  in 
his  last  year,  not  only  fed  his  increasing  interest  in 
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bitecture  by  attending,  but  picked  up  something 
raiding  painted  furniture  as  well.  It  is  even  possible 
it  the  tracing  Street  had  made  of  the  painted  retablum 
Westminster  Abbey  under  Scott,  was  passed  around 
the  lecture  room.  If  not,  then  his  time  in  Street's 
ice  must  surely  have  brought  this  information  to  the 
ention  of  one  so  interested,  even  at  this  stage,  in  the 
jorative  arts.  The  architect  did  design  a  painted  pul- 
for  his  church  at  Upton  Magna,  Shropshire,  in 
59-1 860  and  a  cabinet,  c.  1868,  for  his  drawings,  un- 
tunatcly  now  destroyed.  Secular  furniture  would 
t  appear  to  be  among  his  interests  in  the  1830s. 
ore  directly  perhaps,  the  interest  any  aspiring 
iitect  such  as  Morris  would  have  had  for  A.  W. 
Pugin,  would  be  rewarded  by  the  latter's  designs  for 
miture  at  Westminster  and  again  the  painted  organ 
ft  at  St.  Mary's,  West  Tofts  in  Norfolk.  Pugin  bad 
en  produced  an  illustrated  book  on  the  painting  of 
gaii  cases  in  the  Gothic  manner  with  large  figures.  In 
j  same  church  we  notice  the  wall  painting  and  furni- 
re,  all  to  his  designs,  the  latter  made  up  for  him  by 
G.  Grace.  On  the  pews  a  lightly  painted  rosette  is  the 
ily  applied  decoration,  but  it  is  a  motif  that  reappears 
1  the  side  of  the  Red  Lion  chairs,  the  late  Webb 
irdrobe  and  even  the  St.  George  cabinet,  one  of  the 
in  s  most  successful  pieces  constructed  in  1861  (No. 
.  Perhaps  encouraged  by  Webb,  Morris  and  Burnc- 
nes  also  went  on  many  expeditions  and  brass  rubbing 
ps  around  these  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  churches  in 
eir  years  at  Oxford.  It  is  distinctly  possible  that  they 
sited  West  Tofts,  originally  a  mediaeval  church 
here  renovations,  started  by  Pugin  were  completed 
r  his  son  in  1854.  Not  that  painting  applied  to  church 

The  St.  George  cabinet,  designed  by  Webb 
ith  scenes  painted  by  Morris,  1861. 
ctoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


furniture  was  unknown  before  this.  There  arc  Pugin 
walls  and  roofs  with  Crace  decoration  and  stencilling 
in  many  parts  of  England  but,  like  the  Holman  Hunt 
chairs,  this  was  only  carried  through  with  simple 
decorative  patterns  relatively  isolated  in  the  pews. 
Throughout  all  his  writings  and  letters  furthermore, 
Pugin  never  mentions  the  Bayeux  or  Noyon  pieces,  or 
indeed  any  specifically  painted  furniture. 

Morris  and  Burne-Jones  also  travelled  to  the 
Continent  in  the  summer  of  1855,  visiting  all  the 
important  churches  and  cathedrals  of  France.  They  did 
not  visit  either  Noyon  or  Bayeux  but,  although  not 
mentioned,  an  indispensiblc  guide  for  such  a  journey 
would  have  been  the  newly  released  'Dictionnaire 
Raissone  de  l'Architecture  Francaise  du  xi  ct  xvie 
Siecle'  1854  by  Viollet-le-Duc.  Under  Annoires  comes 
an  entry, 14  accompanied  by  the  engraving  describing 
the  practice  of  painting  on  the  wood  and  use  of  such 
pieces  in  domestic  life. 

Although  not  seeing  our  two  particular  examples,  he 
thus  had  access,  if  only  in  engraved  form,  to  a  genuine 
mediaeval  piece  painted  with  figures  of  saints  and 
angels  encased  in  a  stone  and  wood  framework  strictly 
architectural  in  design. 

In  the  same  'True  Principles'  Pugin  also  notes  that: 

If  we  examine  the  ancient  ivoodwork  which  decorated 
rooms  ( oj  which  his  plate  vm  is  an  example)  we  shall 
find  that  it  consisted  of  mere  panelling  more  or  less 
enriched  by  carving  with  large  spaces  left  got  hangings 
and  tapestry. 1 5 

Tapestry  was  no  doubt  a  complicated  and  expensive 
art  for  even  Morris  to  master  immediately,  although  he 
did  later  at  the  Red  House;  painting  was  not.  Street 
had  taken  him  and  Webb  to  the  Low  Countries  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year,  1856.  Morris  was  inspired  by  Van 
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io.  Detail  of  a  sketch 
of  the  interior  of  the 
rooms  at  Red  Lion 
Square  by  Burne- 
Jones.  Published  in 
'Rossetti  and  his 
Circle'  by  Max 
Beerbohm. 
Messrs.  W.  Heinemann. 


Eyck  particularly  (whose  motto  'If  I  can'  he  adapted) 
and  under  the  increasing  influence  of  Rossetti,  then 
decided  to  become  a  painter  instead  of  an  architect. 
He  duly  left  Street's  office  that  winter,  and  only  a 
matter  of  weeks  later,  18  December,  the  furniture  in 
question  had  been  designed  and  constructed  and 
painting  planned  at  the  Red  Lion  Square  chambers.  In 
this  connection  the  chairs  designed  bv  Morris  are  of 
particular  interest.  We  can  get  some  idea  of  their  form 
from  a  drawing  of  the  Red  Lion  Chambers  executed  by 
Burne-Jones  and  reproduced  in  Lady  Burne-Jones' 
'Memorials'  (No.  io). 16  We  can  compare  it  with  a  pen 
and  ink  sketch  by  Rossetti,  Hesterna  Rosa,  dated  1853 
(Tate  Gallery),  in  which  a  stool  exactly  the  same  as  the 
lower  half  of  the  chair  appears.  It  even  includes  the 
whirl  motif,  here  pierced  not  painted,  that  we  noted  in 
Pugin's  church  furniture  and  the  later  Webb  pieces,  as 
well  as  the  thick  diagonal  braces  and  projecting  pegged 
joints.  In  the  Morris  piece  this  is  topped  by  an  unusual 
combination  of  overhanging  curve  and  straight  back. 
We  can  note,  the  use  of  this  curve  in  a  great  many  of 
Webb's  subsequent  designs,  notably  the  settle  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  It  is  a  convex  curve 
which  also  stems  from  Pugin's  designs  for  furniture, 
similar  to  not  only  the  'Principles'  illustration  but  in 
the  canopy  of  the  sideboard  for  Abncy  Hall  of  1847  or 
State  chair  in  'Designs  for  Furniture'  of  1835.  The 
'Morris'  version  is  so  simple  though,  as  to  preclude  any 
chance  of  a  direct  borrowing  here;  it  is  more  of  a 
simple  remembrance  tacked  on  to  the  obviously 
Rossetti  inspired  base.  It  would  seem,  prima  facie,  un- 
likely that  Webb  would  copy  from  Rossetti,  but 
Morris,  with  his  closer  friendship  would  be  highly 
likely  to.  What  then  of  the  four  panels  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum?  By  their  shape  they  are  obviously 
intended  for  use  in  a  piece  of  furniture,  which  their 
rather  crude  execution  also  supports.  Virginia  Surtees 
is  inclined  to  place  them  for  both  stylistic  and  icono- 
graphic  reasons  in  the  period  before  the  move  to  the 
Red  House.17  Apart  from  their  depiction  of  single 
figures,  her  reasons  are  that  neither  the  newly  married 
Burne-Jones'  nor  Morris  can  be  identified  in  them. 
If  they  were  after  i860  this  would  surely  be  the 
case.  Burne-Jones  'Memorials'  also  mentions  that 
'There  were  the  painted  chairs  and  the  great  settle',18 
from  the  Red  Lion  Square  taken  to  the  Red  House.  He 
had  earlier  mentioned  of  these  that  he  was  going  to 
'have  painted  designs  ot  knights  and  ladies  upon  them' 
in  'gules  and  vert  and  azure'.19  Could  the  four  panels 
then  relate  to  these  chairs? 

Lady  Burne-Jones,  in  describing  the  'Memorials' 
sketch,  says  it  shows  'the  general  aspect  ot  the  room 
with  Edward  himself  in  caricature  likeness,  looking 
with  devouring  interest  at  a  picture  with  which 
Rossetti  had  glorified  one  ot  the  chairs  that  Morris 
designed'.20  Although  the  panels  would  be  of  appropri- 
ate size,  twenty-one  by  thirteen  inches,  it  is  probably 


too  much  to  expect  four  chairs  of  this  scale  to  ha\ 
fitted  in  the  small  London  rooms  as  well  as  the  hue 
settle,  and  even  if  so,  for  none  of  them  to  ha-ae  su: 
vived  or  been  better  documented.  The  thickness  of  tl 
panels  would  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  be  place 
back-to-back  to  decorate  both  sides  of  the  chair,  an 
their  steep  raised  section  would  subject  them  to  coi 
siderable  wear.  What  is  more  likely  is  that  the  pane 
came  from  another  piece  of  furniture,  now  lost,  art 
were  detached  along  with  the  three  large  doors  in  tr 
move  to  Queen's  Square.  It  is  even  possible  that  the 
came  from  an  internal  door  of  the  Red  House,  many  c 
which  still  retain  their  original  painted  decoratiofr 
(No.  11).  This  would  help  explain  their  section,  tb 
raised  picture  surface  being  saved  wear  in  such  a  set 
ting,  grouped  possibly  in  two  pairs  above  the  other.  I 

Although  it  is  now  completely  lost,  Rossetti  an! 
Burne-Jones  also  mentioned  a  table  in  addition  to  tt 
other  Red  Lion  furnishings.  Rossetti  goes  into  moi 
detail  describing  a  large,  round  table,  'as  firm,  and  ; 
heavy,  as  a  rock'.21  Some  connection  is  valid  perhap 
between  this  description,  limited  as  it  is,  and  Pugin 
designs,  but  also  an  awareness  and  even  borrowing  c 
the  furniture  depicted  in  contemporary  romanti 
paintings  of  Arthurian  and  Chaucerian  subjects,  an' 
the  simply  decorated,  but  highly  symbolic,  interioi 
of  Van  Eyck.  Rossetti,  it  would  seem,  had  little  intere 
in  such  three-dimensional  form.  He  had  found  diff 
culr\T  in  his  youth,  not  in  inventing  these  accessorie 
but  in  depicting  them  naturalistically  within  his  ow 
formal  svmbolism  inspired  by  mediaeval  and  legenc 
ary  motifs,  but  not  itself 'reconstructive'.  Rossetti  s  on 
piece  of  furniture  sprung  from  the  design  of  a  sofa  b 
had  included  in  his  painting  of  Joseph  with  Potiphar 
Wife,  which  he  then  worked  into  a  draw-ing.  Morr 
annotated  this  and  the  piece  was  made  by  the  firm  fc 
the  Exhibition  of  1862,  where  its  hardness,  angularit 
and  almost  revolutionary  design  were  strongl 
criticised.  Rossetti's  was  essentially  a  two-dimension, 
art  of  total  invention  and  he  was  not  generally  interes 
ed,  it  would  seem,  in  the  design  and  construction  t 
domestic  artefacts.  There  is  little  of  the  careful  researc' 
which  Madox  Brown  or  Holman  Hunt  would  ha\ 
undertaken  for  their  pictorial  interiors,  and  thi 
Rossetti  felt  justified  in  calling  the  Red  Lion  furnitu: 
'intensely  mediaeval'  when  it  was  really  simple  ar 
without  carving. 

It  is  not  that  the  Morris  circle  eschewed  historic 
veracity  completely,  for  as  well  as  the  debt  to  Pugin 
his  paintings  illustrating  Chaucers'  'Prioress's  Tale'  c 
the  wardrobe.  Bunie-lones  included  a  portrait  « 
Chaucer  copied  especially  from  a  mediaeval  mank 
script.  However,  it  was  Chaucer's  and  Malory  s  wri 
ings  and  contemporary  romantic  literature  in  gener 
that  were  of  paramount  influence  tor  the  actual  deco 
ation  of  the  Red  House  in  these  early  years.  To  T 
designed  and  executed  largely  by  Burne-Jones.  wi 
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the  rest  of  the  group,  they  inspired  Morris's  collection 
of  poems  'The  Defence  of  Guenovere',  published  in 
March  1858,  and  the  unfinished  cycle  Scenes  from  the 
Fall  of  Troy,  he  was  then  planning.  Morris  had  bought 
Souther's  edition  of  the  'Morte  d' Arthur'  in  1835  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  contributed  to  the  particu- 
lar dream  world  he  and  Burne-Jones  constructed  in 
their  vears  at  Oxford.  It  was  a  time  when,  each  in  their 
final  years,  their  interests  in  taking  orders  waned. 
Morris  turned  to  architecture,  iUuniination  and  simple 
handicrafts;  Burne-Jones  to  drawing,  watercolours 
and  later  oil  painting.  Rossctti  who  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  guiding  this  shift  of  interests,  was  naturally 
sympathetic  to  their  literary  bent,  claiming  'the  two 
greatest  books  in  the  world  (to  be)  the  Bible  and  the 
'Morte  d  Arthur'.—  These  interests  coincided  when 
Morris  dedicated  'The  Defence  of  Guenovere',  To  my 
Friend,  D.  G.  Rossetri,  Painter'.  Morris  also  com- 
missioned a  number  of  watercolours  from  the  painter 
on  Arthurian  themes,  from  which  he  composed  many 
of  the  pieces  in  'The  Defence'  collection.  They  include 
Die  Blue  Closet  showing  a  spinet  draped  with  highly 
decorative  fabric,  but  more  importandy  King  Arthur' s 
Tomb  based  upon  the  'Morte  d' Arthur'.  Rossetti's 
watercolour  shows  an  interesting  stone  sarcophagus 
lighdy  carved,  but  highly  coloured,  along  the  whole  ot 
one  side  with  a  scene  from  the  King's  life.  Painted  in 
late  1857,  it  shows  the  influence  of  the  iirst  painted 
furniture  that  Morris,  Webb  and  Burne-Jones  had 
produced,  as  well  as  prefiguring  both  the  form  and 
decorative  feeling  of  the  St.  George  Cabinet  (No.  9). 
Rossetti's  Christmas  Carol,  signed  and  dated  Christmas 
1857/8  (Fogg  Art  Museum),  also  shows  a  woman 
playing  a  painted  and  carved  orga 
contemporary  with  this  is  the 
Oxford  Union  mural  project,  farst  mentioned  at  the 
end  of  July  and  begun  August  1857,  in  a  letter  from 
Rossetri  to  Barbara  Bodicham.  As  with  the  earlier 
Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  a  veneration  for  pre- 
Renaissance  works,  in  painting  especially,  united  the 
group  of  Morris,  Burne-Jones,  Swinburne,  Swan, 
Faulkner,  Hughes  and  Pollen,  led  by  Rossetri,  the  P.R.B. 
leader,  who  were  associated  with  the  Oxford  project. 
Again,  as  with  the  previous  movement  who  produced 
The  Germ,  the  latter  one,  which  produced  The  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Magazine  under  Morris,  these  interests 
were  more  romantic  and  literary  than  'archaeological 
in  the  that  the  earlier  work  of  Burges  can  perhaps 
be  held.  When  talking  of  the  landscape  around  the 
Gothic  cathedral  of  Rouen  in  1855.  Morris  had  noted: 


nning  of  the 


O  the  trees,  it  was  1 
poem,  in  a  beautiju 
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While  Burges  s  furniture  carried  witty  though  complex 
classical  tales,  the  'Morris'  products  were  all  decorated 
with  paintings,  larger  in  scale,  in  this  field.  Beatrice  and 


Dante,  The  Prioress's  Tale,  The  Legend  of  St.  George, 
turned  gaunt  furniture  into  what  Morris  called  'state' 
furniture  by  an  appeal  to  the  picturesque.  Webb  and 
Morris  working  in  the  office  of  Street,  a  learned  mem- 
ber of  the  Ecclesiological  Society,  were  steeped  in  the 
Gothic  Revival,  of  which  Burges's  pieces  were  an 
obvious  manifestation,  and  no  doubt  trained  to  think 
and  see  in  terms  of  correct  historical  ornament  and 
construction.  Their  immediate  reliance  on  Pugin's 
designs  was  a  result.  Their  increasingly  close  asso- 
ciation with  the  dynamic  and  imaginative  force  of 
Rossetri  however,  indeed  with  the  whole  picturesque 
but  essentially  secular  tradition  of  painting,  combined 
with  Morris's  own  poetic  gifts,  broke  through  their 
interests  in  such  architectural  conventions  and  their 
legitimate  offshoots.  From  the  surprise  Rossetri  ex- 
pressed on  seeing  the  products  of  the  Red  Lion  Square 
it  would  seem  they  were  not  entirely  his  idea ;  he  only 
carried  out  the  painting  itself,  but  it  must  surely  have 
been  this  accumulation  of  events  for  which  he  was 
largely,  if  unconsciously,  responsible  in  the  two  young 
men,  that  brought  about  their  production  and  decor- 
ation, indeed  part  of  their  design,  in  this  manner. 

According  to  the  'Abstract',  Burges  began  the 
Yatman  cabinet  in  1858.  Handley-Read  could  find  no 
connection  between  Burges  and  the  Morris  circle 
before  1859,  when  the  architect  joined  the  Hogarth 
club.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  Burges,  an  estab- 
lished architect,  lecturer  and  scholar,  had  no  inkling 
whatsoever  of  what  the  younger  men  were  experi- 
menting with  at  Red  Lion  Square.  It  is  possible  that 
J.  G.  Crace's  article  of  1857  spurred  on  the  architect 
to  positive  efforts  in  the  field  he  had  been  loosely 
aquainted  with  for  many  years.  As  we  have  seen, 
Rossetri  played  an  active  part  in  the  painting  of  the 
Morris/Webb  pieces  from  an  early  stage,  an  interest  he 
carried  into  his  own  pictures.  Burges  and  Rossetri 
attended  King's  College  at  the  same  rime  and  mention 
is  also  made  of  the  painter  in  the  'Abstract',  in  1 859  and 
again  in  i860.  It  is  highly  probable  that  they  knew 
each  other  fairlv  well  before  this,  at  least  suffiriendv  to 
communicate  such  ideas,  perhaps  with  a  view  to 
mutual  co-operation. 

After  1859  the  contract  becomes  more  obvious. 
Early  in  that  year  Madox  Brown  is  reported  as  riavrng 
submitted  to  the  Hogarth  Club  a  series  of  designs  for 
furniture,  painted,  like  Holman  Hunt's  chairs  only 
with  geometrical  designs.  These  were  rejected,  as  not 
in  the  legitimate  realm  of  art  work.  In  i860  however, 
Morris's  wedding  wardrobe  was  accepted  for  exhibi- 
tion there,  and  Rossetri  even  detached  the  right-hand 
door  of  the  Red  Lion  setde,  depicting  Dante  and 
Beatrice  in  Paradise,  for  the  same  occasion.  It  is 
tempting  to  suggest  that  the  presence  in  the  Club  of 
such  an  eminent  mediaevalist  as  Burges,  with  his  own 
piece  of  painted  furniture  of  almost  flawless  parentage, 
was  at  least  pardy  responsible  for  this  change  in  atri- 
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tude,  from  something  like  a  personal  romantic  fantasy 
of  Morris  and  Webb,  to  a  more  sound  professional 
basis.  In  any  case,  as  painted  furniture,  up  until  then 
kept  strictly  private,  became  known  to  a  limited  but 
influential  circle  of  the  public,  its  emphasis  changed. 
Members  of  the  Hogarth  Club  in  that  year  included 
Madox  Brown,  Burne-Jones,  Morris,  Rossetti,  Ruskin, 
Street,  Webb,  Woolner  and  Martineau. 

Burges  contributed  the  inlaid  table  for  Colonel 
Cock's  mansion,  c.  1859-1861,  the  'Wines  and  Beers' 
sideboard,  again  decorated  by  Poynter,  and  a  library 
bookcase  for  his  own  rooms  in  Buckingham  Street. 
This  latter  piece  is  of  particular  interest,  Handley- 
Read  listed  up  to  fourteen  artists  who  were  involved  in 
painting  the  decorations,  Rossetti  being  responsible  for 
the  top  left-hand  panel  depicting  Dante's  I  'ision  oj 
Beatrice  or  Poetry.  The  general  shape  of  the  piece  with 
its  low  roof  and  three  gables  forms  an  overhanging 
gallery,  with  the  largest  paintings  below  on  the  lower 
cabinet.  Almost  directly  connected  to  this  must  surely 
be  the  huge,  dresser  built  into  the  dining  room  at  the 
Red  House,  and  thus  dateable  between  1 859-1 861 
when  most  of  the  permanent  fixtures  were  completed. 
It  is  uniformily  painted  red  and  designed,  Mackail 
remarks,  by  Webb  (No.  11).  Its  colour  and,  apart 

11.  The  large  dresser  in  the  dining  room 
of  the  Red  House,  designed  by  Webb. 
Photograph :  Country  Life. 


from  lower  front  doors,  its  lack  of  space  for  t\ 
customarily  large  scale  paintings,  the  natural  wood  to, 
and  fact  that  Mackail  fails  to  single  it  out  as  a  nainu 
piece,  seem  to  indicate  that  it  carried  little  or  r 
applied  decoration. 

Its  planned  similarity  to  the  Burges  bookcase 
however,  most  apparent,  so  much  so  that  one  wondc 
if  Webb  did  not  turn  to  him  for  assistance,  or  mere 
inspiration.  The  direct  cnvolvement  of  Rossetti  wi 
the  Burges  piece,  combined  with  his  continuing  inte 
est  in  Morris  and  the  Red  House  decorations,  wou 
make  this  distinctly  possible. 

The  founding  of  the  firm  of  Morris,  Marshal 

Faulkner  and  Co.  at  the  Red  House  in  April  1861  sat 

the  experience  gained  in  domestic  pieces  being  turn< 

to  the  production  of  commercial  furniture.  This  i: 

eluded  The  Backgammon  Players  cabinet,  painted  \ 

Burne-Jones  and  now  in  America,  and  the  famous  5 

George  cabinet  already  mentioned.  The  firm  also  d 

operated  on  the  'utilitarian  piece  of  office  furnitur 

designed  by  J.  P.  Seddon  in  1861  (No.  12),  nearly  nil 

feet  long  and  five  wide.  Burses  was  involved  with  tl 
ill-- 

heraldic  inlays  on  the  top  of  the  cabinet,  while  tl  1 
remainder  was  decorated  with  ten  panels  illustrative  1 
the  Fine  Arts.  These  were  made  implicit  in  the  legerl 
of  King  Rene  of  Anjou's  Honeymoon,  a  narrath 
symbolism  that  had  greatly  interested  Seddon  ; 
earlier  years.  Like  the  Morris  pieces  Seddon  has  ke] 
the  structural   members  simple,   maintaining  the 
breadth  and  apparent  strength   by   limiting  the 
painted  decoration  to  a  few  horizontal  bands.  Rclvii 
on  no  direct  precedent,  it  seems,  it  is  this  treatmei 
which  provides  a  truly  decorative  yet  useful  piece  (1 
furniture,  not  merely  a  collection  of  misplaced  pain 
ings  or  antiquarian  references  as  critics  various! 
termed  the  respective  'Morris'  and  Burges  pieces,  |i 
was  Seddon's  express  intention  that  it  should  demon 
trate  'that  in  the  unity  and  fellowship  of  the  sever 
arts  lies  their  power'.24  This  had  been  the  undcrlyin 
motive  in  the  production  of  painted  furniture  sine 
Holman  Hunt's  and  Millais's  attempts  almost  ten  yea, 
before  by  the  Red  House  complex,  the  whole  of  tl' 
'Morris'  production  and  the  Ford  Madox  Brow 
designs  rejected  from  the  Hogarth  Club.  It  was  tl 
principle  that  prompted  Burges  to  combine  not  onl 
scholarly  knowledge  of  actual  mediaeval  fables  an 
paintings,  but  a  totally  personal  uscof  mirrors,  strips  ( 
brilliant  vellum  illumination  and  metal  bands.  Th 
crudity  of  Webb's  early  designs  was  patently  obvioi 
and  Burges  was  no  doubt  playing  it  safe  in  his  fir 
piece  by  relying  so  heavily  on  a  prototype.  Seddon  w;|j 
fortunate  enough,  and  clever  enough,  to  use 
superior  knowledge  of  craftsmanship  with  the  pictori 
and  poetical  skills  of  Morris  and  Co.,  combined  wit 
the  wit  and  scholarship  of  Burecs's  heraldry  to  produ( 
a  monumental  example  of  the  type  both  the  grouf 
had  been  experimenting  with  for  several  years. 
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12.  The  'King  Rene  of  Anjou's  Honeymoon'  cabinet, 
designed  by  Seddon  and  decorated  by 
Morris,  Marshall,  Faulkner  and  Co. 
I  'ictoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
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The  Connoisseur 

would  like  to  thank  Mrs.  and  Mrs.  Hollamby, 
The  Red  House,  for  their  kind  co-operation. 
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Last  month  Richard  D.  Ryder  threw  some  light  on  the  obscure  origins  of  the  three-leggj 
turned  chairs.  The  four-legged  mediaeval  versions  are  better  documented:  contemporil 
illustrations  are  not  uncommon  and  there  are  some  surviving  specimens  of  great  antiquy 
in  Scandinavia. 


FOUR-LEGGED  TURNED  CHAIRS 

Richard  D.  Ryder 


The  craft  of  turning  wood  upon  a  lathe  and 
shaping  it  with  knife  or  chisel,  was  practised  in 
the  classical  civilisations  of  the  Mediterranean, 
at  least  as  early  as  1500  bc  Some  actual  Egyptian  ex- 
amples of  turned  furniture  survive  from  11 00  bc.  The 
legs  of  Greek  stools  (dipliros)  and  thrones  (thrones)  were 
turned  so  that  their  upper  parts  were  shaped  as  cylind- 
ers with  concave  sides,  the  lower  parts  as  elongated 
cones  tapering  down  to  the  foot.  The  technique  of 
turning  continued  throughout  the  Byzantine  and  later 
cultures  up  to  the  present  day. 

Chairs  of  all  types,  turned  and  unturned,  were  fairly 
rare  until  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Then,  with  the  erosion  of  the  old  feudal  system  and  the 
expansion  of  a  newly  rich  merchant  class  under  the 
Tudors,  men  of  middle  rank  and  fortune  began  to  take 
on  the  airs  and  attitudes  of  the  old  nobility.  For  this 
reason,  as  well  as  those  of  comfort,  chairs  became 
more  common  and  began  to  appear  in  small  yeoman's 
houses  where  none  would  have  been  found  in  the  days 
of  the  Plantagcncts.  In  large  houses  too,  where  in 
feudal  times  there  might  have  been  one  or  two  chairs, 
there  now  appeared  a  dozen  or  more.  At  the  Vync  in 
Hampshire,  a  great  house  of  fifty-two  rooms,  there 
were,  however,  still  only  nineteen  chairs  listed  in 
1541.1 

In  the  Middle  Ages  many  people  sat  on  the  floor  or, 
if  they  were  lucky,  they  had  stools  or  benches.  During 
the  sixteenth  century,  chairs  were  still  outnumbered  by 
stools  by  at  least  two  to  one,  and,  for  instance,  the 
Hardwick  Hall  inventory  of  1601  reveals  that  the  High 
Great  Chamber  was  furnished  with  six  forms,  sixteen 
stools  but  only  one  chair.  Chairs  with  arms  or  backs 
were  status  symbols  and  were  usually  reserved  for 
kings,  magnates,  and  heads  of  houses.  So  important 
were  these 'chairs  of  estate' for  the  dignity  of  the  owner, 
that  quite  often  they  were  made  to  fold  up  or  to  take  to 
pieces  so  that  they  could  accompany  him  on  his  travels. 
Even  those  chairs  which  could  not  be  dismantled 
were  sometimes  carried  about  the  countryside  to 
confirm  the  authority  of  those  who  sat  on  them. 

When  in  T503  King  James  IV  of  Scotland  offered 
Princess  Margaret  Tudor,  Henry  vn's  daughter,  a 
proper  chair,  'because  the  stole  of  the  Qwcnc  was  not 


for  hyr  Ease',2  he  created  quite  a  stir  among  I 
chroniclers  and  gossip-mongers  of  Europe. 

When,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centj 
chairs  became  more  common,  they  were  often  soJI 
what  'vulgarised'.  They  lost  their  ponderous  mediaal 
dignity  and  became,  after  1600,  often  over-carvech 
fussily  upholstered.  But  to  this  day,  the  ancii: 
prestige  of  the  chair  is  not  quite  dead  and  continue! 
our  language  in  such  expressions  as  'chairman'  'pit 
fessorial  chair'  and  'ex  cathedra'  (literally,  'from  k 
chair'). 

Mediaeval  manuscripts  contain  many  illustration  1 
turned  furniture,  especially  chairs  and  stools.  Bya- 
tine  turning  appears  upon  the  legs  of  chairs,  lecttj 
and  tables  and  takes  two  characteristic  forms.  "J 
earlier  is  very  simple,  the  turned  members  bej 
parallel-sided  cylinders  decorated  with  occasional  pa 
of  parallel  grooves  running  at  right  angles  to  the  axi  I 

Colour. 

Bottom  left. 

E.  Solomon.  Illustration  from  an  English  Vulgate  Bible, 
mid-thirteenth  century. 

MS.  Auct.  d.  in.  5.  The  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 
Centre  right. 

d.  St.ferome.  Illustration  from  an  English  Vulgate  Bible,  H 
mid-thirteenth  century.  Note  the  'spools'. 
MS.  Auct.  D.  m.  5.  The  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 

Top  right. 

b.  The  death  of  Enoch  and  Elias  with  Antichrist 
sitting  on  his  throne.  Illustration  from 

an  English  Apocalypse,  thirteenth  century. 

ms.  Auct.  d.  rv.  17,  f.  7.  The  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 

Top  left. 

A.  St.  John.  Illustration  from  Gospels  written 
in  Ranshoven,  Bavaria  in  11 78. 

MS.  Canon.  Bibl.  Lat.  60.  The  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 
Centre  left. 

c.  King  with  old  bearded  councillors.  Illustration  from 
the  'Romance  of  Alexander',  Flemish,  c.  1338-1344. 
ms.  Bodley  264,  f.  6SV.  The  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 

Bottom  right. 

r.  Detail  of  an  illustration  to  Psalm  52  (53) 

from  an  English  Psalter,  c.  1340. 

MS.  Douce  131, f.  43.  The  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 
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Foitr-Leqqed  Turned  Chairs 


the  leg.3  The  later  Byzantine  style,  apparently  in  use 
between  about  noo  and  1300  ad,  is  comprised  of 
alternating  compressed  and  elongated  knobs  or 
bobbins;  they  seem  never  to  be  interspersed  with  rings 
as  in  the  later  ring  and  bobbin  style,  and  they  in- 
variably form  a  regularly  alternating  sequence  of  a 
long  bobbin  followed  by  a  short  one  and  so  on.4  The 
rather  clumsy-looking  ball-shaped  foot,  derived  from 
the  Roman  and  Greek  original  is  characteristic  of  many 
turned  Byzantine  pieces. 

Illustrations  from  the  Eadwine  Psalter  of  the  early 
twelfth  century  show  that  a  popular  Norman  style  was 
ball  and  ring  turning,  but  probably  contemporary  with 
this,  and  certainly  from  1200  onwards,  there  is  evidence 
to  show  that  in  Northern  Europe  the  dominant  style 
was  the  simple  parallel-sided  and  almost  undecorated 
treatment  already  found  in  tenth-century  Byzantine 
illustrations.  The  cylindrical  legs  of  English  Romanes- 
que chairs  appear  very  plain  and  so  slender,  in  some 
cases,  that  they  may  have  been  made  of  metal.5  Some 
are  certainly  wood,  however,  and  illustrations  show 
sturdy  chairs  with  four  thick  legs,  each  leg  a  simple 
turned  post,  its  only  decoration  being  pairs  of  lines  or 
shallow  grooves  or  reeding,  scratched  round  the  legs 
at  regular  intervals  of  about  nine  inches  or  a  foot.6 

This  style  continued  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but 
the  two  or  three  shallow  grooves  arc  sometimes  cut 
much  deeper  so  as  to  form  the  appearance  of  rings  or 
pairs  of  rings  (colour  e).7  The  finials  of  the  thirteenth 
century  become  more  elaborate  and  take  a  variety  of 
forms,  sometimes,  apparently,  also  turned  as  in  the 
throne  of  Antichrist  portrayed  in  a  thirteenth-century 
English  Apocalypse  (colour  b)8  and  sometimes  as 
carved  animals  and  birds.9  A  painting  of  Jesse  on  the 
ceiling  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  Hildesheim,  of  about 
1230,  shows  that  chairs  were  also  turned  in  this  way  in 
the  German  states.  During  the  fourteenth  century 
turning  remained  virtually  unaltered  and  some  in- 
stances show  the  style  continuing  with  all  its  earlier 
simplicity  (colour  c).10  The  paintings  of  Bruegel  and 
others  show  that  triangular  stools  were  still  being 
turned  in  this  solid  parallel-sided  style  through  the 
seventeenth  century. 

A  later  vogue,  possibly  of  the  early  sixteenth 
century,  was  for  closely  spaced  bobbin  turning.  Some- 
what later,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
bulbous  and  baluster  profdes  appear,  as  seen  in  the 
turned  and  carved  legs  of  Elizabethan  tables.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  more  exotic  forms  emerge  such  as 
spiral  turning  and  open-twist,  although  some  of  the 
earlier  styles  persist. 

The  Scandinavian  examples,  winch  deserve  to  be 
much  better  known  in  other  countries,  are  especially 
concentrated  in  the  large  Swedish  island  of  Gotland 
which  was  a  rich  commercial  centre  from  the  eleventh 
to  the  fourteenth  centuries.  The  discovery  of  many 
Arab,  Roman  and  Byzantine  coins  and  other  artefacts 
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1.  Chair  from 
Baldishol  church, 
Norway,  considerc 
twelfth  cenn*y. 
Photograph :  Tiegen 
Oslo. 


Below. 

2.  Chair  from  Husi 
church,  Gotland,  j 
Sweden,  considered 
twelfth  or  thirteen! 
century. 

Photograph :  A  TA, 
Stockholm. 


Four-Legged  Turned  Chain 


3.  Chair  from  Aspo  church, 
Sweden,  considered  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  century. 
Photograph:  ATA,  Stockholm. 


Zhair  from  Vallstena  church, 
tland.  Sweden,  considered 
:lfth  or  thirteenth  century. 
sewn  of  Xational  Antiquities, 
•tograph:  ATA,  Stockholm. 


Chair  from  Herrestad,  Sweden,  considered 
/elfth  or  thirteenth  century. 
lotograph:  ATA,  Stockliolm. 


bespeak  diverse  early  influences.  Later,  Gotland  traded 
with  Russia  and  with  the  German  states.  The  island  was 
invaded  by  the  King  of  Denmark,  Valdcmar  Atterdag, 
in  1 361  ad,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  finer  specimens  of 
mediaeval  furniture  in  Gotland  precede  this  date.  The 
evidence  usually  given  for  dating  these  Norwegian  and 
Swedish  turned  chairs  is  slight,  but  most  authorities 
place  them  into  the  twelfth  rather  than  the  thirteenth 
century,  although  the  later  date  is  often  mentioned  as  a 
possibility.11  It  is  claimed  that  the  lighter  types  of 
turned  chair  are  later  than  the  heavier  versions.12  The 
Norwegian  examples  probably  pre-date  the  political 
and  cultural  decline  of  Norway  which  started  after 
1350. 

There  are  only  a  handful  of  large  pieces  of  wooden 
mediaeval  furniture  in  existence  in  Europe  which  are 
believed  to  date  from  before  1300.  These  include 
several  chests,  the  cupboards  at  Obazine  and 
Halberstadt,  the  hutches  at  Valere  in  Switzerland,  the 
turned  benches  at  Alpirsbach  and  the  Isenhagen  lectern 
in  Germany,  the  Norwegian  Baldishol  (No.  1)  and 
tree-stump  chairs;  the  largest  collection  comes  from 
Swedish  churches,  most  notably  those  of  Husaby, 
Aspo,  Gamla  Uppsala  and  Vallstena  (Nos.  2,  3,  4 
and  5). 

The  only  well-known  wooden  British  chairs  of  this 
vintage  are  the  remarkable  turned  chair  in  Hereford 
Cathedral  (Nos.  6a  and  b)  and,  possibly,  the  decayed 
remains  of 'Bede's  Chair'  at  Jarrow. 

The  chair  at  Hereford  is  a  remarkable  specimen, 
strangely  neglected  by  modern  furniture  historians, 
and  is  probably  the  only  survival  of  truly  Romanesque 
furniture  in  Britain.  It  is  a  massive  four-legged  oak 
turned  chair,  three  feet  nine  inches  in  height  and  two 
feet  nine  inches  in  width,  almost  large  enough  for  two 
people  to  sit  upon  side  by  side.  At  the  front,  under  the 
seat  rail,  there  are  remains  of  an  arcade  of  round- 
headed  Romanesque  arches.  The  central  portion  of  the 
back  is  missing  but  the  outer  part  is  comprised  of  con- 
centric squares  of  turned  members.  The  finials, 
although  slightly  damaged,  conform  to  the  pattern  of 
Scandinavian  twelfth  and  thirteenth-century  church 
chairs,  having  points  on  the  back  finials  and  being 
relatively  flat  on  the  front  legs,  presumably  so  that  the 
hands  can  be  rested  upon  them  comfortably.  When 
F.  T.  Havcrgal  described  it  in  1865  it  still  had  visible 
vestiges  of  gold  and  vermilion  paint. 13 

Traditionally  this  chair  is  supposed  to  be  the  one  sat 
upon  by  King  Stephen  on  Whit  Sunday,  1142,  while 
he  was  proclaimed  in  the  Cathedral  and  'sat  crowned 
during  divine  service'.  Although,  on  stylistic  grounds, 
it  is  not  impossible  that  this  is  true,  the  chair  appears 
more  typical  of  the  following  century.  It  is  certainly 
a  unique  and  genuine  piece,  quite  possibly  older  than 
the  Coronation  chair  at  Westminster. 

The  only  other  known  example  in  Britain  is  that  at 
Gawthorpe  Hall  in  Lancashire  (No.  8).  The  chair  is 
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6a  andb.  The  chair  in  Hereford  Cathedral.  Front  and  side  view, 

probably  thirteenth  century. 

Photographs:  the  author,  with  the  kind  permission 

of  the  Dean  of  Hereford. 


7.  English  seventeenth-century  chair, 
resembling  the  American  Brewster  variety. 
Right. 

8.  Chair  at  Gawthorpe  Hall,  probably  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
century. 

Photograph :  Edmark,  Oxford. 
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missing  some  members  under  the  seat  where  there  are 
some  indications  that  at  one  time  there  may  have  been 
affixed  a  foot-board  and,  possibly,  some  Romanesque 
arcading  as  on  the  Hereford  chair.  The  three  Vallstena 
pieces,  the  Husaby  Bishop's  throne,  the  Alpirsbach 
benches  the  Baldishol  and  Aspo  chairs  and  the  Here- 
ford chair,  all  have  turned  members  forming  concen- 
tric squares  like  those  to  be  found  at  the  back  of  the 
Gawthorpe  chair.  Several  illustrations  of  the  thirteenth 
century  show  similar  chairs14  and  one  of  St.  Jerome 
(colour  d)  suggests  the  presence  of  rotatable  roundels 
or  spools,  as  on  this  example  and  the  Norwegian 
Baldishol  chair  of  the  twelfth  century. 

The  famous  stained  glass  of  Canterbury  Cathedral 
gives  glimpses  of  turned  chairs.  The  windows  of  the 
North  Choir  (c.  1200)  show  specimens  which  quite 
resemble  the  Gawthorpe  and  the  Hereford  chairs. 
Most  of  such  portrayals  show  chairs  with  heavy  legs 
turned  in  a  very  plain,  usually  parallel-sided  manner, 
with  little  decoration  below  the  level  of  the  finial 
except  for  a  few  shallow  lines  around  them,  rather  as  in 
the  Gawthorpe  example.  This  style  which  may  have 
been  fashionable  in  the  thirteenth  century  appears  to 
have  declined  in  succeeding  years  and  fewer  illustra- 
tions of  it  exist  from  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  The  finials  of  most  of  the  Romanesque  pieces 
are  either  round  or  bun-shaped,  but  one  or  two  at 
Vallstena  are  pointed  like  the  one  well-preserved  ex- 
ample on  the  Gawthorpe  chair.  A  fourteenth-century 
illustration  of  the  St.  Graal,  in  the  British  Museum, 
shows  a  chair  with  similar  finials. 

During  later  centuries,  the  tradition  of  four-legged 
turned  chairs  continued,  but  their  construction  was 
much  lighter.  One  heavy  four-legged  example  of  the 
early  seventeenth  century  with  a  rectangular  seat  and 
turned  all  over  in  the  manner  of  the  triangular  chairs 
does  exist  in  the  National  Museum  of  Wales,15  but 
these  were  probably  never  popular. 

In  America,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth-century 
four-legged  turned  chairs  seem  to  have  been  more 
fashionable  than  in  England.  There  were  two  types, 
both  usually  made  of  hickory  and  ash  and  named  after 
Pilgrim  Fathers:  the  Carver  chairs  (after  John  Carver, 
the  first  Governor  of  the  Colony  who  died  only  a  few 
months  after  the  Mayflower  arrived  on  21  December 
1620),  usually  rush-seated  and  of  a  simpler  and  lighter 
construction  than  the  second  type,  Brewster  chairs 
(after  William  Brewster,  died  1644). 

Quite  a  few  British  examples  of  the  seventeenth 
century  survive  and  these  rather  resemble  the  Brewster 
variety  (No.  7).  But  they  lack  the  weight  and  grandeur 
of  their  mediaeval  forebears.  The  Hereford  and 
Gawthorpe  chairs  are  the  only  known  British  examples 
of  this  ancient  vintage  and  so  may  possibly  be  the 
oldest  wooden  chairs  in  the  country. 
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mid  tenth  century,  ms.  Canon.  Gr.  no.  The  Bodleian 
Library,  Oxford. 

4.  For  example:  Illustrations  in  Byzantine  Gospels, 
c.  1 1 00,  ms.  E.  D.  Clarke  10,  f.  3vandMS. 
Selden  supra  6.  In  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 

5.  For  example:  Illustrations  from  the  Bestiary.  English, 
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from  the  Bodleian  Picture  Book,  ms.  Auct.  f.  6.5. 

f.  vnv.  Both  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 

6.  For  example:  Illustration  from  the  Douce  Apocalypse, 
English,  thirteenth  century,  MS.  Douce  180. 

The  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 

7.  For  example :  in  the  pictures  of  Solomon  sitting  on  his 
heavy  turned  throne  and  that  of  Tobit  asleep,  from  a 
Vulgate  Bible,  English,  mid  thirteenth  century,  MS. 
Auct.  D.  m.  5 ;  and  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great  in  the 
Regensburg  Legendary,  after  1271,  MS.  Keble  College  49. 
All  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 
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10.  For  example:  illustrations  in  an  English  Psalter,  early 
fourteenth  century,  MS.  Barlow  22 ;  an  English  Psalter, 
c.  1340.  ms.  Douce  131 ;  in  the  Vernon  Manuscript, 
English,  fifteenth  century,  ms.  Eng.  poet.  a.  1 ;  and  in 
'The  Romance  of  Alexander',  Flemish,  c.  1338-1344, 
ms  Bodley  264.  All  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 
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14.  For  example:  the  Regensburg  Legendary,  after  1271, 
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The  furniture  designed  and  made  by  J.  M.  Levien  between  the  late  1840s  and  1868  is  ncv- 
largely  forgotten  or  ignored;  but  in  his  heyday  Levien  made  furniture  for  three  Royal  famils 
and  was  received  with  acclaim  at  all  the  major  international  exhibitions.  He  introduced  nu- 
woods  from  New  Zealand  in  a  bid  to  produce  furniture  which  was  both  highly  decoratie 

and  inexpensive. 


THE  R  FliNITI  RE  OF  J.  M.  LK\  I  EN 

Michael  Levien 


THE  Victorian  era  is  notorious  for  vicissitudes  in 
furniture  design.  Pandering  to  the  tastes  of  the 
middle  class,  the  nineteenth-century  furniture 
designers  and  manufacturers  simulated  and  then 
elaborated  upon  a  succession  of  disparate  styles  from 
the  past,  which  have  left  too  many  false  trails  for  the 
art  historian  to  be  sure  of  his  ground.  The  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  dating  individual  pieces  with  any  accuracy 
arc  well  known,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  maker's 
label  or  a  name  stamp,  ascribing  an  item  to  a  particular 


I.J.  M.  Levien,  watcrcolour,  c  1855. 
Author's  collection. 


manufacturer  can  be  no  more  than  guesswork.  Fori* 
nately,  the  1840s  ushered  in  a  new  and  vital  tormjf 
documentation:  periodicals,  as  well  as  exhibition  m 
trade  catalogues,  which  were  often  generously  ill- 
trated  with  woodblock  engravings.  This  visual  evH 
ence,  a  medium  taken  for  granted  today,  has  maddl 
possible  to  authenticate  a  substantial  proportion  i 
Victorian  furniture  now  lost  sight  of,  and  has  beeifi 
key  instrument  for  tracing  and  resurrecting  certfl 
pieces  that  are  truly  representative  of  their  period.  \ 

Several  names  among  English  cabinet-makers  of  1; 
period  stretching  from  the  1830s  to  the  1860s  I 
familiar  enough,  despite  the  comparative  paucity i 
modern  literature  on  the  subject:  Aspinwall  i 
Grosvcnor  Street,  Thomas  Fox.  Gillow,  Hollait, 
Howard,  Jackson  and  Graham,  Thomas  Seddq 
Trollopc,  Wilkinson,  Wright  and  Mansfield.  Sampj 
of  some  of  their  products  are  extant.  The  name  afi 
work  of  J.  M.  Levien,  however,  are  largely  forgotti 
despite  the  fact  that  he  enjoyed  a  vogue  among  I 
rich  and  fashionable  for  some  two  decades  and  ci 
lected  three  royal  appointments.  His  work  was  recel 
cd  with  acclaim  at  all  the  major  exhibitions  -  those) 
1 85 1, 1853, 1855  and  1862,  held  in  London,  Dublin  ai 
Paris  -  but  apparently  none  of  his  exhibits  has  si 
vived,  and  there  remain  only  a  handful  of  kno^t 
examples  of  Ins  work.  Yet  perhaps  Levien's  true  nid 
in  history,  that  sets  him  apart  from  his  profession 
contemporaries,  lies  in  his  introduction  of  New  Zc 
land  woods  into  England,  the  consequence  of  inspiij 
mercantile  enterprise. 

Johann  Martin  Levien  was  born  in  Barth,  a  seapi) 
on  the  Baltic,  in  Western  Pomcrania,  in  181 1.1  T 
presence  of  the  sea,  of  tall  ships  in  the  harbour,  nv 
have  stirred  in  him  at  an  early  age  a  passion  for  trr 
and  exploration.  Soon  after  he  had  served  his  appre 
ticcship  to  a  cabinet-maker2  he  visited  Denmai 


Norway  and  Sweden,  sailed  round  the  North  Cape  to 
Archangel,  and,  having  seen  something  of  Russia, 
sailed  to  Hamburg.  Afterwards  he  travelled  for  five 
years  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  exercising  his  craft 
while  attending  drawing  schools  and  schools  of  design. 
In  1837  he  sailed  to  Pernambuco,  Brazil,  where  he  set 
up  his  own  business.  But  the  climate  affected  his  health 
and  after  two  and  a  half  years  he  was  forced  to  leave. 
His  travels  took  him  in  a  Portuguese  ship  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  where  he  spent  five  months,  collecting  speci- 
mens of  various  woods  from  the  forests  in  the  interior. 
It  now  occurred  to  him  that  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
he  might  discover  woods  as  yet  unknown,  and  thus  it 
was  he  boarded  an  English  ship  sailing  for  New 
Zealand,  reaching  Wellington  in  1840. 

These  were  yet  early  days  in  the  life  of  the  colony. 
Huge  dense  forests  extended  to  the  sea  coast  and  much 
territory  of  the  two  main  islands  remained  unexplored 
save  by  native  tribes.  The  Treaty  of  Waitangi  had  only 
very  recently  been  signed,3  there  was  continuing  unrest 
among  the  Maoris,  and  there  were  comparatively  few 
settlers.  Accommodation  was  scarce  and  new  arrivals 
for  the  most  part  were  obliged  to  build  houses  for 
themselves.  With  the  help  of  Maori  tribesmen  Levien 
set  about  erecting  a  house,  a  rush-type  construction  on 
poles  fixed  in  the  ground.  Soon  he  started  exploring 
the  forests  in  search  of  trees  that  would  be  suitable  for 
furniture.  The  experience  he  had  gained  from  his 
ventures  in  South  America  stood  him  in  good  stead, 
enabling  him  to  select  with  botanical  judgement  the 
best  kinds  of  timber  for  his  purpose.  Hinau,  kauri,  mai, 
matai,  rata,  rimu  and  totara  were  among  the  native 
trees  hewn  down  and  conveyed  by  Levien  and  his 
party  in  arduous  treks  back  to  their  base  camp. 
Of  these,  the  kauri  (Agathis  aitstralis)  was  a  pine 
growing  to  a  hundred  feet  without  branching,  its 
branches  themselves  as  large  as  ordinary  trees.  Another 
tree,  the  puriri  (Vitex  lucens),  with  a  dark  brown  wood, 
was  first  given  the  botanical  name  Quercus  aitstralis 
because  its  qualities,  of  strength  and  durability,  were 
considered  similar  to  oak.  While  totara  (Podocarpus 
totara),  an  evergreen  which  came  to  be  much  admired, 
averaged  a  height  of  sixty  to  seventy  feet,  sometimes 
reaching  a  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  with  a  diameter  up 
to  twelve  feet. 

When  he  arrived  in  New  Zealand  Levien  could 
speak  neither  English  nor  Maori.  But  he  quickly  estab- 
lished a  rapport  with  the  native  tribesmen,  he  is  said  to 
have  become  fluent  in  their  language,  and  doubtless 
they  considered  him  a  Pakeha  Maori.4  Evidently  it  had 
been  his  intention  to  settle  in  the  colony:  he  liked  the 
climate  and  built  a  store  on  the  Beach,  now  known  as 
Lambton  Quay,5  where  he  began  his  manufactures.  By 
1 841  he  had  'acquired  so  much  English  as  to  enable  him 
to  court  and  marry  an  English  lady  of  education,  and 
highly  respectable  connections',6  and  after  his  marriage 
he  built  a  proper  house,  appropriate  for  his  new 


domestic  situation.  By  1843  his  business  was  flourish- 
ing, as  this  local  report  affirms:  'Mr.  Levien  .  .  .  has 
been  industriously  employed  in  proving  the  value  of 
our  forests,  by  working  native  woods  in  all  descrip- 
tions of  furniture.  His  work  is  beautifully  executed, 
and  his  prices  moderate'.7  However,  the  same  report 
also  noted:  'We  are  glad  to  find  a  considerable 
quantity  of  furniture  wood  being  shipped  by  all  the 
vessels  now  proceeding  from  this  port  to  England. 
Mr.  Levien  . . .  proceeds  in  the  brig  Victoria  to  London, 
with  a  view  to  establishing  a  warehouse  for  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  New  Zealand  wood  . .  .  Mr.  Levien 
takes  with  him  a  large  quantity  of  choice  specimens  of 
our  woods,  carefully  selected  by  himself,  and  well 
seasoned  before  embarked  .  .  .'. 

On  his  departure  Levien  may  possibly  have  left  his 
options  open,  but  he  was  never  to  return  to  New 
Zealand.  The  influencing  factors  were  twofold:  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  colony,  a  conflict  that  gained 
momentum  over  the  complicated  issue  of  the  disposal 
of  land  between  the  Maoris  and  Europeans;  and  be- 
cause within  a  remarkably  short  span  Levien  gained  a 
firm  foothold  in  London.  The  premises  he  secured  for 
himself  before  setting  forth  from  Wellington  were 
those  of  the  New  Zealand  Company,  in  Broad  Street. 
There  he  had  the  use  not  only  of  workshops  for  the 
manufacture  of  his  raw  materials  but  of  the  company's 
principal  room  for  displaying  the  finished  articles.  A 
letter  from  London,  dated  17  October  1844,  noted 
that  'Levien  has  an  order  from  the  Baron  of  Rothschild 
to  fit  up  an  entire  room  with  totara  and  hinau;  old  Mr. 
Rothschild  is  about  to  do  the  same  thing,  and  Gilow, 
Doubiggen,  and  some  others  of  the  cabinet-makers 
have  purchased  good  quantities  of  his  woods'.8 

If  there  was  one  patron  who  above  all  others  helped 
Levien  establish  himself  in  these  early  days  in  London 
it  was  the  Chevalier  Bunsen  (later  Baron  de  Bunsen), 
the  Prussian  Ambassador,  and  over  the  years  a  close 
relationship  developed  between  the  two  men.  It  was 
through  Bunsens  personal  recommendation  that 
Levien  received  an  order  to  execute  some  pieces  of 
furniture  for  Frederick  William  iv,  King  of  Prussia.  In 
1848  the  King  presented  Levien  with  a  gold  medal, 
'awarded  by  the  Prussian  Court  to  persons  of  distin- 
guished merits  in  the  arts'  and  conferred  on  him  a 
Royal  Appointment.9  This  attracted  the  notice  of 
other  foreign  ambassadors,  and  the  Morning  Post  went 
on  to  report  that  'Mr.  Levien  has  orders  in  progress  for 
other  Courts  than  that  of  Prussia',  adding:  'Amongst 
the  English  nobility  and  gentry,  whose  patronage  he  is 
experiencing,  we  may  also  mention  Lord  Ingestre, 
Lord  Ilchester,  Baron  Rothschild,  John  Abel  Smith, 
Stewart  Marjoribanks,  G.  Tomline  . . .'. 

Almost  two  years  before,  on  5  August  1846,  Levien 
had  received  an  earlier  Royal  Appointment,  recorded 
in  congratulatory  terms  by  the  London  Sun  of  22 
August  under  the  heading  mr.  levien,  his  splendid 
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WORKMANSHIP  FOR  THE  QUEEN,  AND  THE  FURNITURE 

woods  from  new  Zealand  :  'We  arc  happy  to  an- 
nounce that  her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  confer 
upon  Mr.  Levien  the  appointment  of  cabinet-maker  to 
her  Majesty,  in  token  of  the  very  elegant  specimens  of 
workmanship  made  by  him  from  the  woods  of  New 
Zealand.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  was  the  first  to  pat- 
ronise him,  and  he  has  secured  great  favour  with  her 
Majesty  by  his  workmanship,  his  skill,  and  his  woods'. 

The  year  1848  was  a  turning-point  for  Levien.  He 
opened  new  premises  at  10  Davies  Street,  Grosvenor 
Square,  and  he  married  for  the  second  time  -  again  to 
an  Englishwoman,  Mary  Ann  Willson.  By  now  he  had 
become  a  naturalised  British  subject.  The  Court 
Journal  joined  in  the  general  chorus  of  praise,  com- 
menting in  an  issue  of  20  May  that  his  Davies  Street 
showrooms  'contain  some  magnfiicent  specimens  of 
workmanship  in  New  Zealand  wood,  which  he 
[Levien]  assures  us  is  as  durable  as  it  is  beautiful.  Its  fine 
grain  renders  it  susceptible  of  bearing  a  degree  of  polish 
superior  to  any  other  description  of  wood,  although  it 
is  not  more  costly.  Her  Majesty  and  the  King  of 
Prussia  have  both  become  munificent  patrons  of  these 
works,  the  importance  of  which  to  the  young  colony 
is  very  great'.  The  same  year  the  Society  of  Arts 
awarded  him  an  'honourable  mention  for  his  intro- 
duction and  application  of  New  Zealand  woods  to 
furniture'. 

No  illustration  of  Levien's  work  has  been  traced 
prior  to  1851,  the  year  of  the  Great  Exhibition  (No.  2). 
The  official  catalogue  of  the  exhibition,  together  with 
the  engravings  executed  by  the  Dalziell  brothers  and 
other  artists  in  the  Art-Journal  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
elsewhere,  afford  the  first  documentary  evidence  of 
specific  pieces  manufactured  by  him,  so  that  for  the 
first  time  we  can  examine  some  with  a  critical  eye. 
Most  of  his  exhibits  were  probably  made  at  what  was 
called  his  Grosvenor  Square  factory,  and  representative 
illustrations  suggest  that  a  fair  proportion  bore  the 
blemishes  and  excesses  typical  of  the  period :  a  striving 
meretriciousness  and  spurious  eclecticism,  manifest  in 
over-elaborate  carving  and  fussy  ornamentation.10  But 
if  the  Furniture  Court  of  the  exhibition  represents, 
from  a  modern  vantage  point,  an  agglomeration  of 
disharmony,  none  the  less  nothing  quite  like  it  had 
been  assembled  before,  and  it  served  as  a  landmark  in 
the  history  of  furniture,  after  which  design  could  only 
improve.  The  Crystal  Palace  exhaled  a  heady  atmos- 
phere both  for  the  visitors,  of  which  there  were  over 
six  million,  and  the  total  of  fifteen  thousand  exhibitors; 
and  while  only  light  refreshments  were  served,  it  must 
have  left  many  in  a  state  of  near-intoxication.  'A  day 
to  live  for  ever',  Queen  Victoria  wrote  in  her  journal, 
a  trifle  breathlessly,  after  the  opening  ceremony.  The 
more  sober  aftermath  of  the  exhibition  certainly 
brought  one  beneficial  result:  the  engaging  of  French 
designers  from  Paris  by  many  of  the  leading  firms. 


2.  Escritoire  of  maple  or  satinwood  inlaid  with  tulipwood  in 
the  style  of  Louis  xv,  made  for  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland. 
An  identical  piece  was  shown  at  the  1851  Exhibition. 


3.  Bookcase  or  cabinet  of  tulipwood,  ornamented  with 
ormolu  and  insets  of  porcelain,  shown  at  the  1851  Exhibition. 
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Levien  received  an  Honourable  Mention  for  a  side- 
board, with  panels  'most  exquisitely  carved  by  Sig. 
Lavati,  a  very  clever  Italian  sculptor  .  .  .  The  whole 
design  in  the  purest  taste  of  composition'.1 1  This  piece 
was  also  praised  by  R.  N.  Wornum,  in  his  prize- 
winning  essay  'The  Exhibition  as  a  Lesson  in  Taste',  as 
'one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  English  furniture  in  the 
exhibition',12  though  he  was  not  uncritical  of  certain 
details.  Made  of  totara  wood,  with  the  year  1851 
carved  upon  it,  it  was  bought  by  a  Mr.  H.  S. 
Westmacott,  of  Aberia,  Penrhyn  -  'a  gentleman  of 
wealth  and  discernment  has,  it  would  seem,  been 
induced,  by  the  judgment  displayed  by  Mr.  Levien,  to 
entrust  the  complete  fitting  of  a  mansion  in  North 
Wales  to  the  taste  and  talent  of  the  latter.  The  whole  of 
the  woods  are  from  New  Zealand,  and  nothing  can 
equal  their  richness,  beauty,  and  mottled  character'.13 

Some  of  Levien's  1851  Exhibition  pieces  were 
wrongly  ascribed  to  other  makers,  errors  which 
understandably  enough  have  since  been  repeated.  One 
of  these  (No.  3),  described  in  Levien's  pamphlet  as  a 
bookcase,  was  noted  in  the  Art-Journal  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue as  a  cabinet  'made  of  tulip  wood,  ornamented 
with  bronze  and  inlaid  with  porcelain',  one  of  the  few 
examples  of  Russian  furniture,  and  accredited  to  M. 
Gambs  of  St.  Petersburg  -  an  error  that  was  to  be 
transcribed  in  another  book  forty-one  years  later.14 
Moreover,  it  is  probable  that  several  items  in  the  New 
Zealand  section  of  the  exhibition  originated  from  one 
of  Levien's  workshops.15 

This  reintroduces  the  problem  of  identification,  in 
the  face  of  faulty  or  incomplete  records.  By  1848 
Queen  Victoria,  as  already  noted,  was  one  of  Levien's 
'munificent  patrons',  and  seven  years  later  Levien  was 
still  supplying  furniture  to  at  least  one  of  the  royal 
households  in  England,  as  a  letter  from  Windsor 
Castle,  dated  10  April  1855  and  written  by  the  Prince 
Consort's  Private  Secretary,  confirms:  'Major-Genl 
Grey  regrets  that  having  been  away  from  London  for  a 
week,  he  omitted  to  inform  Mr.  Levien  that  h.r.h. 
Prince  Albert  had  seen  his  table,  &  expressed  himself 
much  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
executed'.  Yet  there  is  no  record  in  the  Royal  Archives 
at  Windsor  concerning  this  table,  or  of  any  other  pur- 
chases of  furniture  from  Levien.  Researching  for  this 
article,  the  writer  was  able  to  trace  only  one  item  with 
any  degree  of  certainty.  This  was  a  jewel  case  or 
casket.  The  original  piece  (No.  5)  was  shown  at  the 
1 85 1  Exhibition,  as  contemporary  engravings  reveal.16 
Except  for  one  or  two  minor  details,  doubtless  omis- 
sions on  the  part  of  the  artist,  its  similarity  to  a  jewel 
casket  at  present  in  the  Royal  Collection  at 
Buckingham  Palace  (No.  4)  is  very  striking.  The 
Buckingham  Palace  piece  has  been  traditionally 
associated  with  a  gift  to  Queen  Victoria  by  Louis 
Philippe  in  1838.  However,  this  tradition  seems  to  have 
been  based  purely  on  a  typed  card  kept  in  one  of  its 


4.  Jewel  casket  of  tulipwood  and  kingwood,  decorated  with 
ormolu  and  insets  of  Sevres  plaques. 
Buckingham  Palace.  By  gracious  permission 
of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 


5.  1851  exhibits  by  Levien:  ajewel  case  and  stand,  together 
with  a  lady's  escritoire  and  work-table.  Compare  the  piece  in 
foreground  with  No  4. 
Illustrated  London  News,  17  May  1851. 
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*ers.  While  it  is  known  that  the  French  king  did 
:nt  Queen  Victoria  with  a  piece  of  Sevres- 
ntcd  furniture,  the  typed  card  probably  signifies 
iiore  than  a  later  attempt  to  identity  it.  Levien  s 
•  was  made  of  tulipwood  and  kingwood,  deco- 
1  with  ormolu  and  inset  with  Sevres  plaques, 
tically  the  same  materials  as  the  Royal  Collection 
I  st.  And  that  the  latter  was  made  in  England  rather 
France  is  pointed  by  the  fact  that  the  screws 
ring  part  of  the  carcase  are  countersunk  at  an  angle, 
cticcfavourcd  by  English,  but  not  French,  furniture 
crs.  This  evidence,  taken  as  a  whole,  does  suggest 
the  jewel  casket  is  one  and  the  same  as  the  piece 
bited  by  Levien. 1 7 

rvien  did  not  neglect  the  Hohenzollcrns  in  the 
is  and  1 860s.  For  instance,  Baron  Stockmar  wrote 
imon  t 4  June  1858,  from  Babelsberg  near  Potsdam, 
oehalf  of  the  former  Princess  Victoria,  now  be- 
lied to  Prince  Frederick  William,  Crown  Prince  of 
>sia,  to  convey  'her  Royal  Highness's  heartfelt 
itude  for  the  elegant  &  tasteful  piece  of  workman- 
presented  by  you  for  her  Royal  Highness's  accep- 
:e.  Her  Royal  Highness  has  directed  it  to  be  among 
;e  of  the  offerings  received  on  the  occasion  of  Her 
•riage  which  were  publicly  exhibited  at  Berlin  .  .  .' 
!  our).  And  in  1861  he  completed  a  sideboard  (No.  7) 
I  the  new  King  of  Prussia,  William  1.  Some  ten  feet 
e  by  three  feet  deep,  it  was  made  entirely  of  totara 
ad.  Despite  its  bulk,  it  is  less  elaborate  than  some  of 
ien's  earlier  work  -  Levien  and  a  few  others  had 
n  commended  by  Sir  Matthew  Digby  Wyatt  in  his 
cial  'Report  on  the  Furniture  of  the  1855  Paris  Ex- 
ition'  for  showing  a  purer  style  and  surer  use  of 
anient  than  the  French  and  for  a  great  improve- 
nt  on  their  respective  products  since  1 851. 18 
^.part  from  those  pieces  already  mentioned,  only  a 
r  other  examples  of  Levien's  work  were  illustrated: 
re-screen  and  an  escritoire  (the  latter  a  marquetry 
ce  in  the  Louis  xv  style)  displayed  at  the  Dublin 
libition  of  Art-Industry  of  1853, 19  and  three  pieces 
■wn  at  the  International  Exhibition  in  London  of 
>2,20  at  which  he  earned  another  Honourable 
:ntion  (No.  8).  Therefore  the  plates  accompanying 
>  article  fdl  a  useful  gap  by  depicting  for  the  first 
le  at  least  some  items  of  furniture  by  Levien  which 
tlived  the  nineteenth  century. 
3y  the  1840s,  exotic  timbers  such  as  calamander, 
inwood,  thuya  and  zebra-wood  were  rarely  used  in 
gland,  and  quality  furniture  was  made  almost  ex- 
isively  of  mahogany,  oak,  rosewood  and  walnut, 
r  a  time  Levien  changed  the  fashion,  in  the  face  of 
;  same  sort  of  conservatism  that  had  impeded  the 
portation  of  mahogany  in  the  early  part  of  the 
;hteenth  century.  Criticisms  had,  with  justification, 
en  levelled  against  New  Zealand  timbers,  the  largely 
erior  woods  which  had  hitherto  been  exported,  and 
the  log  instead  of  the  slab.  Moreover,  many  of  these 


6.  Secretaire  veneered  in  totara  knot,  c.  1855. 
Author's  collection. 


7.  Sideboard  of  totara  wood  manufactured 

for  the  King  of  Prussia  in  1861. 

Illustrated  News  of  the  World,  27  April  1 861 . 
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specimens  were  without  curls  and  knots,  indicating 
that  they  had  been  taken  from  the  stem  rather  than 
selected  from  the  butt  and  root,  as  was  Levien's 
practice.  Levien  had  tested  each  of  his  woods  and  this 
hard-won  authority  brought  him  public  confidence. 
He  recommended  tavvhero  [Weinmannia  sylvicola),  for 
instance,  as  a  substitute  for  mahogany,  earmarking  in 
each  case  a  particular  wood  for  a  specific  purpose.  But 
of  all  the  woods  he  used,  the  veneers  of  totara  knot  are 
probably  the  most  easily  distinguishable.  Totara  was 
described  in  a  contemporary  periodical  as  'of  a  colour 
something  between  bird  maple  and  the  walnut,  bears  a 
high  polish,  and  displays  an  exquisite  grain  in  fine  and 
various  lines  of  softening  tint',21  and  its  durability  is 
manifested  by  the  fine  condition  of  pieces  of  furniture 
made  from  it  in  existence  today. 

What  has  become  of  the  remainder  of  his  work? 


8.  Cabinet  in  the  'Pompeian'  style  displayed  at  die  1862 
Exhibition.  A  highly  coloured  effect  was  achieved  by  the  use, 
of  no  less  than  fourteen  different  woods  in  its  manufacture :  . 
amboyna,  coco-nut  wood,  ebony,  green  maple,  harewood, 
holly  (stained  and  natural),  orange  wood,  pear  tree,  pollard  c 
purple  wood  or  amaranth,  red  sandal  or  boarwood,  satinwo. 
sycamore,  walnut.  The  two  incised  figures  in  the  door  panel: 
were  of  ivory. 


From  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  London  in  1844  untih 
sold  his  business  in  186822  Levien  must  have  suppf' 
furniture  for  hundreds  of  homes,  including  some  of  1: 
great  houses  of  England  and  Germany.  Probably  ira 
of  it  still  survives,  unlocated,  unrecognised,  yet  pres- 
ving  in  strangely  brilliant  patinas  and  arabesque  fusic'i 
of  marquetry  its  own  distinctiveness.23 
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NOTES 

1.  These  and  other  biographical  details  have  been  drawn  from 
family  papers  and  letters,  from  the  Biographische  Nachrichtt  11 , 
Leipzig,  July  1858,  and  from  contemporary  press  reports 
and  other  nineteenth-century  documents. 

2.  An  early  document  shows  that  he  became  a  'master  man' 
in  183 1,  ic.  he  had  satisfied  the  guild  of  cabinet-makers 
that  he  was  expert  enough  to  employ  labour. 

3.  The  treaty,  signed  in  February  1840,  stipulated  that  the 
Maoris  accept  the  'Queen  of  Great  Britain'  as  their  Queen, 
that  the  land  for  all  purposes  of  private  possession  belonged 
to  the  native  tribes,  and  thirdly  that  the  Queen  would 
protect  the  tribes. 

4.  Anthony  Trollope,  in  his  travel  book  'New  Zealand',  1873, 
defines  Pakeha  as  the  native  word  for  stranger,  and  a 
Pakeha  Maori  as  a  stranger  who  lived  among  the  Maoris 
more  or  less  after  their  own  ways. 

5.  Recorded  by  S.  Northcote-Bade  in  'Colonial  Furniture  in 
New  Zealand',  Wellington,  1971,  p.  58. 

6.  Quoted  from  the  Biographische  Nachrichtcn.].  M.  L. 
married  Jane  Whitaker,  a  spinster,  of  Kinnersley, 
Worcestershire,  on  16  October  1841,  as  the  marriage 
certificate,  signed  by  the  Rev.  John  Macfarlane,  First 
Minister  of  the  Scotch  Church,  testifies.  She  died  in  1846. 

7.  New  Zealand  Gazette,  Wellington,  3  December  1843. 

8.  Private  letter  published  in  the  New  Zealand  Spectator  and 
Cook  Straits  Guardian,  22  February  1845,  quoted  by 
Northcote-Bade,  op.  cit.,  p.  58  and  p.  79,  note  4.  Gilow  = 
Gillow  and  Doubiggen  =Dowbiggin,  which  were  among 
the  best-known  firms  in  London,  Holland  and  Sons 
absorbing  Dowbiggin's  firm  c.  1852.  For  this  clarification 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Edward  Joy. 

9.  Reported  in  the  London  Morning  Post,  18  April  1848. 

10.  Engravings  of  eight  of  the  exhibits  were  reproduced  in 
J.  M.  L.'s  pamphlet,  'The  Woods  of  New  Zealand  and 
Their  Adaptability  to  Art  Furniture',  London,  1861 ;  also  in 
Northcote-Bade,  op.  cit.,  pp.  59-63.  Two  other  items  in  the 
pamphlet,  an  escritoire  and  a  jewel-case,  the  engravings  of 
which  were  taken  from  the  Art-Journal  Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  1 85 1,  are  not  ascribed  to  the  exhibition,  though  the 
patrons  are  named  (see  here  Nos.2  and  4,  and  note  16  below.) 

11.  Art-Journal,  rv,  1852,  p.  62.  The  description  is 
accompanied  by  an  illustration,  which  also  appears  in 

J.  M.  L.'s  pamphlet.  The  Art-Journal  deplored  the  fact  that 
it  had  not  gained  him  a  prize. 

12.  Art-Journal  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Great  Exhibition, 
1851  (fac.  ed.  1970),  p.  xiv***. 

13.  Morning  Post,  20  May  1858.  J.  M.  L.  also  executed  a 
dining  room  suite  of  totara  wood  for  Westmacott  in 
Gordon  Square,  which  included  the  sideboard,  and  a  'series 
of  tablets,  closets,  chimney-pieces,  panels,  chairs,  cornices, 
&c. . . .  of  excellent  workmanship',  Art-Journal ,  iv,  1858, 

p.  225. 

14.  Frederick  Litchfield,  Illustrated  History  of  Furniture,  London, 
1892  (6th  ed.  1907),  p.  308. 

15.  Levien's  Wellington  premises  had  been  kept  going  under 
his  name  after  his  departure,  as  is  affirmed  by  the 
earthquake  survey  of  1 848,  which  states  that  'Levien's  one 
story,  brick-fronted  store  was  thrown  forward  S.  E.'  in 
October  of  that  year. 

16.  Art-Journal  Illustrated  Catalogue,  185 1,  p.  249.  That 
engraving,  in  which  the  jewel  case  faces  left,  was 
reproduced  in  J.  M.  L.'s  pamphlet  of  1861,  the  caption  to 
which  states  that  it  was  made  for  'Russell  Gurney,  Esq., 
Q.c.'.  However,  the  one  made  for  Gurney  is  likely  to  have 
been  a  copy  of  the  original  piece,  for  although  the 
Art-Journal  engraving  was  utilised,  the  jewel  case  is  not 
ascribed  to  the  1851  Exhibition  as  are  eight  of  the  twelve 
items.  In  the  engraving  reproduced  here  the  feet  of  the 
stand,  as  will  be  seen,  are  without  embellishment;  on  the 
other  hand,  much  the  same  appliques  arc  depicted  in  the 
Art-Journal  version  as  on  the  piece  in  the  Royal 
Collection. 


17.  For  this  information,  for  identifying  the  piece  against  an 
1 85 1  engraving,  and  locating  it,  I  am  indebted  to 

Mr.  Geoffrey  dc  Bellaigue,  Surveyor  of  the  Queen's 
Works  of  Art. 

18.  Levien  received  a  prize  medal  at  the  Paris  International 
Exhibition  of  1855  for  a  circular  table,  the  top  consisting 
of  a  mosaic  of  a  great  variety  of  New  Zealand  woods.  An 
engraving  of  it  appeared  in  the  Art-Journal  Illustrated 
Catalogue,  1855,  p.  12,  and  this  was  reproduced  in  his 
pamphlet. 

19.  Art-Journal  Illustrated  Catalogue,  1853,  p.  22. 

20.  Ibid.,  1862,  p.  36.  One  of  the  engravings  is  of  a  cabinet  in 
the  'Pompeian'  style  -  reproduced  here  (No.  8)  from  a 
colour  lithograph  in  J.  B.  Waring,  Masterpieces  of  Industrial 
Art  and  Sculpture  at  the  International  Exhibition  1 862,  Vol.  11, 
London, 1863. 

21.  Illustrated  News  of  the  World,  4  May  1861. 

22.  He  retired  to  his  house  in  Teddington,  and  after  his  death 
on  I9july  1871,  he  was  buried  in  St.  Mary's  old 
churchyard. 

23.  Most  of  his  original  manufactures  would  never  have  left 
New  Zealand,  though  some  of  his  London  pieces  could 
well  have  accompanied  later  settlers  to  the  colony.  Certain 
illustrations  in  Northcote-Bade's  book  (eg.  Figs.  36  and  67) 
depict  items  of  furniture  now  in  New  Zealand  that  are 
characteristic  of  him,  after  1851. 
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The  idea  for  an  exhibition  devoted  entirely  to  Eastlake-influenced  American  furnitu 
germinated  in  1972,  when  the  Hudson  River  Museum  began  planning  for  the  restoratk} 
of  Glen  view,  John  Bond  Trevor's  Victorian  house  on  the  Hudson,  now  a  part  of  the  m»seul 
complex.  Striking  similarities  were  noted  between  Glenview's  interior  woodwork,  mante. 
and  tile  work  and  the  illustrations  in  an  1872  edition  of  Charles  Locke  Eastlake's  'Hints  c 
Household  Taste  in  Furniture,  Upholstery  and  Other  Details'  which  had  been  found  amori 
the  Trevor  family  books. 

EASTLAKE-INFH  ENGED 
YMERICAN  FURNITURE  I870-I89C 

Mary  Jean  Madigan 


Subsequent  attempts  to  gather  more  infor- 
mation about  Charles  Locke  Eastlake's  effect  on 
American  interior  design  and  furniture  manu- 
facture were  frustrated  by  the  dearth  of  published 
information  on  this  subject.  Historians  of  nineteenth 
century  furniture  design  concede  that  Eastlake's  book, 
first  published  in  1868,  reflected  the  trend  toward 
design  reform  then  gathering  force  in  England;  but  in 
general  they  tend  to  dismiss  him  as  a  failed  revolution- 
ary whose  'well-meaning  ineptitudes'  were  misinter- 
preted in  manufacture.  The  younger  Eastlake  (1836— 
1906)  is  often  confused  with  his  uncle,  Sir  Charles  Lock 
Eastlake,  the  painter,  who  became  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy  and  Director  of  the  National  Gallery. 

Further  investigation  of  periodicals  and  newspapers 
of  the  1870s  and  1880s,  however,  turned  up  a  quite 
different  picture  of  the  younger  Eastlake.  His  name 
was  practically  a  household  word  in  America,  where 
he  was  considered  to  be  the  foremost  exponent  of 
design  reform.  His  words  were  quoted  -  sometimes 
misquoted  -  by  every  professor  of  taste  of  the  day, 
including  popular  novelist  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford, 
who  accurately  observed  in  1878  that  'not  a  marrying 
couple  who  read  English  were  to  be  found  without 
"Hints  on  Household  Taste''  in  their  hands;  and  all  its 
dicta  were  accepted  as  gospel  truth'. 

First  published  in  London  in  1868,  'Hints  on  House- 
hold Taste'  was  intended  to  encourage  'a  discrimina- 
tion between  good  and  bad  design  in  those  articles  of 
daily  use  which  we  are  accustomed  to  see  around  us'. 
In  it  Eastlake  advised  that  furniture  should  be  sturdily 
constructed  without  sham,  along  rectilinear  lines,  and 
simply  ornamented  with  shallow  stylised  surface 
carving,  incising,  marquetry,  or  turned  spindle  work. 
The  book  was  enthusiastically  received  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic:  between  1868  and  1890,  it  was  re- 
printed four  times  in  Britain  and  six  in  America. 


Armed  with  this  information,  and  supported  by  t ' 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the  Hudson  Riv 
Museum  undertook  an  investigation  of  Eastlake's  i 
fluence  on  American  furniture  design,  which  cuimi 
ated  in  a  recent  exhibition  entitled  'Eastlake-influenc  1 
American    Furniture:    1 870-1 890'.    Included  we 
seventy-five  items  of  furniture  borrowed  from  ins 
tutional  and  private  collections,  selected  to  show  t 
unexpectedly  broad  range  of  Eastlake's  influence  < 
the  entire  spectrum  of  manufacturing  methods,  froj 
hand-crafted  work  to  mass  production.  In  more  th 
one  instance,  pieces  were  resurrected  from  remc 
storage  areas  where  they  had  been  consigned  as  u 
worthy  of  serious  attention.  Quite  ordinary  facto 
pieces  were  deliberately  included  to  point  out  tb 
contrary  to  much  previous  interpretation,  Eastlake  h; 
not    categorically    disfavoured    all  machine-ma 
furniture.  Though  he  admired  the  'artistic  irregularit 
of  handwork,  he  acknowledged  that  'division 
labour  and  perfection  of  machinery  have  had  th< 
attendant  advantages,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  tl 
many  articles  of  ancient  luxury  are  by  such  aid  no 
placed  within  reach  of  the  million  ...  It  would 
undesirable  and  indeed  impossible  to  reject  in  mani 
facture  the  appliances  of  modem  science'. 

Three  Belter-type  Rococo  revival  chairs  from  t. 
1850s  were  also  included  to  provide  a  point  of  depa 
ture  and  basis  for  comparison  with  the  later  Eastlak 
influenced  reform  furniture,  which  was  much  mo 
rectilinear  in  outline.  Eastlake  particularly  abhorr 
ornate  'shaped'  furniture  of  the  type  popular 
England  and  America  around  mid-century,  describii 
such  pieces  as  'invariably  curved  in  such  a  manner  as 
ensure  the  greatest  amount  of  ugliness  with  the  lei 
possible  comfort'.  Several  of  his  own  designs  for  'Hir 
on  Household  Taste'  show  his  preference  for  staunch 
rectilinear  mediaeval  and  'early  English'  furnitur 
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i.  Ebonised  cherry  cabinet,  produced  by  Kimbel  and  Cabus, 
New  York  City,  1876.  Inset  tiles  imported  from 
Minton,  Hollins,  Stoke-on-Trent. 
Height:  50 inches;  Width:  27  inches. 
Hudson  River  Museum. 


they  arc  ornamented  with  panels. of  shallow  stylised 
relief  carving,  incised  or  pierced  geometric  decoration, 
marquetry,  rows  of  turned  spindles,  brass  strap  hinges, 
bail  handles,  and  keyhole  escutcheons  inspired  by 
mediaeval  motifs. 

The  first  American  edition  of  'Hints  on  Household 
Taste'  appeared  in  Boston  in  1872,  during  a  time  when 
many  new  furniture  factories  were  being  established  in 
river  and  rail  line  towns  of  the  middle  west.  The  book 
whetted  America's  taste  for  art  furniture;  while  its 
expressed  philosophy  of  design  reform  ('The  true 
principles  of  good  design  are  universally  applicable, 
and  if  they  are  worth  anything,  can  be  brought  to  bear 
on  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  manufacture')  was 
especially  appealing  to  a  rapidly  industrialising  society. 
Although  some  art  furniture  designed  in  accordance 
with  Eastlake's  principles  was  produced  in  the  next  few 
years,  it  was  the  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exhibition  of 
1876  that  riveted  public  attention  upon  the  new  styles, 
consolidating  a  growing  demand  among  middle  class 
purchasers.  Among  the  British  manufacturers  whose 
art  furniture  appeared  at  Fairmount  Park  were  Cooper 
and  Holt,  James  Schoolbred,  William  Scott  Morton, 
and  Collinson  and  Locke.  The  latter  company  exhi- 
bited a  buffet  described  by  an  American  reviewer  as 
being  'after  the  manner  made  familiar  to  us  by  Mr. 
Eastlake  in  his  book  on  Household  Art'. 

While  reform  styles  dominated  the  British  displays 
at  Philadelphia,  only  two  American  makers  -  Kimbel 
and  Cabus  of  New  York  City  and  Mitchell  and 
Rammelsburg  of  Cincinatti  -  showed  furniture 
strongly  Eastlakian  in  feeling.  Typical  of  Kimbel  and 
Cabus'  designs  for  the  Centennial  year,  although  it  was 
not  displayed  at  Philadelphia,  is  an  1876  cabinet  of 
ebonised  cherry  (No.  1)  inlaid  with  Minton  tiles  and 
embellished  with  strongly  geometric  incised  surface 
designs,  picked  out  in  gilt.  Its  spindled  gallery  and 
decoratively  engraved  brass  hinges  are  characteristic  of 
Eastlake-inspired  American  furniture  of  the  1870s.  A 
unique  1876  catalogue  of  photographs  showing  all  the 
Kimbel  and  Cabus  furniture  designs  in  production  that 
year  is  held  by  the  Cooper-Hewitt  Museum  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  It  provides  interesting  price 
notations  for  the  pieces:  the  cabinet  shown  here,  which 
is  now  in  the  Collection  of  the  Hudson  River  Museum, 
sold  for  seventy-five  dollars,  with  tiles  to  be  chosen  by 
the  customer. 

Still  another  piece  of  furniture  dating  from  the  year 
of  the  Centennial  Exhibition  is  a  massive  black  walnut 
buffet  base  (No.  2)  designed  by  Daniel  Pabst  of 
Philadelphia  for  John  Bond  Trevor's  mansion  on  the 
Hudson,  Glenview.  Here,  Eastlake's  influence  is  seen 
in  the  massive  incised  door  hinges  and  the  sturdy, 
squared-off  lines  of  the  carcase,  and  especially  in  the 
shallow  relief  carvings  on  the  door  panels  (No.  3)  of  a 
scene  from  Aesop's  Fables,  taken  almost  line  for  line 
from  a  design  for  embroidered  curtains  illustrated  in 
'Hints  for  Household  Taste'  (No.  4). 
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2.  Black  walnut 
buffet  base,  produced 
by  Daniel  Pabst, 
Philadelphia,  1876. 
Height:  39I  inches; 
Width :  90  inches. 


3.  Door  panel, 
detail  from  No.  2, 
ornamented  with 
massive  brass  strap 
hinges  similar  to 
Eastlake  designs. 
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mtmvfartmrr.l  frym        -w»»  fcv  ' '  Untt.m. 

4.  Embroidered  curtains  manufactured 
from  a  design  by  C.  Heaton. 

Plate  xm,  'Hints  on  Household  Taste', 
Osgood  Press,  Boston,  1872. 

5.  Ebonised  cherry  wardrobe,  inlaid  with  marquetry, 
early  iSSos.  Stamped  with  the  mark 

of  Herter  Brothers,  New  York  City. 
Height:  89  inches. 
The  Metropolitan  Museum. 


Some  of  the  finest  furniture  of  the  1870s  and  1880s 
was  produced  by  the  New  York  City  cabinetmaking 
and  decorating  firm  of  Herter  Brothers.  One  especially 
interesting  piece  is  the  massive,  but  exquisitely  simple, 
ebonized  cherry  wardrobe  (No.  5)  said  to  have  been 
designed  for  actress  Lillian  Russell  in  the  early  1880s, 
now  in  the  collection  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art.  In  pleasant  contrast  to  the  dignified  dark  lines  of 
the  wardrobe  are  fanciful  marquetry  flowers  -  here, 
stylised  cherry  blossoms  and  chrysanthemums  of 
lapancse  inspiration  -  a  decorative  device  much 
favoured  by  Herter  Brothers  throughout  the  18 80s, 
and  advocated  by  Eastlake  as  well.  Herter  Brothers' 
skill  in  fitting  Japanese  decorative  elements  into  the 
context  of  Eastlakian  design  is  also  demonstrated  by  the 
birds-eye  maple  dresser  (No.  6),  part  of  a  bedroom 
suite  made  for  Jay  Gould  and  still  to  be  seen  at  his 
Hudson  River  mansion,  Lyndhurst,  now  a  property 
of  the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation. 
Japanese  tiles  are  set  into  the  dresser's  stilted  front  com- 
partments, while  its  shallow  drawers  may  well  have 
been  inspired  by  Eastlake's  observation  that  'for 
practical  purposes  drawers  are  generally  far  too  deep. 
Everyone  knows  the  inconvenience  of  being  obliged 
to  delve  down  beneath  innumerable  strata  of  clothes  to 
hnd  ...  a  waistcoat  which  is  wanted  in  a  hurry.  A 
depth  of  five  or  six  inches  is  quite  sufficient  for  a  simple 
drawer  of  ordinary  use". 

Eastlake's  influence  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
makers  of  finely  handworked  furniture.  Reacting  to 
the  demand  for  art  furniture  fostered  by  'Hints  on 
Household  Taste',  mass  manufacturers  began  to  pro- 
duce styles  which  interpreted,  with  varying  degrees  of 
fidelity,  Eastlake's  tenets  of  simplicity,  rectilinearity, 
sturdiness  and  lack  of  sham.  Initially,  there  was  appre- 
hension among  the  factory  people  that  the  new  styles 
would  displace  workers  and  render  obsolete  the  mach- 
ines used  in  the  production  of  earlier  Rococo  and 
Renaissance  revival  furniture.  This  foreboding  was 
expressed  by  a  writer  for  the  Cincinatti  Trade  List,  who 
in  1874  commented:  'We  hope  the  fashion  won't  live 
very  long  or  extend  to  this  city.  Of  all  the  clumsy, 
ugly  inventions,  or  rather  copies,  the  sort  advocated 
with  bigoted  zeal  by  Eastlake  deserves  most  to  be 
condemned'.  Trade  attitudes  changed  in  the  year  or 
two  following  the  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exhibition. 
According  to  the  president  of  Berkey  and  Gay,  an 
important  Grand  Rapids  firm,  the  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion had  'a  tar  reaching  influence,  especially  on  western 
manufacturers,  who  until  this  tunc  had  not  had 
occasion  to  compare  their  products  with  those  of  the 
best  manufacturers  of  America  and  Europe.  The 
Eastlake  style  was  quickly  taken  up  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  cheap  furniture,  who  until  then  had  given 
very  little  attention  to  artistic  form".  However,  the 
factory-made  styles  changed  gradually.  At  first, 
Eastlake-inspired  surface  ornamentation  -  including 
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6.  Birds-eye  maple  dresser, 
part  of  a  bedroom  suite, 
made  by  Herter  Brothers, 
early  1880s. 
Height:  86  inches; 
Width :  47  inches. 
The  National  Trust for 
Historic  Preservation. 


stylised  shallow-relief  carving,  incised  and  gilded 
geometric  designs,  pierced  work  and  marquetry  -  was 
applied  to  furniture  retaining  the  basic  outlines  of  the 
previously  popular  Renaissance  revival  style.  One  such 
transitional  piece  finer  than  most  factory  furniture,  is  a 
music  stand  of  walnut  with  ebonised  and  gilded  decora- 
tion, now  in  the  collection  of  Mark  Twain  Memorial 
at  Hartford,  Connecticut  (No.  7).  Dating  from  the 
early  1870s,  the  stand  has  a  top  panel  which  opens  out- 
ward to  hold  loose  sheet  music,  while  base  racks  pro- 
vide storage  for  bound  collections.  Its  scrolled  medal- 
lioned  pediment  and  turned  finials  and  pendents  are 
characteristic  of  Renaissance  revival  furniture ;  but  its 


surface  decoration,  including  side  panels  with  gilder 
fluted  lines  and  geometric  incising,  is  Eastlake  i, 
feeling. 

As  the  1880s  progressed,  factory  furniture  becam 
more  simple  in  outline.  Typical  of  thousands  c 
similarly  functional  pieces  mass  produced  in  factorit 
from  New  York  City  to  Grand  Rapids,  is  an  oak  an 
pine  shaving  stand  (No.  8)  purchased  around  1885  b 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  for  Sagamore  Hill,  h 
country  house  at  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island.  Th 
Eastlake  characteristics  of  this  stand  are  expressed  b 
the  simple  rectilinearity  of  its  form  as  well  as  i 
uncomplicated  incised  and  grooved  geometr:; 
decoration. 

Patented  and  mechanical  furniture  -  refrigerator 
desks,  folding  tables  or  chairs  -  constituted  an  interest 
ing  segment  of  late  nineteenth  century  furniture  mani 
facture.  Although  the  producers  of  these  cleverl 
contrived  pieces  were  interested  primarily  in  functio 
rather  than  appearance,  their  designs  were  als 
affected  by  Eastlake's  ideas,  in  part  a  response  to  publi 
demand.  A  case  in  point  is  this  Wooten  Patent  Des 
(Nos.  9a  and  b),  now  in  the  Collection  of  the  Nation. 
Museum  of  History  and  Technology  of  th 
Smithsonian  Institution.  In  1874,  the  Wooten  Des 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Indianapolis,  Indian; 
received  a  patent  for  this  ingenious  desk  which 
provided  with  copious  interiors  divided  into  pigeo 
holes,  racks,  and  files  designed  to  meet  the  storage  an 
privacy  requirements  of  the  nineteenth-centur 
businessman.  Though  the  interior  arrangement  of  tr 
Wooten  desk  was  fairly  well  standardised,  the  con 
pany  kept  up  with  fashion  by  offering  a  number  c 
differently-styled  outer  carcases  to  conform  wit) 
changing  tastes.  The  Eastlake-inspired  trimmings  o 
this  example  included  a  spindled  gallery  runnin 
around  the  top,  saw-tooth  mouldings,  geometr 
incising  and  a  rectangular  pediment  panel  of  shallow! 
carved  lilies,  stylised  in  keeping  with  Eastlake's  observ; 
tion  that  'a  literal  reproduction  in  wood  or  stone  of  tl 
actual  forms  assumed  by  animal  or  vegetable  life  is  b 
no  means  agreeable  ....  Nature  may  be  typified  < 
symbolised,  but  not  actually  imitated'. 

As  shown  by  the  foregoing  selection  of  piec 
included  in  the  Hudson  River  Museum's  Eastlal 
exhibition,  the  design-reform  influence  of  'Hints  c 
Household  Taste'  was  felt  over  the  entire  range  < 
American  furniture  manufacture  in  the  1870s  ar 
1880s,  replacing  the  Rococo  curves,  marble  and  plu: 
of  previous  decades  with  newly  rectilinear,  simple  ar 
'artistic'  furniture.  While  it  is  true  that  other  designe 
such  as  Bruce  Talbert  were  known  in  America,  an> 
their  influences  -  notably  the  taste  for  things  Japanese 
left  their  mark,  Eastlake's  ideas  may  well  have  been  tr 
single  most  important  catalyst  for  change  in  lai 
Victorian  American  design. 
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Var  right. 

7.  Walnut 
music  stand. 
Height:  27]  inches; 
Width:  23  inches. 
Mark'  Twain 
Memorial, 

Hartford,  Connecticut. 
Right. 

8.  Oak  and  pine 
shaving  stand, 
factory-made. 
Height:  66  inches; 
Width:  lS  inches. 
Sagamore  Hill 
National  Historic  Site. 


In  this  article  Mr.  Gloag  moves  from  the  particular  to  the  general,  chronicling  the  rise  of  walnu 
as  a  wood  popular  with  English  cabinet-makers. 


THE  V\  \  LNl.iT  CONTRIBUTION 
TO  FURNITURE  DESIGN 


John  Gloag 


John  Evelyn  in  his  'Discourse  of  Forest-Trees', 
entitled  Sylva  and  dedicated  to  Charles  n,  de- 
voted his  eighth  chapter  to  Walnut.  He  highly 
praised  the  black  Virginian  walnut,  observing  that  'had 
we  store  of  these,  we  should  soon  despise  the  rest;  yet 
those  of  Grenoble  come  in  the  next  place,  and  are  much 
priz'd  by  our  Cabinet-makers'. 1  Later  in  the  chapter  he 
amplified  tbat  view : 

Were  this  Timber  in  greater  plenty  amongst  us,  we 
should  have  far  better  utensils  of  all  sorts  for  our  Houses, 
as  Chairs,  Stools,  Bedsteads,  Tables,  Wainscot,  Cabinets, 
&c,  instead  of  the  more  vulgar  Beech,  subject  to  the  worm, 
weak  and  unsightly ;  but  which  to  counterfeit,  and  deceive 
the  unwary,  they  wash  over  with  a  decoction  made  of  the 
Green  husks  of  Walnuts,  &c.  I  say,  had  we  store  oj  this 
material,  especially  of  the  Virginian,  we  should find  an 
incredible  improvement  in  the  more  stable  Furniture  in 
our  Houses .... 


T   ♦   ♦  ♦ 


The  slur  on  beech  is  unmerited,  for  that  wood  is 
neither  weak  nor  unsightly,  though  admittedly  not  so 
richly  coloured  or  handsomely  marked  as  walnut 
English  walnut  was  available  and  sometimes  used,  dur- 
ing the  first  three  quarters  of  the  seventeenth  century 
for  chair  frames  and  the  turned  and  carved  members  on 
case  furniture,  such  as  the  bulbous  supports  on  press 
and  court  cupboards:  but  home-grown  walnut  was 
both  scarce  and  unpopular  with  woodworkers,  for  the 
trees,  planted  in  isolation  in  parks  and  gardens  for  thei 
shade  and  nuts  and  not  for  their  timber,  frequently 
grew  in  ungainly  shapes,  unlike  forest  trees.  Chair 
makers  during  the  reign  of  Charles  n  relied  on  beech, 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  century  French  and  Italian 
walnut  was  imported  for  cabinet-work  and,  after  1700, 
the  dark-coloured  straight-grained  variety  was  shipped 
from  Virginia.  Throughout  the  eighteenth  century, 
that  wood  was  often  used  in  England  and  extensively 
in  the  American  colonies,  usually  in  the  solid,  for 
chairs,  tables,  cabinet  stands  and  small  cupboards,  and 
occasionally  was  coloured  and  polished  to  simulate 
mahogany.  An  early  record  of  its  use  in  America 
occurs  in  a  Charleston  inventory  of  1722,  where  a 
black  walnut  chest  of  drawers  is  appraised  at  £,10.2 

The  decorative  properties  of  walnut  may  not  have 
been  fully  recognised  by  English  cabinet-makers  until 
the  country  was  released  from  Puritan  austerity,  which 
had  equated  luxurious  furnishing  with  moral  infirmity. 
After  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  in  1660,  the 
ancient  human  love  of  ornament  could  again  be  satis- 
fied, and  the  technique  of  veneering  introduced  from 
the  Continent  at  that  time  led  to  revolutionary  changes 
in  the  ornamental  character  of  cabinet  work.  The 
colour  and  figuring  of  walnut  veneers,  sawn  to  about 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  and  glued  to  table 
tops,  drawer  fronts,  doors,  and  the  flat  surfaces  of  car- 


1 .  Walnut  chest  with  oyster-wood  veneering  and  cross 
banding  of  sycamore.  An  early  example  of  the  luxurious 
decorative  furniture  of  Charles  n's  reign,  when  Puritan 
austerity  no  longer  forbade  such  agreeable  extravagance. 
The  late  Robert  Atkinson. 


cass  furniture,  disclosed  hitherto  unsuspected  visual 
felicities.  Such  veneers  were  often  used  in  association 
with  'oyster  pieces'  of  such  finely  marked  native  woods 
as  yew,  elm,  ash  and  laburnum,  and  for  cross  banding 
and  feather  banding  sycamore  provided  pale  golden 
brown  borders.  'Oyster  pieces'  were  oval  veneers,  cut 
from  the  branches  of  small  trees,  and  arranged  in 
symmetrical  patterns,  as  exemplified  by  the  Carolean 
chest  from  the  Robert  Atkinson  collection  (No.  i). 

The  discovery  of  the  rich  contribution  walnut  could 
make  to  the  decoration  of  furniture  came  at  a  time 
when  classic  architecture  was  influencing  the  propor- 
tions of  furniture,  and  cabinet-makers  and  carvers  and 
estate  carpenters  of  great  country  houses  had  become 
familiar  with  the  mouldings  and  ornamental  conven- 
tions of  the  Roman  orders.  London  had  been  rebuilt 
after  the  Great  Fire :  the  new  churches  by  Wren  and 
Hawksmoor  and  the  town  houses  that  lined  the 
fashionable  squares  and  streets  revealed  refinements  of 
form  and  detail  that  eventually  affected  the  general 
character  of  case  furniture.  The  long-case  clock  in 
figured  walnut  and  the  glass  framed  in  walnut  and  gilt 
gesso  (No.  2)  have  affinities  with  contemporary  archi- 
tecture, notably  in  the  mouldings  and  domed  hood  of 
the  clock-case  and  the  swan-neck  broken  pediment 
that  surmounts  the  glass  frame.  The  slender  cabriole 
legs  of  the  Virginian  walnut  table  in  the  illustration 
exemplify  another  influence  as  potent  as  that  of  con- 
temporary architectural  design,  which  was  exerted  by 
the  curvilinear  revolution  that  began  to  change  the 
shape  of  furniture,  especially  seat-furniture,  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

The  bended-back  chair  in  English  walnut  (No.  3),  is 
an  example  of  curvilinear  design,  derived  from  a  type 
that  originated  in  China,  with  a  small  seat,  a  high  back, 
and  a  splat  with  an  elongated,  gentle  curve,  a  restful 
support  for  those  seated.  The  prototypes  of  such  chairs 
had  been  imported  by  the  East  India  Company  and 
were  wholly  different  from  any  existing  seat;  nothing 
that  accommodated  human  contours  so  comfortably 
and  gracefully  had  been  known  in  Europe  since  the 
klismos,  invented  by  Greek  designers  about  the  sixth 
century  bc,  which  was  the  first  chair  that  allowed 
people  to  sit  in  a  comfortable,  relaxed  position  without 
loss  of  dignity.  English  makers  modified  the  original 
oriental  design  and  made  the  cresting  rail  continuous 
with  the  back  uprights,  shaping  it  like  a  milkmaid's 
yoke,  and  giving  the  splat  an  outline  that  resembled  a 
vase  or  a  baluster,  like  that  on  the  chair  illustrated.  On 
many  such  chairs  by  country  makers,  the  elegance  of 


2.  Long-case  clock  in  figured  walnut,  with  domed  hood 
surmounted  by  gilt  brass  finials,  c.  171 0-1 71 5.  The  side  table 
is  in  Virginian  walnut,  with  slender  cabriole  legs  and  lightly- 
carved  hoof  feet.  The  early  Georgian  glass  is  framed  in  walnut, 
and  the  enriched  mouldings  and  the  swan-neck  pediment  are 
in  gilt  gesso. 
The  late  Robert  Atkinson. 
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the  opposing  curves  of  the  cabriole  front  legs  was 
diminished  by  barrs,  the  contemporary  term  for 
stretchers.  Customers  sometimes  wanted  them  omitted, 
and  in  a  letter  dated  14  July  1736,  addressed  to  a  ctftir- 
frame  maker  at  Bicester,  Oxfordshire,  Elizabeth 
Purefoy  of  Shalstone  Manor  House  said: 

As  I  understand  you  make  chairs  of  wallnnt  tree  frames 
with  4  legs  without  any  Barrs  for  Mr.  Vaux  of 
Caversfield,  if  you  do  such  I  desire  you  will  come  over 
here  in  a  week's  time  .  . .  I  shall  want  about  20  chairs? 

Home-grown  walnut  was  less  costly  than  the  im- 
ported varieties,  which  were  seldom  used  by  country 
craftsmen;  indeed  the  expense  of  the  'much  priz'd' 
walnut  from  Grenoble  was  the  reason  for  its  extensive 
use  as  a  veneer,  and  that  highly-skilled  operation  was 
usually  beyond  the  resources  of  a  rural  workshop.  Only 
an  accomplished  cabinet-maker  could  have  been  res- 
ponsible for  the  veneering  and  cross  banding  on  the 
nine  drawer-fronts  of  the  early  Georgian  tallboy.  The 
character  depends  entirely  on  the  walnut  veneers;  no 
element  in  the  design  competes  with  the  colour  and 
figuring,  and  the  moulded  detail  is  of  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity (No.  4). 

Walnut  long  remained  in  fashion  as  a  furniture 
wood  and  after  about  1720  imports  of  Virginian 
walnut  increased;  'Black  Virginian'  as  it  was  called  was 
still  in  use  in  the  mid-eighteenth  century,  concurrently 
with  mahogany.  Walnut  had  focused  attention  on  the 
natural  marking  and  colour  of  wood,  and  in  conse- 
quence plain  surfaces  were  increased  in  extent  and 
carved  and  moulded  ornament  were  modified,  with 
beneficial  effects  on  furniture  design  generally. 


NOTES 

1.  John  Evelyn.  'Sylva,  or  a  Discourse  of  Forest-Trees', 
Chapter  vra,  page  47.  London,  1664.  Quoted  from  the  third 
edition,  1679. 

2.  E.  Milby  Burton.  'Charleston  Furniture'. 
The  Charleston  Museum,  1955.  Part  2,  page  32. 

3.  'The  Purefoy  Letters,  1735-53',  edited  by  George  Eland, 
fsa.  London,  Sidgwick  and  Jackson,  193 1.  Volume  1,  pages 
102-3. 


Above. 

3.  Country-made  bended-back  chair  of  English  walnut,  with 
cabriole  front  legs,  turned  and  splayed  back  legs  and  turned 
stretchers,  a  baluster  splat  and  a  drop-in  rush  seat,  c.  1720. 
The  author's  collection. 

Left. 

4.  Tallboy,  widi  the  nine  drawer-fronts  veneered  in  figured 
walnut,  c.  1 725-1 730. 

Jc)/m  Atkinson,  Esq. 


America 

Joseph  T.  Btitlcr 


OHIO  COLLECTIONS 

Through  mid-November  1975,  a  very  special 
exhibition  of  Renaissance  bronzes  ranging  from 
the  fifteenth  through  the  early  seventeenth 
century  was  seen  at  The  Cleveland  Museum  of 
Art.  All  of  these  small  bronzes  which  were  pro- 
duced in  Italy,  Germany,  the  Netherlands  and 
France  came  from  collections  both  public  and 
private  in  Ohio.  The  show  was  organised  by 
William  D.  Wixom,  Cleveland's  Curator  of 
Mediaeval  and  Renaissance  Decorative  Arts  and 
two  hundred  and  thirty-six  works  were  included. 
Other  Ohio  museums  which  loaned  works  were 
The  Toledo  Museum  of  Art  and  the  Allen 
Memorial  Art  Museum  at  Obcrlin  College. 

The  collecting  of  bronze  statuary  had  dis- 
appeared in  Europe  with  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  and  was  revived  in  Italy  during  the 
fifteenth  century  because  of  the  interest  of 
scholars  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  Classical 
bronzes  were  being  excavated  and  these  had  a 
considerable  influence  on  those  being  newly  pro- 
duced. Often,  however,  the  Renaissance  models 
were  quite  free  interpretations  based  on  classical 
and  religious  themes. 

Some  of  the  earliest  and  most  important 
bronzes  in  this  show  were  the  ones  made  in 
Padua  which  was  a  leading  centre  for  the  produc- 
tion of  bronzes  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  Andrea  Briosco,  called  Riccio,  was  one 
of  the  most  imaginative  sculptors  in  this  city. 
Venetian  sculptors  such  as  Camelio,  Danese 
Cattoneo,  Tullio  Lombardo  and  Sansovino  were 
well  represented.  The  important  sixteenth- 
century  Florentine  sculptor,  Giovanni  Bologna, 
was  represented  by  two  superb  statues  -  Mars 
from  the  Cleveland  Museum  collection  and 
Samson  and  the  Philistine  from  the  Toledo 
Museum. 

German  statuettes  generally  composed  a  part  of 
a  larger  work  such  as  a  fountain  or  shrine.  The 
Nuremberg  workshop  of  Peter  Vischer  the 
Younger  is  represented  through  several  works  of 
this  type.  Genre  and  animal  figures  were  more 
popular  with  collectors  in  Germany.  Plaquettes 
(small  flat  pieces  of  metal  sculpted  on  only  one 
side)  from  both  Italy  and  Germany  were  included. 
Portrait  medallions,  which  show  the  Renaissance 
concern  with  the  worth  and  accomplishment  of 
the  individual  were  also  included.  A  magnificent 
portrait  medal  of  Henry  and  Maurice  de 
'Medici,  dated  1603,  was  one  of  six  examples 
shown  by  the  greatest  of  French  medallists, 
Guillaume  Dupre. 

A  group  of  bronze  functional  objects  such  as 
inkwells,  oil  lamps,  mortars,  incense  burners  and 
writing  caskets  was  included.  Highly  unusual 
were  two  small  camions  or  falconets  which  were 
cast  during  the  sixteenth  century  and  bear  the 
coats  of  arms  of  popes  Paul  in  and  Paul  iv.  Most 
of  the  bronzes  were  made  by  the  lost  wax  process 
and  then  finished  with  chisels  and  other  tools.  A 
few  of  the  pieces  were  gilded,  but,  the  majority 
were  treated  with  chemicals  to  give  them  a 
patina  which  emulated  that  found  on  classical 
bronzes. 

The  catalogue,  prepared  by  Mr.  Wixom,  can 
only  be  called  magnificent  as  well  as  scholarly. 
Many  of  the  bronzes  are  published  here  for  the 
first  time  and  the  Bibliography  is  astounding. 

1.  Giovanni  Bologna.  Mars, 
bronze  (hollow  cast),c.  1587. 
The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art. 
I    Purchase  from  the  J.  H.  Wade  Fund. 


CHANGE  OF  PACE: 
CONTEMPORARY  FURNITURE 
1925-1975 

Another  important  exhibition  held  in  Ohio  (it 
can  be  seen  through  4  January)  deals  with  con- 
temporary furniture  design.  It  was  organised  at 
the  Cincinnati  Art  Museum  by  Dr.  Carol  Macht, 
Senior  Curator  and  Curator  of  Decorative  Arts, 
in  collaboration  with  Museum  Designer  Noel 
Martin.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  exhibitions  of  con- 
temporary furniture  ever  mounted  by  an  art 
museum.  Over  one  hundred  objects,  including 
tables,  chairs,  stools,  'built-in'  wall  units,  con- 
tinuous seating  units  and  such  accessories  as 
lamps,  cutlery,  bowls  and  ashtrays  are  shown  in  a 
contemporary  installation  designed  by  Martin. 
They  are  on  loan  from  private  collectors,  from 
leading  and  local  national  design  studios,  crafts- 
men and  retailers,  and  a  few  works  from  the 
Cincinnati  Museum's  recent  purchases  also  are 
included.  With  very  few  exceptions,  most  objects 
are  not  'one  of  a  kind'  and  sources  for  possible 
purchase  are  given  as  a  practical  assistance  to 
interested  viewers.  Altogether  the  exhibition  pre- 
sents a  review  of  objects  which  in  Dr.  Macht's 
words,  '.  .  .  have  unmistakably  the  look  of  the 
twentieth  century.  We  have  tried  to  avoid  the 
trendy  objects  which  are  soon  discarded.  In  addi- 
tion to  good  design,  a  criterion  for  inclusion  has 
been  basically  one  of  survival  rather  than  faddy 
innovation'. 

Mies  van  der  Rohc's  Barcelona  chair  of  1929,  a 
product  of  his  Bauhaus  years  in  Germany,  is  per- 
fectly in  harmony  with  a  Lunario  table  of  1973  by 
the  Italian  Cini  Boeri,  both  sharing  qualities  of 
notable  craftsmanship,  inventiveness,  elegance  of 
line  and  materials.  Whether  the  objects  have 
originated  in  countries  of  Western  Europe,  in 
Scandinavia,  in  Japan  or  in  the  United  States,  the 
underlying  qualities  of  sound  construction,  crea- 
tive handling  of  familiar  or  new  man-made 
materials,  crispness  of  line  and  freedom  from 
cluttering  applied  ornament,  and  other  individual 
distinctions  have  merited  their  selection.  Dr. 
Macht  also  points  out  that  not  necessarily  do  they 
demand  use  'en  suite'  with  similar  twentieth- 
century  furniture,  but  can  be  equally  satisfying  if 
blended  with  fine  furniture  of  other  periods. 
Therefore  the  show  is  presented  to  emphasise 
individual  pieces  or  congenial  small  groups  of 
objects,  instead  of  in  the  more  conventional 
'room'  settings. 

Long  before  the  new  designs  of  the  Bauhaus 
had  gained  large  followings  in  America,  by  the 
1930s  the  graceful  simplicity  of  Scandinavian 
designs  in  wood  and  chrome  were  having  a 
decided  influence  on  the  decorative  arts  of  this 
country.  Contrary  to  the  spare,  almost  sterile 
settings  which  United  States  admirers  were  pro- 
viding for  them,  these  clean,  straightforward 
objects  actually  were  deliberately  conceived  to 
blend  harmoniously  and  unobtrusively  with  the 
cluttered  homeliness  of  the  typical  Scandinavian 
households.  This  influence,  from  the  laminated 
wood  chairs  of  Alvar  Aalto  and  the  pedestal 
tables  and  chairs  of  Ecro  Saarinen  (designed  to 
eliminate  what  he  considered  the  unsightly 
'sticks'  cf  conventional  furniture  legs)  to  the 
recent  works  of  younger  master  craftsmen  who 
are  represented  in  'Change  of  Pace'  continues  to 
the  present  day. 

Among  Americans,  one  of  the  pioneering 
'giants'  of  modern  design,  city  planning  and 
architecture  is  George  Nelson  of  New  York  City. 
He  is  not  only  an  international  consultant,  but 
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2.  Folding  Chair  and  Stool,  Lauge  Vestergaardc, 
canvas  and  beech  wood,  1968. 
Manufactured  by  Royal/Cado  System, 
lent  by  W.  D.  Johnson  and  Associates. 

has  published  widely  on  the  subject  of  twentieth- 
century  environmental  arts.  Two  of  his  chairs 
and  one  of  his  pace-setting  'built-ins',  introduced 
in  the  1950s  to  combine  such  furniture  systems  as 
chests,  bookcases  and  upright  storage  units,  are 
included  in  the  show.  His  influence  on  younger 
American  craftsmen  with  their  own  'built-ins'  is 
apparent.  Italian  designers  also  are  forging  their 
ways  to  the  top  ranks  of  contemporary  designers, 
and  are  represented  along  with  Japanese  crafts- 
men and  the  inventive  Sebastian  Matta  of  Chile, 
whose  Malitte  lounge  of  1969,  made  up  of  five 
separate  units  which  fit  together,  jigsaw  fashion, 
is  eye-catching  in  its  tones  of  yellow  and  purple. 

Lee  Fister  is  an  Ohio  designer  who  is  having 
his  first  public  showing  anywhere  in  'Change  of 
Pace',  and  whose  company,  August,  Inc.  joins 
the  national  market  scene  in  November.  Dr. 
Macht  gives  the  following  description  of  Fistcr's 
work:  'His  carefully  engineered  foam  rubber 
seating  units  covered  with  hand-woven  (East) 
Indian  cotton,  along  with  solid  wood  cube  tables, 
are  exciting  examples  of  new  design  in  the  1970s'. 

Both  the  'classics'  of  twentieth-century  design, 
like  Aalto's  scroll  chair  of  1934  and  Marcel 
Breuer's  famous  Bauhaus-related  Wassily  chair 
of  1925,  and  recent  innovations  such  as  the  Malitte 
lounge  by  Matta  and  a  set  of  three  reinforced 
plastic  stack  chairs  of  1967/68  by  Denmark's 
Verner  Panton,  are  among  new  Museum  pur- 
chases being  shown  publicly  for  the  first  time  in 
this  show.  They  represent  departures  from  past 
emphasis  on  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century 
decorative  arts  for  the  permanent  collection,  just 
as  the  show  itself  represents  the  first  exhibition  of 
twentieth-century  furniture  to  be  originated  by 
the  Cincinnati  Museum.  It  also  is  the  first  major 
exhibition  planned  under  the  directorship  of 
Millard  Rogers  since  he  became  director  in 
September  1974. 

An  illustrated  catalogue  of  this  exhibition,  with 
Foreword  by  Mr.  Rogers  and  introductory  essay, 
catalogue  entries  and  bibliography  by  Dr.  Macht 
was  designed  by  Noel  Martin.  It  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  literature  on  twentieth-cen- 
tury design. 

MASTERPIECES  OF  THE 
SOUTH  PACIFIC 

Still  another  important  show  was  seen  in  Ohio  in 
the  fall  of  1975.  Masterpieces  of  the  South  Pacific,  an 
exhibition  of  approximately  fifty  sculptural 
pieces,  was  seen  at  the  Dayton  Art  Institute.  Four 
pieces  were  from  the  Institute  collection,  two 
being  new  acquisitions.  The  remainder  of  the 


exhibition  is  on  loan  from  the  Brooklyn  Museum, 
the  Merton  Simpson  and  Alan  Brandt  galleries  of 
New  York  and  three  anonymous  collectors. 

The  carved  and  decorated  pieces  represent  the 
various  artistic  traditions  of  the  Melanesian  and 
Polynesian  areas  of  the  South  Pacific.  The  work 
is  termed  primitive  and  yet  is  inherently  and  in- 
tensely an  expression  of  spiritual  beliefs  that 
dominate  every  facet  of  life  and  is  also  aestheti- 
cally pleasing  and  exciting  to  the  Western  eye. 
Many  of  the  objects  are  for  purely  ceremonial 
aspects  of  the  spiritual  life,  such  as  the  masks  and 
ancestral  figures.  Yet  intricate  symbolism  embel- 
lishes also  the  utilitarian  objects  which  give  us 
impressions  of  the  daily  life  of  these  island 
peoples  -  war  clubs,  shields,  canoe  paddles,  prow 
ornaments,  poi  pounders.  While  considerable 
stylistic  variations  exist  between  the  widely 
spread  islands  of  the  South  Pacific,  very  general 
characteristics  of  Polynesian  and  Melanesian  art 
can  be  discerned.  Polynesia,  one  of  the  last  areas 
of  the  world  to  be  settled,  retains  a  general  homo- 
geneity of  style.  An  aristocratic  society  with  an 
elaborate  political  organisation,  the  art  form  is 
one  means  of  upholding  spiritual  power  or  inana 
through  ancestral  state  cults.  The  Polynesians 
have  excelled  in  figural  sculptures,  dynamic  in 
pose,  yet  compact  and  restrained.  Tapa  cloth  and 
body  tattooing  demonstrate  another  major 
tendency  of  their  art,  the  multiplication  of  small 
repetitive  abstract  forms. 

The  numerous  migrations  to  the  Melanesian 
Islands  of  New  Guinea,  Fiji,  New  Hebrides, 
resulted  in  a  less  static,  more  democratic  society 
which  would  seem  to  be  reflected  by  their  more 
colourful,  flamboyant  and  intricate  art.  Their  art 
addresses  a  host  of  nature  spirits  and  legendary 
ancestor  figures,  creating  a  distortion  ot  human 
forms  in  the  masks  and  totems  which  play  an 
essential  role  in  the  elaborate  festivals. 

The  Dayton  Art  Institute's  two  new  acquisi- 
tions are  from  New  Guinea.  The  shield  from  the 
Asmat,  carved  with  stone  tools,  is  representative 
of  the  work  of  the  area  with  its  low  relief  carv- 
ings, painted  red,  white  and  black.  The  shields 
are  made  at  a  special  festival  ending  in  a  name 


3.  Asmat  Shield,  carved  and  painted  wood. 
Tlie  Dayton  Art  Institute. 


giving  ceremony,  when  each  shield  is  named  after 
a  deceased  relative  of  the  owner.  They  were  then 
used  in  head  hunting  raids  to  avenge  the  death  of 
the  ancestors  after  whom  the  shield  was  named. 
The  carvings  on  the  Dayton  Art  Institute's  shield 
are  symbolic  of  both  human  and  animal  beiftgs. 
The  ceremonial  Yam  figure  from  the  Yangoru 
area  is  an  abstract  sculpture  presenting  two 
figures  back  to  back  forming  a  single  structure. 


4.  The  Dream  oj  Human  Life, 

attributed  to  Nicolaus  Bcatrizet,  engraving. 

Private  collection. 

THE  'FORTUNA'  OF  MICHELANGELO 

In  commemoration  of  the  five  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  Michelangelo's  birth,  Prince  Amerson, 
Professor  of  Art  History  at  University  of 
California  Davis  and  graduate  students  at  the 
university,  have  researched  and  mounted  the  only 
exhibition  on  the  West  Coast  to  celebrate  the 
artistic  legacy  of  this  genuis  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance. The  show  was  mounted  at  the  E.  B. 
Crocker  Art  Gallery  (Sacramento)  and  was  seen 
through  mid-November.  It  traced  through 
sixteenth-century  prints,  drawings  and  small 
sculpture  from  California  collections,  the  imme- 
diate proliferation  of  Michelangelo's  legacy. 

The  term  'fortuna'  refers  to  the  great  heritage 
Michelangelo  bequeathed  to  those  who  followed 
him.  The  exhibition  concentrates  on  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Sistine  Ceiling,  the  Last  Judgement 
and  drawings  by  Michelangelo  upon  sixteenth- 
century  artists,  many  of  whom  were  copying  and 
making  derivations  of  Michelangelo's  works 
during  his  lifetime.  The  prints,  drawings  and 
sculpture  in  the  exhibition  provided  an  insight 
into  the  creative  genius  of  Michelangelo  and  also 
introduced  lesser-known  artists  of  the  period.  As 
stated  by  Professor  Amerson  in  the  introduction 
of  the  catalogue,  'some  examples  serve  as  docu- 
ments for  lost  or  damaged  works;  some  undergo 
interesting  changes  or  modifications  with  respect 
to  the  original.  Others  are  related  to  Michelangelo 
in  a  general  way.  Many  offer  challenging  prob- 
lems in  attribution  and  dating'.  Probably  no 
artist  has  been  so  venerated  in  his  lifetime  as 
Michelangelo;  his  'fortuna'  undoubtedly  had  a 
tremendous  impact  on  the  art  of  his  contempor- 
aries and  subsequent  generations. 
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||  kNCIENT  ECUADOR: 

I  CULTURE,  CLAY  AND  CREATIVITY 

■i  00O-3  00  BC 

1  'his  highly  important  exhibition  can  be  seen  at 
I  I  le  William  Rockhill  Nelson  Gallery  and  Atkins 
museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Kansas  City  from  15 
Ijiuiuary  through  29  February.  The  show  -  which 
|l  riginated  in  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural 
I  History  in  Chicago  -  includes  over  six  hundred 
I  >ieces  of  pottery.  It  was  largely  organised  by 
I  )onald  Collier  (Field  Museum),  Donald  W. 
I  Lathrop,  Professor  at  University  of  Illinois, 
I  Jrbana,  and  Presley  Norton,  who  played  a  major 
61c  in  building  the  Perez  collection  on  which  the 
1  >resent  show  is  based. 

The  importance  of  Ecuadorian  pottery  has 
>ecn  established  only  recently  after  the  discovery 
'  >f  sizeable  pottery-making  communities  on  the 
J  oast  of  Ecuador  dating  before  3000  bc  (over  one 
I  housand  years  earlier  than  in  Peru  and  Mexico), 
j  t  is  now  believed  that  the  cultural  history  of 
*atin  America  from  Mexico  to  Peru  needs  some 
evision  in  the  light  of  this  new  evidence  which 
,  ndicates  influences  moving  from  Ecuador  to 
1  hese  other  areas  during  the  thousand  years 
!  beginning  about  1500  bc,  especially  as  there  are 
.ignificant  similarities  in  art  and  technology 
xtween  the  villages  of  Ecuador  and  the  earliest 
blown  settled  communities  of  Peru  and  Meso- 
,  nnerica. 

The  exhibition  dealt  with  the  Formative  state 
I  on  the  coast  of  Ecuador  -  a  time,  in  the  New 
World,  defined  by  the  appearance  of  large 
permanent  communities  which  derived  the 
greater  part  of  their  food  from  farming  -  and  its 
connection  with  Mexico,  Peru  and  Amazonia. 
It  was  comprised  of  works  from  collections  in 
Ecuador  and  from  institutions  and  private  col- 
lectors in  the  United  States.  The  variety,  beauty 
and  quality  of  early  Ecuadorian  art,  particularly 
Chorrera  art,  are  almost  unknown  outside  of  a 
small  circle  of  archaeologists.  The  present 
exhibition  is  rich  in  this  material  -  as  well  as  the 
cultural  groups  of  Valdivia  and  Machalilla  -  and 
showed  the  range  of  cultural  achievement  in 
coastal  Ecuador,  emphasising  for  the  fust  time 
the  technological  complexity  and  aesthetic  im- 
pact of  these  and  of  related  objects.  They  come 
from  a  section  of  Ecuador  extending  from  the 
Gulf  of  Guayaquil  across  to  the  Santa  Elena 
Peninsula  and  up  the  Pacific  coast  to  Manabi 
Province.  All  are  related  and  are  part  of  the  same 
general  stream  of  technological  and  artistic 
evolution. 

Previously  seen  at  the  Center  for  Inter- 
American  Relations,  New  York  City,  the 
Krannert  Art  Museum  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  (5  September-3  October  1975)  and  the 
Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts  (8  March-8  May 
1977),  after  July  1977,  it  will  be  seen  in  Ecuador. 
A  well  illustrated  catalogue  accompanies  the 
show  which  contains  all  of  the  new-found 
scholarly  information. 


NEW  MUSEUM  ACQUISITIONS 

A  fine  seventeenth-century  Dutch  painting,  The 
Baker  by  Job  Berckheyde  (1630-1693),  is  an  im- 
portant gift  made  to  the  Worcester  Art  Museum 
by  Milton  P.  Higgins,  Museum  President,  and 
Mrs.  Higgins.  The  Baker  is  painted  in  oil  on  can- 
vas, measuring  twenty-five  by  twenty-one 
inches,  and  the  colouristic  refinement  of  the  work 
suggests  that  it  was  done  late  in  the  artist's  career, 
c.  1680. 


5.  Job  Berckheyde.  The  Baker,  c.  1680. 
Worcester  Art  Museum,  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Milton  P.  Higgins. 

The  Worcester  Art  Museum's  new  acquisition 
typifies  the  Dutch  virtuosity  in  rendering  familiar 
objects  with  grace  and  charm,  and  specifically  in 
representing  various  trades.  Here,  the  baker  leans 
through  an  arched  window  and  blows  on  a  large 
horn  to  announce  his  freshly  baked  goods.  He 
wears  a  beige  cap,  an  apron,  and  a  blue  jacket 
partly  buttoned  over  a  loose  white  shirt.  Behind 
him  hangs  a  wooden  rack  for  pretzels,  and  the 
dimly  lit  interior  shows  glimpses  of  a  bowl,  an 
ewer  and  other  utensils.  On  the  window  ledge 
lie  round,  crusty,  golden-brown  loaves  of  bread 
and  a  flat  woven  basket  holding  a  variety  of  rolls. 
Their  shapes,  colours,  and  textures  provided 
Berckheyde  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  his 
skill  in  still  life  painting. 

Job  Berckheyde  was  bom  in  Haarlem,  where 
he  belonged  to  the  painters'  guild  and  spent  most 
of  his  life.  He  is  best  known  for  his  church 
interiors  and  other  architectural  scenes.  The 
artist's  skill  in  this  area  is  revealed  in  the  careful 
attention  he  has  given  to  the  stone  window  arch 
of  his  niche  composition,  a  motif  that  enjoyed 
great  popularity  in  seventeenth-century  Dutch 
painting. 

The  Indianapolis  Museum  of  Art  (Indiana)  has 
acquired  an  important  Philadelphia  highboy 
dating  to  the  third  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  was  purchased  from  The  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  New  York  and  is  one  of  the 
most  important  pieces  of  American  furniture  to 
be  added  to  the  museum's  collection  in  recent 
years.  The  highboy  will  form  the  central  feature 
of  the  American  period  room  located  in  the 
museum's  decorative  arts  division.  Like  so  many 
other  pieces  in  this  room,  the  highboy  comes  to 
the  Museum  as  a  gift  from  The  National  Society 
of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America  in  the  State  of 
Indiana. 

This  highboy  was  published  in  Luke  V. 
Lockwood,  'Colonial  Furniture',  1913,  Volume  1, 
fig.  104,  and  in  R.  T.  H.  Halsey,  'William  Savery, 
The  Colonial  Cabinetmaker',  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  Bulletin,  Volume  xm,  1918,  p. 
254-266,  fig.  2.  It  is  made  of  American  walnut 
with  original  brasses  and  exhibits  the  characteris- 
tic high  quality  carving  associated  with  the 
Philadelphia  school.  This  is  particularly  evident  in 
the  upper  drawer,  carved  to  match  the  lower- 


most centre  drawer,  with  an  elaborate  shell  and 
cartouche.  The  elaborate  shell  lambrequin  on  the 
front  legs,  the  rosettes  which  culminate  the 
volutes  of  the  bonnet  top  and  the  fluted  corner 
columns  on  the  upper  and  lower  portions  are  all 
characteristics  of  this  school.  The  piece  was  ac- 
quired by  the  Metropolitan  in  191 5. 

6.  Highboy,  Philadelphia  school, 
mahogany,  brass  mount,  c.  1760-1780. 
Indianapolis  Museum  of  Art,  gift  of  The  National 
Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America 
in  the  State  of  Indiana. 
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FUTURISM  AT  MUNICH 
The  Futurist  movement,  to  which  the  Sta'dtische 
Galerie  is  devoting  an  important  exhibition  until 
1 8  January,  was  started  in  Italy  by  the  poet 
Marinetti  who  published  its  first  manifesto  in 
1909  in  a  Paris  newspaper.  The  movement  which 
closely  resembled  Cubism  and  deliberately  reject- 
ed tradition  claimed  to  be  the  apostle  of  dynam- 
ism and  speed.  On  view  are  the  sculptures  and 
paintings  of  Boccioni,  the  compositions  of 
Severini,  Carra,  Russolo  and  Balla  placed  in  con- 
trast to  the  poetic  and  warm  colours  of  Russian 
Futurism  represented,  immediately  after  the 
Revolution,  by  the  poet  Maiakovski. 


Above. 

1  Golden  comb  of  Solokha. 
Early  fourth  century  bc. 
The  Hermitage  museum. 
Exhibition,  'L'Ordes  Scythes',  Paris. 


THE  DECORATORS'  SALON 
AT  DUSSELDORF 
The  town  of  Diisseldorf  which  regularly  organ-' 
ises  fairs  and  salons  to  emphasise  in  particular  the1 
different  facets  of  contemporary  design,  has  for 
some  years  become  the  'laboratory'  of  modern 
art  in  Germany.  After  Wolmdesign  held  in 
January  1975  there  will  be  an  exhibition  from 
22-25  January  IQ76,  entitled  Design  76,  which  will 
show  all  the  equipment  and  accessories  of  present 
day  furniture. 


Paris 

SCYTHIAN  GOLD 

Two  of  the  most  important  Russian  museums, 
the  Hermitage  at  Leningrad  and  the  Laura  at 
Kiev,  have  lent  priceless  objects  to  France.  The 
Scythian  peoples,  those  nomadic  horsemen  of 
Southern  Russia  from  the  Caucasus  to  Central 
Asia,  drew  their  inspiration  primarily  from  the 
animal  kingdom.  After  contact  with  Greek  cities 
around  500  bc,  these  barbarian  forms  gradually 
changed  and  resulted  in  a  mixture  of  styles  with  a 
recognisable  Greek  element. 

Another  section  of  the  exhibition  concentrates 
on  the  steppes  of  Central  Asia.  Here  the  echoes  of 
Mediterranean  civilisations  are  muffled.  This 
period  was  to  influence  both  China  and  the  West 
with  its  strange  symbolism  blending  the  human 
figure  with  vegetation  and  animals. 

The  invasion  of  the  Huns  strengthened  the 
waning  Greco-Roman  influence  and  brought  res- 
pect for  traditional  classical  art  by  introducing 
powerful  imaginary  visions  and  techniques  of  a 
richness  hitherto  unknown  -  mixing  gold  with 
coloured  stones.  Until  15  January  the  Grand 
Palais  is  showing  two  hundred  such  items  of  the 
dazzling  inventiveness  which  was,  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  to  unsettle  the  ideas  of  western  craftsmen. 


2.  Detail  of  Pectoral  of  Tolstaia  Mognile. 
Gold,  fourth  century  bc. 
Exhibition,  'L'Ordes  Scythes',  Paris. 
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A  WARM  APPRECIATION 
OF  THE  BATEAU-LAVOIR 
To  coincide  with  the  publication  of  her  book  he 
Bateau-Lai'oir  (Editions  Presses  de  la  Connaissance, 
65  francs),  Jeannine  Warnod  is  exhibiting  at  the 
Musee  Jacqucmart- Andre,  158  boulevard  Hauss- 
mann,  until  3 1  January,  a  reconstruction  of  the 
strange  building  in  Montmartre  between  1904  and 
1914,  the  veritable  fount  of  modern  art.  Rene 
Huygh,  the  new  director  of  this  museum,  com- 
missioned the  architect  Felix  Damion  to  design 
the  interior  so  as  to  transform  the  atmosphere 
completely.  Today  it  houses  the  major  Cubist 
works,  from  Picasso's  study  for  Les  Demoiselles 
d' Avignon  to  Lavabo  by  Juan  Gris  and  includes 
Braque  (five  pictures),  Derain,  Vlaminck  and 
Marcoussis.  Other  frequenters  of  this  insalubrious 
dwelling,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1970,  to 
share  this  exhibition  are:  Van  Dongen  and 
Modigliani,  Apollinaire  and  Reverdy,  Max-Jacob 
and  Paul  Fort.  The  poetic  echoes  of  their  influ- 
ence still  linger  on  and  their  personalities  are  well 
illustrated  by  the  many  documents,  letters,  re- 
views, newspapers,  photographs  and  the  showing 
of  silent  films  of  that  heroic  period. 

Until  20  January  the  Galerie  Villand-Galams 
(127  boulevard  Haussmann,  Paris  8ieme)  is  exhib- 
iting the  work  of  the  Spanish  painter  Francisco 
Bores  (born  in  1 898) :  Cubist  in  form  but  with 
softer  lines  and  a  truly  poetic  atmosphere  of  un- 
reality. 

THE  NEW  GUIDE  EMER 
Published  every  two  years  the  Guide  Emer  pro- 
vides art  lovers  with  classified  addresses  in  Europe 
(nearly  seventy  thousand)  of  specialist  dealers, 
galleries,  secondhand  dealers,  salerooms,  tech- 
nicians and  restorers.  The  variations  between  one 
edition  and  another  thus  indicate  the  exact  state  of 
the  art  market  which  in  turn  reflects  fluctuations 
in  public  taste. 

At  present  renewed  activity  can  be  detected. 
Great  Britain  and  France  remain  the  bastions  of 
cultural  exchange.  Switzerland  is  playing  a  more 
serious  part,  Belgium  has  a  new  generation  of 
particularly  dynamic  antique  dealers;  Spain  is 
looking  for  late  nineteenth  century  painters  and 
those  exiled  by  the  civil  war.  In  Holland  items  of 
historical  importance  have  appeared  011  the  mar- 
ket which  until  recently  would  have  been  retained 
by  families  but  now  these  families  are  hard  press- 
ed by  the  crisis.  Italy  is  putting  the  brake  on 


3.  Marie  Laurencin.  Apollinaire  et  ses  Amis. 
Exhibition,  'Lc  Bateau-Lavoir' . 

development  of  galleries  of  modern  art  which 
have  been  proliferating  since  1965.  In  West 
Germany  there  is  less  business  except  in  avant- 
garde  works. 


Important  changes  of  taste  are  to  be  found: 
renewed  interest  of  book  lovers  (sales  seventy 
points  higher  than  in  1973),  development  of  the 
primitive  arts,  archeology,  the  Haute  Epoquc,  the 
arrival  of  specialists  in  old  postcards,  old  cameras 
and  old  cinematograph  projectors  and  a  spectacu- 
lar increase  in  shops  devoted  to  numismatics. 
Throughout  Europe  certain  specialities  are 
flourishing:  arms  and  military  curiosities,  auto- 
matons and  old  toys,  mineralogy  and  natural  his- 
tory, objects  of  art  from  the  Far  East  and  in 
particular  the  near  East. 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  NADAR 
To  complement  the  interesting  exhibition  on 
view  at  the  Foyer  of  the  Theatre  de  l'Opera  in 
Paris  (L' Atelier  Nadar  and  I' Art  lyrique)  Andre 
Barret  has  just  published  an  exciting  work  which 
reproduces,  explains  and  comments  on  fifty  of 
the  best  photographs  taken  by  Nadar  of  his 
famous  contemporaries  from  Delacroix  to 
Offenbach,  from  Corot  to  Courbet  (Nadar,  168 
pages,  Andre  Barret,  125  rue  du  Faubourg  Saint- 
Honore,  Paris  8ieme,  97  francs).  This  astonishing 
man  Nadar  (1820-1910),  pamphleteer,  caricatur- 
ist and  aeronaut  displays  here  his  psychological 
insight  and  natural  generosity  to  reveal  the  true 
characters  of  the  models  who  were  his  friends. 


4.  Photograph  of  Theophile  Gautier  by  Nadar. 
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Chinese  Ceramics 

By  W.  B.  R.  Neave-Hill 
176  pages,  178  illustrations 
with  colour,  line  drawings 
and  77  marks 

Edinburgh  and  London:  john  Bartholomew 
£6.75 

This  is  the  book  for  which  we  have  all  been  wait- 
ing. Porcelain,  a  fine  white,  more  or  less  trans- 
lucent earthenware,  derives  its  name  from  the 
Italian  for  the  cowrie  shell  which  it  was  consider- 
ed to  resemble.  It  was  discovered  by  chance  in 
China  in  almost  Pre-historic  times  but  not  regu- 
laily  developed  until  the  seventh  century  of  our 
era,  when  for  over  a  thousand  years  that  country 
enjoyed  a  world-wide  monopoly  to  rank  among 
the  great  contributions  to  civilisation  and  the 
world.  Treasured  by  princes,  enshrined  in  gold 
and  silver,  often  set  with  precious  stones,  its 
manufacture  remained  a  secret  until  the  jealous 
emulation  of  royalty  in  Saxony  in  the  early  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  crowned  with 
success  at  Meissen.  Lt.  Col.  W.  B.  R.  Neave-Hill, 
who  succeeded  Sir  Harry  Garner  as  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Oriental  Ceramic  Society,  has 
given  us  a  competent  appraisal  of  the  develop- 
ment of  pottery  in  China  from  Neolithic  times  to 
the  fine  porcelains  of  the  great  Imperial  kilns  of 
Chingtechen  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  book 
is  directed  to  the  general  reader,  not  the  specialist, 
but  it  tells  him  all  he  needs  to  know  or  can  in 
most  cases  hope  to  assimilate  in  a  lifetime  of  col- 
lecting. The  succinct  but  adequate  explanation  is 
assisted  by  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  plates, 
thirty-three  of  them  in  colour. 

The  rise  to  power  of  Chairman  Mao  has 
brought  about  a  quite  remarkable  advance  of 
archaeology  in  China,  systematic,  carefully  docu- 
mented and,  except  for  a  break  during  the 
Cultural  Revolution,  published.  With  such  a 
wealth  of  material  ready  for  excavation  it  is  not 
surprising  that  even  the  provincial  museums  can 
now  boast  a  range  of  artifacts,  particularly  from 
the  early  periods,  which  would  be  the  envy  of 
most  museums  of  the  world.  Today  even  the 
glories  of  the  Palace  Collections  at  Peking,  re- 
moved to  Formosa  after  the  War,  can  be  match- 
ed, piece  by  piece  by  piece  or  very  nearly,  save 
only  in  quantity.  Of  excavated  pieces  Koyania 
has  estimated  that  more  than  two  million  are  now 
in  China  in  the  public  domain. 

One  effect  of  this  new-found  national  pride, 
not  to  be  grudged  by  anyone  among  us,  is  that 
we  are  unlikely  to  see  any  more  of  these  treasures 
from  the  land  of  their  creation.  The  way  of  the 
collector  today  is  hard  indeed,  with  this  scarcity 
combined  with  modern  prices.  Gone  for  good  is 
the  possibility  of  achieving  a  private  collection  as 
a  generation  ago,  of  a  thousand  or  more  items 
and  with  only  a  modest  outlay.  This  being  so,  we 
must  count  ourselves  fortunate  that  we  in  the 
West  find  ourselves  with  the  truly  amazing 
quantity  of  export  porcelain  brought  to  us,  first 
by  the  Portuguese,  then  by  the  Dutch  and  lastly 
by  the  British,  in  their  carracks,  East  Indiamans 
and  clippers  (generally  as  a  ballast  for  tea)  from 
the  seventeenth  century  onwards,  some  of  it 
scarcely  to  be  found  in  China  at  all.  But  given  the 
fragile  nature  of  the  material,  scarcity  can  only 
increase,  to  say  nothing  of  the  growing  extension 
of  public  ownership.  Of  the  pieces  chosen  for 
illustration,  all  save  twenty-seven  are  already  in 
public  ownership  and  their  number  can  but  in- 
crease with  time. 


The  book  opens  with  an  account  of  Prehistoric 
Chinese  earthenware  with  all  the  examples  drawn 
from  recent  excavation  and  seen  at  Burlington 
House  at  the  second  great  Chinese  Exhibition  of 
1973.  The  Han,  Six  Dynasties  and  Sui  periods  are 
regarded  as  the  development  of  stoneware««nd 
the  growth  of  connoisseurship.  The  T'ang, 
China's  golden  age,  has  been  well  represented  in 
the  West  with  the  development  of  railways  and 
the  resultant  disturbance  of  tombs  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  last  century,  when  the  splendid 
funerary  figures  and  animals  of  the  Eumorfopoulos 
Collection  burst  upon  an  astonished  world.  The 
Liao  were  nomads  who  never  succeeded  in  pene- 
trating deeper  into  China  than  the  Great  Wall, 
though  they  established  a  capital  at  Peking  and 
spanned  the  era  of  the  Five  Dynasties  and  the 
Northern  Sung,  a  period  which  Col.  Neave-Hill 
treats  as  the  classical  age  of  Chinese  ceramics  and 
one  ha  which  he  clearly  finds  himself  at  home  in 
common  with  so  many  of  his  Oriental  Ceramic 
Society  fellows,  devoting  to  it  nearly  one-fifth  of 
the  book.  The  Yuan,  another  interloping  dynasty 
described  by  the  author  as  the  formative  years, 
forms  Chapter  six,  but  apart  from  blue  and  white 
is  bedevilled  by  that  imprecision  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  adage' when  in  doubt  call  it  Yiian'  which 
remains  as  true  today,  and  despite  a  whole  book 
recently  devoted  to  the  period.  The  glories  of  the 
Ming,  most  fashionable  today  of  all  the  periods, 
ranking  by  the  standards  of  the  market  place  far 
above  even  the  Sung,  bring  us  to  Chapter  eight, 
the  Ch'ing  or  Manchu,  last  of  China's  usurping 
dynasties  and  perhaps  her  greatest,  including  as  it 
did  two  reigns  of  sixty  years  until  our  story  ends 
in  the  turmoil  of  the  Republic  of  1912.  The  three 
provincial  kilns  of  I-hsing,  Tehua  (home  of  the 
famous  blanc  de  Chine)  and  Swatow  (though  not 
Canton)  are  treated  briefly  in  Chapter  ten,  export 
blue  and  white  to  Japan  and  export  wares  to 
Europe  in  Chapter  eleven.  A  short  concluding 
chapter  on  copies  is  followed  by  appendixes  on 
profiles  and  one  on  marks.  There  is  a  helpful 
glossary. 

Naturally  enough,  this  book  is  not  without  its 
quiddities.  The  coloured  plates  are  excellent, 
apart  from  a  slip-up  with  plate  48  but 
we  can  only  regret  that  that  marvel  cf 
the  Ming  reign  of  Ch'eng  Hua,  the  enamel 
palette  known  as  tou-ts'ai  (Plate  138)  could  not 
have  been  given  the  advantage  of  colour.  The 
bowl  of  Plate  75  is  more  properly  a  dish;  it  is 
shallow  with  straight  'baking-pan'  sides.  None  of 
the  shapes  advanced  for  Chien  bowls  (page  164) 
has  the  classical  profile  of  Plate  98  and,  pace 
Plummer,  we  doubt  if  any  of  them  would  be 
sustained  today.  The  Silk  Road  terminated  at 
Palmyra,  an  entrepot  city,  neutral  ground  be- 
tween Rome  and  Persia  (Parthia).  The  existence 
of  blue  and  white  from  Fukien  as  early  as  the 
fourteenth  century,  claimed  for  Plate  112,  would 
not  go  unchallenged.  Reign-marks  5  and  19  are 
not  found  on  contemporary  wares.  A  less  fanciful 
rendering  of  hallmark  46  is,  Hall  of  Green  Ripples. 
But  enough  of  cavilling;  we  will  end  on  the  same 
note  as  we  began  and  warmly  recommend  this 
book.  It  is  many  years  since  the  Oriental  Ceramic 
Society  sponsored  a  handbook  for  beginners,  long 
since  out  of  print,  and  this  is  worthy  to  take  its 
place. 

P.J.  Donnelly 
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The  Art  of  John  Martin 
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London:  clarendon  press/ 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
£7-00 

The  restoration  of  John  Martin's  reputation 
during  the  last  thirty  years  has  been  due  largely  to 
the  efforts  of  the  writer  Thomas  Balston  and  the 
dealers  Robert  and  Charlotte  Frank.  Mr.  Feaver's 
book,  celebrated  by  a  highly  successful  exhibition 
at  the  galleries  of  H.i7litt,  Gooden  and  Fox, 
conies  at  a  time  when  Martin  is  reinstated  at  last 
in  the  history  of  English  painting,  and  considered 
not  only  as  an  eccentric  outsider  (which  in  many 
was  he  ways)  but  as  one  of  the  supreme  represent- 
atives of  European  Romantic  art.  This  book, 
clearly  the  result  of  much  research  and  imagin- 
ative thought,  is  by  no  means  the  last  word  on 
the  subject,  but  provides  an  admirable  summary 
of  existing  knowledge  and  is  evidence  of  the 
efforts  of  others  as  well  as  of  the  author's  hard 
work.  It  is  good  to  sec  the  name  of  the  late 
Charlotte  Frank  featuring  so  prominently  in  the 
author's  acknowledgments. 

Mr.  Fcaver  gives  us  a  lot  of  the  background  to 
Martin's  activities.  At  the  beginning  there  was 
the  young  artist's  experience  of  the  countryside 
around  the  Tyne  and  his  possible  consumption  of 
the  hallucinatory  Mother  Bailey's  Quieting 
Syrup.  In  London  around  1800  all  the  world 
seemed  a  stage,  and  Martin's  canvases  are  set  in 
this  world  of  entertainment,  novelty  and  spec- 
tacle, along  with  other  artistic  displays  such  as 
the  Naumachia,  Panorama,  Eidophusikon,  Eido- 
metropolis  and  Phantasmagoria.  A  right  balance 
is  struck  between  Martin  the  artist  and  Martin  the 
showman,  between  his  work  as  art  and  as  a 
raree-show.  Mr.  Feaver  also  deals  confidently 
with  all  the  areas  of  Martin's  achievement,  and, 
inevitably,  of  Martin's  failure.  The  painter,  the 
printmaker,  the  engineer,  the  town  planner,  the 
pamphleteer,  the  impresario  and  the  businessman 
are  all  introduced  to  us.  Martin's  creative  am- 
bitions, like  those  of  a  few  other  Romantics, 
extended  outside  art  into  life.  But  diverting  (in 
both  senses)  as  Martin's  plans  for  sewage  disposal 
were,  he  was  no  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  Mr. 
Feaver  rightly  stresses  the  imaginative  qualities  of 
Martin's  inventions  rather  than  their  practical 
success. 

The  book  is  of  course  primarily  concerned  with 
Martin  the  artist.  It  cannot  be  easy  to  write  at 
length  about  the  art  of  John  Martin.  His  artistic 
range  was  not  wide,  and  any  writer's  hand  must 
surely  flag  at  the  prospect  of  writing  a  description 
of  yet  another  vast  and  cataclysmic  canvas.  Mr. 
Feaver  makes  nothing  of  such  difficulties;  his 
vocabulary  is  extensive  and  often  vivid.  Martin's 
work  also  encourages,  even  demands,  superla- 
tives. As  Mr.  Feaver  says,  he  was  able  'to  make 
the  inconceivable  seem  possible'.  His  Deluge  is  the 
most  exciting  and  immediate  treatment  of  the 
subject;  Sadak  is  the  most  haunting  image  of 
man's  hopeless  predicament  in  a  hostile  world; 
The  Fall  of  Nineveh  is  the  most  spectacular  inter- 
pretation of  the  collapse  of  a  decadent  civilisation. 
Even  Haydon  had  to  admit  of  Nineveh  that  there 
was  really  nothing  like  it  in  the  world.  Mr. 
Feaver  is  not  overwhelmed  by  all  this,  and  metes 
out  with  discretion  Iris  praise,  his  strictures,  and 
his  amazement.  Consequently  there  is  very  little 
excitement  in  his  writing,  and  Martin's  art 


deserves  purple  passages  rather  than  cool  and 
measured  prose.  The  author  attempts  on  occasion 
to  enliven  his  writing  by  racy  expressions  which 
are  mostly  inelegant  and  always  tiresome  in  a  text 
which  is  presumably  intended  to  be  read  more 
than  once.  But  these  are  slight  criticisms  of  a  book 
which  with  its  many  insights  and  observations, 
its  comprehensive  and  carefully  chosen  set  of 
illustrations,  is  both  valuable  and  attractive. 

The  author  rightly  presents  the  three  Judgment 
pictures  (now  on  view  together  at  the  Tate 
Gallery)  as  the  summit  of  Martin's  achievement, 
as  'a  recital  of  all  the  alternatives  that  had  con- 
cerned him  throughout  his  career'.  His  analysis  of 
these  paintings  is  extremely  good,  and  especially 
when  he  discusses  what  must  be  Martin's  greatest 
masterpiece,  The  Great  Day  of  His  Wrath.  While 
some  may  find  The  Last  Judgment  an  uncomfort- 
able and  overcrowded  tableau,  and  The  Plains  of 
Heaven  vulgar  in  conception  and  handling,  The 
Great  Day  of  His  Wrath  remains  a  remarkable 
artistic  achievement  by  any  standards.  Mr. 
Feaver  writes  of  Sadak  that  'there  is  no  gap 
between  idea  and  treatment',  and  the  same  is  true 
of  The  Great  Day  and  of  all  Martin's  best  wrorks. 
At  his  best,  Martin's  ideas  and  execution  are 
original,  brilliant,  and  compelling.  I  wonder 
whether  even  now,  even  after  Mr.  Feaver's  book, 
we  do  not  underrate  Martin's  abilities  as  an 
artist. 

Ronald  Parkinson 

Gainsborough: 
Paintings  and  Drawings 

By  John  Hayes 

232  pages,  170  illustrations 

and  16  colour 

London:  phaidon  press 

£9-50 

This  volume  contains  a  brief  account  of 
Gainsborough's  life,  an  introductory  essay,  a 
bibliographical  note,  some  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  illustrations,  and  notes  to  the  plates. 
These  latter  are  art-historically  descriptive  and 
together  form  an  outline  of  his  artistic  develop- 
ment. Previous  studies  of  Gainsborough  have 
been  of  high  quality  and  have  tended  to  the  bio- 
graphical, and  we  must  judge  this  one  against 
them  through  the  essay  and  the  plates.  The  essay 
is  an  interpretative  study  of  Gainsborough  and, 
fortunately,  Dr.  Hayes  is  a  scholar  with  his  priori- 
ties right.  As  he  has  catalogued  Gainsborough's 
drawings  and  prints  (and  according  to  the  biblio- 
graphy of  the  volume  under  review  is  about  to 
publish  a  catalogue  raisonne  of  the  landscape 
paintings)  the  chance  of  a  nonsensical  text  are 
decreased. 

However,  the  essay  starts  badly  by  misinter- 
preting Reynolds's  terminology  in  the  Fourteenth 
Discourse.  For  example  -  'Nature  was  a  concept 
beloved  of  the  eighteenth  century  -  though  much 
abused  by  it,  since  it  was  susceptible  of  a  variety 
of  different  interpretations  .  .  .'  appears  resentful 
of  the  fact  that  in  studying  this  period  we  must 
abandon  any  ideas  of  an  absolute  ('Words- 
worthian')  Nature  for  the  sake  of  some  historical 
accuracy.  Similarly,  'genius'  is  given  its  more 
modern  meaning  of  exalted  talent,  rather  than 
being  read  in  the  way  Reynolds  meant  it,  as 
'bent'  or  'ability'.  After  this,  though,  the  author 
hardly  puts  a  foot  wrong.  Gainsborough's 
personality  is  sketched  in  through  nicely  selected 
quotations  from  contemporary  accounts  of  him, 


and  while  we  are  once  more  made  aware  of  the 
artist's  personal  charm  and  sociability,  emphasis 
on,  for  instance,  the  way  his  Dissenting  back- 
ground led  him  (unlike  Sir  Joshua)  never  to  work 
on  a  Sunday,  stops  the  characterisation  becoming 
two-dimensional.  Dr.  Hayes  has  chosen  not  to 
disguise  an  affection  for  Gainsborough  the  man, 
and  accordingly  his  text  has  a  warmth  rare  in 
modern  art-historical  writing.  By  the  same  count, 
he  is  not  afraid  to  eulogise.  While  commendable 
historical  caution  renders  many  scholars  wary  of 
absolute  critical  judgements,  the  result  is  often  a 
textual  aridity  that  parches  both  the  eyes  and 
mind.  Here  we  are  told  that  Gainsborough  is  a 
supreme  manipulator  of  paint  and  a  great  artist: 
the  analysis  of  his  methods  and  works  ought  to 
convince  any  who  were  unaware  of  this.  The 
author  has  taken  care  to  divine  exactly  Gains- 
borough's painting  techniques,  and  this  is  used  to 
point  up  the  characteristics  of  the  works  with  a 
discerning  sensitivity. 

In  writing  of  Gainsborough's  art  Dr.  Hayes 
rightly  emphasises  the  primacy  of  landscape.  He 
makes  many  succinct  judgements;  for  instance 
that  'too  much  should  not  be  made'  of  Gains- 
borough's statement  about  how  unsuitable  for 
painting  were  'real  views  from  nature'  -  evidence 
for  this  being  both  in  the  artist's  habit  of  sketch- 
ing continually  from  nature,  and  in  what  the 
author  does  not  state,  that  the  sites  in  many  of  the 
pre-1760  landscapes  may  be  identified.  The  other 
way  we  learn  about  Gainsborough's  art  is 
through  the  plates.  It  is  rarely  that  such  an 
obviously  careful  selection  has  appeared  in  a 
monograph  of  this  kind.  While  for  a  change  both 
colour  and  monochrome  plates  are  fairly  good, 
the  outstanding  feature  of  this  part  of  the  book  is 
the  way  photographs  of  both  whole  works  and 
details  have  been  juxtaposed.  In  some  cases  this  is 
for  historical  comparison,  as  in  the  useful  pairing 
of  the  Woburn  Hay-Making  with  the  Lambert/ 
Hogarth  Landscape  with  Farmworkers  (Mellon  Col- 
lection) which  emphasises  Gainsborough's  limited 
and  localised  pastoral  against  the  Augustan  gen- 
eralising of  the  earlier  work.  Other  instances  are 
telling  as  to  Gainsborough's  own  artistic  develop- 
ment, such  as  printing  the  face  from  John,  Tenth 
Viscount  Kilmorey  (1768)  the  same  size  as,  and 
opposite  to  the  face  of  William,  Second  Viscount 
Gage  (1777). 

This  carefully-weighted  selection  of  illustra- 
tions ought  to  inspire  people  to  look  at 
and  enjoy  Gainsborough's  works,  to  which  this 
book  gives  a  superior  general  introduction.  The 
artist  continues  to  be  well-served  in  his  historians. 

M.  Rosenthal 

Erte 

Things  I  remember 

An  Autobiography 

208  pages,  77  illustrations 

with  colour 

London:  peter  owen 

£7-50 

Old  age  must  be  the  greatest  tragedy  in  the  life  of 
a  famous  or  distinguished  person,  when  the  brain 
ceases  to  function,  new  ideas  are  few  and  the 
person  becomes  inactive  and  almost  forgotten. 
This  is  not  true  of  Romain  de  TirtofT-  Erte":  'I 
have  never  lived  with  yesterday  but  I  am  always 
looking  ahead  to  my  tomorrows;  one  cannot 
change  the  past,  but  one  can  do  something  about 
the  future'. 
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Born  in  1892  in  Saint  Petersburg,  Erte  con- 
tinues not  only  to  produce  original  designs  but 
also  to  promote  the  extremes  of  luxury.  This  is 
best  summed  up  by  his  comment:  'I  always  liked 
Elsa  Schiaparelli.  She  struck  a  blow  against  the 
drear)7  uniform  created  and  maintained  for  years 
by  Chanel.  Chanel  had  created  "Mrs.  Everybody", 
but  Schiaparelli  finally  resurrected  individuality'. 

Erte's  taste  is  evident.  His  work  is  accepted  as 
brilliant  and  he  remains  one  of  the  most  elegant 
people  in  the  world.  After  several  recent  exhibi- 
tions and  books  about  him,  his  own  autobio- 
graphy should  be  gripping  with  fascinating  mat- 
erial, but  it  is  not.  Erte  has  very  loosely  followed  a 
chronological  sequence,  the  chapters  are  headed 
'The  Twenties',  'The  Thirties'  and  so  on,  but  for 
each  year  of  his  life  there  are  barely  two  and  a 
half  pages  and  although  he  has  remembered  many 
things,  they  are  not  often  vividly  remembered. 
Describing  the  1900  Paris  World  Fair:  'As  soon 
as  I  walked  through  the  Fair  entrance  on  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde  I  was  caught  up  in  its  fairy-land 
atmosphere.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  entered  another 
world'.  Unfortunately  much  of  the  book  is  no 
more  enlightening  than  this.  Incidentally,  this  and 
two  further  pages  of  description  appear  in  'The 
Thirties'  chapter. 

Recording  brilliant,  or  much,  conversation  is 
not  a  habit  of  Erte's.  His  first  meeting  with 
Diaghilev  must  have  been  interesting  and -  is 
recorded:  'When  we  shook  hands  after  being 
introduced,  I  felt  as  though  I  had  clasped  a  ball 
of  cotton  wool'.  The  author's  reminiscences  rare- 
ly go  further  than  such  generalities,  but  when 
they  do  they  are  excellent  to  read,  as  on  Holly- 
wood in  the  'twenties  and  some  perceptive 
comments  on  fashion,  which  make  the  rest  of  the 
book  so  infuriatingly  banal.  This  could  also  be  a 
book  of  fascinating  theatrical  history.  Erte 
designed  many  productions  for  the  Scala  in 
Berlin  in  1937  and  1938,  but  there  is  no  further 
information  given,  nor  are  the  designs  for  the 
Opera  in  Riga  (Latvia)  in  1932.  How  and  why 
these  commissions  occurred  are  not  mentioned, 
but  would  be  more  interesting  than  the  excessive 
number  of  eulogic  press-cuttings  quoted  at  length 
throughout  the  book:  'I  can  only  say  that  I  con- 
sider false  modesty  a  kind  of  hypocrisy'. 

Charles  Spencer's  exhaustive  survey  of  Erte's 
work  has  already  convinced  us  of  his  genius  and 
provided  an  outline  of  his  life:  it  seems  a  point- 
less exercise  for  Erte  to  produce  such  an  inelegant 
jumble  of  facts,  interspersed  with  beautifully 
reproduced  designs. 

His  love  affairs  could  also  be  fascinating  and 
instructive  reading:  'Sex  has  always  played  an 
important  role  in  my  life  and  still  does'.  But  he  is 
reticent.  One  great  love  was  abandoned  in  favour 
of  work  back  in  Paris,  '.  .  .  I  was  very  sad  when  it 
was  time  for  me  to  leave  ...  I  gradually  stopped 
thinking  about  this  brief  enchanted  interlude'. 
Erte  presents  a  chilling  character  in  virtually  all 
his  personal  contacts,  except  with  his  cousin 
Nicholas  and  his  Mother,  with  whom  he  com- 
municated (after  their  deaths)  in  the  best  Russian 
manner. 

The  strongest  impression  left  by  the  book  is  of  a 
solitary  man  behind  the  genius  of  his  inventive 
designs  and  in  spite  of  the  adulation,  the  elegance 
and  the  material  success.  The  impression  remains 
of  Erte  sitting  at  his  desk  in  the  silence  of  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning,  accompanied  only  by 
his  cat,  drawing  out  his  fantasy.  Truly  self-con- 
tained and  remarkably  content. 

Michael  Pick 


Pioneers  of  Photography 

An  album  of  pictures  and  words 
Compiled  by  Aaron  Scharj 
168  pages,  numerous  illustrations 
London:  British  broadcasting 

CORPORATION 

£5-75 

Here  is  a  book  that  usefully  complements  the 
various  picture-books  of  early  photography, 
which  must  now  rank  as  a  major  collecting 
interest.  It  arises  out  of  research  for  the  bbc  tele- 
vision series  by  Ann  Turner,  who  confesses  that 
she  became  fascinated  by  the  work  and  writings 
of  the  first  photographers  -  Niepce,  Daguerre, 
Talbot,  Mrs.  Cameron,  Nadar,  Bourne  and 
others  -  whom  she  calls  'those  extraordinary 
people  whose  words  give  a  feeling  of  immediacy 
to  everything  they  describe'.  Much  of  the  book  is 
taken  up  with  descriptions,  in  their  own  words, 
of  their  aims,  experiments,  successes  and  failures; 
and  though  specialists  may  presume  that  this  is  all 
to  be  found  in  other  people's  accounts  of  the 
beginnings  of  photography,  it  comes  across  with 
remarkable  freshness  and  verve. 

Some  of  this  documentation  raises  questions  of 
who  really  was  first  with  the  ideas  and  break- 
throughs. Here  is  Niepce,  for  instance,  writing  to 
his  brother  in  1816,  nearly  twenty  years  before 
Fox  Talbot's  famous  photograph  of  the  latticed 
window  at  Lacock  Abbey,  claiming  that  he  had 
managed  to  get  negative  images  on  to  paper.  No 
proof  survives,  but  he  refers  to  prints,  enclosed 
with  his  letters,  and  the  process  by  which  they 
were  made.  'I  saw  on  the  white  paper  all  the  part 
of  the  pigeon-cote  which  can  be  seen  from  the 
window,  and  a  faint  picture  of  the  sash-bars 
which  were  lit  less  brilliantly  than  the  objects 
outside.'  Miss  Turner  believes  him,  and  so, 
obviously,  does  Dr.  Scharf  (he  is  professor  of  the 
history  of  art  in  the  Open  University). 

There  are  references  to  a  new  source,  a  small 
album  of  calotypes  by  John  Adamson  and  his 
brother  Robert,  six  months  before  Robert  went 
into  partnership  with  David  Octavius  Hill,  in- 
cluding a  frontispiece  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  the 
optical  physicist  who  encouraged  Talbot  and 
brought  Hill  and  Adamson  together,  and  who  as 
early  as  1843  was  backing  the  infant  calotype 
against  the  far  more  advanced  and  popular 
daguerrotype,  as  showing  the  way  ahead.  Fox 
Talbot's  first  calotypes,  illustrated  in  the  book, 
are  understandably  ghostly;  but  those  of  two  or 
three  years  later  -  Nelson's  Column,  outdoor 
scenes  at  Lacock,  a  gamekeeper  (taken  at  night), 
bricklayers  at  work  -  are  beautifully  strong  and 
eloquent,  fully  justifying  Brewster's  view  that  on 
grounds  of  quality  and  cheapness,  not  to  mention 
'portability,  permanence,  and  facility  of  examin- 
ation', the  new  process  was  a  winner. 

The  character  of  such  early  photographs  is  well 
caught  in  a  sitter's  comparison  between  Hill  and 
Adamson's  portraits  and  the  paintings  of  Raeburn 
-  'all  is  solid,  massy,  broad:  more  distinct  at  a 
distance  than  when  viewed  near  at  hand.  The 
arrangements  of  the  lights  and  shadows  seem 
rather  the  result  of  a  happy  haste  than  of  great 
labour  and  care'.  Hill,  as  a  painter  himself,  would 
have  seen  the  truth  in  this  judgement.  And  one 
cannot  help  but  warm  to  the  brilliant  and  many- 
sided  Nadar  (the  first  Impressionist  exhibition 
was  held  in  his  studio),  who  by  1857  was  writing 
sardonically  that  the  new  craze  had  become  'a 
meeting  point  for  all  the  dead  heads  of  all  the 
professions'.  He  went  on:  'Everywhere  you  can 


see  working  at  photography  an  artist  who  has 
never  painted,  a  tenor  without  a  contract;  and  I 
undertake  to  turn  with  one  lesson  your  coach- 
man and  your  concierge  into  yet  another  two 
photographic  technicians  .  .  .'.  All  this  a  full 
hundred  years  before  the  Instamatic  and^rhe 
Polaroid.  But  photography  is  still  taught  at  art 
colleges;  and  the  professionals  still  prefer  to  work 
in  black  and  white. 

Denis  Thomas 
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Salerooms 


Furniture 

French  furniture  has  always  commanded  some  of 
the  highest  prices  in  the  salerooms:  the  record  for 
any  piece  of  furniture  so  far  is  £240,000  paid  on  13 
December  1974,  at  Sotheby's,  for  a  Louis  xvi 
ebony  and  ormolu-mounted  bureau  plat  and 
matching  cartonnier,  which  was  in  the  collection 
of  the  late  Lady  Baillie;  on  3  July  1975  at 
Christie's,  another  Louis  xvi  bureau  plat  and  car- 
tonnier, of  black  lacquer  and  ebony,  made  by 
Martin  Carlin,  fetched  ^Ti  57,750  and  in  the  same 
sale  a  Louis  xvi  commode  also  of  black  lacquer 
and  ebony,  made  £115,500. 

One  of  the  most  spectacular  pieces  sold  in  the 
early  part  of  the  autumn  season  last  year  was  the 
Louis  xvi  ormolu-mounted,  marquetry  secretaire 
a  abattant,  which  fetched  $1 10,000  (£52,885)  on  1 
November  at  Sotheby  Parke  Bernct,  New  York. 
It  is  attributed  to  Picrre-Antoine  Foullet,  who 
became  a  tuaitre-ebeniste  in  1765,  on  the  grounds 
of  its  close  similarity  to  a  piece  in  the  Wallace 
Collection,  London.  The  Wallace  piece  is  signed 
in  the  marquetry  '.foulet,  and  is  also  attributed  to 
Pierre-Antoine  Foullet  or  possibly  his  father, 
Antoine  Foullet.  The  marquetry  panels  of  both 
pieces  show  ruins  and  architecture  on  the  front 
and  vases,  truncated  columns  and  floral  bouquets 
on  the  sides;  the  ormolu  mounts  are  fine  and 
elaborate.  In  the  same  sale  a  Louis  xvi  ormolu- 
mounted  and  mahogany,  amboyna  and  thuya 
wood  cabinet,  attributed  to  Adam  Weisweiler, 
fetched  $7S,ooo  (£37,500). 

In  Europe  during  October  and  November 
there  were  some  important  sales  with  several 
good  pieces  of  furniture.  At  the  Palais  des 
Congres,  Versailles,  in  a  sale  held  by  M.  Paul 
Martin  and  M.  Jacques  Martin,  a  Louis  xvi  com- 
mode, stamped  by  Jean-Henri  Riesener  sold  for 
82,000  francs  (£9,111),  a  Louis  xiv  bureau 
Mazarin  for  51,000  francs  (£5,667),  and  a 
Louis  xv  bureau  plat,  stamped  by  Deseine  for 
28,000  francs  (£3,112).  On  26  November  Mes. 
Ader,  Picard  and  Tajan  held  a  very  successful  sale 
of  French  furniture  at  Palais  Galliera  which 
realised  over  11,000,000  francs  (£1,222,222).  A 
Louis  xvi  meuble  d'entre  deux  with  five  panels  of 
Japanese  lacquer  stamped  Weisweiler  fetched 
800,000  francs  (£88,889),  a  Louis  xvi  ebony 
veneered  cabinet  by  David  Roentgen  and  a  Louis 
xv  lady's  secretaire  with  panels  of  chequer-work 
inlay,  stamped  J.  F.  Oeben,  each  fetched  400,000 
francs  (£44,445),  a  small  mahogany  Louis  xvi 
lady's  bureau,  stamped  J.  H.  Riesener  was  170,000 
francs  (£18,889)  and  an  eighteenth-century  thuya 
wood  work  table  was  60,000  francs  (£6,667). 
Earlier  in  the  season  the  same  commissaires  had 
sold  a  Dutch  eighteenth-century  vitrine  with 
marquetry  decoration  and  a  Louis  xv  mahogany 
commode,  each  for  26,000  francs  (£2,889). 

At  Galerie  Koller  in  Zurich,  a  pair  of  Italian 
cabinets  with  painted  glass  cabinets  after  Jacopo 
Bassano  mounted  in  tortoiseshell,  and  a  richly 
painted  Louis  xv  cembalo  by  Francois  Blanchet, 
fetched  120,000  Swiss  francs  (£21,818)  each,  a 
Louis  xv  bureau  plat  fetched  34,000  Swiss  francs 
(£6,182)  and  a  Rococo  console  table  made  in 
Munich,  was  4,500  Swiss  francs  (£818).  Also  in 


Zurich,  in  a  sale  held  by  Uto  Auktioncn,  a  Louis 
xv  commode  made  in  Bern  fetched  55,000  Swiss 
francs  (£10,000)  and  a  Baroque  cupboard  made 
in  Frankfurt,  c.  1700,  was  30,000  Swiss  francs 
(£5,455);  other  important  pieces  in  the  sale 
failed  to  sell.  During  a  week  of  sales  held  in 
Lucerne  by  Galerie  Fischer,  a  pair  of  eighteenth- 
century  Portuguese  commodes  were  sold  for 
50,000  Swiss  francs  (£9,091),  a  Louis  xv  writing 
commode  made  in  Bern  was  35,000  Swiss  francs 
(£6,363),  a  South  German  table,  c.  1760,  was 
20,000  Swiss  francs  (£3,636)  and  a  Baroque 
buffet  made  in  Switzerland  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  10,000  Swiss  francs 
(£1,818). 

A  sale  at  Sotheby's  Belgravia  on  12  November, 
included  many  remarkable  pieces.  The  most 
exotic  -  and  expensive  -  was  an  ivory-inlaid 
'Gothic'  settee,  which  fetched  £2,300  ($4,830). 
Although  it  was  not  in  very  good  condition,  it 
was  still  extremely  colourful  with  its  three 
needlework  panels  and  its  geometrical  motifs 
inlaid  with  ivory,  tortoiseshell,  malachite  and 
simulated  lapis-lazuli  and  marble.  It  had  origin- 
ally been  at  Hampton  Court  in  Herefordshire. 
There  was  also  an  English  oak  'Gothic'  table,  the 
design  of  which  is  based  on  a  well-known 
German  mediaeval  table;  its  oddly  shaped  support 
is  extremely  unusual.  Its  price  of  £130  ($273) 
shows  that  interesting  pieces  of  furniture  can  still 
be  bought  for  a  reasonable  amount  of  money. 

Briony  Llewellyn 


1.  Louis  xvi  ormolu-mounted  marquetry 
secretaire  a  abattant,  attributed  to 
Pierre-Antoine  Foullet.  Height:  1.5  m. 
Sotheby  Parke  Bernet,  New  York, 
November  1975.  $110,000  (£52,885). 


4-  Louis  xv  lady's  secretaire, 
stamped  J.  F.  Oeben. 
Ader  Picard  Tajan,  Paris. 
400,000  francs  (£44,445). 


Right. 

5.  French  kingwood  vitrine  of  Louis  xv  design. 

Width:  57  inches. 

King  and  Chaseniorc,  Pulborough, 

October  1975. 

£1,050  ($2,205). 
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6.  Danish  Rococo  commode, 
eighteenth  century. 
Arne  Bruun  Rasmussen,  Copenhagen, 
October  1975. 

9,500  Danish  Kroner  (£760). 
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7.  German  Rococo  walnut  and  marquetry 

bureau  cabinet  by  Kilian  Bender,  c.  1760. 

Height:  95^  inches. 

Christie's  Swinton  House,  Yorkshire, 

October  1975. 

£27,300(857,330). 


8.  Veneered  ebony  quarter-repeating  bracket 
clock  with  a  seven-inch  dial, 
signed  Thomas  Tampion  Londini. 
Height:  38  cm. 
Sotheby's,  October  1975. 
£10,000  ($21,000). 


9.  Dutch  carved  ebonised  kas, 
late  seventeenth  century. 
Width:  1.65  m. 
Phillips,  October  1975. 
£2,500  ($5,250). 


ii.  Regency  ormolu-mounted 
rosewood  library  table. 
Width:  146  cm. 
Christie's,  October  1975. 
£3,150  ($6,615). 


Right. 

12.  Ivory  inlaid  'Gothic'  high-backed  settee, 
with  needlework  panels  of  Byzantine  figures, 
probably  Italian,  c.  1850. 
Width:  180.5  cm. 

Sotheby's  Belgravia,  November  1975. 
£2,300(54,830). 
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13.  George  1  walnut  bureau  bookcase. 
Width :  29  inches. 

Christie's  South  Kensington,  October  1975. 
£2,100(54,410). 
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14.  English  oak  octagonal  'Gothic'  table,  c.  i860. 
Sotheby's  Belgravia,  November  1975. 
Width:  148  cm. 

£130(5273). 

15.  Spanish  oak  cupboard,  sixteenth  century. 
Width:  49^  inches. 

Christie's  South  Kensington, 
Kiftsgate  Court,  Gloucestershire. 
October  1975. 
£650(51,365). 


16.  North  Italian  walnut  bureau  cabinet,  c.  1720. 
Width:  3  feet  6  inches. 
Bonham's,  October  1975. 
£7,200(515,120). 
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THE  HORNIM  AN  MUSEUM 
Louise  Collis 

The  current  exhibition,  'African  Shelter'  (until 
14  March)  at  the  Horniman  allows  one  to  draw 
attention  to  a  remarkable  institution  which  would 
be  more  widely  known  and  appreciated  by  the 
public  were  it  not  situated  in  Forest  Hill,  SE23. 
This  is  a  fact  of  life  that  has  obscured  many 
delightful  and  rewarding  collections  scattered  in 
unlikely  places  all  over  the  country. 

The  Horniman  was  founded  by  a  Member  of 
Parliament  and  eminent  tea  merchant  of  that 
name  in  the  late  nineteenth  century.  During 
extensive  travels  in  the  interests  of  tea  and  other 
matters,  he  bought  a  huge  number  of  what  would 
then  be  called  curios.  His  house  at  Forest  Hill 
gradually  turned  into  a  museum  and,  inspired  by 
the  earnest  philanthropy  of  the  period,  he 
decided  that  it  should  be  made  available  to  those 
less  rich  and  discerning  than  himself.  He  therefore 
adapted  two  cottages  in  his  grounds  and  opened 
them  three  times  a  week.  His  confidence  was 
justified :  within  a  few  years  six  hundred  and  sixty 
people  were  improving  their  minds  on  weekdays 
and  no  less  than  three  thousand  two  hundred  and 
seventy  on  bank  holidays. 

By  1898  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
special  museum  should  be  built,  worthy  of  his 
beloved  collection  and  so  that  it  might  be  pre- 
served in  perpetuity  for  the  enjoyment  and 
instruction  of  everybody  who  might  wish  to 
avail  himself  of  the  chance.  The  name  Horniman 
would  forever  be  esteemed.  The  interest  to  which 
he  had  devoted  so  much  time,  thought  and 
ingenuity  would  not  evaporate  into  salerooms  on 
his  death. 

It  was  easy  to  turn  dream  into  reality :  he 
summoned  Harrison  Townsend,  a  leading  avant- 
garde  architect  and  ordered  a  building  in  the  latest 
style  with  every  modern  contrivance  for  the 
display  of  treasures  fit  to  be  admired  by  three 
thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy  persons  on 
bank  holidays.  The  result,  opened  in  1901,  was  a 
gem  of  Art  Nouveau.  Now  it  has  itself  become  a 
museum  piece,  a  delight  to  look  upon  with  its 
campanile  garlanded  by  reliefs  at  the  top;  the 
enormous  mosaic  in  Byzantine  taste  on  the  outer 
wall  depicting  the  Course  of  Human  Life;  the 
touch  of  the  ecclesiastical,  the  Egyptian,  the 
Italian,  the  Roman,  the  Gothic,  all  somehow  co- 


hering ;  no  easy  feat  to  bring  off,  for  Art  Nouveau, , 
by  its  very  ecclecticism,  is  a  style  that  tends  to  get 
out  of  hand,  the  disparate  elements  becoming  en-  ■ 
tangled  in  a  disastrous  manner  unless  great  care  jj 
and  restraint  are  exercised. 

As  soon  as  this  monument  was  completed, 
Horniman  gave  it,  the  contents  and  the  surround- 
ing gardens  to  the  London  County  Council  so 
that  Londoners  might  frequent  them  free  of 
charge  indefinitely.  Thus  he  demonstrated  em- 
phatically his  belief  that  museums  are  important 
to  civilisation,  although  they  are  a  comparatively  | 
modem  invention:  the  first  to  be  established  in  ] 
England  was  the  Ashmolean  in  the  late  seventeenth 
century. 

But  having  admired  the  exterior,  let  us  now  go 
into  the  Horniman  and  examine  the  rooms.  As  it 
is  small,  the  atmosphere  is  friendly,  as  if  one  were 
looking  at  a  private  collection.  The  cases  are  laid 
out  with  something  of  everything,  clearly  labelled 
and  lit.  There  are  no  tremendous  masterpieces. 
All  the  countries  of  the  East  are  represented,  also 
the  Africans,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Romans, 
Polynesians. 

The  fact  that  the  objects  were  made,  or  bought, 
by  their  original  owners  for  everyday  use  in  their 
devotions  or  avocations  brings  one  closer  to  those 
times,  makes  them  real  and  solid  in  the  imagina- 
tion. These  buddhas  from  country  shrines,  these 
little  gods  and  goddesses  from  the  shelf  in  an 
ordinary  house,  the  paddle  worn  at  the  edges,  the 
blunted  spear,  the  gaily  coloured  masks  of  demon 
kings,  the  gruesome  mummified  chieftain  who 
has  had  to  have  a  straw  apron  tied  round  him, 
evoke  the  personal  and  immediate  in  a  way  that 
escapes  the  great  artist,  for  his  mind  is  mysterious 
and  his  feeling  for  beauty  so  much  more  intense 
than  can  be  understood  by  the  spectator  that  it 
invests  his  work  with  the  remoteness  of  a  half- 
remembered  dream. 

The  most  important  department  is  the  musical 
instruments.  They  are  not  classified  by  countries, 
but  by  species.  Every  kind  of  drum  is  put  together, 
every  harp,  strings  from  India,  Europe,  Africa, 
flutes  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  Some 
are  roughly  decorated,  some  strangely.  All  have 
been  much  played  in  many  modes,  accompanying 
songs  and  dances,  spells  and  incantations,  not  to 
speak  of  operas,  oratorios  and  genteel  amateur 
entertainments.  One  can  reflect  upon  the  universe 


Hausa  building  at  Kano.  'African  Shelter'  at  the  Horniman  Museum.  Arts  Council. 
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Uf  sound  as  represented  by  the  simple  wooden 
rattle,  or  the  enormous  convolutions  of  the  brass. 
B}d  this  is  the  best  place  to  do  so:  there  is  not 
mother  collection  like  it  in  the  country . 

One  of  the  problems  a  curator  has  to  face  is  the 
;  part  a  museum  should  take  in  the  lite  of  the  <  im- 
munity. In  the  old  days,  one  crammed  as  many 
teases  as  one  could  into  each  room  and  as  much 
into  each  case  as  it  would  hold  and  left  it  at  that. 
It  is  still  the  best  method  of  display  for  the 
student  wishing  to  see  everything  possible  and  to 
compare  one  specimen  with  another.  But  it 
gives  an  institution  a  dusty  scholastic  image  un- 
attractive to  the  ordinary  visitor  who  enjoys 
looking  at  objects  from  distant  times  and  places 
without  necessarily  wanting  to  know  very  much 
about  them. 

So  we  have  the  modern  arrangement  where 
only  the  most  striking  pieces  are  shown  and 
temporary  exhibitions  are  put  on  to  bring  in 
people  who  might  not  think  ot  going  to  a 
museum.  All  these  efforts  to  diffuse  sweetness  and 
light  through  the  populace  restrict  still  more  the 
amount  of  space  left  for  the  permanent  collection. 
However  there  are  great  plans  for  expansion, 
chiefly  underground,  when  funds  permit. 

'African  Shelter'  surveys,  mostly  in  photographs, 
the  indiginous  housing  of  Black  and  Moslem 
Africa  from  nomad  tent  to  corrugated  iron  and 
concrete  urban  cottage.  African  architecture  is  as 
inventive  and  distinctive  as  their  music,  dancing, 
carving  and  social  and  religious  customs.  Even 
the  simplest  home,  the  tent,  may  be  gaily  striped, 
plain  or  patchwork,  stretched  over  a  frame,  or 
lying  low  on  the  desert  like  a  creature  clasping 
the  ground,  melting  into  the  sands  so  as  to  be 
invisible  from  quite  short  distances. 

In  the  forests,  where  it  is  often  customary  for 
each  adult  member  of  a  family  to  have  his  or  her 
own  quarters  within  a  compound,  the  houses  are 
frequently  of  a  beehive  shape  and  consist  of  one 
room.  They  may  be  thatched  with  grass,  or 
leaves,  on  a  wooden  frame,  with  porches  and 
vents  to  encourage  draughts,  dark  and  cool 
inside,  but  most  inflammable.  Or  they  may  be 
very  tall  and  oblong  with  a  huge  thatched  roof 
supported  on  a  platform,  as  among  the  Bamileke 
in  the  Camerouns,  where  the  posts  used  to  con- 
struct the  walls  are  arranged  in  a  characteristic 
crossover  pattern  often  seen  on  neck  rests  and 
stools.  The  total  effect  is  of  extraordinary  elegance. 

Although  the  Africans  do  use  stone  and  even 
carve  themselves  burrows,  or  flats,  in  sandstone 
cliffs,  they  have  achieved  their  most  spectacular 
results  with  mud.  The  earth  of  that  continent  is 
not  usually  very  fertile,  but  as  building  material  it 
offers  unlimited  opportunities  to  the  imaginative 
architect.  Walls  can  be  made  of  any  thickness,  any 
shape.  It  is  purely  a  matter  of  collecting  enough 
mud  and  building  in  such  a  way  that  it  bakes  into 
masonry  by  stages. 

Thus,  the  front  of  a  house  may  be  covered  by 
elaborate  reliefs,  as  with  the  Hausa  of  northern 
Nigeria  whose  towns,  though  presenting  mono- 
tonous profiles  in  aerial  photographs,  must  cont- 
ain some  of  the  most  decorative  streets  to  be  seen 
anywhere.  There  are  also  five  storey  buildings  in 
the  High  Atlas  of  perfect  proportions  and  group- 
ing connected  by  low  walls.  We  are  not  fortunate 
enough  to  be  supplied  by  God  with  suitable 
mud,  but  need  we  be  so  boring  with  our  contin- 
ual sheets  of  glass,  as  if  the  human  race  were 
planted  in  tiers  of  seed  boxes  and  required  to  be 
forced?  The  ants  are  better  at  their  skyscrapers 
than  that. 


The  mosques  are  different  in  pattern  from  those 
of  the  Arab  world.  Some  look  like  cathedrals 
with  soaring  mud  spires;  some  like  fortresses  and 
palaces.  Many  are  little  wayside  chapels  for  the 
comfort  and  protection  of  travellers.  The  towers, 
or  minarets,  tend  to  have  a  phallic  shape  associ- 
ated with  those  other  ubiquitous  ecclesiastical 
monuments,  the  shrines  to  the  tribal  gods  and 
ancestral  spirits  who  must  be  continually  prayed 
to  for  their  people's  wants  and,  above  all,  to 
bestow  fertility  on  families,  animals  and  fields. 

What  of  the  modern  black  African  in  the  white 
areas?  His  ingenuity  remains,  but  when  the  only 
material  to  be  had  is  sheets  of  corrugated  iron  and 
flattened  oil  drums,  the  result  is  an  impression  of 
degraded  poverty  never  given  by  the  simplest 
grass  hut  or  nomad  tent.  Yet  where  a  benevolent 
government  has  provided  him  with  horrible 
little  concrete  blockhouses,  his  imagination  has 
burst  out  irrepressibly  and  he  has  painted  these 
uninviting  walls  with  every  sort  of  gay  design, 
abstract,  figurative,  symbolic;  in  patterns  which 
will  bring  luck  to  the  occupants  and  make  it  stay; 
and  oblige  misfortune  to  pass  further  up  the  street. 


Left. 

Farewell  by  a  stream  on  a  clear  day, 

by  Chao  Yuan  (active  about  1360-1375). 

Late  Yuan  to  early  Ming  dynasty. 

1  langing  scroll,  ink  on  paper. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  oj  Art. 

Gift  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  by  exchange. 

This  is  one  of  the  twenty-five  masterpieces  of 
Sung  and  Yuan  paintings  lent  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  to  the  British 
Museum  and  on  view  there  until  4  January  1976. 
They  depict  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  and 
illustrate  some  of  the  fundamental  developments 
of  style  in  Chinese  painting  from  the  eleventh  to 
the  fourteenth  centuries.  Many  are  extremely 
beautiful  and  the  atmospheric  effects  of  some  of 
the  landscapes  were  perhaps  unmatched  in 
Western  art  until  the  later  eighteenth  century. 

BRITISH  ARCHITECTURAL 
LIBRARY  APPEAL 

One  unhappy  sign  of  the  times  which  emerged 
during  the  compilation  of  this  issue,  was  the 
problem  which  arises  when  an  important  insti- 
tution has  to  charge  large  fees  for  the  right  to 
reproduce  material  from  their  collections.  There 
are  several  valuable  sources  which  scholars  are 
now  embarrassed  to  use  because  of  this  entirely 
necessary  imposition.  The  British  Architectural 
Library  have  taken  the  thoroughly  sensible  step 
of  launching  an  appeal  for  funds,  so  as  to  ensure 
the  continuation  of  the  vital  and  courteous  help 
which  they  give  to  scholars  and  researchers  from 
many  different  countries  and  disciplines.  On  the 
subject  of  fees,  the  Deputy  Librarian  wrote  to  us 
pointing  out  that  'owing  to  our  open  door  policy 
to  all  enquirers,  we  have  to  take  every  step  to 
generate  even  the  smallest  income'.  He  went  on 
to  explain  that  a  worsening  of  their  financial 
position  would  mean  the  possibility  of  restricting 
use  of  the  Library  and  its  collections  to  members 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 
At  the  moment  the  Library's  distinguished 
collection  of  books,  periodicals,  manuscripts  and 
architectural  drawings  is  regularly  consulted  by 
researchers  all  over  the  world  and  by  many 
people  concerned  with  property,  conservation 
and  planning.  The  appeal  is  for  one  million 
pounds:  all  gifts  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Hon.  Treasurer,  The  British  Architectural 
Library  Trust,  66  Portland  Place,  London  wi. 

FURNITURE  MADE  IN  YORKSHIRE 
1750-1900 

Caroline  Royds  and  Tim  Baker 
Although  the  fashionable  furniture  market  in  the 
eighteenth  century  was  largely  dominated  by 
London  furniture  makers,  an  exhibition  held  List 
year  at  the  Stable  Court  Galleries,  Temple 
Newsam  House,  Leeds,  brought  together  furni- 
ture made  only  by  local  Yorkshire  firms.  By 
concentrating  on  the  high  quality  of  the  work 
rather  than  its  aesthetic  merit,  it  illustrated  that 
even  from  1750,  there  were  many  skilled  men 
working  in  Yorkshire.  In  the  catalogue  to  the 
exhibition,  Christopher  Hutchinson  divided  the 
period  covered  into  two:  1 750-1 820  and  1820- 
1900.  In  the  earlier  period,  provincial  firms  took 
their  cue  from  London  fashions.  London  con- 
nections became  vital,  and  furniture  makers  were 
continually  visiting  the  city  and  returning  with 
'most  fashionable  goods',  but  few  enjoyed  a 
sizeable  patronage.   Edward  Elwick  was  one 
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furniture  maker  who  gained  a  few  large 
commissions,  including  one  worth  over  £2,500 
for  the  furnishing  of  Godfrey  Wentworth's 
house  near  Doncaster.  Elwick  was  well  known  as 
a  reputable  furniture  maker,  and  he  seems  to  have 
been  independent  enough  to  have  been  able  to 
criticise  his  London  competitors.  In  1779  he 
remarked  about  one  house  that  he  had  just  com- 
pleted business  in:  'There  was  a  great  deal  of 
Inlaid  Expensive  work  sent  from  London  -  but 
badly  Designed,  the  Taste  Vulgar  and 
Clumsey  .  .  .'.  However,  Mr.  Hutchinson  points 
out  that  Elwick's  popularity  was  largely  because 
he  spent  part  of  his  working  life  in  London  and 
gained  much  experience  from  there.  By  the  early 
nineteenth  century  the  papers  and  trade  direc- 
tories of  Leeds  carry  references  to  bankruptcies 
and  sales  amongst  cabinet-makers  and  Mr. 
Hutchinson  suggests  that  there  were  many  firms 
who  actually  could  not  afford  to  advertise  during 
this  time. 

The  beginnings  of  industrialisation  and  the 
consequent  population  increase  in  and  around 
Leeds  changed  the  pattern  of  decline  in  the  local 
firms.  It  had  previously  been  York's  surrounding 
country  houses  which  had  held  what  market 
there  was,  but  increasing  wealth  in  Leeds  meant 
that  a  large  number  of  people  could  now  afford 
good-quality  furnishings.  An  influx  of  craftsmen 
and  the  advantages  of  mechanisation  made  com- 
petition fierce  and  standards  high.  Leeds  having 
become  such  a  centre  for  trade,  was  developing 
as  a  worthwhile  area  for  house  owners  to  turn 
to  for  their  furnishings.  Successful  men  like  John 
Kendell  could  advertise  their  work  as  being 
'equal  to  any  in  London',  as  he  did  in  181 1.  By 
1865  it  was  actually  becoming  fashionable  to  buy 
from  outside  London.  The  Building  News  of 
March  of  that  year  remarks:  'It  is  already  found 
that  much  may  be  saved  by  having  the  work 
executed  in  the  country  instead  of  in  London'. 

The  work  of  regional  craftsmen  was  found  in 
many  of  the  exhibitions  held  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  including  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851,  where  Sheffield  and  Leeds 
were  represented.  Mr.  Hutchinson  points  out, 
though,  that  during  the  revivals  of  furniture 
styles  that  the  era  fostered,  the  local  firms  were 
often  more  restrained,  and  were  certainly  less 
experimental  than  the  London  firms  when  they 
were  using  papier  wdche,  latex  and  slate  in  their 
designs.  This  was  perhaps  a  feature  of  the  new 
independence  of  the  local  firms,  and  although 
Yorkshire  funis  were  making,  for  example, 
Gothic-style  furniture,  other  firms  rejected  the 
mode  of  revivalism  to  investigate  new  concepts 
in  furniture  design.  The  Leeds  firm  of  Marsh, 
Jones  and  Cribb,  who  on  occasion  worked  with 
the  London  designer  Charles  Bevan,  produced 
some  interesting  but  often  controversial  furniture 
in  this  period.  Mr.  Hutchinson  suggests  that  a 
wardrobe  shown  in  the  exhibition,  made  by 
Marsh,  Jones  and  Cribb  with  imitation  tongued 
and  grooved  sides,  was  contrary  to  contemporary 
ideas  of 'honesty'  in  furniture  construction. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
Yorkshire  firms  played  a  part  in  the  new  vogue  of 
'art'  furniture.  Many  firms  could  now  afford  to 
cater  for  highly  discerning  customers,  and  a  few 
successful  firms  employed  specialist  designers.  A 
cabinet  made  by  Christopher  Pratt  of  Bradford 
in  about  1890  shows  strong  signs  of  the  Art 
Nouveau  influence,  as  does  a  chair  made  around 
1900  by  Marsh,  Jones  and  Cribb  which  is  based  on 
a  design  by  Charles  Rennie  Mackintosh. 


Ludwig  Deutsch. 
Lecture  du  journal  devant 
une  boutique  au  Caire,  1895. 

From  an  exhibition  devoted  to  painters  and 
travellers  in  Turkey,  Egypt  and  North  Africa 
held  by  Lynne  Thornton  and  Jean  Soustiel  at 
88  rue  dc  Miromesnil,  Paris.  It  continues  until 
8  January. 


THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM  SOCIETY 
British  Museum  Society  events  for  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year  include  lectures  on  the 
Thracian  Treasures  from  Bulgaria  (an  exhibition 
will  be  held  at  the  British  Museum  from  8 
January  to  28  March),  Etruscan  art,  Jane  Austen, 
The  Qur'an  and  the  Elgin  marbles.  Full  details  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  British  Museum 
Society,  The  British  Museum,  London  wci. 


SPANISH  PAINTING 
AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY 
On  10  January  'The  Golden  Age  of  Spanish 
Painting  1 500-1700'  opens  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
It  consists  of  about  seventy-eight  paintings  from 
public  and  private  collections  in  Spain,  many  of 
which  have  never  seen  in  this  country.  The  exhi- 
bition will  provide  the  chance  to  see  little  known 
works  by  famous  artists,  such  as  Velazquez  and 
El  Greco,  as  well  as  the  work  of  less  familiar  but 
important  artists  like  Zurbaran,  Ribera  and 
Ribalta.  Some  of  the  paintings,  El  Greco's  the 
Purification  of  the  Temple,  Velazquez'  Mother 
Jeronima  dc  la  Fucnte  Ydticz  and  Ribera's  vast  and 
impressive  Calvary,  come  from  private  collections 
and  have  therefore  had  little  of  the  attention 
that  their  quality  deserves.  The  pictures  have 
been  brought  together  by  the  Director  of  the 
Prado,  Professor  Xavier  de  Salas  and  catalogued 
by  Dr.  A.  E.  Perez-Sanchez.  Because  of  the 
importance  of  the  exhibition,  it  will  be  open  for 
an  unprecedented  number  of  hours:  Tuesdays  to 
Fridays,  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  and  Saturdays  to 
Mondays  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
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Delarochc  and  Gautier 
The  Land 

British  Paintings  1 900-1960 
Arthur  Boyd  Houghton 
Paul  Nash 

Paul  Nash  as  Designer 
Japanese  Art 
Hans  Jenny 


Delaroche  and  Gautier 

Gauticr's  view  on  The  Execution  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey  and  other  compositions  by  Delaroche. 
5  December  1975  -  25  January  1976 
Special  Exhibition  Room 
Northern  Extension,  National  Gallery,  WC2 
Reviewed  by  Will  Allan 


I  Ins  exhibition  marks  .1  quite  new  departure,  and 
.1  verj  welcome  one.  Mr.  Gould  h.is  hit  upon  the 
entirely  satisfying  idea  of  marrying  one  of 
Delaroche's  major  paintings  with  passages  from 
the  review  of  all  his  work  written  by  Thcophilc 
Gautier  in  1857.  As  Mr.  Gould  points  out  in  the 
highly  polished  essay  which  introduces  the 
exhibition,  'posterity  has  been  kinder  to  the  critic 
than  to  the  painter'.  Gautier  is  still  greatly  admired 
both  as  poet  and  essayist,  whereas  Delaroche's 
paintings  arc  seldom  illustrated  for  their  own 
sake;  they  usually  serve  to  illustrate  some 
dramatic  moment  in  French  history,  or  occasion- 
ally, as  in  this  case,  other  people's.  Despite  the 
tragedy  of  the  situation  revealed  in  'The  Execu- 
tion of  Lady  Jane  Grey'  (illustrated  below), 
Delaroche  manages  to  miss  the  pathos  and  the 
grimness  in  favour  of  what  can  best  be  described 
as  a  kind  of  Hollywood  anguish.  One  looks  for 
Bette  Davis  or  Nova  Pilbeam  in  every  rush-lit 
comer.  The  technical  skill  of  the  painter  is  every- 
where apparent;  Lady  Jane's  dress,  the  keen  blade 
of  the  axe,  the  handsome  jewel  round  the  long 
neck  of  the  swooning  gentlewoman,  and  the 
softness  and  beauty  of  the  young  girl's  hair  are  all 
evidence  of  the  confidence,  skill  and  realism  which 
made  Delaroche  so  popular  in  his  own  day.  But 
there  is,  alas,  no  vigour,  no  vertigo  of  emotion 
to  touch  the  hearts  of  the  beholder. 

The  story  of  the  painting  itself  is  an  interesting 
one;  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Prince  Anatole 
Demidov,  the  painting  was  finally  presented  to 
the  National  Gallery  by  Lord  Cheylesmore, 
whose  father  purchased  it  in  1870,  in  1902. 
Nobody  wanted  it,  and  the  Tate  and  National 
Galleries  took  turn  and  turn  about  denying  it  wall 
space  or  professional  interest.  It  was  put  into 
store,  and  badly  damaged  by  flooding  in  1928. 
Forty-five  years  later  it  was  rediscovered,  in  a 
kinder  age,  and  dutifully  restored;  now,  thanks 
to  Mr.  Gould's  excellent  plan,  the  painting  will 
provide  the  occasion  for  a  reassessment  of 
Delarochc,  given  an  impetus  by  Gautier's 
penetrating  and  vivid  comments. 


The  Land 

20th-century  Landscape  Photographs 

selected  by  Bill  Br. unit 

13  November  1975  -  15  February  1976 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 

South  Kensington,  SW7 

Reviewed  by  Peter  Fuller 

Bill  Brandt  has  brought  together  a  very  diverse 
collection  of  photographs  for  this  exhibition. 
A  good  selection  of  work  by  such  imaginative 
Americans  as  Stieglitz,  Paul  Strand,  Edward 
Weston,  and  Ansel  Adams  gives  some  indication 
of  the  most  creative  practitioners  of  the  late 
'twenties  and  'thirties.  A  number  of  relatively  rare 
excursions  into  landscape  by  well-known  photo- 
graphers, such  as  Man  Ray,  Brassai,  Cartier 
Bresson,  and  Lartigue  are  also  shown.  Similarly, 
the  work  of  conservation  organisations  is  exhibit- 
ed together  with  material  provided  by  official 
bodies  like  The  Geological  Survey  and  The 
Cambridge  Air  Survey.  Brandt  has  also  taken 
in  the  work  of  a  large  number  of  individual 
photographers  from  all  over  the  world,  especially 
from  Japan,  the  USA,  Switzerland  and  Britain. 
Sections  of  the  display  cover  such  diverse  modes 
as  sensationalist  colour  photography  of  the 
Australian  outback,  and  images  taken  by  arch- 
aeologists and  geologists  to  further  their  scientific 
work.  Predictably,  but  also  effectively,  the  exhibi- 
tion ends  with  photographs  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth  taken  from  Apollo  and  Gemini  space  flights. 

Bill  Brandt's  contribution  is  an  important  one : 
it  is  almost  a  tautology  to  state  that  the  land,  the 
dry  sections  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  constitutes 
the  environment  in  which,  and  upon  which,  most 
men  and  women  live,  work  and  produce.  Men 
act  upon  nature,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  provides 
the  context  of  all  their  activities,  the  source  of 
that  which  they  create.  It  is  the  precondition  for 
consciousness  itself. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  also  true  that  individual 
men's  relationship  to  the  land,  and  the  conscious- 
ness which  they  have  of  that  relationship  con- 
stantly varies  both  historically  and  geographically. 
From  culture  to  culture,  from  class  to  class,  from 
country  to  country,  attitudes  towards  the  land 
differ.  Even  in  the  unlikely  event  that  an  alpine 
peasant,  an  owner  of  a  country  estate,  a  Bedouin 
tribesman,  and  an  industrial  worker  should  wit- 
ness the  same  piece  of  land,  from  the  same  point 
of  view,  in  the  same  moment,  they  would  not  see 
it  in  the  same  way. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  to  generalise  about 
the  development  within  a  given  tradition  of 
particular  perceptual  modes  in  relation  to  the 
land.  For  example,  with  certain  notable  excep- 
tions, especially  that  of  Turner,  that  implicit  in 
the  European  tradition  of  landscape  painting  in 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  is  a 
highly  specific  one,  despite  its  internal  variations. 
For  example,  it  frequently  involves  fixed  per- 
spective; an  insistence  on  a  totalising  view  from  a 
single  given  point;  apparent  convergence  of  all 
which  is  seen  on  the  viewer's  eye ;  permanence  of 
the  moment  depicted;  and  an  illusion  of  timeless- 
ness.  Self-evidemly,  this  view  of  the  land  can  be 
related  to  the  attitudes  of  a  particular  class  (the 
same  class  that  purchased  the  pictures)  towards 
that  land  as  property. 

In  part  it  was  the  development  of  the  camera 
which  exposed  these  conventions,  and  made  the 
striking  relationship  between  much  of  the  Euro- 
pean tradition  of  landscape  painting,  and  private 
property,  immediately  visible.  The  range  and 
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scope  of  the  camera  was  wider  than  that  of  the 
painter;  it  penetrated  the  earth's  surface  more 
deeply  and  more  extensively;  its  practitioners 
were  by  no  means  so  closely  associated  with  the 
immediate  demands  of  patrons  who  wished  to 
see  their  property  depicted  in  perpetuity.  Above 
all,  the  camera  demonstrated  over  and  over  again 
that  what  you  saw  depended  on  where  you  were 
and  when. 

Brandt  offers  a  highly  nuanced  account  of  this 
radical  change  in  the  perception  of  the  land.  The 
wide  range  of  the  material  both  outlines  the 
major  changes  which  the  fact  of  photography's 
development  brought  about,  and  suggests  con- 
tradictions, divergences,  and  convergences  within 
the  new  mode  of  perception  itself.  In  the  closing 
section,  satellite  photographs  graphically  indicate 
the  cameras  technical  capacity  to  reach  something 
which  approaches  a  true  totalising  view  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  a  view  which  could  potentially 
be  freed  from  a  specific  ideaology.  In  this  sense, 
these  space  images  propose  a  way  of  seeing  not 
just  for  the  present,  but  also  for  the  future.  Look 
at  Earthrise  taken  from  Apollo  8,  in  this  exhibition, 
and  then  at  a  Paul  Sandby  landscape.  This  striking 
contrast  gives  some  indication  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  camera  has  transformed,  and  is  trans- 
forming, men's  consciousness  of  'The  Land',  and 
their  potentialities  in  relation  to  it. 


British  Paintings  T900-1960 

8  November  1975  -4  January  1976 

Mappin  Art  Gallery 

Weston  Park,  Sheffield 

1 7  January  -  1 1  February  1976 

Aberdeen  Art  Gallery  and  Museum 

Schoolhill,  Aberdeen 

Reviewed  by  Charles  McCorquodale 

Almost  every  pitfall  has  been  avoided  in  present- 
ing this  excellent  selection  of  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty  painters'  work  in  around  two  hundred 
examples  executed  in  the  space  of  sixty  years.  The 
mistake  of  selecting  extremely  well-known 
pictures,  along  with  that  of  trying  to  convey  too 
much  about  individual  artists,  usually  diminishes 
the  impact  of  large  accrochages  and  leaves  only  a 
confused  impression  of  the  occasional  outstanding 
piece.  Neither  happens  here,  and  by  combining 
the  use  of  the  short  catalogue  biographies  with 
the  paintings,  even  a  totally  unprepared  visitor 
will  emerge  with  a  surprisingly  clear  idea  of  the 
outlines  of  this  complex  period.  Although  there 
will  not  be  a  London  showing,  it  seems  reason- 
able to  hope  that  the  exhibition  will  inspire 
satellite  shows  dealing  with  particular  aspects  in 
more  detail.  Besides  the  names  which  have 
received  international  recognition  -  Augustus 
John,  Sargent,  Sickert,  Fry,  Sutherland,  Hockncy 
and  others  -  are  many  whose  talents,  while 
recognised,  have  not  received  widespread  atten- 
tion in  this  country:  Ambrose  McEvoy,  James 
Pryde,  Gwen  John,  Gertler  and  Wilson  Steer  are 
still  outsiders  although  each  made  a  highly 
individual  contribution. 

The  subtle  shifts  of  emphasis  brought  about  by 
the  First  World  War,  destroying  the  society 
portrait  clientele  but  providing  the  catalyst  for 
painters  such  as  Paul  Nash,  coincided  with  events 
as  diametrically  opposed  as  the  publication  of 
Wyndham  Lewis's  Blast  proclaiming  Vorticism, 
and  Sargent's  renunciation  of  portraiture  in 
favour  of  lyrical  landscape.  Each  of  these  phases  is 
lucidly  represented,  as  is  the  now  less  highly- 
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regarded  London  Group  (including  Matthew 
Smith)  around  Roger  Fry,  the  inclusion  of  whose 
remarkable  portrait  of  Edith  Sitwell  comes  as  a 
timely  reminder  of  Fry's  preferred  role  as  painter, 
not  critic.  Artists  such  as  Laura  Knight  and  Sir 
Alfred  Munnings,  who  shot  to  popularity  in  the 
'twenties,  are  wisely  represented  by  early  works 
which  show  their  undoubted  talent  before  they 
settled  into  academic  ease.  But  surprising  as 
Knight's  The  Beach  of  1908  may  be,  it  is  not  nearly 
so  unexpected  as  John  Piper's  Abstract  n  collage 
ot  1935,  revealing  a  talent  which  briefly  placed 
Piper  on  the  level  of  Nicholson,  whose  White 
Relicj  of  that  same  period  hung  nearby. 

The  strength  of  British  painting  in  the  'thirties 
and  'forties  lay  in  the  large  number  of  talented 
artists  working  behind  the  advance  guard  of  those 
constantly  in  touch  with  Continental  develop- 
ments. William  Roberts  and  Edward  Burra  both 
carried  on  individual  interpretations  of  their 
earliest  styles,  while  Sir  Stanley  Spencer  (whose 
Rickett's  Farm  was  among  the  most  memorable 
paintings  here)  evolved  and  maintained  his  own 
unique  approach.  The  difficulty  of  choosing 
representative  paintings  from  the  post- War 
period,  with  the  exception  of  Bacon,  Sutherland 
and  Hockney  perhaps  led  to  the  inclusion  of  work 
which  barely  stands  comparison  with  its  predeces- 
sors: Jack  Smith  and  Adrian  Heath  to  name  only 
two,  look  rather  like  stopgaps  between  more 
positively  productive  periods.  With  two 
Hockneys  of  1962,  the  exhibition  closes  on  a  note 
of  the  exhilaration  felt  in  British  painting  when 
the  synthesis  of  primarily  American  ideas  seemed 
to  have  found  its  native  counterpart  over  here  and 
to  have  provided  the  mainspring  for  a  mid- 
century  renaissance. 

3.  Arthur  Boyd  Houghton. 
Prooi  of  an  illustration  Kiss  Me, 
engraved  by  the  Dalziel  brothers, 
Published  in  'Good  Words',  1863. 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


Arthur  Boyd  Houghton 
1836-1875 

19  November  1975-15  February  1976 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
South  Kensington,  SW7 

Reviewed  by  Robert  Harbison  * 

The  very  complete  representation  of  Arthur  Boyd 
Houghton's  work  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  raises  a  number  of  questions  about 
Victorian  art.  Houghton  is  best  in  the  wood- 
engravings  which  he  designed  instead  of  produc- 
ing the  paintings  he  thought  more  important. 
Though  many  of  his  small  corpus  of  paintings  are 
untraced,  the  ones  that  remain  are  generally  less 
ambitious  and  not  much  larger  than  the  best 
engravings.  In  paint  he  looks  more  conventional, 
and  the  life  of  the  London  streets,  even  in  pictures 
like  Holborn  in  1861,  does  not  feel  quite  contempor- 
ary or  vivid  enough,  the  figures  lining  up  across 
the  front  of  the  picture  as  if  at  a  boundary  they 
cannot  cross.  The  Houghton  whom  van  Gogh 
admired  is  a  different  artist  from  this,  who  por- 
trays American  political  parades,  barber-shops, 
train  journeys,  sledding,  and  prison  customs  with 
such  freedom  that  he  widens  our  conception  of 
nineteenth-century  life.  In  these  prints  reportage 
and  grotesquerie  are  confused  in  such  a  way  that 
he  seems  momentarily  to  rival  Dickens  as  an 
imaginer  of  social  life.  Yet  when  he  comes  to  do  a 
political  cartoon  Houghton  produces  wooden 
results  as  if  halted  at  the  barrier  of  overt  symbol- 
ism. In  the  American  series  he  could  show  a  New 
York  girl  dressed  as  Liberty  led  by  ruffians  carry- 
ing banners,  musical  instruments  and  dangerous 
weapons,  an  impossible  but  convincing  image  of 
the  craziness  of  post-Civil  War  years ;  but  that 
time  he  had  found  his  inspiration  in  the  streets. 

The  exhibition  floods  the  viewer  with  assorted 
images  like  this  and  thus  echoes  the  force  with 
which  new  technology  permitting  cheap  repro- 
duction must  have  exploded  upon  the  Victorian 
readers  of  the  more  or  less  lowbrow  periodicals  in 
which  the  pictures  appeared.  As  van  Gogh 
indicates,  Houghton's  significance  lies  partly  in 
his  distance  from  high  art.  His  Biblical  scenes  for 
example,  reproduced  in  the  Sunday  Magazine,  an 
Evangelical  organ,  are  surprisingly  anthropolo- 
gical and  undevotional  considering  where  they 
appear,  and  make  one  wonder  about  the  religion 
which  could  see  itself  so  'scientifically'  as  folk- 
tale. But  in  Houghton's  hands,  who  is  satisfying 
because  he  is  so  unrevolutionary,  other  Victorian 
cliches  break  down  as  well . 

Family  life  and  especially  nursery  scenes  were 
his  first  and  remained  one  of  his  most  haunting 
subjects.  The  squarish  cuts  illustrating  poems  in 
Home  Thoughts  and  Home  Scenes  (1865)  usher  us 
into  a  world  like  Alice's  without  co-ordinates, 
where  plump  figures  give  each  other  mad  looks 
and  practice  little  cruelties.  These  enigmatic  works 
which  depict  frightening,  because  incomprehen- 
sible, children  are  among  his  most  original,  but 
he  seldom  provides  the  self-satisfied  domestic 
comfort  we  expect  from  a  Victorian.  His  best 
known  illustrations  to  the  Dalziel  Arabian  Nights 
are  in  some  way  his  most  Victorian;  for  the 
most  part  earthbound,  with  a  heavy  fancitul- 
ness  which  extends  even  to  making  many  of  the 
figures  fat.  But  here  too  there  is  a  genuine 
collision  between  the  imaginer  and  the  reporter, 
awkwardly  but  interestingly  resolved.  If  the  idea 
of  illustration  comes  apart  as  informatively  as  this 
in  other  Victorian  artists  we  could  benefit  from 
further  exhibitions. 


I  Paul  Nash 

I  2  November  -  28  December  1975 
irate  Gallery,  Millbank,  swi 

Paul  Nash  as  Designer 

}  5  November  -  7  December  1975 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
South  Kensington,  SW7 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Calvocoressi 

To  those  who  visited  it,  the  small  exhibition  'Paul 
Nash  as  Designer'  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  may  have  contained  more  excitements 
than  the  major  retrospective  of  Nash's  paintings 
I  which  ran  concurrently  at  the  Tate.  This  is  not  to 
belittle  the  achievement  of  the  Tate  show  and 
its  organisers;  it  was  an  impressive  omnium 
gatherum.  But  there  is  something  slightly  pre- 
dictable and  even  a  little  daunting  about  any  large 
retrospective  and  111  this  sense  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  show  redressed  the  balance. 

Nash  (1889-1946)  is  not  usually  remembered 
for  his  design  work.  If  he  has  entered  the  English 
popular  imagination  it  is  by  dint  of  certain  unfor- 
gettable and  terrifying  images  of  human  destruc- 
tion: in  particular,  the  paintings  We  are  Making  a 
New  World,  dating  from  the  First  World  War, 
and  Totes  Mcer,  from  the  Second.  Both  works 
were  on  view  at  the  Tate,  together  with  over  two 
hundred  other  paintings  and  watercolours ;  the 
latter,  delicate  and  often  poignant,  were  among 
the  finest  things  in  the  whole  display.  But  for 
sheer  dramatic  power  mention  must  be  made  of 
Nash's  surrealist  landscapes  of  the  1930s.  Here 
the  artist's  deeply  personal  sense  of  unseen  forces 
in  nature  is  given  a  menacing  twist  by  the  inclu- 
sion of  large  objects  or  obstacles  in  the  foreground, 
which  bear  no  apparent  relation  to  the  natural 
setting  in  which  they  are  placed.  In  this  respect 
such  paintings  as  Equivalents  for  the  Megaliths 
(1935)  and  the  haunting  Landscape  from  a  Dream 
(1936-8)  are  especially  disturbing.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Nash  should  have  been  drawn  to 
Surrealism,  finding  in  it  confirmation  of  his  own 
intuitions:  his  imagination  was  of  a  romantic 
bent,  his  feeling  for  the  soul  of  a  particular  place, 
acute.  In  the  early  landscapes  this  feeling  is  implicit 
in  the  scene  itself  -  the  mysterious,  primitive 
associations  set  going  by  the  sight  of  a  distant 
clump  of  elm  trees  centrally  placed  on  top  of  a 
hill,  for  instance.  The  man-made  objects  in  the 
surrealist  pictures  perform  the  same  function; 
they  are  archetypal  symbols  with  the  status  of 
menhirs,  like  the  sculptures  of  Nash's  contempor- 
aries, Henry  Moore  and  Barbara  Hepworth. 

Of  course  it  is  unwise  to  read  too  much  Jung 
or  Freud  into  Nash's  art,  however  symbolical  its 
content  is.  There  was  another  side  to  his  vision :  a 
need  for  order  in  his  work,  for  structure  and 
design,  which  made  itself  felt  in  the  'twenties.  He 
became  attracted  to  Cubist  painting  and  to  the 
'architecture'  in  the  painting  of  De  Chirico,  and 
began  to  introduce  geometrical  shapes  into  his 
own  work.  Whatever  the  symbolic  significance 
of  these  open  and  closed  forms  -  frames,  grids, 
spheres,  cylinders  and  cubes  -  their  effect  was  to 
give  to  Nash's  art  a  tighter,  more  controlled  feel 
than  had  hitherto  been  evident. 

This  is  where  design  came  in.  In  his  painting, 
the  best  of  which  embodies  a  fusion  of  nature  and 
architecture,  of  the  organic  and  the  geometric, 
Nash  could  never  bring  himself  to  step  over  into 
total  abstraction.  Applied  art,  on  the  other  hand, 
offered  him  this  release. 

As  Susan  Lambert  makes  clear  in  her  introduc- 


tion to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  catalogue,  Nash's 
interest  and  participation  in  industrial  art  in  the 
early  'thirties  was  extensive.  Hardly  surprising 
when  one  remembers  that  these  were  the  heroic 
years  of  modern  British  architecture;  of  Herbert 
Read's  influential  book  'Art  and  Industry';  of  the 
group,  Unit  One,  of  which  Read  and  Nash  were 
founder  members;  of  the  arrival  in  London  of 
Walter  Gropius  and  Marcel  Breuer,  refugees 
from  the  Bauhaus;  and,  finally,  of  the  publication 
in  1937  of  Circle,  which  marked  the  climax  of 
this  'international'  period  in  British  architecture 
and  design.  But  Nash,  who  began  his  artistic 
career  as  an  illustrator,  had  been  involved  in 
textile  design  back  in  the  mid  'twenties.  The 
selection  of  his  designs  with  their  final  products 
(the  result  of  interminable  conflict  between  the 
fussy  Nash  and  his  patient  employers)  was  one  of 
the  most  interesting  aspects  of  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum's  exhibition. 

A  limited  repertory  of  simple  signs,  some 
abstract,  like  the  familiar  upholstery  for  London 
Transport,  others  based  on  natural  forms, 
characterised  nearly  all  Nash's  design  work. 
Motifs  recur  with  regularity,  as  in  his  paintings, 
and  the  same  motifs  are  to  be  found  in  both.  In 
addition  to  textiles,  Nash  designed  china,  glass, 
posters  (for  Shell  and  London  Transport),  book 
jackets,  stage  sets,  carpets,  exhibitions  (that  for  the 
Timber  Development  Association  in  1936  was 
his  finest  work  in  this  field)  and,  perhaps  more 
exciting  than  all  these,  a  bathroom  for  the 
ballerina  Tilly  Losch.  Although  the  bathroom 
sadly  no  longer  exists,  it  was  represented  in  the 
exhibition  by  photographs.  Nash  was  very  proud 
of  this  piece  of  interior  design  because  it  gave  him 
the  chance  to  exploit  to  the  full,  in  architectonic 
form,  his  passion  for  glass,  about  which  he  wrote: 
'no  other  material  contains  so  many  elements  of 
magic'.  Nash  is  at  his  most  extravagantly  modern- 
istic in  this  bathroom:  wall  and  ceiling  surfaces 

I.  The  bathroom  commissioned  by  Edward 
James  for  his  wife  Tilly  Losch. 
Glass  designed  by  Paul  Nash  and 
made  by  Chance  Brothers,  1932. 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


are  of  coloured,  patterned,  translucent,  opaque 
and  mirror  glass;  the  bath  and  basin  of  black 
glazed  earthenware;  the  lighting  is  tubular  and 
wittily  curved  to  suggest  an  arabesque;  and  the 
practice-ladder  and  bar  is  made,  like  the  other 
fittings,  of  chromium-plated  tubing.  But,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  much  of  this  can  be  linked  to  the 
concerns  of  his  painting.  The  ambiguities,  the 
illusory  space  created  by  the  shifting  reflections  as 
one  moved  around  the  room,  remind  one  of 
Nash's  Coctcau-like  fascination,  in  his  paintings 
of  the  late  1920s  and  1930s,  for  the  magical 
dream-world  of  mirrors  and  reflections,  for 
effects  of  transparency  and  distortion.  Landscape 
from  a  Dream  (Tate  exhibition)  with  its  curious 
reflecting  panel  and  open  screen,  is  an  obvious 
example;  other  paintings  of  this  time  contain 
what  look  like  ladders,  scaffolding  and  climbing- 
frames. 

Such  close  relationships  between  picture 
making  and  applied  art  only  reinforce  what  Nash 
himself  said,  and  what  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
exhibition  convincingly  illustrated:  'Although 
the  latter  occupation  (applied  art)  is  often  referred 
to  as  a  "side  line"  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
branch  line  or  siding,  but  rather  an  integral  part 
of  the  main  system,  the  lines  merging  together 
or  seemingly  diverging  at  times,  but  always 
moving  forward  in  the  same  purpose  or 
direction.' 


Japanese  Art 

Selections  from  the 
Mary  and  Jackson  Burke  Collection 
November  1975  -January  1976 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York 
Reviewed  by  Jack  Hillier 

In  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  several  notable 
collections  ofjapanese  paintings  have  been  formed 
outside  Japan.  Almost  entirely,  the  collectors  have 
been  Americans  (two,  at  least,  aided  and  encour- 
aged by  a  Japanese  wife):  indeed,  in  the  same 
period,  only  the  British  connoisseur,  the  late 
Ralph  Harari,  can  be  said  to  have  vied  with 
Kimeko  and  John  Powers,  Etsuko  and  Joe  Price, 
and  Mary  and  Jackson  Burke.  All  these  owners 
have  been  more  than  generous  in  allowing  the 
public  to  enjoy  the  works  they  have  brought  to- 
gether: they  have  always  been  ready  to  support 
museum  exhibitions,  and  all  are  known,  as  Ralph 
Harari  was  known,  for  their  generous  hospitality 
in  opening  their  homes  to  Japanese  art-lovers  - 
not  merely  the  scholars,  but  those  with  no  more 
than  a  kindling  interest. 

Thus,  several  of  the  paintings  in  the  Burke 
collection  have  been  included  in  a  succession  of 
exhibitions  in  America  which  have  engendered, 
and  now  respond  to,  a  widespread  concern  with 
Japanese  art.  The  present  exhibition  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  close  on  one  hundred 
paintings  and  a  smaller  body  of  sculptures, 
ceramics  and  lacqucrware  is  presumably  repre- 
sentative of  what  are  considered  of  most  conse- 
quence in  the  Burke  collection,  reflecting  the 
mature  taste  both  of  Jackson  Burke,  who  sadly 
did  not  live  to  see  the  opening  of  the  exhibition, 
and  Mary  Burke,  to  whom  her  country  owes  a 
large  debt  for  her  constant  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
Japanese  art  and  its  promotion  in  America.  We 
have,  of  course,  passed  the  stage  when  any 
exhibition  ofjapanese  painting  was  looked  upon 
as  a  revelation  of  an  aesthetic  newfoundland 
where  everything  was  strange,  compelling  and 
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exciting.  We  grow  critical,  as  indeed  we  should, 
if  the  earlier  exhibitions  have  had  their  intended 
effect  of  broadening  our  understanding.  We 
detect  that  the  selection  of  paintings  (and  the  few 
early  sculptures,  essential  to  any  proper  notion  of 
the  mediaeval  period  in  the  absence  of  any 
significant  paintings  of  the  time)  follows  what 
has  become  a  traditional  pattern  for  collections 
aspiring  to  be  comprehensive.  The  earliest 
religious  and  native,  Yamato-e,  is  followed  by  the 
ink-paintings  of  Muramachi  (^o^STS);  then 
comes  the  efflorescence  of  colourful  decorative 
painting,  especially  in  screen  form,  in  the 
Momoyama  period  (1573-1615)  and  early  Edo 
period  subsequendy;  and  then  paintings  of  the 
middle  and  late  Edo  periods  when  there  emerged 
a  great  variety  of  styles,  such  as  Ukiyo-e,  the 
'phlebian  genre'  as  it  is  pejoratively  termed  by  the 
classicists;  Nanga,  based  closely  on  Chinese 
example  and  practice;  Shijo,  less  closely  and  with 
a  strong  bias  towards  naturalism;  and  other, 
unclassifiable,  deviations  of  such  eccentrics  as 
Jakuchu  and  Shohaku:  this,  briefly,  outlines  the 
pattern  currently  approved.  The  once  great 
academic  college  of  Kano,  and  the  courtly, 
miniaturistic  Tosa  school  are  alike  given  scant 
attention:  they  arc  simply  not  to  present  western 
taste.  In  this  selection  from  the  Burke  collection 
many  of  these  aspects  of  Japanese  art  of  the  tenth 
to  the  nineteenth  century  arc  splendidly  exempli- 
fied, but  if  one  had  to  single  out  a  particular  class 
it  would  certainly  be  the  Nanga.  An  obviously 

4.  Kambitti  Beauty, 

hanging  scroll, 

Japanese,  c.  1670. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art; 

Mary  and  Jackson  Burke  Collection. 


strong  penchant  of  the  collectors  for  this  type  of 
painting,  the  sudden  realisation  by  art  lovers 
generally  of  its  pictorial  significance  to  us  in  the 
west,  and  the  greater  possibilities  for  securing 
truly  outstanding  works  that  have  presented 
themselves  in  the  last  decade  or  so,  have  led  to 
this  section  of  the  exhibition  proving  the  most 
significant  and  memorable.  The  paintings  by 
Taiga  are  of  supreme  importance,  including  a  pair 
of  screens,  and  four  ink  paintings  of  album  size 
which  show  this  artist  at  his  most  daring  and 
inimitable.  The  four  album  paintings  have  long 
been  known  and  admired  from  the  woodcut 
versions  which  were  published  in  the  book  'Ike 
Taiga  Gafu'  of  1803  and  it  is  now  possible  to 
judge  how  superbly  the  block-cutters  managed  to 
convey  the  positively  Fauve  violence  of  Taiga's 
Pine  Trees  and  Evening  Glow  on  a  Mountain 
Village.  Another  painting  of  striking  impact  is  a 
screen  of  the  decorative  school,  the  most  quintes- 
sentially  and  uniquely  Japanese  of  all  styles.  The 
Bridge  over  the  River  Uji,  a  traditional  subject, 
provides  a  majestic  pattern,  in  which  gold,  silver 
and  other  textural  ploys  (like  the  areas  of  nwriage, 
built  up  of  moulded  and  gilded  gqfun,  powdered 
shell)  are  consciously  used  to  reinforce  the  inter- 
play between  the  sheer  arc  of  the  bridge  and  the 
obligato  of  writhing  willow  branches. 

There  are  a  few  surprising  lacunae  in  the  list  of 
artists  whose  works  are  displayed.  One  is 
Hokusai.  Many  fine  paintings  and  drawings  of 
this  great  artist  have  been  obtainable  in  the  last 
fifteen  yeais  -  the  Harari  collection  abounds  in 
superb  works  acquired  during  just  that  period  - 
and  one  must  assume  that  it  was  the  result  of 
deliberate  policy  of  the  Burkes  either  to  reject 
Hokusai,  or,  if  there  arc  examples  by  him  in  the 
collection,  to  refrain  from  exhibiting  them. 
Other,  perhaps  even  more  surprising  omissions, 
bearing  in  mind  the  predominance  of  Chinese- 
inspired  art  in  general  in  the  exhibition,  are 
paintings  by  Okyo  and  Goshun,  luminaries  whose 
innovations  had  the  profoundest  effect  on  the 
direction  of  Japanese  painting  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  of  both  of  whom  there  are  known  to 
be  screens  in  the  Burke  collection.  But  this  is, 
after  all,  a  personal  choice  from  a  collection  made 
by  two  individuals,  not  from  a  national  collection, 
and  in  an  exhibition  of  this  kind  we  are  appraising, 
not  only  the  paintings  on  view,  but  also  the  taste, 
the  personal  prcdelictions  and  aversions  of  the 
collector,  who  in  any  case  is  under  the  invidious 
necessity  to  restrict  the  number  of  exhibits  to  the 
space  available. 

A  final  word  about  the  Catalogue  by  Miss 
Miyeko  Murase,  well  illustrated,  painstakingly 
compiled  and  fully  maintaining  the  high  stand- 
ards of  scholarship  that  has  characterised  the  pub- 
lications which  have  accompanied  earlier  exhibi- 
tions referred  to  above.  At  times,  we  may  feel 
that  an  occasional  harsher  word  might  have 
tempered  and  made  more  believable  the  almost 
uninterrupted  eulogistic  strain;  in  one  or  two 
places  it  is  possible  to  quarrel  with  the  putative 
dating  (the  'Kambun  Beauty'  must  surely  be 
earlier  than  the  post-1683  date  proposed);  but 
catalogues  of  exhibitions  of  private  collections  are 
not  expected  to  raise  controversial  issues.  It  is,  too, 
a  sad  reflection  on  the  small  account  taken  in 
America,  or  perhaps  simply  by  the  Japanese 
writer  of  the  Catalogue,  of  the  contribution  of 
Europe  to  the  cause  and  scholarship  of  Japanese 
painting  that  her  selected  bibliography  on  paint- 
ings consists  exclusively  of  works  by  Japanese  and 
American  authors. 


Hans  Jenny 

6  December  1975  -  11  January  1976 
Goetheanum,  Dornach,  Switzerland 
Reviewed  by  Volkfried  Schuster 

Hans  Jenny's  personality  reflected  many  aspect^of 
cultural  life.  He  was  physician,  scientist,  and 
painter.  Born  in  Basle  in  1904,  he  died  in  the  city 
of  his  birth,  to  which  he  was  deeply  attached,  in 
1972.  It  was  in  nearby  Dornach,  dominated  by 
the  Goetheanum  built  as  a  model  of  organic 
architecture  by  the  Austrian  Rudolf  Steiner 
(1861-1925),  that  Jenny  had  his  medical  practice 
and  developed  his  other  interests.  As  a  scientist  he 
wrote  the  book  'Der  Typus',  1954,  and  explored 
the  action  of  vibrations  on  a  wide  range  of 
materials.  Two  of  his  books  ('Cymatics  1',  1967; 
'Cymatics  n',  1972;  Basilius  Press,  Basle)  form  a 
record  of  his  scientific  work.  In  films  and 
exhibitions,  which  have  been  on  show  in  Europe 
and  America,  the  natural  world  of  creative  sound 
is  documented.  As  a  physician  and  an  artist  he 
made  researches  into  chromotherapy,  basing  his 
work  on  ideas  suggested  by  Rudolf  Steiner, 
giving  rise  to  a  new  form  of  stage  lighting  using 
living  coloured  light.  During  the  Shakespeare 
year  (1964)  the  stage  lighting  technique  devised 
by  Jenny  was  used  in  Wilfried  Hammacher's 
production  of  'The  Tempest'.  Jenny  described 
his  method  of  lighting  in  an  article  in  the 
Buhnentechnische  Rundschau  (December  1968). 

At  the  Goetheanum  there  is  a  memorial 
exhibition  which  presents  a  comprehensive 
picture  of  Jenny's  art.  Hans  Hermann,  who  is  in 
charge  of  painting  at  the  Goetheanum,  arranged 
this  exhibition  because  it  seemed  important  to 
him  that  Jenny's  work  should  be  presented  in  its 
entirety  as  a  creative  expression  of  our  time. 
Jenny's  painting  is  peculiarly  Swiss  in  that  it  is  an 
art  which,  while  penetrating  to  the  elemental, 
docs  no  violence  to  the  form  but  rather  transposes 
it  into  vibrant  spaces  through  colour.  Juan  Battle 
Planas,  the  distinguished  Argentinian  painter, 
expressed  his  feeling  about  Jenny's  painting  on 
the  occasion  of  an  exhibition  he  organised  in 
Buenos  Aires  in  1963  by  saying  that  he  saw  in  it 
'pulsating  colour  spaces'. 

Animals  inspired  Jenny  to  investigate  vibrant 
colour  elements.  Professor  Ueberwasser  described 
the  landscapes  taking  shape  in  the  colours  as 
'animal  landscapes'.  The  elemental  in  animals  is 
manifested  by  their  inner  being  becoming 
exteriorised  through  colours  played  off  one 
against  the  other.  'Jenny  is  a  mystic  like  me', 
exclaimed  Marc  Chagall  when  Sadoul  showed 
him  his  pictures  and  Rene  Huyghe  -  the  author  of 
the  book  'Formes  et  Forces'  -  wrote:  'he,  Jenny, 
wanted  to  be  a  realist  and  turned  out  to  be  a 
poet'.  This  poetic  force  is  particularly  apparent 
when  Jenny's  painting  turns  to  the  human  world. 
The  pictures  of  the  departed,  the  pictures  of 
Paracelsus  or  Hodler,  Till  Eugcnspiegel  or  the 
trilogy  Kaspar  Hauscr,  or  the  Boris  trilogy,  open 
up  new  perspectives  in  painting. 

There  have  already  been  many  exhibitions  of 
Jeimy's  pictures;  at  the  Folkwang  Museum  in 
Essen,  at  the  museum  in  Witten,  at  the  Galerie 
Weil  in  Paris,  at  del  Corso  in  Rome,  at  van  Riel  in 
Buenos  Aires,  in  Lucerne  and  Basle,  and  in  many 
other  places.  The  memorial  exhibition  at  the 
Goetheanum  enables  visitors  to  form  a  view  of 
Hans  Jeimy's  artistic  development  as  a  whole  and 
shows  how  this  oeuvre  greatly  enriches  the 
expressive  potential  of  contemporary  Swiss  art. 
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The  Collection  of  the  Tessin  Institute,  Paris 

Barbara  Scott 

The  Tessin  Institute  was  founded  by  Dr.  Gunnar  W.  Lundberg 
in  1933  as  a  centre  for  studying  Swedish  culture  and  which 
incorporates  an  important  collection  of  works  of  art  by  Swedish 
and  French  artists  ol  the  eighteenth  century. 

Constable's  "Lock  on  the  Stour"  andjohn  Dunthorne 

Robert  Hoozee 

Mr.  Hoozee  elaborates  on  an  article  published  in  The  Connoisseur 
in  1973  and  suggests  that  there  is  still  much  to  be  learnt  of  John 
Constable's  co-operation  with  his  friend  fohn  Dunthorne. 

'Lord  and  Lady  Claphani' 

Mary  Hillier 

Mary  Hillier  relates  the  intriguing  pair  of  late  seventeenth- 
century  dolls,  known  as  'Lord  and  Lady  Clapham  ,  to  other  dolls 
from  the  same  collection,  now  dispersed. 

A  Lost  Romney  Portrait 
Lady  Hamilton  as  Iphigenia 

Jennifer  C.  Watson 

The  author  tackles  the  complex  ejuestion  of  Romney  s  many 
portraits  of  Lady  Hamilton,  concluding  that  although  there  are 
many  canvases  which  are  neither  by  Romney  nor  of  Lady 
Hamilton,  'there  are  a  number  of  unquestionably  original  works 
which  remain  untraced'. 

Johannes  Schilling  and  Meissen  Porcelains 

Liam  de  Brim 

In  1870  the  Meissen  factory  produced  replicas  of  four  notable 
monumental  groups  by  the  distinguished  Dresden  sculptor 
|ohannes  Schilling.  The  original  sandstone  models  are  now  in 
Karl  Marx  stadt  and  bronze  casts  replace  them  on  their  original 
site  on  the  Brulsche  Terrasse,  Dresden. 

Rusk  in  at  Assisi 

Bruce  Cole 

Ruskin's  views  on  the  importance  or  otherwise  of  individual 
artists  are  well  known  and  documented,  but  his  interest  in  the 
physical  state  of  works  of  art  is  seldom  mentioned.  Mr.  Cole 
describes  the  impact  made  on  Ruskin  by  a  visit  to  Assisi  111  1S74. 

Modigliani  x-rayed 

Tore  Hotter 

Modigliani  kept  no  formal  record  of  his  large  output,  with  the 
result  that  unknown  works  by  this  tempestuous  artist  still  come 
to  light.  Tore  Holter  describes  the  surprising  and  interesting 
result  obtained  by  a  detailed  examination,  including  x-ray,  of 
one  such  rediscovered  painting. 

L.  Prang  and  Company 

Chromos  of  American  nineteenth-century 

landscape  painting 

Katharine  Morrison  McClinton 

Late  nineteenth-century  American  landscapes  are  once  more 
popular  with  collectors.  From  1860-1897  the  firm  of  L.  Prang 
and  Company  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  was  engaged  111 
reproducing  coloured  lithographs  called  chromos  after  the 
paintings  of  many  of  the  best  known  contemporary  artists.  These 
chromos  are  often  the  only  record  of  the  lost  original  paintings. 


JANUARY  COVER 

Scvcntcenth-century 
marquetry  panel,  detail. 
Private  Collection 


The 300 Best  Hotels  in  the  worlrf- 
How  many  do  you  Imoir? 


Even  if  it's  only  half  a  dozen,  this  book  is  marvellous 
reading  ...  and  who  but  HARPERS  &  QUEEN  and  Thomas 
Cook  would  have  had  the  style  (or  gall?)  to  commission  it 
and  publish  it?  And  why? 

Because  Rene  Lecler,  HARPERS  &  QUEEN's  Travel  Editor, 
has  been  to  them  (and  hundreds  more)  and  written  and 
reproduced  this  fascinating  and  very  unusual  book  about 
what  he  quite  simply  calls  the  300  best  hotels  in  the  world. 


To:  Joyce  Newbold, 

Harpers  &  Queen  Hotels  Book  Offer, 
Chestergate  House, 
Vauxhall  Bridge  Road, 
London  SW1. 

Please  send  me  copy(ies)  of  the  300  Best  Hotels  in  the  World. 

I  enclose  cheque/postal  order  for  £  made  payable  to 

HARPERS  &  QUEEN 


Name 


Address 


! 


The  guide  does  not  classify  or  grade  hotels.  As  the  author 
explains :  'All  we  say  is,  if  you  are  in  Tokyo  or  Salamanca 
or  Acapulco,  tins  hotel  is  the  best  we  know.'  He  defines 
the  great  hotel  as  having  a  certain  plus  quality,  a  kind  of 
sixth  sense  aiming  at  perfection,  something  which  appears 
effortless  but  of  course  is  not. 

Here  are  300  hotels,  in  58  countries,  personally  selected 
with  full  details  of  the  facilities  and  with  concise  descriptions 
of  their  special  qualities  -  just  what  makes  them  the  best 
and  different  from  the  rest. 

This  is  a  new  kind  of  book  for  the  discerning  traveller 
(and  the  armchair  one  as  well).  It  is  an  elegant  paperback. 
It  comes  to  you  post  free  from  HARPERS  &  QUEEN  for 
£2-50  if  you  fill  in  the  coupon.  (USA  airmail,  $7-20). 


U.K.  price:  £2  50    USA:  $7  20  inc.  postage. 


Chippandale  Game  Table 
Original  Petti  Point  -  Circa  J  740 


I7TH  AND  18TH  CENTURY  ANTIQUES  OF  THE  FINEST  QUALITY 
ALSO,     I9TH     CENTURY     COLLECTION     OF     AMERICAN  PAINTINGS 

RICHARD  YEAKEL  ANTIQUES 

1175  So.  Coast  Hwy.  •  Laguna  Beach,  Ca.  92651  •  (714)  494-5526 


Pair  of  Antique  Chinese  Carved  Wood  Dueks 
Size  including  Carved  Wood  Base 
12"  Wide,  25"  high,  25"  deep 


BILL  CORNFIELD  GALLERY 

Antiques    Interior  Design 
1 295  Coast  Village  Road     Santa  Barbara,  California  93108 
(805)  969-3337 


«rtl^  £»s*  Jw  ^vr* 

^<ftfll  A  Magnificent  Or 
1  Personally 
.    jfrt  Extreme  Care 

AVji^  1910  SOUTH  COAST  BLVD.  ■  LAG U N 
f*  DIVISION  OF  LAWRENCE  I 


A  Magnificent  Oriental  Collection 
Personally  Selected  with 
Extreme  Care  and  Discernment 


A  BEACH,  CA.  92561  •  (714)  494-6505 
IMPORTS  INTERNATIONAL 
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SHIPPING  Ltd. 

I   Do  You  Purchase  Antique  Items. . . 


Transportation  Specialists  in 
Antiques  &  Objects  d'Art 

Let  us  transport  your  selections  from  that  obscure 
little  backstreet  shoppe  in  Britain  or  on  the  continent 
to  your  home.  For  that  matter,  let  our  "Hot  Line" 
service  expedite  your  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
deliveries.  Nothing  too  small/large. 

Michael  Davis 

Shipping  Offices  serving 
London,  Paris,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
4725  Alia  Road 
Los  Angeles,  California  90066 
0        Call  Collect:  (213)  822-5046 


L.  H.  Selman's 
It 


PAPERWEIGHTS 
FOR  COLLECTORS 


5  5 


first  time  an  illustrated  history  and  identification  guide  for  antique 
and  modern  paperweights.  Send  $27.50.  Postage  paid  by  publisher. 

L.  H.  SELM  AN  LTD 

Paperweight  Specialists 

407  Cliff  Street  Suite  4,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif.  95060 
408)427-1177 


H.  POLLOCK 


And 

Associates 


Hclcne  Pollock 
(213)  659-2525 


ANTIQUE  T1BETIAN 
PORCELAIN  BLUE  AND  WHITE 
8.6  X  tS.G 

703  North  La  Cienega  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles,  Ca.  90069 


SHOWCASE 


A  fine  and  heavy  George  I  octagonal  sugar 
castor.  London  1718  by  William  Spackman. 
Weight  1 1 J  ozs.  Height  7!  ins. 


H.  R.JESSOPLtd. 

3  MOTCOMB  ST.,  BELGRAVE  SQ. 
LONDON  SW1X8JU  01-2352978 


The  Connoisseur  Illustrated  Guides 
Clocks  and  Watches  £6.00 


From  all  good  bookshops  or  in  case  of  ditiu  ulty 
from  The  Connoisseur  Book  Division, 
Chestergate  House,  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road, 
London  SW1V1HF 


Four  George  II  candlesticks 
I 754- I 765 
Height  9" 


R.  E.  PORTER 

2  and  4  POST  OFFICE  ROAD 
BOURNEMOUTH  Bournemouth  242S9 


The  Connoisseur  Illustrated  Guides 
Glass  £6.00 


From  all  good  bookshops  or  in  case  ot  difficulty 
trom  The  Connoisseur  Book  Division, 
Chestergate  House.  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road, 
London  SW1V  1HF 


TOMB  FURNITURE  terracotta 
Amlash,  Persia,  ca.  800BC. 
3"  high  x  3"  wide  x  3"  deep 
Free  Antique  Catalogue  C-276 


Conttotsisieur  Antiques! 

(Peter  and  Queenie  Kauffman) 
59  Ship  Street  (First  Floor).  Brighton. 
Sussex  BN1  1AE  Tel.  Brighton  29190 


T  he  Connoisseur  Complete 
Encyclopedia  of  Antiques  £13.00 


Heffernan 
&  Jones 

Antique  and  Modern  Silver. 
22  Crown  Passage.  St.  James's 
London  SW1Y  6PP    01-930  6003 


Aladdin  House,  Ltd. 

770  Madison  Avenue 

New  York,  N.Y. 10021.  U.S.A. 


We  hold  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  collect- 
or of  FINE  CARRIAGE  CLOCKS.  Your  en- 
quiries are  invited  by  'phone,  letter  or  personal  call 
GRAND  SONNERIF.S,  QUARTER  REPEAT 
ERS,  FINE  CASES  BY  BEST  MAKERS 
ALWAYS  IN  STOCK. 


From  . 


Chest. 
Londc 


II  g' 
hcC 
rgate 
nSW 


>d  bookshops  or  in  ease  o(  dill 
onnoisseur  Book  Division, 


K  ultv 


House.  V 
1V1HF 


luxhall  Bridge  Road. 


Wine  jug  made  by  Joseph  Angell 
in  London  1851  and  exhibited  at 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  that  year. 
Weigh  49i  ozs.  Height  14". 


The  Connoisseur 


Register  Advertisements 


FOR  SALE 

Offers  please.  Connoisseurs  complete  years,  1 907,  1 908,  1 91  0,  1 91 1 , 
1913.  1917,  1922,  1923,  1925,  1927.  Oddments  1915/1930.  Box  No. 
8738. 


Detailed  Editorial  Indexes  for  The  Connoisseur  are  published  three 
times  a  year  at  £4.50  each  (plus  8p  postage).  From  The  Circulation 
Dept.,  The  National  Magazine  Co.  Ltd.,  22  Armoury  Way,  London 
S.W.18. 


Small  brass  barometer  clock  by  Cross  of  Bristol.  Double  oval  faces  on 
single  stalk  stand.  Offers  over  £100  to  Box  No.  8739. 


Luca  Giordano  from  private  collection.  Gallegly,  25-C  Beach  Road, 
Belvedere,  California  94920.  Telephone  (415)  435-0891. 


Moonstone  drop-piece  necklace  set  in  silver  with  matching  earrings 
Telephone:  736  2078  after  6.00  p.m. 


Connoisseur  magazines  for  sale,commencing  September  1  901  complete 
to  December  1 903.  Offers  please  to  Box.  No.  8731 . 


MISCELLANEOUS 

SWITZERLAND,  Germany,  Hungary,  Austria,  Netherlands;  buying 
all  engraved  topographical  views,  aquarells,  maps  and  old  illustrated 
books.  Dr.  Deer,  D  61  -  Darmstadt-Arheilgen,  Kornweg  2. 


Renaissance  Polish"  Versatile  translucent  wax  that  gently  lifts  the 
grime  of  antiquity  from  all  surfaces,  leaving  them  delightful  to  see  and 
touch.  Made  with  the  consent  of  the  British  Museum  and  supplied 
to  professional  restorers  everywhere.  Renaissance  is  now  available 
privately  by  mail  order  to  readers  of  The  Connoisseur,  at  Chestergate 
House,  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road,  London,  SW1V  1HF.  Price  per  can, 
including  postage  and  packing,  and  (in  UK  only)  VAT;  US  $7.50  (air) 
$6.00  surface  mail.  Canada  $8.40  (air),  $6.00  surface  mail.  Price  per 
can  UK  £1.82,  Europe  £2.50,  Australia  (£4.50  air),  £2.50  surface  mail. 
10%  discount  overall  discount  on  six  or  more  cans. 
'('Exceptional  .  .  .  unique  wax  polish'  -  The  Connoisseur,  Oct.  1970). 


Register  advertisements  are  20p  per  word  minimum  £3.00  for  15  words, 
which  must  be  prepaid  and  sent  to  the  Advertisement  Manager, 
THE  CONNOISSEUR.  CHESTERGATE  HOUSE,  VAUXHALL  BRIDGE 
ROAD.  LONDON.  SW1V  1HF  (01-834  2331).  Addresses  or  Box 
Numbers  must  be  inserted  and  replies  to  the  latter  should  be  clearly 
marked  with  the  Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  of  The  Connoisseur  accept 
no  responsibility  for  any  sales  affected. 


Norman  Adams  Ltd. 

S  id  I  tans  Road,  Knightsbridgc,  London  sw  j 
I  Tel:  01-589  5266 

Fine  18th  Century  English  furniture  and 
Work*  of  Art 

Thos.  Agnew  &  Sons  Ltd. 

43  Old  Bond  Street,  London  \v  1 
Tel:  01-6296176 

Vaultings,  Watercolours,  Drawings  ana 
Engravings  of  all  St  hools 

Albert  Amor  Ltd. 

37  Bury  Street.  St.  James's,  London  svi  1 
Tel :  01-930  2444 

Fiie^lisli  and  Continental  Porcelain 

Algernon  Asprey  Ltd. 

27  Bruton  Street,  London  wix  Sua 
Tel:  01-629  2608 

Fine  antique  furniture,  <  hi  ksandsihei 
specially  designed  modem  jewellery  and 
presentation  items ;  interior  furnishing 

Maria  Andipa's  Icon  Gallery 

\(M  Walton  Street,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  2371 

Byzantine,  Creek,  Russian,  Ethiopian  &  Syrian 
Icons  1 4th  to  1  Qth  Century 

Bentley  &  Co. 

65  New  Bond  Street,  London  WIY  ym 
Tel:  01-629  0650/1325 

Antique  Jewels,  Antique  watches,  Jewelled  objects 
oj  Art,  Russian  enamels 

N.  Bloom  &  Son 

153  New  Bond  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-629  5060 

Antique  Silver  Jewellery,  Bronzes,  Objets  d'  Art 

Bluett  &  Sons  Ltd. 

48  Davies  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-629  4018/3397 

Chinese  Ceramics  and  Works  of  Art 
Brod  Gallery 

24  St.  James's  Street,  London  sw  1 
Tel:  01-839  3871 

Fine  Paintings  and  Drawings 

W.  G.  T.  Burne 

1 1  Ely stan  Street,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  6074 

English  and  Irish  glass  chandeliers,  candelabra,  etc. 
Carrington 

130  Regent  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-734  3727 

Antique  and  Modern  Silver,  Military  Silver  ami 
badge  brooches 


Clarges  Fine  Art 

Sth  floor,  1  Hanover  Street.  I  ondon  w  1 
Tel:  01-437  0986 

Watercolours,  Drawings,  Oil  Paintings, 
British  School  igth  and  20th  centuries 
BY  AI'I'OINTMFN  I 

Colnaghi 

14  Old  Bond  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel :  01  -491  7408 

l  ine  old  master  paintings,  drawings  and  prints 
Crane  Arts 

321  Kings  Road,  London  s w 3 ,  Tel:  01-352  5857 

English  and  American  Primitive  paintings, 
A  fodern  naives 

Crane  Kalman  Gallery 

178  Brompton  Road,  London  sw  1 
Tel:  01-584  7566 

20th  century  masters,  neglected  painters 
younger  British  artists 

Fernandes  &  Marche 

1 7  Motcomb  Street,  Belgravc  Square, 
London  swi,  Tel:  01-235  6773 

/  Sth  Century  Furniture,  English  gilt-wood  mirrors 
and  tables 

Fischer  Fine  Arts  Ltd. 

30  King  Street,  St. James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  3942 

201I1  century  masters  and  contemporary  paintings 
and  drawings 

Fine  Art  Society 

148  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  51 16 

British  Art  of  the  18th  to  20th  centuries, 
Paintings,  Watercolours,  Drawings  and 
Sculpture 

S.  Franses 

71  Knightsbridgc,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  1888 

Oriental  and  European  carpets,  tapestries  and 
works  of  art 

Frost  &  Reed  Ltd. 

41  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel :  01-629  2457 

18th-  19th  century,  English  and  Dutch  Paintings, 
Contemporary  English  and  Modern  French 
Paintings 

Fry  Gallery 

58Jcrmyn  Street,  St. James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-493  4496,  Cables:  Fryart,  London 

English  Watercolours  and  Drawings  of  the 
18th  and  igth  centuries 


Galerie  George 

<)<>  98  George  Street,  London  win  sin 
Tel:  01-935  3322 

t8th  and  igth  century  fine  English  and  Continental 
paintings,  Large  selection  at  competitive  trade  prices 

Christopher  Gibbs  Ltd. 

1  18  New  Bond  Street,  London  w  1  Y  9AB 
Tel:  01-629  2008/9 

Works  of  Art  and  Fine  Paintings 

Gimpels  Fils 

30  Davies  Street,  London  w  1 

Tel:  01-493  2488,  Cables:  Gimpclfils,  London 

Contemporary  Paintings  and  Sculpture 

Richard  Green  (Fine  Paintings) 

44  Dover  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-403  7997 

18th  and  igth  Century  English  Paintings, 
ijth  and  18th  Century  Dutch,  Flemish  and 
Italian. 

W.  R.  Harvey  &  Co.  (Antiques)  Ltd. 

67-70  Chalk  Farm  Road,  London  nwi 
Tel:  01-267  2767  and  01-485  1504 
Specialists  in  18th  and  early  igth  Century  English 
Furniture ,  and  works  of  art 

Harvey  &  Gore 

4  Burlington  Gardens,  London  vv  1  x  111 
Tel:  01-493  2714 

Antique  jewellery  and  silver,  Sheffield  Plate 

Hazlitt  Gallery  Ltd. 

4  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  6821 

Italian  17th  and  18th  Century  Paintings, 
French  Paintings  oj  the  Barbizou  School 

Heim  Gallery 

59jcrmyn  Street,  St. James's,  London  sw  1 
Tel:  01-493  0688 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Sculptures 

Hennell,  Frazer  &  Haws  Ltd. 

1  Davies  Street.  Berkeley  Square, 
London  wi  y  2 ny.  Tel:  01-499  301 1 

Antique  and  modern  jewellery  and  silver,  domestic 
silver  by  the  I  lenuellsfrom  17J7 

Herner  Wengraf 

67^68  Jenny  11  Street,  St.  James's 
London  sw  1  Y  6NY.  Tel:  01-930  1864 
Cables:  OLDGAL  London  swi 

Fine  Old  Masters  and  igth  Century  Paintings 

Edwin  H.  Herzog 

49  Brook  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel :  01-629  5460 

Fine  18th  Century  English  furniture 
and  Works  of  Art 


Hollingshead  &  Co. 

783  Fulham  Road,  sw6 
Tel:  01-385  8519 

Marble  and  Wood  Fireplaces  and  Grates,  Largest 
selection  in  London.  Marble  Slips  and  Hearths. 
Renovation  works  undertaken 

"  Holmes 

29  Old  Bond  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-493  1394 

Jewellery,  Antique,  Victorian  and fine  modern 
silver 

George  Horan  (Oriental  Antiques)  Ltd. 

28  St.  Christopher's  Place,  Wigniorc  Street, 
London  wi,  Tel:  01-935  7359(01-622  5968 
after  7  p.m.) 

By  appointment  suppliers  to  the  Corps  Diplomatique 
Oriental  ceramics,  bronzes,  jade,  paintings, 
carvings,  etc. 

Alan  Jacobs 

15  Motcomb  Street,  Belgravc  Square, 
London  swi,  Tel:  01-235  5944 
Specialising  in  17th-century  Dutch  and  flemish 
Old  Master  Paintings 

William  Job 

84-86  Pinihco  Road,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-730  7374 

Works  of  Art,  Early  English  and  Continental 
furniture,  objects  and  implements 

Oscar  &  Peter  Johnson 

Lowndes  Lodge  Gallery,  27  Lowndes  Street, 
London  swi,  Tel:  01-235  6464 

Specialists  in  English  Paintings  oj  the  18th  and  igth 
centuries 

H.  W.  Kcil 

27  Mount  Street,  Mayfair,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-629  6448 

Specialists  in  Fine  Oak  and  Walnut  Furniture 

E.  &  C.  T.  Koopman  &  Son  Ltd. 

53-65  Chancery  Lane,  London  WC2 

Tel:  01-242  7624 

and  at  John  Dalton  House 

4 John  Dalton  Street,  Manchester  M2  6ji- 

Tel:  061-834  2420  and  061-832  9036 

Buyers  and  exporters  of  antique  silver,  silver  plate 
and jewellery 

R.  A.  Lee 

1-9  Bruton  Place,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5600  and  499  6266 

Specialists  in  antique  clocks 

Important  stock  of  early  works  oj  art,  paintings, 

furniture,  silver  and  other  items 

Lefevre  Gallery 

30  Bruton  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  2250 

Specialists  in  Fine  19th  and  20th 
Century  Paintings,  Drawings  and  Bronzes 


Little  Gallery 

5  Kensington  Church  Walk,  London  w8 
Tel:  01-937  8332 

Tuesday  to  Saturday  1 1  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
or  by  appointment. 

18th  to  20th  Century  Watercolours  and  Drawings 

Little  Winchester  Gallery 

36a  Kensington  Church  Street,  London  w8 
Tel:  01-937  8444 

Fine  Paintings from  the  19th  Century  to 
Post  Impressionism 

J.  S.  Maas  &  Co.  Ltd. 

15a  Clifford  Street,  New  Bond  Street, 
London  wi,  Tel:  01-734  23°2 
18th  and  19th  Century  English  Paintings, 
drawings  and  watercolours 

Bruce  McAlpine 

15c  Clifford  Street,  New  Bond  Street, 
London  wi,  Tel:  01-734  4202 

Ancient  Art 

D.  M.  &  P.  Manheim 
(Peter  Manheim) 

69  Upper  Berkeley  Street, 
Portman  Square,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-723  6595 
McmberofB.A.D.A. 

Specialist  in  fine  English  antique  Porcelain, 
Pottery,  Delftware  and  Enamels 

Marlborough  Fine  Art 

6  Albemarle  Street,  London  wix  3111 
Tel:  01-629  5 161,  Cables:  Bondartos 

Fine  Impressionists  and  20th  Century  Paintings, 
drawings  and  sculpture 

Marlborough  Graphics  Ltd. 

17-18  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5161,  Cables:  Bondartos 

Contemporary  Graphics  and  Multiples 

Roy  Miles  Fine  Paintings  Ltd. 

6  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  8665 

English  and  European  Paintings 

John  Mitchell  &  Sons 

8  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  7567 
Old  Master  Paintings 

Hugh  Moss  Ltd. 

12  Bruton  Street,  London  wix  7AH 
Tel:  01-499  5625  and  492  1835/6/7 

Oriental  works  of  art,  especially  Chinese 
porcelain  Jades,  enamels,  furniture,  bronzes  and 
snuff  bottles 

Gerald  Norman  Gallery 

8  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  7595 

18th  and  19th  Century  English  and  French 
u'atcrcolours  and  drawings 


J.  B.  Nuncio 

Tel:  01-584  0362  (evenings) 
View  by  appointment 

ijth  and  18th  Century  Antiques  and  Paintings 

James  R.  Ogden  &  Sons  Ltd. 

42  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  3353 

Specialists  in  Ancient  Jewellery ,  Jewellers  and 
Silversmiths  for  four  generations.  Also  oj  Harrogate 

Omell  Galleries 

22  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  swi 
Tel:  01-839  4274 

Fine  19th  Century  paintings  at  realistic  prices 
Omell  Galleries 

40  Albemarle  Street,  Piccadilly,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  3685 

20th  Century  British  and  European  Paintings 
and  Marine  Paintings  at  realistic  prices 

Parker  Gallery 

2  Albemarle  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-499  5906 

Marine,  Military,  Topographical  and  Sporting 
Paintings,  Prints  and  Watercolours,  Old  Maps, 
Ship  Models  and  Curios 

Oriental  Antiquities 

21  Barrett  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-629  3221 

Important  antiques  from  Tibet,  Nepal  and  India 

Marjorie  Parr  Gallery 

285  Kings  Road,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-352  0768 

20th  Century  Paintings,  Sculpture  and  Pottery 

David  Peel  &  Co.  Ltd. 

2  Carlos  Place,  Mount  Street,  London  wi 
European  works  of  art 

Perovetz  Ltd. 

51-52  Chancery  Lane,  London  WC2 
Tel:  01-242  5857  and  5820 

Large  selection  of  Victorian  and  Georgian  silver  and 
Sheffield  plate 

David  Pettifer 

269  King's  Road,  London  SW3  5 en 
Tel:  01-352  3088 

18th  and  early  19th  century  English  furniture 
Phillips  &  Harris 

54  Kensington  Church  Street,  London  w8 
Tel:  01-937  3133 

Selected  European,  Oriental  furniture  and 
works  oj  art. 

Piccadilly  Gallery 

1 6a  Cork  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  2875  and  01-499  4632 

British  Figurative  Painters,  International 
Symbolist,  Jugenstil  Works.  Museum  quality 
British  and  Continental  Drawings 


Polak  (in  assn  MandelPs  Gallery) 

21  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 

Wine  Paintings  of  the  English  and  Continental 
Schools  oj  the  19th  Century 

H.  W.  Poulter  &  Son 

270  Fulham  Road,  London  swio 
Tel:  01-352  7268 

i8tli  Century  Chimney  Pitas,  Crates,  Fenders  and 
Chandeliers 

Pratt  &  Burgess 

Melton  Court,  7  Old  Brompton  Road, 
London  SW7,  Tel:  01-580  5704 

1 8th  Century  Carved  Wood  and  Marble 
Chimney  Pieces,  Chandeliers  and  Lanterns 

Prudhoe  Gallery 

79  I  Hike  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  6272 

Contemporary  Paintings,  Sculpture  and  Graphics 
William  Redford 

9  Mount  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-629  1  165 

18th  Century  Continental furniture 
and  works  oj  art 

Howard  Ricketts 

180  New  Bond  Street,  London  wiy  9PD 
Tel:  01-409  1971 

Fine  European  Arms  and  Armour 
Islamic  Arms  and  works  of  Art, 
Early  Photographic  Material 

Roland  Browse  &  Delbanco 

29  Cork  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-734  7984 

19th  and  20th  Century  European  Paintings, 
Drawings  and  Sculpture 

Rumens  Antiques 

1  Market  Street,  Woodstock,  Oxford  0x7  isu 
Tel:8u6i8 

1 Jth-iyth  century  Dutch  and  English  paintings 
and  ivatercolours.  Early  English  porcelain,  small 
furniture  and  barometers 

Frank  T.  Sabin  Ltd. 

5  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  5553 

English  Paintings,  Watercolours  and  Pine- 
Antiquarian  Prints 

The  Sladmore  Gallery 

32  Bruton  Place,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  0365 

19th  Century  Impressionists  and  Contemporary 
animal  sculpture.  Wildlife  and  sporting  paintings 

Robin  Symes 

3  Ormond  Yard,  Duke  of  York  Street, 
London  swi,  Tel:  01-930  9856/7 
Ancient  Art 


Spink  &  Son  Ltd. 

5-7  King  Street,  St. James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  7888,  Cables:  Spink  London  swi 

Coins,  Medals  and  Orders,  Oriental  Art, 
English  Furniture,  Paintings,  Drawings, 
and  Silver 

Stair  &  Company  Ltd. 

120  and  125  Mount  Street,  London  wiy  511B 
Tel:  01-499  1785/1784/5270 

Fine  English  Furniture  and  work  oj  art  oj  the 
1 7th  and  1 8th  Centuries 

Temple  Williams 

Haunch  of  Venison  Yard,  Brook  Street, 
London  wi,  Tel:  01-629  i486 

Specialists  in  Fine  Regency  Furniture 

The  Textile  Gallery 

12  Bruton  Street,  London  wix  7AII 
Tel:  01-629  365 1 

Oriental  and  central  Asian  rugs  and  textiles 

Alan  Tillman  (Antiques)  Ltd. 

9  Halkin  Arcade,  Motcomb  St.,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235.  Telex:  916151 

Antique  Paperweights  also  glass  from 

l/th-igth  Centuries,  including  English  and  French 

Cameo  glass 

Trevor 

24-25  Mount  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-499  8228 

also  15  Ship  Street,  Brighton,  Sussex 

Important  stock  18th  and  early  19th  Century 
Furniture  and  Works  of  Art 

Tryon 

41-42  Dover  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-493  51(>i 
Sporting  and  Natural  History 
Pictures,  Prints  and  Bronzes 

Betty  &  Vera  Vandekar 

20  Motcomb  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  6317 

Oriental,  Continental  and  English  Porcelain 
pottery ,  furniture  and  works  of  Art 

Earl  D.  Vandekar 

138  Brompton  Road,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  8481/3398 

Members  of  B.A.D.A.  and  C.I.N.O.A. 
Large  stock  of  Fine  Chinese,  Continental  and 
English  Porcelain  and  Pottery 

Wartski 

15  Grafton  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  1141-2-3 

Fine  stock  of  Antique  Jewellery,  Silver, 
Snuff  Boxes,  Russian  Porcelain  and  other  items 
Also  the  foremost  specialists  in  Faberge 


Weston  Gallery 

Weston  Longville,  Norwich,  Norfolk 
Tel :  Gt.Witchingham  572 

Dutch  and  English  paintings  from 
lyth-igth  Century.  Norwich  School  and 
Dutch  Romantic  Masters 

Wildenstein  &  Co.  Ltd. 

147  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-629  0602,  Cables:  Navild,  London 

Old  Master  and  Impressionist  Paintings 
and  Drawings 

Williams  &  Son 

2  Grafton  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-493  5751 

Fine  traditional  paintings  from  the  1  gth  &  20th 
Centuries  always  on  view. 

W.  H.  Wilson  Ltd. 

15  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swiy  6qu 
Tel:  01-930  6463 

Fine  Stock  of  Antique  Silver 

Harriet  Wynter 

352  Kings  Road,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-352  6494 

Antique  Scientific  Instruments  and  new 
and  old  books  on  the  subject 
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Georgian,\Victorian  and  Edwardian  Furniture 

SHOWROOMS  AND  CONTAINER  DEPOT 
NEW  ROAD  INDUSTRIAL  ESTATE,  NEWHAVEN.  SUSSEX 
TEL:  NEWHAVEN  (07912)  5561 


CHINESE    ^L^m^^  GALLERY 

ORIGINAL  CHINESE  PAINTINGS 

by  known  artists  of  the  last  100  years 

Antique  and  Modern  Chinese  arts,  hand-made 
folk-craft  toys. 

40  Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.C.I 

(01 -580  7538) 


4/  J%    Earned  A  $<*me<t  it.  J^wa^y* 

J%/<?/-44J  4/7? 


EDWARD  SPEELMAN  LTD 

Old  Masters 

EMPIRE  HOUSE,  1 75  PICCADILLY 
LONDON  W1V  ONP 
01-493  0657 
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Conditions  of  Sale  and  Supply — This  periodical  is  sold  subject  to  the  following  conditions:  That  it  shall  not,  without  the  written  consent  of  the  publishers  first  given ,  be  lent,  resold, 
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Antiques  —  Objects  of  Art 

521  Sutter  Street.  San  Francisco  California     Phone  (415)  362-0717 


Regency.  A  Black  and  Gold  Lacquer  Secretaire  Cabinet,  decorated 
with  chinoiserie  scenes;  the  cupboard  below  contains 
three  small  drawers.  English,  circa  1805. 
Height  46V'  Width  37"  Depth  15". 


\merican  enquiries 

nay  be  made  to:- 

[  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York 

Tel:  (Area  Code  212)  489-6600 


49  BROOK  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i. 

Telephone :  oi-62g  5460    Telex :  261 482 
Cables:  Hertique,  London,  IV.  1. 


Adjacent  to  the  Ballroom  entrance 
of  Claridge's  Hotel 

Also  open  Saturdays  by  appointment 
10  am-4.30  p.m. 


WILLIAM  WALTER  ANTIQUES  LIMITED 


Height  of  Candelabra:  17i"  Fine  Suite  of  Old  Sheffield 

Height  of  Candlesticks:  1 2"  Plate  Candelabra  -  with 

matching  Candlesticks.  Date 
circa  1 785 


LONDON  SILVER  VAULTS    •    CHANCERY  LANE    ■    LONDON    ■    WC2A  1QS 

Telephone  01  -242  3248/9    Telegrams  WALTER  STRONGROOMS  London  WC2A  1 QS 


BY  APPOINTMENT  ANTIQUE  DEALERS  TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 

MALLETT 

MALLETT  &  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD.,  40  NEW  BOND  STREET.  LONDON  WiY  OBS.  TELEPHONE:  01-499  74"  (5  lines) 
TELEX:  25692  CABLES:  MALLETSON  LONDON  WiY  OBS 
and  at  BOURDON  HOUSE,  2  DAVIES  STREET,  LONDON  WiY  iL] 
Also  Mallett  &  Son  (America)  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  396,  New  York  10028, 
Telephone:  876  9033,  Telex:  62580 


A  very  rare  early  19th  century  painted  single  four  poster  bed  with  a  cubist  design  in  shades  of  blue  and  off-white; 

the  bed  upholstered  in  pale  yellow  silk  of  the  finest  quality. 
French,  circa  1820 
Height:  8  ft.  2  ins.        Length:  6  ft.  6  ins.       Width:  3  ft.  4  ins. 


&  S.  £i?el  &rt  #allme*  Eft. 

APPRAISERS    ■    EVALUATORS    ■  AUCTIONEERS 


477  JARVIS  STREET  •  TORONTO.  ONTARIO.  CANADA  M4Y  2G8  •  TELEPHONE:  (416)  920-7877 


Antique  Louis  XV  hand-chased  gilt  bronze  decorated 
bureau; pairof  period  Louis XV bronze-dore candelabra; 
antique  Louis  XVI  bronze-dore  wall  clock. 


Toronto's  Largest  Galleries 
for 
Antiques 


RICHARD  GREEN 


44  Dover  Street 
London  W1X  4JQ 
01-493  7997 


Jacob  Bogdani(c.  1650-1720) 
Poultry  and  pigeons 
in  a  landscape 
Signed 

Canvas:  53  x  66  inches 


iver  by  Robert  Garrard 

jair  of  magnificent  oval  Soup  Tureens  on  stands, 
ngth  of  stands  21  inches.  Date  George  III,  1810. 


Newtnatv 

^  i 870-1976 


Canv«is:  27^  x  85  ins.  (70  x  22  cms.) 
Framed:  35  x  16  ins.  (89  x  41  cms.) 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD.  43a  DUKE  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S  AND  1/5  RYDER  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 
Telephone:  01-930  6068  Cables:  Newpic,  London,  S.W.I 

Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.  and  the  Society  of  London  Art  Dealers 


Exquisite  Solid  Silver  Table  Centrepieces 


bv  EDWARD  BARNARD 


table  centrepieces  were  last  produced  over  a  ce 
ago.  Recently,  the  old  drawings  and  patt< 
were  redise<A  en  d  by  the  original  makers,  silversmith 
Edward  Barnard  and  Sons  Ltd. 

The  hi  i  tv  of  this  famous  firm  dates  back  to 
and  has  been  assoc  ..  rd"  with  such  famous  silver  craftsmer 
John  Eme>    l> r.ry  Chawner,  Thomas  Whipham 
Francis  and  Anthom  V  ir.e  (  a  founder  member  of 

the  company).  Alii  nit.-d  number  of  these  table 
centrepieces  have  been  c  on  r  b.-ooned  by  us  and  may  no 
be  seen  in  our  showroom.  Knch  piece  is  hand  chased  by  cn 
depicting  children  .  ;  >'.uy  "round  the  base  of  a 
branches  of  which  cradle  a  beautiful  Waterford  Crystal  b 
There  are  six  other  vari.  .lions  showing  childre 
"he  -e  include  'See  saw'.  'Blindman  s  buff.  Hoops'  and  'VVhee 

outside,  (this  price  include-  insured  air  freight 
inquiries  should  be  addressed  to: 

PRESTONS  OF  BOLTON,  Silver  Departmc 
2  Deansgate,  Bolton,  BlI  (BT,  England 
Tel:  0204  25476  (3  lines}.  Telex: 


of  Bolton 


\  l<  imber  of  the 
Brit  ish  Ant  ique  Dealers 
Association 


75th 

anniversary 

The  Connoisseur  was  first  published  in  1901. 

Hardly  a  dealer  or  collector  of  age  then,  can  be  living  to-day.  Yet  a  glance  through 
the  first  year's  advertisements  shows  an  abundance  of  names  from  the  Antique 
shops  and  Galleries  of  the  day  that  are  household  words  in  the  vocabulary  of 
collectors  and  dealers  of  the  present  time. 

We  have  chosen  the  March  issue  to  celebrate  our  own  antiquity  and  hope  you  will 
join  us  in  making  this  occasion,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  1976  a  year  to  remember. 

We  should  welcome  not  only  celebratory  advertisements  from  you,  especially  in 
the  nostalgic  idiom  (for  an  entire  editorial  feature  on  early  Connoisseur  advertising 
forms  part  of  this  historic  issue),  but  still  all  the  notes,  photographs  and  reminiscences 
you  can  submit  to  make  this  an  issue  reflecting  the  very  life  of  the  magazine  itself. 

The  Editor  will  also  welcome  recollections  from  readers  of  long-standing. 


Yours  sincerely, 


Publisher 


THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS' ASSOCIATION 


20  RUTLAND  GATE 
LONDON  SW7  iBD 
oi  589  4128, 2102 


Sell  to  a  member  and  avoid  auctioneers 
increased  charges. 


A  list  of  members  will  be  sent  free  on  receipt  of  a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope 


to    The  Connoisseur,  February,  1976 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN 
GOLDSMITHS,  SILVERSMITHS,  1  JEWELLERS 
ASPREY  A  COMPANY,  LONDON 


p  r^y 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H.M.  QUEEN  ELIZABETH  THE  QUEEN  MOTHER 
JEWELLERS 
ASPREY  i.  COMPANY  LTD.,  LONDON 


An  exceptional  set  of  twenty  four 
George  III  dinner  plates  with  reed 
and  ribbon  border  and  engraved  with  coat  of  arms 
Makers,  Matthew  Boulton  and  John  Fothergill 
Birmingham,  1776. 
Diameter  9.5  inches 
Weight  382  ounces 


ASPREY  &  COMPANY  LIMITED,  165-169  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  W1Y  OAR.  TEL:  01,493  6767 


Telegrams:  Culleus  London 


alternative  entrance  at  22  Albemarle  Street,  London  W.1 


Telex:  25110 


T.  G.  BAYNE  LTD. 

THE  OAK  AND  WALNUT  SHOP 


A  Mid.  17th.  Century  Richly  Carved  Oak  Court  Cup- 
board carved  with  various  patterns,  of  medium  colour  and 
with  a  good  patina.  Circa.  1660.  Height  5  9V  Length 
4  11|  Depth  V9i". 


98  CRAWFORD  STREET 
LONDON,  W1H  IAN 
Tel:  01-723  6466  Cables:  OAKWAL,  London  wi 


L.  M.  CORNWALL 


A  Very  Good  Late  18th.  Century  Mahogany  "Architects"  Desk  with  tip  up  adjustable  top,  having  a 
long  drawer  with  three  dummy  fronts  to  the  top,  and  three  graduated  drawers  in  each  pedestal,  and 
with  nine  dummy  drawers  on  the  reverse  side,  of  good  rich  colour  and  with  a  good  patina.  Circa.  1790 
Height  2'  6£"  Length  4  6  Depth  2  7f 

101  Crawford  Street,  London,  W1H  IAN 

Cables:  MAROSAT  London  Wl.    Tel:  01-262  2509    01-723  6460 
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WEISBROD  &  DY  LTD. 

Fine  Oriental  Works  of  Art 

DIRECTORS:  GERALD  [.  WEISBROD.  M.D.,  MICHAEL  B.  WEISBROD,  ESQ. 

EXHIBITION 

JAPANESE  WOODBLOCK  PRINTS 
FROM  THE  BRUCE  VARCOE  COLLECTION 

Catalogue  by  Prof.  David  Waterhouse 

February  26th  -  March  13th,  1976 


Chuban;  SERIES  FIVE  VIRTUES,  Gi 
Signed  -  SUZUKI  HARUNOBU  ga 
First  State,  Good  Impression. 
Subject  Illustrated  in  Ledoux,  No  16,  and 
"Masterpieces  of  Ukiyo-e  in  Foreign  Collections", 
Nihon  Ukiyo-e  Kyokai,  1971,  No.  46. 

120  YORKVILLE  AVENUE, 
TORONTO,  M5R  1C2,  ONTARIO 
CANADA. 


TELEPHONE:  (416)  921-4396 
MONDAY-SATURDAY 
10.30  a.m.-5.30  p.m. 


n  Aalbekerweg  49 
Hulsberg  -  Holland 
Tel.  04405-1934 

3  Telex  56715 


Old 

and  modern 
paintings 

By  appointment  only 

Catalogue  collection  1  976,  "Paintings  1 7th -20th  century"  with  40  reproductions  £1 ,-  (USA  $5, -airmail) 

Rob  Noortman  Kunsthandel  BV 


Charles  Dufresne  1  876-1  938  Gouache  20  x  65  cm.  Signed. 

Provenance:  Jerome  Hill  collection,  U  S.A. 


FRANK  CARO 
GALLERY 
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a  selection  of 
fine  pieces  at... 


William  and  Mary 
walnut  veneered 
double-domed 
Bureau  Bookcase 
circa  1695 


A.ROCH  &  SONS  LIMITED 


99  Crawford  Street,  London  W I H  IAN  Telephone  Ol -724  0563 

9 


HEIM 

OLD  MASTER 
PAINTINGS  AND  SCULPTURES 

59  JERMYN  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S 
LONDON,  SW1Y  6LX 

Tel:  01-493  0688  Cables:  Heimgal,  London,  SW1Y  6LX 

Also  in  Paris:  15  Avenue  Matignon,  Paris  Mil 


A  superb  Georgian  silver  Warwick  vase 

with  cover  and  plated  liner 

by  Ernes  and  Barnard,  London  1827. 

Height  fifteen  inches. 

Width  fifteen  inches. 


W^kefield-Scearce 
Galleries 

HISTORIC  SCIENCE  HILL 
*  SHELBYVILLE,  KENTUCKY  40065 
Telephone  502  633-4382 
Member  of 

the  Art  and  Antique  Dealers  League  of  America,  Inc. 

Direct  Importers  of  British  Antique  Furniture, 
Silver,  Old  Sheffield  and  Decorative  Accessories 
Write  for  new  illustrated  catalogue,  $2 
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✓^r  Wembei  British  tnliqueDt 


Fine  Eighteenth  and  Marly  Nineteenth  Century 
Furniture  and  Works  of  Art 

67-70  CHALK  FARM  ROAD • LONDON  NWl   01-485  1504  01-267  2767 


Set  »t  eight  Sheraton  period  black  and  gold 
decorated  dining  chairs,  comprising  six  single 
chairs  and  two  elbow  chairs. 
Ca.  1800. 


Set  of  eight  Regency  period  mahogany  dining 
chairs  with  brass  inlay,  comprising  six  single 
chairs  and  two  elbow  chairs. 
Ca.  1810. 


ALGERNON  ASPREY,  27  BRUTON  STREET.  LONDON  W1X  8HA.  TEL :  01  -629  2608.  CABLES :  ALGYASPREY  LDN  TELEX :  21 142 


14  Old  Bond  Street .  London  W 1 

Te'ephone  01-491  7408 

Colnaghi's 

IIli  strated  catalogue  on  request  £1 

Including  postage: 

UK  £1.25,  Europe  £1.50 

US  $3  (surface)  i  $5  (air) 


10  February -10  March  1976 

Monday  -  Friday  10  -  6.00    Saturday  10  -  1 

An  Exhibition 

Five  Hundred  Years  of  Fine  Prints 

The  exhibition  iacludes  work  by 

Diirer,  Mantegna,  Van  Leyden,  Brueghel.  Ca'lot,  Renbrandt, 
Piranev,  B'ake,  Coya  Toi''ou- ;-Lau;re :  a.-d  Pcas^o. 


Israhel  \an  Meckenem  c.  14  45  -  1503 
Christ  and  the  Apostles  after  M  .Schongauer 
A  group  of  12,  lacking  only  Lehrs  251 
of  this  very  rare  set 
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Announce  their  change  of  address 
to 

119  MOUNT  STREET  LONDON  W.i 


TELEPHONE  01-493  0444 


BLAIRTIQUE  LONDON  W.  1 


AB  STOCKHOLMS  AUKTIONSVERK 

Established  1674 


AUCTION  30th  MARCH  -  3rd  APRIL 


catalogue  available  from  15th  March 


Norrtullsgatan  6 


10233  STOCKHOLM 


Tel.  08/34.07.20 


James  I  silver  seal  top  Spoon,  London 
1614.  Maker  WL  conjoined  (see  Jackson 
1 13).  Set  of  six  George  IV  silver  W  ine 
Labels  London  1820.  maker  Wm.  Elliott. 
James  II  silver  Trefid  Spoon.  London 
1686.  maker  WM.  (Jackson  p.  145., 


AIR  OR  SURFACE 
DELIVERIES 
ARRANGED. 


Left  to  right,  pair  of  George  III  cast  silver  Candlesticks,  maker 
Ebenezer  Coker,  London  1766.  Height  1  1  ins.  43  ozs.  Set  of  four 
William  IV  silver  Salts,  maker  Jos.  Wilmore,  Birmingham  1830.  George  II 
silver  Coffee  Pot  with  fine  contemporary  chasing.  Maker  Thos  Gilpin, 
London  1750.  Height  10,  ins.  31  ozs.  Pr.  mid  19th  c.  cast  and  silver  plated 
Candelabra,  maker  Elkington  &  Co.,  circa  1850.  Height  21 1  ins. 
George  III  silver  six  cup  Egg  Cruet,  maker  WB,  London  1810.  complete 
with  set  of  six  silver  Spoons,  London  1797.  Height  inc.  handle  85  ins. 
44  ozs.  Pr.  George  III  silver  Butter  Boats  with  finely  cast  laurel  leaf 
borders  &  cartouches  enclosing  crests.  Maker  Fras  Butty  &  Nicks, 
Dumee,  London  1771.  Height  41  ins.  35  ozs. 


Gavina  Ewart 

(G.  EWART  &  SON) 

21a  Greenhill  St.,  Stratford-on-Avon, 

Warwickshire. 

Telephone:  Stratford  (ST D  0789)  3317. 
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NORMAN  CHARLES 


FINE  ARTS 


OLD  HAKE  HOUSE 
HASLEMERE  SURREY 


VALENCIES — MADRID 

DON  VICENTE  LOPEZ  Y  PORTANA  1772-1X50  ON  CANVAS  (49.5  x 50.8 cm)  (19I x 20 in. 

"DIANA  AND  ENDYMION" 

IN  FINE  CARVED  GILT 
FRAME 

LITERATURE  BENEZIT 
MUS:  MADRID  (PRADO) 


By  Appointment 


Telephone;  Haslemere  51771 


Cables:  Charlesart  Haslemere 


21 


WILLIAM  BLAKE  (1757-1827)  "Adam  and  Eve  Leaving  Paradise*' 

Pencil  and  ink  on  paper,  5V4"x  (i3/8".  Ex  Coll.  William  Augustus  White    Exh.  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art.  (1939) 
Reproduced  in  (45):  "Drawings  of  William  Blake",  Sir  Geoffrey  Keynes.  (1970) 
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A  completely  new  colour  edition  of  the  unrivalled 

The  Connoisseur 
Complete 

Encyclopedia 


of  Antiques 


The  range  and  comprehensiveness  of  the 
information  in  this  Encyclopedia  is  unrivalled 
in  any  other  single  volume.  The  Connoisseur 
Complete  Encyclopedia  of  Antiques  has  been 
completely  redesigned  and  brought  up-to- 
date  to  meet  the  needs  of  collectors  today. 
The  text,  written  by  highly  qualified  experts 
and  revised  to  take  account  of  new 
discoveries,  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
major  chapters  enabling  each  subject  to  be 
dealt  with  in  an  authoritative  and  rounded 
way.  There  are  approximately  500  colour 
illustrations,  500  black  and  white 
photographs  and  360  line  drawings. 

The  great  range  of  subjects  includes 
furniture,  silver,  pottery  and  porcelain, 
glass,  clocks  and  watches,  jewelry, 
needlework  and  embroidery,  metalwork, 
prints,  carpets  and  rugs,  arms  and  armour, 
coins  and  medals  and  scientific  instruments. 
New  interests  included  are:  antiquities  and 
ethnographica,  oriental  antiques,  art 
nouveau,  art  deco  and  the  arts  and  crafts 
movement. 


if. 


From  good  bookshops  or  in  case  of  difficulty  direct  from  the 
publishers:  The  Connoisseur,  Books  Division,  Chestergate 
House,  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road,  London  SWlV  1HF. 
(Please  send  £\ 3.50  to  cover  post  and  packing.) 


£13.00 


The  Connoisseur 


S.  MARCHANT  &  Son 


CHINESE  and  JAPANESE  Works  of  Art 


A  CHINESE  PORCELAIN 
"FAMILLE  ROSE" 
GOLDEN  CARPTUREEN 
AND  COVER, 
8a  ins.  long,  Ch'ien  Lung 
1736-1795 


*For  a  similar  piece  see  Oriental 
Lowestoft  by  J.  A.  Lloyd  Hyde 
No.  32  Plate  XII 


120  KENSINGTON 
CHURCH  STREET, 
LONDON,  W8  4BH. 

CABLE:  MARCHANSON 
LONDON  W8 
TEL:  01  -229  5319 


BIGGS 


of 

MAIDENHEAD 
(F.  R.  &  M.  H.  STAMP) 


EST.  1866 
Over  100  years 
of  fine  dealing. 


Extremely  rare  linen  or 
book  press  finely  veneered 
in  walnut  with  original 
brass  furnishings  and 
retaining  its  original  oak 
leaves. 

17th  Century  Dutch. 
Height  86"  (216cm) 
Width  33"  (84cm) 
Depth  20s"  (52cm) 


Open  Tuesday  to  Saturday.  Closed  Monday 
Hare  Hatch  Grange,  Nr.  Twyford.  Berks. 
Telephone:  Wargrave  (STD0735  22)  3281 
(Leave  M4  at  Junction  No.  9) 


Mayorcas  Ltd. 


Member  of  the  BAD  A  Ltd. 


Rare  SPANISH  Mid-1  6th  century  Orphrey  of  St-John, 
the  Evangelist  2'  7"  x  2'  5"  (79  cms  x  74  cms).  Worked 
in  superbly  colourful  laid-silk-work,  and  gold  and 
silver  metal  threads.  Mounted  on  stretcher  with  old 
linen  background.  In  excellent  condition. 

38  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's 


London  S.W.I. 


Telephone:  01-629  4195 
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,1  ()  H  \  FALTER 


"Centennial  Fourth  of  July" 

John  Falter,  one  of  America's  most 
gifted  illustrators,  shows  his  love 
for  his  country  in  this  happy  version 
of  an  early  western  Fourth  of  July 
celebration. 


'The  Card  Players"  Jose  Domingo- Munoz 

Date  -  1  9th  Century 
Canvas  size  -  1  6i"  x  1 3"  -  45  x  30  cm 
Outside  frame  -  22i"  x  1 9"  -  74  x  58  cm 


"In  Toronto" 
Fine  Paintings  by 
recorded  artists 


including  works  by: 

W.  Anderson,  F.  Andreotti,  Berne  Bellecour,  F.  A.  Bridgman, 
Arnesby  Brown,  R.A.,  Rosa  Bonheur,  J.  B.  Burgess,  A.  de  Breanski, 
D.  Y.  Cameron,  Ivan  Choultse,  Vincent  Clare,  Montague  Dawson, 
H.  C.  Delpy,  E.  Detaille,  T.  E.  Duverger,  Dietz  Edzard,  Suzanne 
Eisendieck,  Th.  Frere,  E.  L.  Garrido,  Frederick  Goodall,  R.  A.,  Paul 
Grolleron,  Leon  L.  Hermite,  J.  J.  Henner,  Joseph  Highmore,  Bernard 
de  Hogg,  W.  Lee  Hankey,  Aston  Knight,  Dame  Laura  Knight, 
Ridgeway  Knight,  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  L.  Lassalle,  B.  W.  Leader, 
Franz  von  Lenbach,  T.  M.  F.  Lybaert,  Han  van  Meegeren, 
Franz  Moormans,  Wm.  J.  Muller,  Ch.  Pecrus,  Allan  Ramsay,  Sir  Henry 
Raeburn,  Antonio  Reyna,  Lucio  Rossi,  Ferdinand  RoybetW.  Denby 
Sadler,  G.  Seignac,  Eisman  Seminowsky.Wm.  Shayer,  Sr.  Mari  Tenkate, 
F.  W.  Watts,  G.  F.  Watts,  Florent  Willems,  Felix  Ziem  and  others. 


FREDERICK  THOM  GALLERIES 

194  Bloor  Street  West 
(just  west  of  Park  Plaza  Hotel) 
Toronto  M5S  1T8,  Canada 

Telephone:  921-3522 
Area  Code:  416 


SILVER  GILT  ETROG  CONTAINER 


FINE  SELECTION  OF  JEWISH  ANTIQUES 


"MORIAH"*  ANTIQUE  JUDAICA 
28  WEST  46  STREET 
NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10036 
TEL:  (212)  245-1317 

OPEN  WEEKDAYS  9  -  5    CLOSED  SATURDAYS 
OPEN  SUNDAYS  11-4 
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:rnating  gold  and  silver  reeded 
irette  case  with  sapphire  thumb- 
:e.  Workmaster:  August  Ho  liming. 


it-colour  gold  compact,  the  central  compartment  enamelled 
lescent  oyster  with  diamond  thumb-piece.  Workmaster: 


Gold-mounted 
silver 
Bonbonniere 
enamelled 
translucent  peach  with  diamond  thumb- 
piece.  Workmaster:  Anders  Nevalainen. 


BY  CARL  FABERGE 


'er-gilt 
irette  case 
oncave  form 
ped  for  the 
ket  with  sapphire 
mb-piece.  Workmaster: 
;ust  Hollming. 


Silver  cigarette 
case  of  nugget 
finish  (samorodok) 
with  ruby  thumb- 
piece.  Workmaster: 
Andrej  Gorianov. 


HOSE  ABOUT  TO  SELL  When  you  sell  to  us,  the  sum  we  offer  is  the  actual  amount 
eceive  without  any  deduction  whatsoever,  whereas  some  of  our  auction  houses  are  now, 
ect,  taking  18.18%  from  you  the  seller  in  addition  to  their  usual  incidental  charges. 


The  latest  edition  of  "The  Art  of  Carl  Faberge"  by  A.  Kenneth  Snowman 
(Faber  ^17.50)  has  been  reprinted  and  is  now  available 
in  Book  Shops  and  at  14,  Grafton  Street. 


Roy  Miles 


Fine  Paintings 


ENGLISH 
AND 
EUROPEAN 
PAINTINGS 
OF 
SPECIAL 
INTEREST 


NEW  CATALOG!  FE  ON  REQUEST 


Roy  Miles  Fine  Paintings  Limited 

6  Duke  Street  St.  James's  London  SW1 
Telephone:  01-930  86(55 
Telex:  Milesart  London  916187 

Gallery  Hours :  Monday  to  Friday  loam  to  6pm  •  Saturday  toam  to  ipm 


Pull  anb  pear  mwt* 

406  Linden  Avenue,  Wilmette,  Illinois  60091. Telephone  (312)  256-6626 


Two  Russian  Imperial  Porcelain  eggs.  The  larger  one  with  the 


cypher  of  Tsar  Nicholas  II  and  the  Imperial  Crown  in  gold,  and 
the  other  with  the  cypher  of  his  daughter,  the  Grand  Duchess 
Tatiana  Nicolaevna,  with  the  Imperial  Crown  also  in  gold. 
Catalogue  available  oti  request. 
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Goteborgs  Auktionsverk  

Tredje  Langgatan  7-9,  S-41303  Gothenburg,  Sweden 
Phone.  031/24  58  05,  14  47  39 

Auction: 

Wednesday-Friday,  March  24-26  Catalogues  on  request 
Preview: 

Sunday-Tuesday,  March  21-23 


Bodhisattva,  Burma,  17/18  cent.  Tabriz,  220  x  343  cm.  Madonna  with  child, 

Bronze,  h.  125  cm.  15/16  cent.  Wood,  h.  112  cm. 


Goteborgs  Auktionsverk 

Tredje  Langgatan  7-9,  S-41303  Gothenburg,  Sweden 
Phone.  031/24  58  05,  14  47  39 


It 

Master  of  St.  Gudule,  about  1485. 
Oil  on  panel,  58  x  42  cm. 


Jan  Gossaert,  1478-1533. 
Oil  on  panel,  30  x  30  cm. 


Daniel  Seghers,  1590-1661. 
Oil  on  panel,  64  x  50  cm. 


Pieter  van  den  Bosch,  1613-1663. 
Signed  1650.    Oil  on  canvas,  63  x  52. 


Gotebergs  Auktionsverk 

Tredje  Langgatan  7-9,  S-41303  Gothenburg,  Sweden 
Phone.  031/24  58  05,  14  47  39  


Philips  Wouverman,  i(>iy-i668. 
Signed.  Oil  on  copper,  28  x  37  cm 


A  rare 

and  remarkable  Murillo. 
At  the  Royal  Academy. 


1550-1700 


1 550- 1 700,  The  Golden  Age  of  Spanish 
Painting  when  Murillo,  Velazquez,  El  Greco  and  many 
others  enriched  the  world  with  masterpieces. 
From  10  January  for  nine  weeks  only,  78  examples 
of  these  rare  and  remarkable 
paintings  will  be  on  view  at  the 
Academy  All  are  from  Spain, 

many  from  private  collections 

eand  foundations  and  on  public 
^  view  for  the  first  time. 
It  is  an  exhibition  not 
to  be  missed. 


Goldeg  _ 
aPairC   *  6 


Royal  Academy  of  Arts.    10  January-14  March. 


JONATHAN  JOSEPH 

TIFFANY  LAMPS  •  TIFFANY  GLASS 
P.O.  Box  1269  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
Telephone  (212)  758-0033 

We  are  interested  in  purchasing  and  appraising  Tiffany  from  estates 
and  private  owners  throughout  the  United  States.  Consultations 
with  Dealers,  Bankers,  and  Attorneys  are  welcome.  We  shall  furnish 
references,  upon  request,  from  over  fifteen  years  experience  and 
research  in  the  speciality  ot  Tiffany. 
Member:  Appraisers  Association  of  America 


Frank  E.  Fowler 

Representing 

Andrew 
Wyeth 


by  appointment  only 

P.O.  Box  247 
Lookout  Mountain,  Tennessee  37350 
Telephone  (615)  821-3081 
TELEX:  558  354— ANSB  TRANSWORLD  CTA 
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<ffiare  &uj&tJu  and  Contitieiitai  ofiAy&r,  c/Minia/af^. 


A  fine  early  XVII  Century  German 
Silver  gilt  mounted  nautilus  shell 
by  Jeremias  Michael, 
Augsburg  C.  1620. 
Height  22.5  cms. 

An  example  from  our  Collection 
of  Antique  Continental  Silver. 


Valuations  for  Probate,  Insurance  and  Division 

Telephone:  01-629  6261    Telegraphic  Address  "Euclase  London  H'.T 


Christie's 


Thursday,  February  12th 
at  11  a.m.  and  2.30  p.m. 


Victorian  Furniture,  Objects 

of  Art,  Eastern  Rugs  and  Carpets 

The  Properties  of  The  Hon.  Mark  Agar 
The  Marquess  of  Hamilton 
The  late  Dr.  E.  P.  Andreae 
and  others. 


French  ormolu-mounted  and 
inlaid  jewel  cabinet,  designed 
by  C.  Rossigneux  and  made 
by  P.  Christofle  and  H.  Bouilhet, 
361  in.  (92.7cm.)  wide,  99in. 
(251.3cm.)  high. 


Mid- Victorian  walnut  centre 
table,  the  circular  top  inset 
with  eight  Italian  mosaic  panels 
of  views  of  Rome  surrounding 
a  central  panel  of  Romulus  and 
Remus  and  the  wolf,  central 
plaque  signed  L.  Moglia,  44i  in. 
( 1 1 3cm.)  diam. 


Catalogue  (11  plates,  including  1  in  colour) ,  available  from  our  London  Office,  price  55p.  post  paid, 
or  from  our  New  York  Office,  price  $2  post  paid. 

All  sales  subject  to  the  conditions  printed  in  the  catalogues. 


Christie's 


Monday,  March  1st  and 
Tuesday,  March  2nd 


Important  Chinese  Export  Porcelain 


Famille  rose  sauce-tureen 
modelled  as  a  crab,  Ch'ien 
Lung,  ii  in.  (22  cm.)  wide. 


Famille  rose  plate,  painted 

en  grisaille  with  Elizabeth  Gunning,  after 

Gavin  Hamilton,  Ch'ien  Lung, 

9  in.  (23  cm.)  wide. 


Famille  rose  plate  painted  with  a  Scottish 
piper  and  soldier.  Ch'ien  Lung,  9  in. 
(23  cm.)  diam. 


Pair  of  rose  Imari  mandarin 
baluster  vases  and  covers,  with 
seated  Buddhistic  lion  rinials. 
c.  1720,  49  in.  (124.5  cm.)  high. 


C  dialogue  (112  illustrations,  including  5  in  colour),  available  from  our  London  Office,  price 
£3.30  post  paid,  or  from  our  New  York  Office,  price  $5  post  paid. 

All  sales  subject  to  the  conditions  printed  in  the  catalogues. 
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Christie's 


Friday,  March  5th 


Modern  British  Paintings,  Drawings  and  Bronzes 
including  a  gold  sculpture  by  Kenneth  Armitage 

The  Properties  of  The  late  Fletcher  Jones,  sold  by  order  of  his  Executor,  Bank  of 
America,  The  late  Lord  Holford,  F.R.I.B.A.,  The  late  Edward  Seago,  Esq.  and  others. 


Sculptural  Figures,  by  Henry  Moore,  O.M.,  C.H.,  signed  and  dated  '33, 
pen,  black  ink,  grey  wash  and  pencil,  15  in.  by  22  in.  (38.1  cm.  by  55.8  cm.). 


Steeplechasing;  Going  down  to  the  start,  c.  1936,  b 
signed,  24}  in.  by  33  in.  (61.5  cm.  by  83.8  cm.). 


Sir  Alfred  Munnings.  P.R.A.. 


Catalogue  (28  illustrations) ,  available  from  our  London  Office,  price  €1.35  post 
paid,  or  from  our  New  York  Office,  price  %4  post  paid. 

All  sales  subject  to  the  conditions  printed  in  the  catalogues. 


Christie's 


Tuesday,  March  9th 


The  Robert  Strauss  Collection  of  Works  of  Art  by  Carl  Faberge 


Enamelled  gold  star-shaped 
desk  clock,  by  Carl  Faberge, 
workmaster  Michael  Perchin, 
5  in.  (12.7  cm.)  diam. 


Octagonal  enamelled  gold  Imperial 
presentation  snuff-box,  by  Carl 
Faberge,  signed,  3-4  in.  (8.3  cm.)  diam. 


Silver  serpent,  by  Carl 
Faberge,  workmaster 
Johan  Viktor  Aarne, 
7|  in.  (19.5  cm.)  wide. 


Vase  of  anemones,  by 
Carl  Faberge\  signed, 
7 1  in.  (18.5  cm.)  high. 


Catalogue  (26  illustrations  in  colour),  available  from  our  London  Office,  price  £2.30 
post  paid,  or  from  our  New  York  Office,  price  $7  post  paid. 

All  sales  subject  to  the  conditions  printed  in  the  catalogues. 


Our  representatives  in  America : 

New  York:  Perry  T.  Rathbone,  Christopher  Burge,  David  Hall,  Stephen  Massey 

867  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021.  Tel:  (212)  744.4017. 
Telex:  New  York  620721.  Cables:  Chriswoods.  N.Y. 

8  King  Street  St  James's  London  swiY  6QT 

Telegrams :  Christian:  London  SWi    Telephone:  (01)  839  9060    Telex:  916429 


18th  c.  Chinese  Armorial 
Export  Porcelain  —  61  pieces 


BILL  CORNFILLD  GALLERY 

A  n tiqu.es    In  terior  Design 
1295  Coast  Village  Road  Santa  Barbara.  California  93108 
  (805)969-3337   


Red  Lacquer  Chinoisserie  Kneehole  Desk  —  Circa  1690 


17TH  AND  18TH  CENTURY  ANTIQUES  OF  THE  FINEST  QUALITY 
ALSO,    I9TH    CENTURY     COLLECTION    OF    AMERICAN  PAINTINGS 

RICHARD  YEAKEL  ANTIQUES 

1175  So.  Coast  Hwy.  •  Laguna  Beach,  Ca.  92651  •  (714)  494-5526 


Gallery  Leslie  Smith 

Van  der  Oudermeulenlaan  6 
Wassenaar 
The  Netherlands 
Telephone:  (01751)  79075 

WE  ARE  INTERESTED 

IN  PURCHASING 
FINE  19th.  CENTURY 
DUTCH  PAINTINGS 


Write  or  telephone  Leslie  Smith 
in  the  Netherlands  or 
in  the  United  States: 

E.  J.  Smith  Associates 
420B  Highland  Ave. 
Cheshire,  Conn.  06410 
Tel.  (203)  272-2620 


H.  S.  WELLBY 


Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver 


Paintings 


A  tine  quality  Russian  sil\er  tureen  and  cover 
ST.  PETERSBURG  1760 
by 

IV  AN  FROLOV 
diameter  17.5  cm.  (7  ins.)  height  18.0  cm  (7j  ins.)  1100  gm.  (35  oz.) 

16c  Grafton  Street,  London,  VV1 

Telephone:  01-493  1597 


SEND  FOR  COLOR  P 
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appointment    230  licit  li  1  1<>  Street 
Neponsit,  New  York,  I  I<>(»1 
(212)  945-1279 


CHARLES  MERRILL  MOUNT 


"What  the  World  Needs  is  a  good  $5000  Portrait" 


Last  of  the  international  portrait  painters,  the  works  of  Charles  Merrill  Mount  are  found  as  often  in  Paris,  V  enice,  and 
New  York,  as  in  England  and  Ireland.  He  is  also  that  rare  phenomenon  in  the  art  world  today,  a  practicing  artist  with  a 
University  education  which  has  enabled  him  to  carry  on  a  second  career  as  "expert"  and  biographer  of  John  Singer  Sargent, 
Gilbert  Stuart,  and  Claude  Monet. 


DELOMOSNE 
AND  SON  LIMITED 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


An  exceptionally  fine  dressed  Dish  Light, 
the  ormolu  galleries  cast  as  continuous 
fruiting  vine.  Circa  1810.  Height  3  ft  5  ins. 


4  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD 
KENSINGTON 
LONDON  W.8 

TELEPHONE  01-937  1804 

CABLEGRAMS: 
DELOMOSNE  LONDON  W.8 


The  \inth  Annual  Spring 


Si.  James's 
Antiques  Fair 


ST  JAMES'S  ANTIQUES  FAIR 

THE  PICCADILLY  HOTEL, 
Piccadilly,  London  W.1. 

Monday  -  Friday  FEBRUARY  23-27 
11-8  daily  (2.30  p.m.  first  day) 

Furniture  pre- 1 8 JO 
other  antiques  prc-l8"JO 


Antique  Silver 
Sheffield  Plate 
Antique  Jewellery 


HARRY 

CHERNACK 

LTD. 

of  Edinburgh 


85  ROSE  STREET  -  PHONE  031-225  3038 


Detailed  Editorial  Indexes 

for  The  Connoisseur  arc  published 
three  times  a  year  at  ^4.50  each 

From 

The  Circulation  Dept., 
The  National  Magazine  Co.  Ltd., 
22  Armoury  Way,  London,  SW18  lHA 
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Bonhams  February  Sales 
at  the  Montpelier  Galleries 


17th  Silver  and  Plate. 
i(Sth  Prints. 

19th  English  and  Continental 
Furniture. 

19th  17th,  1 8th  &  19th  Century 
European  Paintings. 

20th  Porcelain 
and  Works  of  Art. 


3rd  Silver  and  Plate. 

4th  Watercolours, 
Drawings  and  Prints. 

5th  English  and  Continental 
Furniture. 

5th  Selected  Paintings. 

6th  Porcelain 
and  Works  of  Art. 


A  Battened  Enamel  plaque 
printed  in  pale  lilac,  with 
Venus  begging  alms  from  Vulcan. 
To  be  sold  Friday  27th  February. 


25th  20th  Century  Paintings, 
Drawings  and  Graphics. 

26th  English  and  Continental 
Furniture. 

26th  17th,  1 8th  &  19th  Century 
European  Paintings. 

th  English  and  Continental 
^orcelain,  Portrait  JVliniatures 
and  Works  of  Art. 


10th  Fine  \\  ines,  including 
Classed  Growth  Claret  and 
Domaine  Bottled  Burgundy 
nth  Fine  Furs. 

12th  English  and  Continental 
Furniture. 

12th  17th,  i8th&  19th  Century 
European  Paintings. 

13th  Clocks  and  Watches. 

All  sales  start  at  1 1  am. 
Viewing  two  days  prior  to  sale. 


A  George  III  black  japanned  long 
case  clock.  Signed  and  dated 
William  and  Mary  Cooper  1  76  j. 
Height 7' 5"  (226cm). 
To  be  sold  Friday  ijtli  February. 


Portrait  Miniature  of  a 
lady  by  I.  P Inner.  To  be  sold 
Friday  27th  February. 


W.  &  F.  C.  BONHAM  AND 
SONS  EIMITED 
Montpelier  St,  Knightshridge, 
London  S\\  7  iHH. 
Telephone  01-584  9161. 


8  Atholl  Crescent,  Perth. 
Telephone  Perth  (0738)  32302  ; 

Rue  Pedro-Meylan  1,  Geneva, 
Switzerland. Telephone 36  60  9: 


Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  newyork 

980  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021     Telephone:  (212)  472  3400    Telegrams:  Parkgal,  New  York    Telex:  New  York  232643 

1 1  'ednesday,  1  -tlx  March,  at  8  pin 

IMPORTANT  IMPRESSIONIST  AND  MODERN  PAINTINGS  AND  SCULPTURE 

from  the  Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jose/ Rosensaft,  New  York 
Illustrated  catalogue  $10  by  mail,  sale  no.  3847  For  further  information  telephone  (212)  472  3548 


Claude  Monet,  La  Seine  a  I  ernon,  '83,  signed,  oil  on  canvas,  59  by  73.6  cm.  (23}  by  29  inches) 


Thursday,  1 8th  March,  at  2  pin 

NINETEENTH  AND  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  DRAWINGS  AND  WATERCOLOURS 

collected  by  the  late  Lester  Avnct 
Illustrated  catalogue  $7  by  mail,  sale  no.  3848  For  further  information  telephone  (212)  472  3545 

Both  sales  on  view  from  Wednesday,  10th  March 
Order  catalogues  by  sale  number,  enclose  cheque  in  U.S.  dollars 

Tickets  required  for  admission  to  the  evening  sale  in  the  Main  Salesroom. 
Address  written  application  to  Special  Projects  Department. 

Catalogues  available  from  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  Inc.,  7660  Beverly  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California  90036,  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  &  Co., 
34-35  New  Bond  Street,  London  Wi  A  2AA  and  from  representatives  in  Amsterdam,  Boston,  Brussels,  Buenos  Aires,  Edinburgh,  Florence,  Houston, 
Johannesburg,  Madrid,  Melbourne,  Milan,  Monaco,  Mumch,  Paris,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Stockholm,  Tehran,  Toronto  and  Zurich 


Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  losangeles 

7660  Beverly  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California  90036    Telephone:  (213)  937  5130    Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Los  Angeles    Telex:  Los  Angeles  677120 

announce  a  week  of  important  sales  from 
Sunday,  7th  March  to  Thursday,  nth  March 

On  view  from  Friday,  27th  February  to  Sunday,  7th  March 


Sunday,  ~ih  March,  (it  t  pin 

FINE  AMERICAN 
AND  EUROPEAN  FIREARMS 

including  the  Colt  formerly  owned  by  Bat  Mastcrson,  a  Colt  Walker 
Dragoon  and  the  Smith  and  Wesson  Schoefield  revolver  owned  by  Frank 
|ames;  also  including  cased  sets  of  European  pistols,  a  presentation 
Winchester  66  from  Argentina  and  a  fine  ivory-stocked  Winchester  66. 

Monday,  8th  March,  at  2  pm 

OLD  MASTER  AND  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 
EUROPEAN  AND  AMERICAN  PAINTINGS 

including  works  by  Franchen,  Jules  Dupre,  Frederick  William  Watts, 
Theodore  Rousseau,  Remington,  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  Russell,  Curry, 
|ohn  W.  Casilear,  Chase,  Marin  and  Mary  Cassatt. 

Monday,  8th  March,  at  8  pin 

RUGS,  CARPETS  AND  TAPESTRIES  AND 
ENGLISH  AND  CONTINENTAL 
FURNITURE  AND  DECORATIONS 

including  a  highly  important  Kum  Kapu  (Herekc)  silk  and  metallic  thread 
animal  rug,  a  fine  Hcriz  silk  prayer  rug,  red  niche  and  ivory  niche 
Tabriz  prayer  rugs;  furniture  and  decorations  including  a  Louis  XV 
ormolu-mounted  bureau  plat  signed  Carel,  a  Georgian  architect's  table 
and  a  pair  of  Carl  Thiemme  covered  vases. 

Tuesday,  gth  March,  at  2  pin 

FINE  ENGLISH,  CONTINENTAL  AND  AMERICAN 
SILVER  AND  RUSSIAN  WORKS  OF  ART 

including  an  American  coffee  pot,  Philip  Syng,  Philadelphia,  c.  1760, 
Continental  silver  including  an  Augsburg  tankard,  c.  1630,  several  18th 
century  Swedish  beakers  and  Paul  Storr  silver;  Russian  works  of  art 
including  good  enamels  and  objects  de  vitrinc. 

Tuesday,  gth  March,  at  8  pm 

FINE  JEWELLERY 

including  a  platinum  and  diamond  ring,  set  with  one  emerald-cut  diamond 
weighing  approximately  8.50  carats  and  two  tapered  baguette  diamonds 
weighing  1.20  carats  approximately;  a  platinum,  diamond  and  cultured 
pearl  five-bank  bracelet,  set  with  thirty-nine  pearls  and  twelve  spacers  set 
with  twenty-four  full-cut  diamonds,  clasp  set  with  eight  brilliant-cut 
diamonds,  weighing  a  total  of  approximately  9.60  car  its. 

Wednesday,  10th  March,  at  2  pm 
NINETEENTH  AND  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 
WORKS  OF  ART 

including  an  all-ripple  favrile  glass  table  lamp,  a  rare  Tiffany  leaded  glass 
ball  and  bronze  table  lamp  (sec  Tuck  collection)  and  a  blue  on  amber 
dragonfly  table  lamp. 


Thursday,  1  uh  March,  at  2  pm  and  8  pin.  A  large  blue  and  white  dish, 
early  15th  century,  43.8  cm.  diameter  ( 1 7]  inches) 


Wednesday,  10th  March,  at  8  pm 

IMPRESSIONIST  AND  MODERN  PAINTINGS 
AND  PRINTS 

including  works  by  Camille  Pissarro,  Kecs  Van  Dongen,  Francisco  Zuniga, 
Augustc  Herbin,  Kandmsky,  Picasso,  Marie  Laurencin,  Jacques  Villon  and 
Rov  Lichtcnstein. 


Thursday,  1  uh  March,  at  2  pm  and  8  pm 

IMPORTANT  CHINESE  CERAMICS,  JADES 
AND  WORKS  OF  ART 

including  a  rare  and  important  large  early  15th  century  blue  and  white 
dish,  a  fine  and  rare  Hsiian  Te  marked  blue  and  white  phoenix  dish,  an 
early  15th  century  blue  and  white  gourd  flask,  two  early  15th  century  blue 
and  white  dishes,  a  Hsiim  Te  marked  blue  and  white  baluster  vase,  two 
Hsiian  Te  marked  blue  and  white  bowls,  two  Cheng  Te  marked  blue 
and  white  bowls,  a  large  collection  of  jade  and  hardstone  carvings, 
ivories,  lacquer  wares  and  netsuke. 


Illustrated  catalogue  $10  ($14  domestic  mail,  $16  overseas  mail) 
Catalogue  available  from  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  Inc.,  980  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  1002 1,  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  Inc.,  232  Clarendon  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.  021 16,  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  Inc.,  3 196  Gallcria  Post  Oak,  501 5  Westhcimcr  Road,  Houston,  Texas  77027  and  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  &  Co., 

34-35  New  Bond  Street,  London  WiA  2AA 


Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  south  africa  (Pty)  Ltd. 


P.O.  Box  31010,  Braamfontein,  Johannesburg    Telephone:  (11)  724  5967/6029 
Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Johannesburg    Telex:  8-3636  SA 


at  the  Carlton  Hotel,  Johannesburg 


Tuesday,  16th  March,  at  10  am  and  2.30  pm 

AFRICANA  AND 
OTHER  SOUTH  AFRICAN  BOOKS 


Wednesday,  17th  March,  at  2  pm 

IMPORTANT  AFRICANA 
AND  SOUTH  AFRICAN  PAINTINGS, 
WATERCOLOURS  AND  SCULPTURE 

Thursday,  18th  March,  at  1  1.30  am 
RUGS  AND  CARPETS 

at  2.30  pm 
IMPORTANT  CAPE, 
ENGLISH  AND  DUTCH  SILVER 


Gwclo  Goodman,  C.root  Constantia,  signed  with  initials, 
77  by  92  cm.  (30}  by  36}  inches) 


the  property  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
zni  other  owners 


On  view  from  12th  to  ]6th  March, 
9  am  to  6  pm  (excluding  Sunday  14th) 
Saturday,  9  am  to  1  pm 


Thomas  Baincs, 
Shipping  off  Table  Bay, 
signed  and  dated  Grahamstown 
Nov.  9,  1848, 

46  by  65  cm.  (18  J  by  25  \  inches) 


Saturday,  14th  February 
FINEST  CAPE  WINES 
at  Nederburg,  Cape  Province,  in  association  with  Stellenbosch  Farmers  Wineries 

There  will  be  a  tasting  on  the  day  of  Sale 


Sotheby's  Belgravia 

19  Motcomb  Street,  London  SWiX  8LB    Telephone:  01-235  431 1    Telegrams:  Gavel,  London    Telex:  London  24454 

Tuesday,  9th  March,  at  1 1  am 


FINE  VICTORIAN  PAINTINGS,  DRAWINGS  AND  WATERCOLOURS 


Frederick  Lord  Leighton,  P.R.  A.,  R.W.S., 
Venus  Disrobing  for  the  Bath, 
201  by  89  cm.  (79  by  35  inches) 
Exhibited:  Royal  Academy,  1867,  No.  489 


Noel  Laura  Nisbet,  The  Sleeping  Beauty, 
signed,  55  by  74  cm.  (2i£  by  29]  inches) 


George  Frederick  Watts,  OM.,  R.A. 

Love  and  Death, 
130  by  70  cm.  (5 1  j  by  27  J  inches) 
Collection :  The  Watts  Gallery 


Harry  Brooker,  Tea-Time,  signed  and  dated  1889, 
71  by  91-5  cm.  (28  by  36  inches) 


James  Jacques  Joseph  Tissot, 
Going  to  the  City,  signed, 
on  panel,  44  by  25-5  cm. 
by  10  inches) 

Collection:  Viscount  Kemsley 


John  Mulcaster  Carrick,  Waiting  for  the  Stage  Coach, 
signed  and  dated  1856,  36  by  46-5  cm.  (14  by  18]  inches) 
Collection:  Edward  J.  S.  Layton 
Exhibited:  Royal  Academy,  1857,  No.  996 


Sir  Hubert  von  Herkomer,  R.A.,  R.W.S., 
Bottom,  The  Weaver, 
signed  and  dated  1 891,  on  board, 
28  bv  20  cm.  (11  by  8  inches) 


James  Jacques  Joseph  Tissot,  The  Feather  Fan, 
signed,  unframed,  87  by  1 17  cm.  (34  J  by  465  inches) 


Frederick  Lord  Leighton,  P.R. A., 

The  Knucklebone  Player, 
87-5  by  49-5  cm. 
(34i  by  46^  inches) 


Sotheby's 

will  hold  the  following  sales  in  February  on  view  at  least  three  days  prior     all  catalogues  post  fp*e 


Monday,  2nd  February, 
at  1 1  am 

Good  Clocks,  Scientific 
Instruments  and  Watches 

Tuesday,  3rd  February, 
at  10.30  am 

English  Pottery  and 
Porcelain 

Tuesday,  3rd  February, 
at  10.30  am,  at  Belgravia 

Good  English  Prints, 
1800-1950 

Wednesday,  4th  February, 
at  10.30  am 

Japanese  Prints,  Illustrated 
Books,  Screens  and  Japanese 
and  Chinese  Paintings 
and  Drawings 

Thursday,  5th  February, 
at  10.30  am,  at  Belgravia 

Continental  Ceramics 

Friday,  6th  February, 
at  1 1  am 

English  Furniture,  Works  of 
Art,  Rugs  and  Carpets 

Monday,  9th  February, 
at  11  am 

Printed  and  Manuscript 
Music,  Autograph  Letters  of 
Musicians  and  Books  on 
Music,  the  Theatre  and 
the  Dance 

Monday,  9th  February, 
at  2.30  pm 

Russian  and  Greek  Icons 

Tuesday,  10th  February, 
at  10.30  am 

Chinese  Snuifbottles 

Tuesday,  10th  February, 
at  1 1  am 

Modern  Sporting  Guns, 
Antique  Firearms,  Armour 
and  Edged  Weapons 


Wednesday,  nth  February, 
at  10.30  am,  in  the  Royal 
Watercolour  Society  Galleries, 
26  Conduit  Street,  London  W.i. 

Fine  Wines,  Spirits  and 
Vintage  Port 

Wednesday,  nth  February, 
at  11  am 

Fine  Eighteenth,  Nineteenth 
and  Twentieth  Century 
Continental  Paintings 

Wednesday,  1  ith  February, 
at  1 1  am,  at  Belgravia 

Continental  Furniture, 
Works  of  Art,  Bronzes 
and  Clocks 

Thursday,  12th  February, 
at  1 1  am 

English  and  Foreign  Silver 
and  Plate 

Thursday,  12th  February, 
at  11  am 

Fine  Musical  Instruments 

Friday,  13th  February, 
at  11  am 

English  Furniture,  Rugs  and 
Carpets 

Monday,  16th  February 
and  following  day,  at  II  am 

Printed  Books 

Tuesday,  17th  February, 
at  1 1  am 

European  Ceramics 

Tuesday,  17th  February, 
at  1 1  am,  at  Belgravia 

Victorian  Paintings, 
Drawings  and  Watercolours 

Wednesday,  1 8th  February, 
at  10.30  am 

Japanese  Pottery  and 
Porcelain,  Netsuke,  Inro  and 
Lacquer  Wares 


Wednesday,  18th  February, 
at  1 1  am 

Fine  Old  Master  Paintings 

Thursday,  19th  February, 
at  1 1  am 

Jewels 


Thursday,  19th  February, 
at  1 1  am,  at  Belgravia 

English,  Russian  and  other 
Foreign  Silver  and  Plate, 
Wares  and  Objects  of  Vertu, 
1825-1970 


Thursday,  19th  February 
and  following  day,  at  1  pm 
at  1 1 5  Chancery  Lane 
(Hodgson's  Rooms), 
London  WC2 A  iPX 

Printed  Books 

Friday,  20th  February, 
at  1 1  am 

Fine  English  Furniture, 
Needlework,  Rugs  and 
Carpets 


Monday,  23  rd  February, 
at  1 1  am 

Fine  English  and  Continental 
Glass 

Monday,  23rd  February 
and  following  day,  at  1 1  am 

Printed  Books 

Monday,  23rd  February, 
at  1 1  am  and  2.30  pm 

Egyptian,  Middle  Eastern, 
Greek,  Etruscan  and  Roman 
Antiquities,  Islamic  Pottery, 
Metalwork  and  Glass, 
Tibetan,  Nepalese,  Indian 
and  South-East  Asian  Art, 
African,  Oceanic,  American 
Indian  and  Pre-Columbian 
Art 


Tuesday,  24th  February, 
at  10.30  am 

Fine  Chinese  Works  of  Art 
and  Export  Porcelain 


Wednesday,  25  th  February, 
at  10.30  am 

Ancient,  English  and  Foreign 
Coins,  in  Gold,  Silver, 
and  Bronze 

Wednesday,  25  th  February, 
at  1 1  am 

Old  Master  Paintings 

Wednesday,  25th  February, 
at  1 1  am  and  2.30  pm, 
at  Belgravia 

Scientific  Instruments, 
Mechanical  Music,  Toys, 
Models,  Advertising 
Material,  Postcards,  Cigarette 
Cards  and  Other  Collectors' 
Items,  1830-1950 


Thursday,  26th  February, 
at  1 1  am 

English  and  Foreign  Silver 
and  Plate 


Thursday,  26th  February, 
at  1 1  am  and  2.30  pm, 
at  Belgravia 

Oriental  Porcelain 


Thursday,  26th  February 
and  following  day,  at  1  pm 
at  115  Chancery  Lane 
(Hodgson's  Rooms), 
London  WC2 A  iPX 

Childrens'  Books,  Drawings 
and  Juvenilia 


Friday,  27th  February, 
at  1 1  am 

Oak  Furniture,  Works  of  Art, 

Needlework, 

Rugs  and  Carpets 
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Madley  Hereford  HR2  9NA  England 

Telephone:  Madley  (09815)  244 
Telegrams  &  Cables:  Antiques  Hereford 


Great  Brampton  House  Antiques 


Quiie  exquisite!  ^^r^  this  enchanting  Queen  Anne  Bachelor's  Chest 
in  Walnut  has  fine  herringbone  crossbanding  to  the  top  and 

drawer  fronts.  The  rich  colouring  and  patination  is  superb!  Circa  1715. 
2'  6}"  high,  V  6"  wide,  1 '  21"  deep. 


Of  fine  quality,  this 
small  late  18th-century  Oak  standing 
corner  cupboard  has  a  cornice  adorn- 
ed by  a  Burr  yew  wood  panel.  6'  3" 
high,  V  8"  wide. 


A  very  ■  gracious  Walnut  Chair 
with  arms  1  of  the  Hepplewhite  per- 
iod and  of  *  serpentine  shape  to  the 
front.  Superb  quality  throughout.  18th 
centurv. 


Sheraton 
mellowed 
lion  and 


vood.  Circa  1780. 


This  absolutely  splendid 
Pembroke  table  is  of  pale 
mahogany  with  decora- 
crossbanding    in  satin- 


One  from  a  superb  pair  of 
18th-century    Yew  wood 
Windsor  chairs,  with  crino- 
line stretchers.  Soft  rich  colouring  and 
fantastic  patination. 


Very  unusual  and  positively  beautiful.  This  matching  pair  of  Regency  period  settees  are  in 
mellowed  Ivory  and  Gilt  carved  wood  -  with  small  leopard's  head  adornment  to  the 
corners.  Fine  elegant  design  is  enhanced  fully  by  the  upholstery  of  a  soft  gold  silk  damask. 
Each  6'  II"  long. 


This  superb  Sheraton  period 
Lacemakers  table  is  absolute- 
•    ly  complete  with  the  lace- 
makers filments  in  Ivory.  The 
mellowed  colouring  and  elegant  supports 
make  this  piece  quite  charming. 


Beautiful  proportions  to  this 
small  Walnut  Chest  of  Drawers 
George  I  period  and  in  superb  condition 
throughout.  2'  9"  wide  Circa  1720. 


A  rather  imposing 
Chippendale  18th 

century  Mahogany  Bow  front  corner  cupboard  with  a  dentillaied  cornice 
and  reeded  pilasters. 


We  have  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  stocks  of  period  furniture  in  the  country. 
Free  delivery  in  our  own  vehicles  to  most  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Goods  packed  and  shipped  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

We  are  7  miles  S.W.  of  Hereford,  15  miles  from  the  M5/50  and  50  minutes  from 
the  M.4.  One  hour  from  Birmingham  (M5  -  50) 

Open  Monday  to  Saturday  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  -  evenings  and  Sundays  by  appointment. 


PUBLIC  AUCTION 

Featuring 

Important  18th,  19th  and  20th  Century 
Paintings,  Drawings  and  Sculpture 

from  the  collections  of 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  Impent,  New  Y  ork,  New  York, 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Utall,  Palm  Beach,  Florida, 
Mr.  Daniel  Goldenson,  Stockton,  New  Jersey, 
and  other  owners. 


I 


1 


Balthasar  Bcschey 

Eugene  Louis  Bouclin 

Antoine  Bourdelle 

Alexander  Sterling  Calder 

Jean  Baptiste  Camille  Corot 

Charles  Francois  Daubigny 

Andre  Derain 

Jean  Dufy 

Jean  Louis  Forain 

Thomas  Gainsborough 

Jean  Baptiste  Armond  Guillaumin 

Henri  Joseph  Harpignies 

Childe  Hassam 

Leon  Kroll,  N.A. 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence 

Marie  Laurencin 


Henri  Lebasque 
Albert  Charles  Lebourg 
Gustave  Loiseau 
Elisee  Maclet 

Henri  Jean  Guillame  Martin 
Henry  Moret 
Pablo  Picasso 
Camille  Pissarro 
Sir  Henry  Raebum 
Pierre  Auguste  Renoir 
William  Trost  Richards 
Auguste  Rodin 
Paul  Signac 
Raphael  Soyer 
Louis  Valtat 
Maurice  de  Vlaminck 


and  others. 


Exhibition 

(Main  Gallery) 

February  28,  29, 
March  1. 

Sale 

March  2,  3. 

The  Breakers  Hotel 


(Venetian  Ballroom ). 


Appraisals  and  Estates. 

One  piece  to  a  Major  Collection. 

Call  tor  information. 


f  n  THE 

Trosby 


AUCTION  GALLERIES 


211  ROYAL  POINCIANA  WAY.  PALM  BEACH,  FLORIDA  33480 
TELEPHONE  (305)  659  1755 
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PUBLIC  AUCTION 

Featuring 

Chinese  and  Japanese  Jades,  Ivories, 
Porcelains  and  Works  of  Art 
Including  Tang,  Sung  and  Ming  Dynasties 

from  the  collection  of 
Mr.  William  Luban,  Tampa,  Florida, 
and  other  owners. 

Exhibition 

March  15, 16. 


Sale 

March  17,  18,  19. 


Ch'ien-Lung  Period. 
Hanging  Vase 
Carved  in  Superb  White  Jade. 


Ming  Dynasty 
Bronze  Head. 


Rare  Ming  Dynast) 
Bronze  Figure. 


Vang  Dynasty 
Splash-Glazed  Horse. 

=ll|llllllll!lllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll!llll!lllllllllli= 
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AUCTION  GALLERIES 


211  ROYAL  POINCIANA  WAY.  PALM  BEACH,  FLORIDA  33480 
TELEPHONE  (305)  659-1755 


Appraisals  and  Estates. 
One  piece  to  a  Major  Collection 
Call  for  information. 
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CLERMONT  FINE  CHINA  LTD 

Clermont  Studio.  41,  Howsell  Road, 
Malvern  Link.  Worcs  WR 1  4  1  TH , 
England.  Malvern  62460 


All  too  infrequently  that  rare  combination  of 
modelling  skill  coupled  with  the  delicate  touch 
of  the  true  artist,  combine  to  provide  exquisite 
porcelain. 

In  Raymond  Poole,  whose  work  can  be  found 
in  many  homes,  including  that  of  a  former 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  Micheal 
Tandy,  one  of  the  world's  leading  modellers  of 
birds  and  whose  designs  are  a  feature  of  leading 
porcelain  firms,  Clermont  Fine  China  combine 
these  talents  in  the  creation  of  figurines  and 
plaques.  Through  our  studio  you  will  find  a 
new  and  exciting  expression  of  art  in  fine  bone 
china  which  will  grace  any  collection. 

An  illustrated  brochure,  price  list  and  the  name 
and  address  of  your  nearest  stockist  will  be  sent 
on  request. 

Special  commissions  undertaken. 


Each  model  is  accompanied  by  a  signed  and 
numbered  certificate. 


The  Redstart  (Pheonicurus  pheonicurus) 

Size:  1 1  %"  high  x  8"  deep  x  8"  wide 
including  plinth 
Limited  edition  of  250 


The  Badger  (Meles  meles) 

Size:  9Yi"  high  x  10"  deep  x  7"  wide 
including  plinth 
Limited  edition  of  250 


The  Vixen  and  Cub  (Vulpes  vulpes) 

Size:  9"  high  x  8"  deep  x  10Vi"  wide 
including  plinth 
Limited  edition  of  250 


Handdrawn  painted  plaques  are  our 
speciality.  Each  one  is  hand  cast,  indivi- 
dually drawn  and  painted  and  is,  in  itself 
unique.  They  are  mainly  our  artists'  own 
ideas  although  some  subjects  have  been 
requested  by  our  clients. 
Subjects  vary  from  British  birds,  British 
animals,  Endangered  species;  Still  life; 
Country  scenes.  Flowers. 


Madeleine  Fidell-Beaufort  &  Janine  Bailly  Hersberg: 

THE  LIFE  &  WORK  OF  CHARLES  FRANCOIS  DAUBIGNY  1817-1878. 

288  pages,  hundreds  of  illustrations,  40  plates  in  colour. 

Letters,  documents,  index.  Paris:  1975.      _  .... 

Available  now  £33.00 

$72.60 

Editions  Geoffroy-Dechaume 
8  rue  de  I'Abreuvoir 
75018  Paris 


English  edition  distributed  by 
St.  George's  Gallery  Books 
8  Duke  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  SW1 


sgigs  BRITISH  ANTIQUE 
EXPORTERS  Ltd. 

Georgian,  Victorian  and  Edwardian  Furniture 

SHOWROOMS  AND  CONTAINER  DEPOT 
NEW  ROAD  INDUSTRIAL  ESTATE,  NEWHAVEN,  SUSSEX 
TEL:  NEWHAVEN  (07912)  5561 


EDWARD  SPEELMAN  LTD 

Old  Masters 

EMPIRE  HOUSE,  175  PICCADILLY 
LONDON  W1V  ONP 
01-493  0657 


_  snr, 


CHINESE 


GALLERY 


ORIGINAL  CHINESE  PAINTINGS 

by  known  artists  of  the  last  100  years 

Antique  and  Modern  Chinese  arts,  hand-made 
folk-craft  toys 

40  Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.C.1 

(01-580  7538) 
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Richard  A.  Bourne  Co.,  Inc. 
announces 
an  important  unreserved  estate  auction 

of  fine  English  and  Continental  antique  furnishings,  Oriental  rugs,  silver,  porcelain,  etc.  Liquidating  in  part 
the  estate  of  the  late  Marie  M.  Sears  (Mrs.  Francis  Sears)  of  Hamilton,  Massachusetts,  together  with  related 
items  from  another  Massachusetts  estate  and  several  other  consignments. 

Friday  and  Saturday,  March  19  and  20,  1976 
10:00  a.m.  each  day 

Removed  to  our  galleries  at  Corporation  Street,  Hyannis,  Massachusetts 

Exhibition  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  March  17  and  18, 1976 
—10:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  each  day 
and  Friday,  March  9,1976-8:00  a.m.  to  10:00  a.m. 


18th  and  19th  century  Continental  and  English  furniture  and  furnishings,  fine  custom  furnishings-.  17th.  ISth.  arid  19th  century 
paintings-,  Oriental  rugs-,  Georgian,  Continental,  and  sterling  silver:  fine  Sheffield  plated  silver,  and  14-karat  solid  gold  compote, 
antique  fireplace  equipment,  wrought  iron  furniture,  crystal,  rare  books;  important  collection  of  antique  porcelain,  pottery  and 
earthenware  including  Oriental.  English  and  Continental  vrares. 


Profusely  illustrated  catalogue  $8  ($9  by  mail)  United  States  currency  please. 

TERMS:  Cash  or  certified  check.  Personal  checks  accepted  only  with  bank  letter  of  credit. 
All  payments  must  be  in  United  States  funds. 


RICHARD  A. BOURNE  inc 

Estate  Auctioneers  and  Appraisers 
Telephone  (617)  775-0797 

Mail:  P.  O.  Box  141R.  Hyannis  Port,  Mass.,  02647 


George  II  silver  coffee  pot  by  Isaac  Cookson,  Newcastle  1730, 
engraved  at  that  date  with  the  arms  of  Gervais. 
Weight  22.8  oz. 
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An  Empty  Charade 


If  at  the  beginning  of  1942  someone  had  suggested  that  the  year 
should  be  called  'European  Peace  Year',  it  is  unlikely  that  he 
would  have  been  taken  very  seriously.  The  guns  were  blazing 
away,  the  bombs  were  falling,  the  houses  were  crashing  in 
ruins.  Looking  back  on  1975,  it  now  seems  just  as  crazily  in- 
appropriate to  have  dubbed  it  'European  Architectural  Heri- 
tage Year'.  Permissions  for  demolition  have  continued  to  be 
granted;  the  destroyer's  mace  has  pounded  away  at  ancient 
fabric,  and  the  houses  have  crashed  in  ruins. 

The  Times  (London)  of  29  December  suggested  that  'the 
various  international  conferences  held  during  the  year,  culmin- 
ating in  the  congress  in  Amsterdam  in  October,  did  produce  a 
remarkable  degree  of  enthusiasm  and  accord'.  Yes,  and  there 
would  have  been  a  remarkable  degree  of  enthusiasm  and 
accord  for  the  idea  of  peace  in  1942:  it  just  happened  that  the 
territorial  ambitions  of  a  group  of  ill-intentioned  men  made 
the  prospect  somewhat  distant.  In  what  way  does  that  state- 
ment not  apply  to  the  present  architectural  situation?  AsThe 
Times,  for  all  its  optimism,  felt  bound  to  comment,  'European 
Architectural  Heritage  Year  is  drawing  to  a  close  on  a  some- 
what sour  note,  with  the  disclosure  on  a  recent  bbc  programme 
and  in  a  survey  published  in  The  Architects'  Journal  that  on 
average  one  listed  building  is  being  lost  every  day,  a  greater 
rate  than  ever  before'.  That  alarming  statistic  applies  only  to 
listed  buildings  -  buildings  listed  as  of  architectural  or  historic 
importance,  and  it  is  of  course  shameful  that  such  buildings 
should  ever  be  destroyed  without  the  most  pressing  necessity 
being  proven;  but  the  statistic  also  makes  one  wonder  how 
many  fine  buildings,  not  listed  as  of  pre-eminent  architectural 
value,  are  destroyed  for  every  listed  building.  How  many 
attractive  Georgian  and  Victorian  buildings  of  human  scale  arc 
pulled  down  to  make  way  for  tower  blocks  and  plastic-fronted 
supermarkets? 

The  carnage  among  listed  buildings  is  terrible  enough  to 
contemplate;  and  it  is  here  that  something  has  now  to  be  done, 
something  beyond  the  pious  and  temperate  notion  of  The 
Times  leader  writer  that  'it  would  be  both  possible  and  desir- 
able when  the  future  of  any  building  is  under  discussion,  to 
take  a  realistic  look  at  its  merits  and  the  uses  to  which  it  might 
be  adapted  and  to  compare  them  with  those  of  its  proposed 
replacement'. 

On  the  same  day  as  The  Times  leader,  the  Daily  Telegraph 
published  an  article  by  John  Grigsby,  their  Local  Government 
Correspondent,  headed  'Demolition  Threat  to  Historic 
Homes'.  The  article  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  two  notable 
country  houses  were  among  thirty-five  buildings  listed  as  of 
special  architectural  or  historic  interest  where  threats  of  demo- 
lition or  alteration  were  notified  to  save  Britain's  Heritage 
over  a  three-week  period.  Demolition  was  being  proposed  for 
Micklcton  Manor,  Gloucestershire,  a  building  in  the  gabled 
Cotswold  style,  and  for  the  Palladian  Ewood  Hall,  Mytholm- 
royd,  West  Yorkshire,  built  about  1750  and  containing  fine 
woodwork.  Humbler  rural  buildings  threatened  included  three 
with  early  nineteenth-century  facades:  Eastcliff  Cottage, 
Walton-on-Naze;  Haydan  Hill  Farm,  Aylesbury;  and  the 


Manor  Farmhouse,  Binham,  Norfolk.  There  was  also  threat  to 
the  cities.  In  Birmingham,  it  was  proposed  that  the  interior  of 
No.  3,  St.  Paul's  Square,  one  of  the  outstanding  houses  in  the 
city's  only  Georgian  square,  would  be  gutted,  retaining  only 
the  facade.  This  form  of  architectural  disembowelling,  already 
used  on  the  Nash  Terraces  in  Regent's  Park,  London,  as  an 
alternative  presumably  to  allowing  wholesale  demolition  in 
the  interests  of  the  businesses  which  now  occupy  the  efficiently 
de-Regencicd  interiors,  is  evidently  beginning  to  be  regarded 
by  the  conservationists,  resigned  to  worse  horrors,  as  an 
acceptable  compromise  with  the  destroyers.  A  similar  pro- 
posal, Mr.  Grigsby  reports,  has  been  made  for  two  Georgian 
properties,  55-57  Sheep  Street,  Northampton. 

In  the  already  much-ravaged  Bloomsbury  area  of  London, 
buildings  at  174-78  North  Gower  Street  will  be  pulled  down 
unless  the  authorities  object.  In  The  Times  correspondence 
columns  for  29  December  was  a  letter  from  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  English  of  Carlcton  University,  Ottawa,  protesting  at 
the  lack  of  blue  plaques  commemorating  Virginia  Woolf's 
residence  in  Bloomsbury  houses:  but  the  correspondent  was 
obliged  to  point  out  that  of  these  houses,  37  Mecklenburgh 
Square  and  38  Brunswick  Square  had  been  demolished  to  make 
way  for  university  institutions  -  History  making  way  for 
historians,  one  might  say  -  and  52  Tavistock  Square,  where 
Leonard  and  Virginia  Woolf  lived  longest,  from  1924  to  1939, 
and  ran  the  Hogarth  Press,  'is  unidentifiable  in  the  facade  of  the 
Tavistock  Hotel'.  The  assistant  professor  from  Canada  con- 
cluded :  'It  is  regrettable  that  if  beautiful  inner  city  areas  have 
to  be  mutilated  and  institutionalised,  as  has  been  the  case  with 
Bloomsbury,  we  should  not  at  least  have  enough  blue 
memorial  plaques  as  sad  ghosts  . .  .'. 

Here  again  there  is  a  note  of  resignation.  But  do  these  areas 
have  to  be  mutilated  and  institutionalised?  This  was  exactly  the 
kind  of  question  which  optimists  thought  European  Archi- 
tectural Heritage  Year  might  try  to  answer.  The  real  trouble 
surely  is  that  the  people  in  charge  of  giving  permissions  for 
demolition  or  alterations,  both  in  cities  and  in  the  country,  arc 
the  wrong  people.  A  minister  whose  verdict  may  be  final  is 
unlikely  to  have  concerned  himself  much  with  architectural 
aesthetics  or  history:  he  is  in  all  probability  an  ambitious 
politician  hoping  shortly  to  be  moved  on  to  a  more  glamorous 
ministry.  As  for  local  councillors,  who  sign  so  many  archi- 
tectural death-warrants,  they  arc  mostly  small  local  business- 
men, always  on  the  lookout  for  a  profitable  speculation  in 
housing  or  shops,  even  if  this  means  destroying  the  buildings 
which  gave  their  town  or  village  its  character.  We  return  then, 
inevitably,  to  the  theme  of  our  editorial  of  September  1973: 
what  is  needed  is  a  Minister  of  Conservation  (preferably  not  a 
politician:  the  Prime  Minister  is  under  no  obligation  to  select 
his  ministers  from  among  MPs).  By  his  department,  staffed,  one 
would  hope,  by  architects  and  architectural  historians,  all 
requests  to  demolish  historic  buildings  would  have  to  be 
considered.  He  would  be  an  architectural  ombudsman,  a 
Minister  of  Architectural  Defence. 
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The  Tessin  Institute  was  founded  by  Dr.  Gunnar  W.  Lundberg  in  1933  as  a  centre  for 
studying  Swedish  culture  which  incorporated  an  important  collection  of  works  of  art  by 
Swedish  and  French  artists  ot  the  eighteenth  century. 

THE  COLLECTION  OF  THE 
TESSIN  INSTITUTE,  PARIS 

Barbara  Scott 


1 .  Main  facade  of  the  Hotel  de  Marie,  late  sixteenth  century 
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2.  The  painted  wood  ceiling  of  the  Queen  Christina  room, 
Hotel  dc  Marie. 

3.  The  garden  facade  showing  the  original 
'a  la  I'hilibert  I  )elorme'  roof. 
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The  Tcssin  Institute  is  housed  in  the  Hotel  diJ 
Marie  in  the  Marais  (No.  1): 1  the  building  waj| 
bought  by  the  Swedish  State  in  1965  and.com'  < 
pletely  restored  with  the  help  of  the  Monument 
Historiques;  it  is  entered  from  the  rue  Payenne,2  a  quic 
street  leading  off  the  rue  des  Francs-Bourgeois  ami 
adjoining  the  Musee  Carnavalet. 

In  the  mid  1540s  farmland  belonging  to  the  Priori 
of  Sainte-Catherinc,  just  outside  the  city  walls,  wai 
sold  in  lots.3  Christophe-Hector  de  Marie,  conseiller  ta 
Parlemeiit  de  Paris,  bought  the  plot  of  land  in  155! 
on  which  the  first  building  of  the  Hotel  de  Marie  waj 
erected.  He  lived  there  from  1572  to  1604  and  madd 
considerable  alterations.  His  monogram,  cm,  appears 
on  the  beams  of  the  painted  ceiling  of  the  principa  : 
room  on  the  second  floor  (No.  2),  where  part  of  thjj 
collection  of  the  Tcssin  Institute  is  now  exhibited.  III! 
1609,  the  hotel  was  acquired  by  Charles  Duret  d^ 
Cbevry,  president  a  la  Chambre  des  Comptes,  who  lived 
there  until  his  death  in  1636,  although  he  owned  twq 
neighbouring  houses.  The  wood  ceiling,  painted  witli 
scrolls  and  Latin  devices,  of  one  of  the  ground  floo?] 
rooms  and  the  building  of  two  projecting  pavilionfi 
w  ith  arcades  on  the  garden  side  date  from  about  170(1 
(No.  3),  when  the  hotel  was  owned  by  his  son,  Charleli 
11  Duret  dc  Chcvry.  From  then  on  the  hotel  was  leased 
out  and  eighteenth-century  owners  included  the 
duchesse  de  Noirmoutiers  and  the  comtessc  Yolandc-| 
Gabricllc  de  Polignac,  Marie-Antoinette's  favourite" 
neither  of  whom  lived  there.  During  the  nineteen™ 
century  the  hotel  was  a  school  and  when  the  Swedish 
State  bought  the  property  in  1965,  the  ruined  building! 
were  being  used  as  a  garage. 

The  main  disposition  of  the  Hotel  de  Marie  i: 
typical  of  the  second  halt  of  the  sixteenth  century.  A 
large  main  block,  built  between  the  paved  courtyard, 
opening  into  the  rue  Payenne,  and  the  garden  with 
access  to  the  rue  Elzevir,  is  flanked  by  two  wings. 
Liszht,  wroueht-iron  balconies  and  the  graceful  curves 
of  the  original  roof  'a  la  Philibert  Dclormc',  uncovered 
during  the  recent  restoration,  give  a  note  of  distinction! 
to  the  plain  facade.  The  doorway  with  its  fine  stono 
mask  of  a  female  head  above  the  entablature,  was 
added  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.4 

The  Queen  Christina  room  (No.  4)  with  the  painted 
wood  ceiling  already  mentioned,  is  the  first  of  the 
spacious  rooms  on  the  first  floor  which  house  the 
Institute's  collection.  The  large  white  faience  stove,  in 
the  form  of  a  palm  tree  decorated  with  garlands  of 
flowers  and  made  at  Rouen  c.  1740,  is  part  of  the  origin 
rial  furnishings.  One  of  a  pair  of  magnificent  gilt  tables 
in  the  Regcnce  style,  designed  by  the  architect  Robert 
de  Cotte  has  been  placed  in  front  of  this  stove.5 

Much  of  the  charm  of  the  Institute's  collection  is 
derived  from  the  taste  and  catholic  interests  ot  its 
founder,  Dr.  Lundberg.  His  admiration  for  Queen1 
Christina  of  Sweden,  whose  fascinating  personality 
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6.  David  Beck. 

Rene  Descartes,  1649/50, 

oil  on  panel,  86.5  X  68  cm.  The  Tessin  Institute. 

7.  Jonas  Akerstrom. 

The  meeting  of  the  Arcadia  Academy  held  in  an 

amphitheatre  on  the  Aventine  Hill  in  Rome, 

ly  August  1788,  in  honour  of  King  Gustau  ill's  visit,  1790, 

sepia  and  wash  drawing,  40  X  54.5  cm. 

The  Tessin  Institute. 


puzzled  contemporaries  and  continues  to  elude  bio- 
graphers, is  reflected  in  a  group  of  portraits  and  en- 
gravings. These  include  a  rare  engraving  (No.  5) 
showing  the  Queen's  official  entry  to  Paris  on  8 
September  1656,  accompanied  by  the  due  de  Guise 
and  M.  de  I'Hopital,  the  Governor  of  Paris.6  Mounted 
astride  a  white  horse,  she  wore  a  man's  jerkin  and  full 
skirt  of  scarlet  embroidered  in  gold  and  silver  and  a 
tall  hat  with  black  plumes.  The  crowds  were  so  vast 
that  night  had  fallen  and  torches  were  lit  before  the 
procession  reached  Notre-Dame. 

David  Beck's  portrait  of  Rene  Descartes  (No.  6),  the 
great  philosopher  and  mathematician,  was  painted  in 
Stockholm  a  few  months  before  his  death.7  Queen 
Christina  finally  persuaded  him  to  visit  Stockholm  in 
October  1649;  but  he  found  his  Royal  pupil  exclu- 
sively occupied  with  planning  a  ballet,  for  which  he 
was  asked  to  write  French  verses,  and  their  philosophi- 
cal discussions  did  not  take  place  until  January.  At  the 
Queen's  request  they  met  in  the  Royal  Library  three 
times  a  week  at  five  in  the  morning.  'It  seems  to  me', 
Descartes  wrote  sadly  to  a  friend,  'that  the  thoughts  of 
men  are  frozen  here  during  the  winter  as  well  as  the 
rivers'.8  In  January,  he  caught  pleurisy  while  going  to 
Mass  and  died  on  1 1  February  1650. 

Before  his  death  Descartes  had  prepared  statutes  for 
the  Academy  which  Queen  Christina  hoped  to  found ; 
an  ambition  only  realised  after  her  abdication  with  the 
founding  of  the  Acadcmia  Reale  in  Rome  in  1674. 9 
The  members,  all  learned  and  passionately  interested  in 
poetry  and  philosophy,  were  a  combination  of  intel- 
lectual priests  and  men  of  letters.  Meetings  were  held 
in    Christina's   apartments   in   the    Palazzo  Riario 
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'alazzo  Corsini)  surrounded  by  her  magnificent 
allections  of  paintings,  manuscripts,  books  and  medals. 
Sxcr  her  death  the  Academia  Rcale  merged  with  the 
LCademia  degli  Arcadi,  which  was  more  exclusively 
terary,  but  Queen  Christina  or  'La  Basilissa'  as  they 
died  her,  continued  to  be  regarded  as  their  patron. 

0  emulate  classical  Arcadia,  the  members  decided  to 
lect  in  a  wood  or  meadow;  they  wore  masks  to  dis- 
uise  their  rank  and  were  dressed  as  shepherds.  At 
rst  they  used  the  wood  at  the  back  of  the  Palazzo 
iario  on  the  slopes  of  thejaniculum,  but  when  by  the 
:ginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  membership  had 
icreased  to  more  than  a  thousand,  meetings  were  held 

1  an  amphitheatre  on  the  Avcntine  Hill.  Important 
isitors  to  Rome  used  to  attend,  and  in  August  1788  a 
K-cial  ceremony  was  held  for  King  Gustave  in  of 
ueden.  The  drawing  which  he  commissioned  from 
kerstrom  (No.  7),  a  young  Swedish  artist  studying  in 
ome,  to  commemorate  the  occasion  is  in  the 
istitute.  This  shows  the  amphitheatre  where  the 
rcadians  met  with  a  vast  model  of  the  pipes  of  Pan  in 
ic  centre. 1 0 

A  full-length  portrait  of  Count  Carl  Gustave 
essin  (No.  8),  painted  when  he  was  ambassador  in 
ienna,  by  Martin  Meytens,  the  Empress  Maria 
heresa  s  court  painter,  occupies  the  far  wall  of  the 
jueen  Christina  room.  Tessin,  after  whom  the 
istitute  was  named,  was  the  greatest  Swedish  amateur 
id  collector  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  he  is  little 
lown  outside  his  own  country.11  The  son  of 
licodeme  Tessin,  Charles  xn  of  Sweden's  architect 
id  the  builder  of  the  Royal  Palace  in  Stockholm,  he 
as  sent  in  1714,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  to  study  the  fine 
ts  in  Italy,  Germany  and  France  for  five  years  and 
ven  substantial  funds  to  buy  drawings  and  engrav- 
igs.  In  Paris  he  became  friendly  with  Count  Erik  de 
aarre,  the  Swedish  ambassador  and  a  Marechal  de 
ranee.  Gallant,  lively  and  socially  ambitious,  the 
aung  Tessin  was  invited  everywhere.  His  journal 
cords  visits  to  many  artists'  studios  and  he  lent 
/atteau  a  chalk  drawing  by  Van  Dyck  to  copy.  In 
728,  Tessin  returned  to  Paris  on  his  honeymoon;  his 
I'ife,  who  shared  his  interests,  was  Ulrique-Louise, 
ount  Sparre's  only  daughter  and  a  great  heiress, 
essin  had  been  sent  to  engage  French  artists  to  work 
1  the  interior  decoration  of  the  Royal  Palace  in 
rockholm;  but  he  also  made  many  purchases  from 
le  artists  he  met.  These  included  paintings  by  Noel- 
iicolas  Coypel,  Desportes,  Lemoync,  Lancret  and 
acer,  and  works  of  sculpture,  Regence  furniture  and 
rvices  in  silver,  porcelain  and  crystal. 

In  1739,  Tessin  was  nominated  atnbassadeur  extra- 
dinaire  to  Paris  after  three  years  as  the  Swedish 
nbassador  in  Vienna.  He  installed  himself  in  style  in 
ie  marquis  de  Vilmorin's  hotel  on  the  quai  des 
heatins  (Nos.  9-1 1,  quai  Voltaire).  Habitues  of  the 
essins'  salon  included  Fontcnclle,  Marivaux,  the 


8.  Martin  Meytens. 
Carl  Gustave  Tessin,  1735, 
190  X  1 14  cm. 
The  Tessin  Institute. 

comte  de  Caylus  and  the  princesse  de  Bourbon-Conde. 
Gustave  Lundberg,  the  gifted  pastellist,  was  lodged  in 
the  hotel  and,  mainly  through  Tcssin's  influence,  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Painting  in  174 1. 

Tessin  much  admired  paintings  by  Nattier  and  he 
bought  more  than  half  a  dozen  of  his  portraits.  He 
commissioned  his  own  portrait,  in  armour,  from  Louis 
Tocque  as  well  as  a  portrait  from  Jacques  Aved  show- 
ing him  as  a  Maecenas  and  collector.  In  this  painting 
(National  Museum,  Stockholm)  Tessin  is  examining  a 
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9.  Olot  Fridsberg. 

Countess  Tessin  in  her  writing  room  in  the  chateau  of  Akero,  1 765, 
watcrcolour,  16.5  X  12.5  cm. 
National  Museum,  Stockholm. 

drawing  by  Giulio  Romano  in  his  library.  He  was 
particularly  fond  of  Chardin's  pictures  and  five  of  this 
artist's  paintings  arc  in  the  National  Museum,  Stock- 
holm, including  his  Le  Benedicite and  La  Toilette  du  matin, 
are  from  his  collection.  From  Desportcs,  then  nearly 
eighty,  w  hom  he  had  met  on  his  first  visit  to  Paris,  he 
bought  two  pictures;  from  Jcan-Baptiste  Oudry,  he 
commissioned  a  painting  of  his  Austrian  hunting-dog, 
Pehr,  shown  with  dead  game  and  a  gun  (National 
Museum,  Stockholm).  Tessin  was  able  to  acquire 
Oudry's  chef-d'oeuvre,  Lc  Canard  Blanc  (Marchioness  of 
Cholmondeley)  after  his  return  to  Sweden. 

In  the  Institute  is  an  engraving  by  Pierre-Etiennc 
Moitte  after  Boucher's  The  Birth  of  Venus  (No.  9),  the 
most  celebrated  painting  from  Tcssin's  collection,  now 
in  the  National  Museum,  Stockholm.  He  bought  this 
picture,  which  shows  the  artist's  wife  nude  in  different 
poses,  before  it  was  exhibited  in  the  1740  Salon  and 
hung  it  in  his  bedroom  in  the  Hotel  Vilmorin  opposite 


his  bed.  Madame  Boucher  may  well  have  been  h 
mistress  and  he  gave  her  a  number  of  valuable  presen 
including  a  gold  box  and  a  taffeta  dress  from  the  she 
'A  la  tete  noire',  the  fashionable  dressmaker  on  tl 
Faubourg  Saint-Honorc.  Tessin  commissionc 
Boucher  to  illustrate  the  legend  of  Faunillane,  a  fail 
story  he  had  written.  Produced  in  an  edition  of  onljl 
three  copies,  one  copy  is  in  the  Tessin  Institute  and  trjl 
other  two  in  Sweden. 

Tessin's  Dutch  and  Flemish  pictures  include  I 
paintings  by  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  Van  Dyck.  Metsi  1 
Salomon  and  Jacob  van  Ruysdael,  Wouwerman  an  I 
Tenicrs.  He  made  princely  additions  to  his  father  J 
collection  of  drawings,  buying  two  thousand  drawing* 
at  Pierre  Crozat's  sale.12  In  these  purchases  he  wm 
guided  by  the  art  dealer  Marictte.  with  whom  hi  ] 
corresponded  until  the  end  of  his  life.  His  collection  c  \ 
works  of  sculpture  was  less  extensive  and  contained 
antique  marbles,  Etruscan  bronzes,  works  by  Giovanr 
da  Bologna,  a  bronze  Psyciie  with  cupids  by  Adrien  d| 
Vrics  (National  Museum,  Stockholm)  and  twi 
statuettes  in  terracotta,  described  by  Tessin  in  the  in| 
ventory  which  he  compiled  as  sculptured  and  painteJ 
by  Francois  Boucher. 13 

These  unique  statuettes,  a  Savoyard  with  his  liurdyl 
gurdy  and  a  Savoyarde  holding  a  tray  of  pastries  aril 
depicted  on  top  of  the  scarlet  lacquer  bureau  in  tin! 
enchanting  watcrcolour  of  the  Countess  Tessin  in  he\ 
writing  room  in  the  chateau  of  Akero  (No.  9).  Thil 
French  wall  paper  with  its  pink  and  blue  flowers  on  arl 
off-white  ground  is  still  in  situ;  but  not  alas  th(j 
trompe-l'oei!  of  a  lacquer  cabinet  and  magot  witn 
Chinese  accessories;  the  cupid  in  a  rondel  above  wa:| 
copied  from  an  engraving  of  Edme  Bouchardon'ij 
L' Amour  comme  ramcneur.  On  top  of  the  scarlet  lacquei 
bureau  to  the  left  of  this,  is  a  plaster  model  of  L.-SJ 
Adam's  Cupid  with  a  lobster,  together  with  Boucher'; 
statuettes.  Two  pastels,  Rosalba  Camera's  portrait  oi\ 
A.  M.  Zanctti,  the  Venetian  collector  and  a  corres- 
pondent of  Tessin's,  and  Lundberg's  portrait  of  Count 
Tessin  can  be  identified  above  the  bureau.14  A  copy  of| 
the  latter  s  portrait  in  pastel  by  his  wife  is  in  the  Tessini 
Institute.  The  Countess  was  a  talented  amateur  artisfl 
and  she  was  the  first  Swedish  woman  to  make  a  repu- 
tation as  an  art  historian.  In  this  watcrcolour  she  is 
shown  writing  one  of  her  Lives  of  the  Artists,  which 
included  the  life  of  Quentin  La  Tour,  whose  pupil  she 
had  been  in  Paris. 

Tessin  spent  most  of  his  own,  and  his  wife's,  large 
fortune  and  in  1742  he  was  obliged  to  ask  the  Swedish 
government  to  recall  him.  On  his  return  to  Sweden  he 
was  appointed  Governor  to  the  five  year-old  heir, 
Gustavus  in.15  Later  he  fell  into  partial  disgrace;  most 
of  his  pensions  were  removed  by  the  Swedish  Parlia- 
ment and  he  was  forced  to  retire  to  his  small  country 
chateau  of  Akero,  where  he  died  in  1770.  The  greater! 
part  of  his  picture  collection  and  drawings  were  pur- 
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10.  The  Birth  of  Venus, 
engraving  by  Pierre- 
Etienne  Moittc  after 
Francois  Boucher. 
52  X  66.5  cm. 
National  Museum, 
Stockholm. 
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11.  The  Eighteenth- 
century  Room. 
Roslin's  portrait  of 
his  wife  is  above  the 
mantelpiece  and  three 
studies  in  pastel 
by  Gustave  Lundberg 
on  the  bottom  row  of 
the  risjht-hand  wall. 
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12.  Alexandre  Roslin. 
Self  portrait,  c.  1 791 , 

103  X  88  cm. 

The  artist  has  shown  himself  painting 
his  1790  portrait  of  Custavus  m. 
The  Tcssin  Institute. 

13.  Alexandre  Roslin. 
Portrait  of  Marie-Suzanne  Roslin, 
1770,  92  X  73  cm. 

The  Tcssin  Institute. 
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chased  by  King  Frederick  [,  and  the  Crown  Prince. 
Gustavus  III,  bought  his  library  ami  engravings,  hut 
allowed  Tessin  to  use  these  tor  the  rest  ot  his  lite. 

Most  of  the  finest  pictures  in  the  Institute's  collection 
are  hung  in  the  eighteenth-century  room  (No.  i  i) 
adjoining  the  Queen  Christina  room.16  The  Swedish 
artists  who  made  their  careers  in  Paris  formed  a  closely 
linked  colony  of  their  own,  living  near  Saint-Germain 
des  Pres  on  the  Left  Bank.  A  number  ot  paintings 
recall  their  friendship  and  family  lite.  Alexandre 
Roslin,  whose  portraits  with  their  brilliant  rendering  of 
fabrics  were  so  much  admired,  is  represented  by  his 
self  portrait  (No.  12).  Roslin's  portrait  of  his  wife  is  a 
masterpiece  (No.  1 3).  Their  marriage  was  a  love-match : 
Roslin  had  met  Marie-Suzanne  Giroust  at  J.  M.  Vicn's, 
w  hose  pupil  she  was  after  studying  pastel  with 
Quentin  La  Tour,  but  he  had  to  wait  a  number  ot 
years  before  his  wife's  family  would  accept  him.  They 
regarded  the  young  Swede  as  penniless,  and  in  addi- 
tion he  was  a  Protestant.  According  to  family  tradition 
he  finally  persuaded  them  by  showing  them  his 
Diploma  of  Admission  to  the  Royal  Academy  in 
Sweden,  passing  this  off  as  proof  of  his  nobility. 

Roslin's  descendants,  who  are  still  living  in  Paris, 
donated  to  the  Institute  his  wife's  delightful  portrait  in 
pastel  of  their  only  son,  Alexandre-Antoine  as  a  baby, 
magnificently  dressed  in  rose  silk  and  deep  flounces 
of  lace;  and  her  Portrait  of  Auoustine-Suzanne  (No.  14), 
their  second  daughter  at  the  age  ot  ten.  Madame  Roslin 
was  elected  to  the  Academy  in  1770  with,  as  her 
morceau  de  reception,  her  portrait  of  the  sculptor 
Pigalle,  now  in  the  Louvre. 1 7  She  died  tragically  two 
vears  later  of  cancer  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven.  In  the 
Salon  of  1783,  Roslin  exhibited  his  famous  painting 
Jeitne  Fille  s'appretant  a  omer  la  Statue  de  1' Amour  d'une 
guirlande dejieurs  (Musce  de  Versailles),  as  a  tribute  to  his 
wife.  The  model  for  the  girl  dressed  in  pink  and  crowning 
Pigallc'sstatue  of  L' Amour  menacant  was  almost  certainly 
his  daughter,  Augustine-Suzanne,  and  she  is  strikingly 
like  her  portrait.  A  reduced  copy  of  this  picture,  painted 
by  the  artist  or  his  studio,  is  in  the  Institute. 

Peter  Adolf  Hall's  lively  letters  to  his  wife  and  four 
children,  whom  he  adored,  give  a  delightful  picture 
of  the  family  life  of  this  fashionable  miniaturist. 18  His 
portrait  (No.  16),  attributed  to  Martin  Drolling  shows 
him  in  his  studio  in  his  house  near  the  Palais-Royal. 
The  walls  of  his  salon  were  hung  with  paintings  from 
his  collection,  which  included  two  still  lifes  by 
Chardin:  White  Teapot,  Grapes,  Pear  and  Cliestuuts  and 
Apples,  Pear,  Knife  and  White  Mug  (Algiers  Museum 
and  Private  Collection,  New  York),  sketches  by 
Fragonard  and  Greuze  and  a  series  of  landscapes  in  oil 
and  watercolour  by  his  great  friend,  Hubert  Robert. 
Pajou's  celebrated  busts  of  Hall  and  of  the  beautiful 
Madame  Hall,19  the  niece  of  Jean-Baptiste  Oudry, 
both  now  in  the  Frick  Collection,  New  York,  were 
on  the  mantelpiece. 


14.  Marie-Suzanne  Roslin. 
Augustine-Suzanne  Roslin, 
c.  1770,  pastel,  65  X  52  cm. 
The  Tessin  Institute. 


15.  Peter  Adolf  Hall, 
ttributed  to  Martin  Drolling, 
775,  gouache,  27  x  22  cm. 
The  Tessin  Institute. 
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The  artist's  many  friends  included  Fragonard, 
Chardin,  Greuze,  Piat  Sauvage,  Madame  Vigee- 
Lebrun  and  Pajou,  as  well  as  the  musicians  Gretry, 
Plevel  and  Paisiello.  Among  his  fellow-countrvmcn 
he  was  friendly  with  Nicolas  Lavrcincc,  whose  delicate 
gouache  drawings  perfectly  sum  up  the  taste  of  the 
period.  The  Institute  owns  two  watercolours  by 
Lavreincc,  a  Scene  Amoureuse  and  his  Portrait  of 
Louis-Jean  Desprez  in  the  wings  of  the  theatre  at 
Drottningholm,  as  well  as  more  than  two  hundred 
engravings  after  his  drawings,  the  most  important 
collection  in  France.20 

Not  all  the  Swedish  artists  who  settled  in  Paris  were 
equally  successful.  Gustave  Lundbcrg  lost  so  many  of 
his  clients  to  his  rival  Quentin  La  Tour  that  he  decided 
to  return  to  Sweden,  where  his  studio  became  the 

NOTES 

1.  The  Institute  and  its  collection  were  formerly  housed  in  the 
garden  pavilion  of  the  Hotel  de  Brancas  at  6,  rue  dc 
Tournon. 

2.  The  street,  dating  from  about  I  540,  derives  its  name  from 
a  Jean  Paycn,  an  ecuyer  in  the  reign  of  Charles  vi,  who 
owned  property  here.  A  number  of  its  fine  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  century  hotels  are  being  restored. 

3.  For  a  full  history  of  the  Hotel  de  Marie  see  THotcl  dc 
Marie  au  Marais',  Michel  Le  Moel,  Gazette  des 
Beaux-Arts,  April  1970,  pp.  213-224. 

4.  The  inscription  "Dubisson  1774'  uncovered  during  the 
recent  restoration  probably  records  the  name  of  the 
stonemason.  The  hotel  had  been  bought  in  the  same  year 
by  Alexandre  Jerome  d'Argouges,  who  as  well  as  building 
the  doorway  made  considerable  internal  alterations  and 
installed  the  fine  wrought-iron  banister  of  the  main 
staircase. 

5.  Robert  dc  Cotte's  drawing  is  in  the  Louvre.  The  second 
tabic,  also  in  the  Louvre,  is  without  the  Royal  Arms. 

6.  Her  entry  is  fully  described  in  'Christine  de  Suede', 
Jean-Louis  Jacquet,  1971,  pp.  210-21 1. 

7.  This  is  the  only  known  ad  vivum  portrait  of  Descartes  apart 
from  the  portrait  attributed  to  Frans  Hals  in  the  Museum 
at  Halsingborg.  The  famous  portrait  in  the  Louvre 
formerly  attributed  to  Hals  is  now  recognised  as  an 
eighteenth-century  copy  after  the  lost  original. 

X.  I  )escartes  to  the  comte  dc  Bregy,  1 5  January  1650.  Quoted 
in  'Descartes  par  lui-mcme',  Samuel  S.  dc  Sacy,  1966, 
p.  170. 

9.  See  'Analecta  Regincnsia,  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden'. 
Vol.  1,  Documents  and  studies,  Stockholm,  1966.  'A  note  on 
Christina  and  her  Academies',  Ruth  Stephan,  pp.  365-372. 

10.  The  Society  still  exists  and  meets  in  the  Biblioteca 
Angelica  in  the  centre  of  Rome,  where  Queen  Christina's 
portrait  and  the  papers  of  the  Arcadians  arc  preserved. 

11.  See  'Tessin :  scs  succcs',  Gunnar  W.  Lundbcrg, 
Connaissance  des  Arts,  November  1970,  pp.  122-129. 
'Carl  Gustaf  Tessin  och  Konsten',  Stig  Boberg,  1970. 
'Carl  Gustaf  Tessin  Konstsamling  pa  Akero,  Gunnar 
W.  Lundberg,  1970.  Both  these  books  arc  well 
illustrated. 


most  important  in  Stockholm  during  the  1760s.  His 
gifts  as  a  portrait  painter  are  shown  in  three  fine  studies 
in  pastel  (No.  11),  including  that  of  Carl  Reinhold 
Berch.  Also  in  the  Institute  are  a  number  of  works  by 
French  artists  who  were  invited  to  Stockholm  to  help 
with  the  decoration  of  the  Royal  Palace.  These  include 
two  terracotta  ptttti  by  Jacques-Philippe  Bouchardon, 
the  brother  of  the"  great  sculptor  Edme,  and  his  plaster 
model  for  his  bust  of  Guillaume  Thomas  Taraval  in 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Stockholm.  Taraval,  who  was 
the  pupil  ofJ.-B.  Oudry,  painted  a  number  of  ceilings 
in  the  Royal  Palace  and  he  became  the  first  Director  of 
the  Swedish  Academy.  Finally,  there  are  a  number  of 
stage  designs  by  the  painter  and  architect  Louis-Jean 
Desprez,  who  was  principally  employed  by  Gustave  in 
as  a  stage  designer  at  the  court  theatre  at  Drottningholm . 


12.  An  exhibition  of  drawings  from  Tessin's  collection  was 
held  in  Paris,  October  1970-January  1971,  in  the  Cabinet 
des  Dessins,  Musee  du  Louvre. 

13.  See  'Nagra  bronser  ur  Carl  Gustaf  Tessin  skulptursamling', 
Gunnar  W.  Lundbcrg,  1970. 

14.  Other  objects  identified  arc  the  large  Compagnie  des  hides 
porcelain  pot  with  flowers  shown  above  the  bookcase, 
one  of  a  pair  and  both  in  a  private  collection  in  Stockholm; 
a  river  scene,  probably  by  Van  Goyen;  Lundberg's 
Portrait  of  the  Countess  Lotta  Spare,  Count  Tessin's  niece, 
now  in  the  Museum  at  Malmo. 

1 5.  Tessin  published  a  series  of  letters  to  his  young  pupil  in  the 
manner  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  'Letters  to  his  Son'.  Mainly 
fables  wittily  and  urbanely  told  to  impress  moral  tenets, 
these  were  a  best-seller  and  were  immediately  translated 
into  almost  every  European  language. 

16.  For  the  eighteenth  century  works  of  art  in  the  Institute  see 
'Svenskt  och  Franskt  1700-Tal  1  Institut  Tessin  Samlingar', 
Gunnar  W.  Lundbcrg,  1972.  This  superbly  produced 
catalogue  has  six  hundred  illustrations  in  colour  and  more 
than  three  hundred  in  black  and  white. 

1 7.  Little  of  her  work  is  known  apart  from  this  portrait  and 
those  of  her  children,  the  portraits  of  Madame  Peter 
Adolf  Hall,  of  the  history  painter  Jacques  Dumont,  the 
abbe  Lemonnier  and  of  Madame  Hubert  Robert  (formerly 
in  the  Veil-Picard  collection). 

1 8.  See  'P.  A.  Hall  -  Sa  correspondancc  dc  famillc".  Karl 
Asplund.  Published  by  the  National  Museum  of 
Stockholm,  No.  2,  1955. 

19.  The  famous  miniature  by  Hall  in  the  Wallace  Collection 
shows  Madame  Hall  in  1776  with  her  sister,  the 
Comtcssc  dc  Serre  and  her  eldest  daughter,  Adele,  on  her 
lap.  Also  in  the  Wallace  Collection  is  a  Portrait  of  Adele  Hall, 
at  the  age  of  about  sixteen  by  P.  A.  Hall. 

20.  Cf:  Exhibition  Catalogue,  'Lavreince,  peintrc  sucdois', 
Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris,  1949. 
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Late  nineteenth  century  American  landscapes  are  once  more  popular  with  collectors.  From 
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Many  paintings  ot  the  late  nineteenth  century 
which  were  condemned  and  considered  bad 
taste  in  the  early  twentieth  century  have  in  late 
years  been  reviewed  and  are  now  accepted  and  again 
popular  with  collectors.  In  1945  the  Whitney  Museum 
put  on  a  large  exhibition  of  artists  of  the  Hudson  River 
School  which  revived  the  interest  in  these  painters. 
About  ten  years  ago  The  New  York  Historical  Society 
opened  a  special  gallery  for  its  nineteenth-century 
landscapes.  The  nucleus  of  the  collection  consists  of 
the  paintings  which  Luman  Reed,  the  patron  of 
American  landscape  painters,  donated  to  the  Society  in 
1858.  Other  museums  and  art  galleries  began  searching 
their  store  rooms  for  these  landscapes  of  Victorian 
America.  Special  exhibitions  ot  such  artists  as  Eastman 
Johnson  and  Winslow  Homer  have  been  seen  in  the 
the  last  few  years;  the  Adirondack  Museum  is  cata- 
loguing the  paintings  of  A.  F.  Tait;  Indianapolis 
Museum  of  Art  has  exhibited  the  paintings  ot  Albert 
T.  Bricher;  and  a  Brooklyn  Museum  Curator  is 
searching  out  the  paintings  ot  William  Trost  Richards. 
Frederick  Church,  Jasper  Cropsey,  Benjamin 
Champney,  Martin  J.  Hcade,  Thomas  Moran  and 
Worthington  Whittridge  are  other  nineteenth- 
century  American  painters  that  are  of  present  interest 
to  American  museums,  dealers  and  collectors. 

A  study  of  the  lives  and  paintings  ot  these  nineteenth 
century  romantic  landscapists  gives  us  a  picture  ot  the 
cultural  aspects  of  the  age.  It  also  reveals  the  closeness 
between  American  and  European  art  developments 
and  the  influence  of  European  art  and  culture,  particu- 
larly the  School  of  Diisscldorf  and  the  painting  of 
Turner  in  England,  upon  the  artists  who  moved  in 
both  spheres. 

Many  of  the  nineteenth-century  American  land- 
scapists were  Englishmen.  Arthur  F.  Tait  was  born  in 
Liverpool  but  moved  to  America  in  1850.  His  paint- 
ings are  of  nature  ami  game  ot  the  Adirondack  region. 
Edward  and  Thomas  Moran  were  born  in  Lancashire, 


England.  They  came  to  America  but  went  abroad  to 
study  in  London  and  Paris.  The  influence  of  Turner  is 
seen  in  the  landscapes  of  Thomas  Moran.  Frederick 
Church  and  George  Loring  Brown  were  also  influ- 
enced by  Turner.  Other  artists  like  Eastman  Johnson, 
Albert  Bierstadt  and  James  M.  Hart  studied  at 
Diisscldorf,  the  most  favoured  school  of  the  period, 
although  Eastman  Johnson  in  a  letter  to  Andrew 
Warner  in  1850  criticised  the  Diisscldorf  artists  as 
being  deficient  in  colour. 1 

From  i860  to  1897  the  lithographic  firm  of  L. 
Prang  and  Company  of  Boston,  Massachusetts  was 
engaged  in  reproducing  coloured  lithographs  called 
chromos  after  the  paintings  ot  many  of  the  best  known 
American  nineteenth-century  landscape  artists.  The 
artists  were  drawn  from  the  membership  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design,  The  Society  of 
American  Artists,  The  American  Watercolour  Society, 
The  Boston  Art  Club,  The  San  Francisco  Art  Associa- 
tion and  other  similar  groups.  In  order  to  make  exact 
facsimilies  of  the  paintings,  Mr.  Prang  bought  main  of 
the  artist's  original  paintings  or  had  smaller  copies 
made  from  which  to  work.  These  copies  were  made  bv 
the  artists  themselves  or  by  one  of  Prang's  litho- 
graphers who  were  also  skilled  artists.  There  is  a  long 
list  of  American  artists  whose  pictures  Prang  made  into 
chromos.  These  chromos  are  registered  in  the  various 
catalogues  of  L.  Prang  and  Company  and  the  paintings 
themselves  are  recorded  in  the  sale  catalogues  of  the 
paintings  owned  by  Mr.  Prang.  Not  all  of  the  paintings 
in  his  collection  were  made  into  chromos;  those  with 
clear  outlines  and  brilliant  colour  were  the  most  suit- 
able. 

The  most  interesting  Prang  chromos  are  the  land- 
scapes ot  American  scenery.  These  include  scenes  of 
the  Hudson  River  in  New  England;  along  the  Erie 
and  Pennsylvania  Railroads;  Central  Park,  the  play- 
ground of  New  York ;  and  the  favourite  vacation 
spots  in  the  Catskills,  the  White  Mountains  of  New 
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Hampshire,  Maine,  Lake  George  and  the  famous  spa  at 
Saratoga.  Small  sets  of  album  views  were  the  earliest 
made.  In  1864  there  were  series  of  Hudson  River  views 
and  of  White  Mountain  scenes,  including  the  well 
known  ones  of  Artist's  Brook,  Mount  Kearsargc  and 
North  Conway  Meadows  which  were  also  favourite 
subjects  of  landscape  artists.  The  Hudson  River  views 
were  the  most  popular  series  and  no  less  than  three 
different  sets  of  small  chromos  were  published  between 
1864  and  1 87 1.  However,  the  only  artist's  name  that 
can  be  definitely  connected  with  them  is  that  of  Max 
Eglau:  six  by  him  were  listed  in  the  Prang  1871 
catalogue.  Eglau  was  an  obscure  painter:  the  only 
mention  of  him  is  in  Henry  T.  Tuckerman's  'Book  of 
the  Artists'.  However  his  pictures  arc  beginning  to 
appear  in  museums  and  art  galleries.  There  is  a  Hudson 
River  scene  by  Eglau  in  the  Museum  of  the  City  of 
New  York  and  another  painting,  Evening  in  the 
Catskills,  is  owned  by  Child's  Gallery,  Boston.  These 
paintings  show  Eglau  as  successful  and  imposing  as 
many  of  the  mid  nineteenth-century  American 
painters  (No.  1). 

A  larger  Prang  chromo,  On  the  Hudson  River  Near 
West  Point,  was  made  after  a  painting  by  A.  T. 
Bricher,  and  was  one  of  his  series  of  'Six  American 
Landscapes'.  Other  subjects  in  the  series  of  chromos 
were:  Souvenir  of  Lake  George;  Twilight  on  Esopus 
Creek,  ny;  Sawyer's  Pond,  White  Mountains,  nh; 
Mount  Chocorua  and  Lake,  nh;  and  On  the  Saco  River, 
North  Conway,  nh.  There  was  also  a  group  of  com- 
panion pieces  -  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn  and  Winter. 
But  the  most  important  chromos  that  Prang  made 
after  paintings  by  Bricher  were  Early  Autumn  on 
Esopus  Creek,  ny  and  Late  Autumn  in  the  White 
Mountains  (No.  2).  These  pictures  were  fine  examples 
of  Brichcr's  style  and  among  the  best  known  of  his 
works.  The  chromos  measured  approximately  nine- 
teen by  nine  inches  and  were  the  first  full  chromos 
made  by  Prang. 

L.  Prang  and  Company  also  made  chromos  after 
landscape  paintings  by  James  M.  Hart,  William  M. 
Hart,  Benjamin  and  J.  Wells  Champney,  William 
Trost  Richards,  Thomas  Hill,  Alfred  Bierstadt,  Asher 
B.  Durand,  Santord  Robinson  Gifford,  R.  Swain 
Gifford,  Edward  and  Thomas  Moran,  A.  F.  Tait  and 
Winslow  Homer  as  well  as  many  lesser  known  land- 
scape artists  such  as  R.  D.  Wilkie,  fohn  f.  Enneking, 
Arthur  Parton  and  G.  Herbert  McCord.  These  artists 
belonged  to  what  is  now  known  as  the  Hudson  River 
School  of  American  landscape  painting.  The  paintings 
are  characterised  by  a  love  of  nature  and  landscape; 
their  chief  concern  was  the  glorification  of  the  grander 
aspects  of  nature.  The  artists  worked  from  sketches 
made  on  trips  to  the  scenic  Adirondacks,  the  White 
Mountains  of  New  Hampshire  and  the  Catskills  of 
New  York. 

William  C.  Bryant  and  other  writers  and  poets  of 


the  Romantic  Era  fixed  the  Hudson  scenes  in  the 
American  imagination.  Bryant's  kindred  spirit,  the 
painter  Thomas  Cole,  had  started  the  movement  to  the 
mountains  as  early  as  1825  and  later  Frederick  Church 
\\  as  so  entranced  with  the  Hudson  scenery  that  he 
built  his  exotic  pseudo-Moorish  castle,  Olana,  high 
above  the  Hudson.  Although  many  of  Church's  most 
important  paintings  were  of  the  South  American 
Andes,  his  real  excellence  as  an  artist  is  seen  in  the 
sketches  of  the  Hudson  that  hang  on  the  walls  of  his 
home.  Bierstadt  also  had  his  home  on  the  Hudson  at 
Irvington  and  many  other  artists  set  up  their  summer 
studios  on  the  Hudson  in  barns,  shacks  and  on  house 
boats. 

Asher  B.  Durand  was  one  of  the  earliest  painters  of 
the  Hudson  and  he  had  a  great  influence  upon  the 
Hudson  River  School.  Durand  was  a  fine  craftsman  in 
dark  and  light  rather  than  colour.  Perhaps  the  best 
known  of  his  paintings  is  Kindred  Spirits  which  in- 
cludes the  figures  of  Thomas  Cole  and  William  C. 
Bryant.  It  is  owned  by  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
In  the  early  1870s  Prang  published  a  large  chromo 
(twenty-one  and  three-quarters  by  thirty-two  and  a 
quarter  inches)  of  Durand's  painting  Reminiscences  of 
an  Old  Man  (now  owned  by  the  Albany  Institute  of 
History  and  Art).  Durand  also  painted  in  the  White 
Mountains  of  New  Hampshire.  A  letter  to  Andrew 
Warner  describes  the  beauty  of  the  scenery: 

We  are  settled  down  for  the  season  in  a  situation  that 
throws  all  others  that  I  have  ever  found  quite  in  the  shade 
with  Mt.  Washington  jull  in  view  from  our  windows 
with  the  intervening  valley  of  woods  and  meadows  .  .  . 
forming  a  beautiful  composition  without  need  of  change  or 
addition  ....  Young  Coleman  occupies  the  house  next 
to  me.  Huntington  and  Cropsey  are  daily  expected.2 

James  M.  Hart  and  William  M.  Hart  also  painted 
landscapes  of  the  Hudson.  They  were  known  for  their 
pastoral  scenes,  rich  and  glowing  with  autumn  foliage 
and  brilliant  sunsets.  These  were  not  great  paintings 
but  they  pleased  the  public  and  were  ideally  suited  to 
chromo.  Prang  published  chromos  after  William 
Hart's  Joy  of  Autumn  and  James  Hart's  The  Storm  is 
Coming  and  Pastoral  Landscape  (No.  3).  James  Hart, 
who  was  known  for  his  paintings  with  cattle,  at  one 
time  collaborated  with  Tait  in  paintings  of  landscape. 
William  Trost  Richards  was  one  of  the  foremost  land- 
scape painters  of  the  period  (No.  4).  He  had  studied  in 
Europe  and  on  bis  return  he  spent  his  summers  in 
Newport,  ri;  and  made  many  sketches.  Prang  made 
chromos  after  his  paintings  Sand  Hills  of  New  Jersey; 
Ahny's  Pond,  Newport,  ri;  Brandywine  Creek,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Shores  oj  Narragansett  Bay.  Benjamin 
Champney  belonged  to  the  prolific  group  that 
sketched  in  the  New  Hampshire  mountains  and  pro- 
duced pictures  of  the  enchanting  mountain  scenery  of 
North  Conway  and  the  Saco  River.  The  chromos 
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3.  William  Haut. 

Pastoral  Landscape,  1883. 

Prang  made  chromos  after  paintings  by  Hart. 

Photograph :  Bernard  Daneberg  Galleries. 


made  by  Prang  atter  paintings  by  Champney  includcc 
Artist's  Brook,  North  Conway  Meadows  and  Mount 
Chocoma.  Tbc  last  two  were  listed  in  the  Prarjg 
catalogue  ot  1 87 1 .  They  measured  twenty-four  by 
fifteen  inches  and  sold  tor  $9.00  each.  The  1876  cata- 
logue illustrated  the  following  chromos  by  Benjamin 
Champney:  Artist's  Brook;  North  Conway  Meadows; 
Haymaking  in  the  Green  Mountains  and  Pinnpkin-Tiine. 

Within  the  north  eastern  section  of  New  York  State, 
bounded  by  the  Mohawk,  St.  Lawrence  and 
Champlain  valleys,  lies  an  area  called  Adirondack 
Park.  Because  ot  the  beauty  ot  the  high  mountains, 
rivers  and  lakes,  artists  of  the  first  generation  of  the 
Hudson  River  School,  including  Asher  B.  Durand  and 
Thomas  Hill,  began  to  paint  in  this  great  wilderness; 
not  long  afterward  Arthur  Fitzwilliam  Tait  and 
Winslow  Homer  followed  them  and  became  import- 
ant artists  of  the  region.  In  the  1870s  Tait  lived  at  Long 
Lake  and  produced  numerous  paintings  ot  the  region. 
Many  other  landscape  artists  including  James  and 
William  Hart.  William  Trost  Richards,  Santord 
Robinson  Gifford  and  John  Frederick  Kensett  painted 
here.  Prang  produced  many  chromos,  especially  of  the 
works  by  Tait.  Chromos  with  deer,  quail  and  chickens 
after  Tait's  paintings  include  Group  of  Quails  and 
Maternal  Lore  (No.  5);  Group  of  Chickens;  Group  of 
Ducklinos;  Pointer  and  Quail;  Spaniel  and  Woodcock; 
Take  Care;  The  Intruder  and  Kluck!  Kluck!  Tait  also 
painted  many  small  pictures  to  Prang's  order  which 
were  used  on  greeting  cards.  Winslow  Homer  began 

4.  William  T.  Richards. 
Point  Judith,  Rhode  Island, 
oil  on  panel.  Mr.  Prang  owned 
several  paintings  by  Richards. 
Photograph:  Graham  Gallery. 
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5.  Maternal  Love. 

Chromo  after  painting  by  A.  F.  Tait. 
Hallmark  Historical  Collection. 

Below. 

6.  Yosemite  Valley. 

Chromo  by  L.  Prang  and  Company 
after  the  painting  by  Thomas  Hill. 
The  Library  of  Congress. 


painting  in  the  Adirondack  region  through  the 
influence  of  Frederick  Rondel  with  whom  he  studied. 
Prang  made  chromos  after  Homer's  watcrcolour 
paintings  North  Woods  and  Eastern  Shore.  Mr.  Prang 
also  owned  several  other  small  sketches  by  Homer  and 
paintings  by  Rondel  but  it  is  not  certain  that  he  made 
chromos  after  them. 

One  of  the  early  important  Prang  chromos  was  the 
Crown  of  New  England  after  the  painting  by  George 
Loring  Brown.  Brown  was  a  Boston  artist  who  had 
studied  and  painted  abroad  in  Italy  and  France  and  his 
paintings  were  popular  in  Europe.  Returning  to 
America  in  i860  he  painted  the  picture  Crown  of  New 
England.  The  original  painting  was  purchased  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  later  Edward  vn,  on  his  visit  to 
America.  The  Boston  Commonwealth  notes:  'It  was  sold 
to  the  prince  for  one  thousand  pounds  sterling  and  is 
now  probably  adorning  the  walls  of  Windsor  Palace'. 
Brown  made  a  duplicate  of  this  painting  and  the 
Prang  chromo  was  made  after  the  duplicate.  It  was  a 
difficult  picture  to  reproduce  and  took  nearly  six 
months  and  twenty-six  plates.3  The  picture  was  a  view 
of  Mounts  Washington,  Jefferson  and  Adams  on  a  late 
October  morning  after  the  first  snow;  the  chromo 
measures  twenty-four  by  fifteen  inches  and  was  sold 
for  $15.00. 

Thomas  Hill  accentuated  the  gigantic  in  landscape 
(colour  and  No.  7).  A  member  of  the  Boston  Art  Club, 
it  was  there  that  Hill  exhibited  his  first  important 
picture,  The  Yosemite  Valley  (No.  6).  A  small  copy  of 
this  picture  was  made  from  which  Prang  took  his 
chromo,  and  also  those  of  Hill's  paintings  The  Wayside 
Inn  and  Birthplace  of  Whittier  at  Haverhill,  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Prang  owned  The  Birthplace  oj  Whittier  for  which 
he  paid  Hill  $675.oo.4 
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Above  and  left. 

7.  Thomas  Hill. 

Bridal  Veil  Falls,  Yosemite. 

The  scene  is  similar  to  Prang's  chromo. 

The  White  House,  Washington  dc. 

Photograph :  Sporting  Gallery. 


Albert  Bierstadt  and  Thomas  Moran  also  belonged 
to  the  Hudson  River  School  but  they  are  best  known 
for  scenes  in  the  West.  Albert  Bierstadt  painted  the 
Yosemite  Valley  of  California  and  the  Colorado 


8.  Sunset  -  California  Scenery,  1868. 
Chromo  by  L.  Prang  and  Company 
after  the  painting  by  Albert  Bierstadt. 
Hallmark  Historical  Collection. 


River.  These  were  large  grandiloquent  landscapes  that 
astonish  the  onlooker  in  both  scale  and  detail.  Bierstadt 
had  spent  four  years  at  Diisseldorf  and  was  a  member 
of  the  National  Academy,  exhibiting  his  pictures  there 
and  at  the  Centennial  in  Philadelphia  in  1876.  His 
Estes  Park,  Colorado  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  London  in  1878.  L.  Prang  and  Company 
made  a  chromo  after  his  Sunset  -  California  Scenery  (No. 
8),  a  scene  in  Yosemite,  from  the  original  painting 
which  was  owned  by  Miss  Eliza  Bierstadt. 

Prang  also  made  important  large  chromos  after 
paintings  by  Edward  and  Thomas  Moran.  Launching 
the  Life-Boat,  a  scene  on  the  New  England  coast,  was  an 
early  chromo.  Edward  Moran  was  an  eminent  land- 
scape and  marine  painter  in  the  mid-nineteenth 
century.  He  had  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
London  and  was  a  member  of  the  American  National 
Academy.  Thomas  Moran  also  studied  in  Europe  and 
spent  some  time  copying  the  paintings  of  Turner.  In 
1 871  Thomas  Moran  accompanied  the  United  States 
Government  Expedition  to  the  Yellowstone  as 
official  artist.  From  sketches  made  on  this  expedition 
Moran  painted  his  two  great  works  The  Grand  Canyon 
of  the  Yellowstone  and  The  Chasm  of  the  Colorado,  which 
were  purchased  by  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  are  now  in  Washington,  DC.  In  1874  Moran 
executed  a  series  of  Yellowstone  watercolour  sketches 
'Expressly  for  Mr.  Prang'  and  Prang  made  chromos 
after  these  sketches  and  gathered  fifteen  of  them  in  one 
volume;  the  folio  was  published  in  1876.  The  chromo- 
lithographs have  never  been  surpassed  and  are  con- 
sidered unexcelled  among  illustrations  of  the  Far  West. 
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9a.  Thomas  Moran.  Below. 

Mosquito  Trail,  Rocky  Mountains,  9b.  Mosquito' Trail,  Rocky  Mountains. 

watercolour.  Chronio  by  L.  Prang  and  Company,  1875. 

Photograph :  Hirschl  and  Adler  Galleries.  The  Library  of  Congress. 


The  lithographs  measure  eighteen  by  twenty-two 
inches:  a  thousand  copies  were  printed  and  sold  by 
subscription.  The  subjects  include:  Mountain  oj  the 
Holy  Cross,  Colorado;  Summit  of  the  Sierras,  Nevada; 
Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah;  Valley  of  Babbling  Waters, 
Utah;  Great  Falls  of  Snake  River,  Idaho;  Hot  Springs  of 
Gardiner's  River,  Yellowstone  National  Park;  The 
Castle  Geyser,  Yellowstone  National  Park;  Lower 
Yelloivstone  Range  seen  from  Yellowstone  National  Park; 
Yellowstone  Lake,  Yellowstone  National  Park;  Mosquito 
Trail,  Rocky  Mountains,  Colorado  (Nos.  9a  and  b); 
Tower  Falls  and  Sulphur  Mountain,  Yellowstone  National 
Park;  Head  of  Yelloivstone  River;  Grand  Canyon  oj  the 
Yellowstone ;  The  Towers  or  Tower  Falls  and  Great  Blue 
Spring  of  Lower  Basin. 

Another  painter  highly  regarded  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  but  whose  paintings  fell  into  oblivion  in  the 
early  years  of  the  twentieth  century,  was  Eastman 


Johnson.  Considered  the  best  genre  painter  during  the 
1860s  and  1870s,  he  was  also  recognised  as  the  most 
talented  painter  of  American  domestic  scenes.  Somg  of 
his  best  known  paintings  are  Life  in  the  South  or  The 
Old  Kentucky  Home,  a  scene  of  Negro  life.  There  were 
also  scenes  of  country  life  including  Corn  Husking 
which  was  published  as  a  Currier  and  Ives  lithograph. 
Johnson  later  became  interested  in  landscape,  which  is 
evidenced  by  the  various  versions  of  figures  in  the 
fields  in  the  Cranberry  Pickers.  L.  Prang  and  Company 
published  chromos  after  Johnson's  Barefoot  Boy, 
illustrating  Whittier's  poems  of  that  name.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  chromos  that  Prang  ever  pub- 
lished. In  1 868  Eastman  Johnson  painted  the  Boyhood 
of  Lincoln  (No.  10)  and  in  the  same  year  Prang  issued  a 
chromo,  seventeen  by  twenty-one  inches,  after  the 
painting.  Since  the  original  is  forty-six  by  thirty-seven 
inches  a  smaller  copy  was  probably  made  from  which 
to  work.  However  in  Prang's  list  of  prices  paid  to 
artists  there  is  the  notation  'Eastman  Johnson,  Boyhood 
of  Lincoln,  $800'.  In  'Prang's  chromo',  Christmas 
1868,  the  picture  was  advertised  as  'A  Great  National 
Chromo'.  Prang  had  originally  announced  that  the 
chromo  would  be  sold  by  subscription  only,  but  later 
decided  to  issue  it  to  the  trade.  The  painting  was  sold 
in  the  Peremptory  sale  of  Prang's  paintings  in  New 
York  in  December  1875. 

This  advent  of  democracy  in  art  created  by  Prang's 
chromos  received  the  acclaim  of  the  press  in  both 
America  and  Europe.  However  some  artists  condemn- 
ed Prang's  effort  to  popularise  art  and  a  few  art 
critics,  including  Clarence  Cook  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  took  occasion  to  criticise: 

Mr.  Prang  would  do  the  general  public  a  much  greater 
service  than  he  is  doing  at  present,  if  he  would  devise  some 
way  oj  employing  the  excellent  invention  oj 
chromo-lithography  that  would  give  us  an  individual  and 
independent  result.  A  clever  imitation  is  nothing  but  an 
imitation  after  all .  .  .  and  as  every  art  has  its  own 
particular  application  and  field  of  work,  we  hinder  progress 
by  every  effort  to  wrest  it  to  the  cheap  imitation  of  the 
results  of  some  other  art.7'  >1 

Bayard  Taylor,  the  eminent  poet  and  lecturer,  whose! 
taste  in  art  was  respected,  wrote: 

/  have  just  received  your  admirable  chromotint  of 
Mr.  Brown's '  Three  Tomboys'.  In  its  imitation  oj  the 
texture  of  the  original,  its  clearness  and  purity  oj  color 
and  its  reproduction  of  the  more  delicate  half-shadows  and 
reflected  lights,  it  impresses  me  as  your  most  successful 
work.6 

Artists  generally  were  pleased  with  the  chromos  made 
after  their  paintings.  In  Mr.  Prang's  correspondence 
there  are  letters  from  Albert  Bierstadt,  Arthur  F.  Tait 
Eastman  Johnson.  Edward  and  Thomas  Moran  anc 
many  others  attesting  to  this.  The  successful  Frcdericl 
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E.  Church  whose  paintings  were  not  reproduced  by 
Prang  wrote : 

I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  added  my  name  to  the 
copious  list  of  artists  who  have  promised  to  furnish  works 
for  publication.  But  this  European  trip  has  been  one  of  too 
much  play  and  too  little  work  to  permit  oj  my  making  any 
Jresh  engagements.7 

Other  artists  complained  that  chromos  interfered 
with  their  own  practise  of  retouching  black  and  white 
prints.  Elihu  Vedder,  several  of  whose  pictures  Prang 
made  into  chromos,  wrote  to  Mr.  Prang  concerning 
his  painting  Keeper  oj  the  Threshold. 

Of  course  I  would  take  you  into  consideration  in  case 
you  mean  reproduction  in  black  and  white  if  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  can  be  come  to  . . .  but  /  want  to  reserve  to 
myself  the  right  to  make  my  retouched  reproductions 
which  I find  to  be  very  profitable.^ 

The  chromos  of  L.  Prang  and  Company  may  not 
appeal  to  many  collectors  today.  This  is  just  as  well 
because  few  Prang  chromos  seem  to  be  in  the  shops 


10.  Eastman  Johnson. 

Boyhood  oj  Lincoln,  1868. 

I'r.mg  i mile  .1  i  hrnmo  after  this  painting. 

The  University  of  Michigan  Museum  of  Art. 

although  there  are  undoubtedly  many  in  attic  store- 
rooms or  hanging  in  houses  in  remote  sections  of 
America  or  Europe.  The  output  of  the  company  was 
too  vast  to  have  disappeared  altogether  and  it  is  only 
the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  collectors  that  has 
pushed  the  chromos  almost  into  oblivion  in  favour  of 
Currier  and  Ives'  more  timely  prints.  Prang  was  the 
greatest  chromolithographer  of  his  day  and  for  quality 
and  technique  the  best  of  Prang's  chromos  have  never 
been  surpassed.  However,  the  real  value  today  of 
Prang  chromos  is  in  the  alliance  with  the  American 
artists  of  the  mid  and  late  nineteenth  century.  In  the 
reassessment  of  American  nineteenth-century  art  a 
study  of  Prang  chromos  is  most  rewarding.  Many 
paintings  of  these  artists  wliich  have  disappeared  may 
be  rediscovered  with  the  aid  of  the  chromos  of  L. 
Prang  and  Company. 

NOTES 

1.  American  Art  Union,  'Letters  from  Artists'.  The  New  York 
Historical  Society. 

2.  25  July  1855.  American  Art  Union.  'Letters  from  Artists'. 

3.  'Prang's  Chromo',  April  1868. 

4.  Prang  Cost  Cards.  Hallmark  Historical  Collection. 

5.  'Prang's  Chromo',  April  1868. 

6.  7january  1871.  Hallmark  Historical  Collection. 

7.  30  October  1868.  'Prang's  Chromo',  Christmas  1868. 

8.  New  York,  28  February  1900.  Letter  in  Hallmark 
Historical  Collection. 
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1.  John  Dunthorne. 
Flatford  Lock,  oil  on  panel, 
23.5  X  34.8  cm. 
Inscribed  verso 

'John  Dunthorne 

October  18 14'. 

Castle  Museum,  Colchester. 

2.  John  Constable. 
Flatford  Lock, 

oil  on  paper  laid  on  board, 
16  X  22.5  cm. 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts, 
London. 


Mr.  Hoozee  elaborates  on  an  article  published  in  The  Connoisseur  in  1973  and  suggests  that 
there  is  still  much  more  to  be  learnt  about  the  co-operation  between  John  Constable  and 
John  Dunthorne.  He  shows  new  material  relating  to  the  large  Lock  on  the  Stonr. 


CONSTABLES 

LOCK  ON  THE  STOUE 

AND  JOHN  DUNTHORNE 


Robert  Hoozee 

Tn  The  Connoisseur,  December  1973,  in  an  article 
entitled  John  Dunthorne's  Flatford  Lock',  Mr. 
Ian  Fleming-Williams  for  the  first  time  showed 
a  highly  interesting  piece  of  evidence  of  the  close  co- 
operation which  must  have  existed  between  Constable 
and  John  Dunthorne,  his  friend  in  East  Bergholt, 
whose  son  was  later  to  become  the  artist's  assistant  in 
London.1  The  evidence  was  a  small  panel  by  John 
Dunthorne,  signed  and  dated  October  18 14,  showing 
Constable  subject-matter  and  atmosphere  (No.  i).2 
Mr.  Fleming-Williams  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that 
while  Dunthorne  sat  painting  his  Flatford  Lock, 
Constable  was  sitting  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river,  painting  his  Boat-building  near  Flatjord,  which  he 
exhibited  in  181 5. 3  This  may  be  true,  though  it  is  un- 
likely that  Constable  actually  painted  Boat-building  out 
of  doors  as  his  biographer  suggests.4  However,  some 
new  facts  should  be  considered  which  render 
Dunthorne's  painting  highly  problematic  on  the  one 
hand  -  so  that  it  cannot  serve  for  any  important  con- 
clusions -  and  which  on  the  other  hand  make  the  story 
all  the  more  interesting. 

Mr.  Fleming-Williams  said:  'One  day,  perhaps, 
there  will  be  discovered  a  sketch  by  him  (Dunthorne) 
which  pairs  oft  with  one  by  Constable,  painted  when 
they  were  working  side  by  side'.  In  view  of  this  it  may 
be  interesting  to  point  to  a  much  overlooked  oil  study 
in  the  collection  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  London. 
This  sketch  (No.  2)  shows  exactly  the  same  view  as  the 
Dunthorne  painting,  though  the  angle  of  vision  in  the 
latter  is  slightly  wider.  Perhaps  here  we  have  both 
amateurs  working  side  by  side.  This  would  be  too 
hasty  a  conclusion.  It  is,  for  instance,  possible  that 
Dunthorne  made  his  painting  after  examples  by 
Constable,  of  which  the  sketch  in  the  Royal  Academy 
would  be  but  one.  Nor  is  that  sketch  the  only  work  by 
Constable  which  can  be  put  against  the  Dunthorne 
painting.  There  is  enough  evidence  to  show  that 
Constable  had  studied  this  particular  view  towards  the 
lock  and  the  bridge  cottage  at  Flattord  in  great  detail. 
A  drawing  from  the  1813  sketchbook  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  (No.  3)5  shows  the  same  scene 


from  a  standpoint  more  to  the  right,  but  containing  all 
compositional  elements  of  both  the  Dunthorne 
painting  and  the  Constable  sketch,  though  all  this  is 
rendered  more  compactly,  characteristic  of  Constable's 
early  sketchbook  drawings. 

Even  before  that  date,  Constable  probably  painted  a 
sketch  of  the  scene  which  he  used  in  the  winter  of  18 12 
to  construct  a  large  painting,  exhibited  in  the  Royal 
Academy  in  181 3.  The  present  whereabouts  of  that 
crucial  sketch  is  not  known;  it  was  illustrated  by 
Andrew  Shirley  in  his  book  on  Constable's  mezzo- 
tints as  the  original  from  which  Lucas  made  the  plate 
Lock  on  the  Stour.6  The  large  painting,  Landscape  -  boys 
Fishing  is  now  in  the  Fairhaven  Collection  at  Anglesey 

3.  John  Constable. 
Flatford  Lock, 

page  from  a  sketchbook,  pencil,  8.9  X  12  cm. 
Inscribed  'Augt  12  1813'  and  'Lock'. 
I  ictoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
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Abbey  (No.  4). 7  Both  this  sketch  and  the  finished 
painting  have  no  direct  relation  either  with  the  sketch 
in  the  Royal  Academy,  or  with  the  Dunthornc 
painting.  They  are  mentioned  to  indicate  that  the 
scene  which  Dunthornc  painted  had  often  been  tried 
out  by  Constable. 

In  his  different  versions  of  the  subject,  Constable 
seems  to  have  been  especially  attracted  by  the  group  of 
twisted  trees  to  the  left.8  In  the  large  painting  in  the 


4.  John  Constable. 
Lock  on  the  Stour, 
oil  on  canvas. 
91.6  X  1 14.5  cm. 
Exhibited  in  1813. 
Anglesey  Abbey, 
Cambridge. 


5.  John  Constable. 
Tree  Study, 
pencil,  47  X  29.1  cm. 
Home  Foundation, 
Florence. 


Fairhaven  Collection  the  trees  form  the  most  interesting 
part,  destroying  the  unity  of  the  whole.  These  trees  are 
the  same  as  those  on  the  large  painting  of  Flatford  Mill 
in  the  Tate  Gallery,  where  they  are  viewed  from  the 
opposite  side  and  seen  in  a  less  twisted,  less  elegant 
pose.  And  just  as  we  know  pencil  studies  for  the  trees 
in  the  Tate  Gallery  painting,  so  there  is  a  sketch  in  the 
Home  Foundation  in  Florence  for  the  trees  in  Land- 
scape -  Boys  Fishing  (No.  5). 9  The  latter  painting  was 
clearly  put  together  with  different  elements  which  had 
been  separately  studied  before  by  Constable.  The 
group  of  treesjs  one  instance :  it  is  an  early  tree  study  of 
about  1 8 10,  squared  for  transfer  and  still  reminiscent  of 
Gainsborough's  style  in  the  handling  of  the  leaves.  The 
cottage  and  footbridge  often  appear  in  Constable's  early 
drawings  and  sketches.  In  the  upper  right  corner  of 
this  tree  study  is  a  slight  sketch  of  the  footbridge  with 
cows  crossing;  the  bridge  is  seen  in  the  same  angle  as 
on  the  final  painting.  Of  the  lock  in  the  right  fore- 
ground there  exists  an  elaborate  drawing,  which 
because  it  is  large,  squared,  and  detailed,  is  a  key  | 
drawing  in  Constable's  oeuvre  (No.  6).  Both  the  tree  | 
study  and  the  drawing  of  the  lock  gates  are  on  a  rough  ; 
paper,  which  is  not  very  common  with  Constable ;  they 
are  both  squared  and  show  sufficient  stylistic  similari- 
ties so  that  it  is  possible  that  both  form  a  pair  of  I 
preliminary  studies  for  the  large  painting.  For  no  other 
painting  by  Constable  do  we  know  of  such  careful 
preparations. 

Instead  of  assuming  that  in  18 14  Constable  and  John 
Dunthorne  were  kindred  spirits,  working  and  seeing 
on  the  same  level,  I  would  suggest  that  the  Dunthorne 
painting  of  1814  merely  shows  that  he  was  then  work- 
ing a  la  Constable,  painting  one  of  Constable's  typical 
subjects  and  using  a  Constable  composition.  The 
addition  of  the  boatman  in  the  foreground  is  a  mere 
detail;  it  is  also  to  be  found  on  early  sketches  by 
Constable.  The  main  thing  to  be  learned  from  a  com- 
parison of  Constable  with  Dunthorne  is  the  latter's 
marked  inferiority,  and  tliis  is  the  more  striking  when 
we  consider  that  both  men  had  by  then  known  each 
other  for  more  than  a  decade. 

A  last  thing  to  consider  in  this  context  is  the  stylistic 
appearance  of  the  Constable  sketch  in  the  Royal 
Academy.  It  is  the  kind  of  sketch  which,  in  spite  of  its 
good  provenance,  looks  doubtful  at  first  sight.  It  is  not 
a  beautiful  example  of  Constable's  early  sketching 
style.  The  colour  is  too  sweet  and  the  brushwork  lacks 
the  appealing  balance  between  looseness  and  con- 
structiveness,  so  unique  on  other  sketches.  Despite  this, 
there  arc  enough  elements  in  it  to  support  an  attribu- 
tion to  Constable,  to  whom  the  subject  is  charac- 
teristic. The  pinkish  grey,  which  is  used  to  trace  the 
timbcrwork  of  the  lock,  is  exactly  the  same  as  on  the 
well  known  Barges  on  the  Stour  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  which  portrays  the  same  scenery 
(No.  7).  Occasionally  on  other  sketches  we  find  the 


Constable's  Lock  on  the  Stour 


I 
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loose  brushing  down  or  highly  diluted  paint  by  means 
of  a  hard  brush,  which  makes  for  a  thin  substance  and  a 
shallow  appearance  on  the  sketch  in  the  Royal 
Academy.  The  Barges  on  the  Stour,  furthermore,  has 
the  same  use  of  long  strokes  of  thin  paint  as  can  be  seen 
in  the  right  part  of  the  sky  and  in  the  foreground  of  the 
Royal  Academy  sketch.  The  use  of  thick  white  and 
pink  impasto  in  the  rest  of  the  sky  of  the  latter  is  not  to 
be  found  on  Barges  on  the  Stour,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
typical  of  Constable's  early  studies,  as  can  be  ob- 
served on  many  an  example  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum. 

If  one  takes  into  account  that  Barges  on  the  Stour  is 
painted  on  a  reddish  brown  grounding,  whereas  the 
other  sketch  has  a  light  brown  underpainting,  weaken- 
ing the  colour  scheme  and  allowing  little  contrast;  and 
if  one  also  acknowledges  that  the  Royal  Academy 
sketch  lacks  the  economy  and  tension  of  the  sketch 
with  which  we  are  comparing  it,  then  the  affinities  of 
both  come  to  light  and,  together  with  the  similarity  of 
their  subject,  point  to  the  possibility  of  their  being 
painted  in  the  same  period,  if  not  one  after  the  other. 
Graham  Reynolds  has  dated  Barges  on  the  Stour  c. 
181 1, 10  which  is  acceptable,  and  hence  it  follows  that 
the  Royal  Academy  sketch  may  well  have  been  painted 
three  years  before  John  Dunthorne  tried  to  do  the 
same  in  his  own  amateurish  way. 


6.  John  Constable. 

Lockgates, 

pencil, 

26.5  X  44.5  cm. 
Squared  for  transfer. 
Private  Collection. 


NOTES 

1 .  The  Connoisseur,  Vol.  184,  December  1973,  p.  290-291. 

2.  Castle  Museum,  Colchester.  Exhibited  as  No.  232a  in  the 
exhibition  'Landscape  in  Britain,  c.  1750-1850',  Tate 
Gallery,  1973.  In  the  catalogue  it  is  presented  as  indicating 
'Constable's  turning  to  humble  examples  in  the  making  of 
his  own  art'. 

3.  Oil  on  canvas,  50.8  x  61.6  cm.,  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  r.  137.  No.  215  in  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition 
ofi8i5. 

4.  'Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  John  Constable,  by  C.  R.  Leslie', 
ed.  J.  Mayne,  London,  1951,  p.  49.  Leslie  merely  says  that 
he  heard  Constable  say  it  was  painted  entirely  in  the 
open  air. 

5.  Page  54  of  the  1813  sketchbook,  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  r.  121. 

6.  Oil  on  paper  (?),  Plate  20  in  Andrew  Shirley, 
'The  Published  Mezzotints  of  David  Lucas  after 

John  Constable  ra',  Oxford,  193 1.  It  is  published  by  Shirley 
from  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Hugo  Mallett. 

7.  It  was  Constable's  first  painting  sold  to  a  stranger, 
Carpenter,  who  saw  it  at  the  exhibition  in  the  British 
Institution  of  1814,  no.  98.  The  year  before  it  was 
no.  266  in  the  Royal  Academy  show. 

8.  This  group  of  trees  appears  in  the  centre  of  a  sketch,  oil  on 
canvas,  at  one  time  with  Knoedler  and  of  which  the  present 
whereabouts  are  unknown.  A  photograph  is  in  the 

Witt  Library,  Courtauld  Institute. 
9  Florence,  Home  Foundation,  5993.  No.  59  in  Licia 
Ragghianti  Collobi,  'Disegni  Inglesi  della  Fondazione 
Home  in  Firenze',  Edizioni  di  Comunita,  1966.  The 
relation  of  this  study  with  the  painting  was  first  pointed 
out  to  me  by  Mr.  Ian  Fleming-Williams. 
10.  'Catalogue  of  the  Constable  Collection', 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London,  1973,  p.  71. 


7.  John  Constable. 

Barges  on  the  Stour, 

oil  on  paper  laid  on  canvas, 

26  X  3 1.1  cm. 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
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Man'  Hillier  relates  an  intriguing  pair  of  late  seventeenth  century  dolls,  known  as 
'Lord  and  Lady  Clapham',  to  other  dolls  from  the  same  collection,  now  dispersed. 


LORD  AND  LADY  CLAPHAM' 


Mary  Hillier 


In  1974,  a  pair  of  dolls,  only  twenty-two  inches  high 
and  made  of  wood,  beautifully  dressed  in  their 
original  costumes  of  William  and  Mary  period, 
were  sold  at  a  London  auction,  to  a  Swiss  collector.1 
However,  because  of  their  particular  importance  the 
export  licence  was  vetoed.  The  general  public  res- 
ponded generously  when  a  fund  was  established  by  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  to  raise  the  jT  16,000 
purchase  price  necessary  to  preserve  them  as  a  national 
treasure.  The  collector,  Mrs.  Marianne  Bodmer  of 
Zurich,  generously  ceded  her  claim  and  allowed  them 
to  stay  in  the  Museum. 

The  famous  'Lord  and  Lady  Clapham'2  were  accom- 
panied by  ten  other  dolls,  from  the  same  family  col- 
lection, now  domiciled  in  Switzerland,  and  a  miscel- 
laneous pile  of  clothing.  These  consisted  of  four  papier 
mdche  dolls,3  three  eighteenth-century  wooden  dolls4 
and  three  foreign  wax  dolls.5  Their  state  of  preserva- 
tion is  remarkable. 


Wooden  dolls  were  made  on  the  turner's  lathe, 
horizontally  as  with  chair  legs,  the  limbs  of  material  or 
jointed  wood  being  added  separately  to  the  skittle- 
shaped  head  and  body.  The  papier  mdche  dolls  could  be 
reproduced  more  cheaply  and  quickly  by  using 
moulds,  originally  also  made  from  a  wooden  pattern. 
The  finished  torso  was  especially  suitable  for  dressing 
as  a  fashionable  doll  and  only  the  exposed  head  and 
shoulders  were  carefully  painted  and  adorned  with  a 
wig  of  real  hair.  One  papier  mdche  doll  (Nos.  ia  and  b) 
retains  her  original  costume,  including  a  lace-trimmed 
and  ribbon  decked  fontage  which  much  resembles 
Lady  Clapham's  'fine  Head'.  A  further  two  dolls  have 
been  recostumed  at  a  later  date,  one  as  a  Cannoness  ot 
St.  Augustine  in  full  choir  robes  and  winter  cloak 

la.  Doll,  papier  mdche  and  wood, 
late  seventeenth  century. 
Height:  17  inches, 
ib.  Body  construction,  detail  of  ia. 


'Lord  and  Lady  Claphar 
late  seventeenth  century 
Height :  22  inches. 
I  'ictoria  and  Albert  Muse 


Ill 


'Lord  and  Lady  Clapham' 


(No.  2),  the  other  as  a  Choir  Nun  of  one  of"  the 
Benedictine  Orders.  Their  body  construction  is  an 
improvement  on  the  prong-shaped  torso  of  No.  1 
since  both  have  legs  jointed  at  knee  and  hip  with  a 
metal  hook  contrivance  that  allows  the  doll  either  to 
sit  or  to  hold  rigid.  No.  3,  a  larger  doll  with  inset  blue 
glass  eyes,  has  the  same  distinctive  metal  hooks  and 
similar  papier  mdche  torso.  She  has  retained  her  grand 
clothing  and  luxurious  green  silk  stockings  with  shoes 
of  silver  and  green  brocade.  The  carved  wooden  hands 
of  these  dolls  have  a  marked  similarity,  so  that  it  is 
likely  that  they  come  from  the  same  workshop 
originally,  and  were  close  in  date  or  contemporary 
with  the  splendid  Clapham  pair.  From  this  earliest 
group  we  have  an  impression  of  a  luxury  London  toy 
shop  handling  a  variety  of  goods  made  up  probably  by 
outside  workers  and  selling  at  various  prices.  The 
hand-finished  wooden  ones  with  luxury  costume 
would  be  most  expensive  and  the  papier  mdche  accord- 
ingly cheaper,  and  probably  sold  both  clothed  and  un- 
clothed to  the  customer's  taste. 


3.  Doll,  papier  mdche 
and  wood, 

late  seventeenth  century. 
Height:  25  inches. 


2.  Doll,  papier  mdche  and  wood, 
late  seventeenth  centurv.  /J^^^i 

■ 


Height:  17A  inches. 


Dolls  of  the  late  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth 
century  are  very  rare,  especially  when  they  retain  their 
contemporary  costume.  That  such  dolls  were  actually 
played  with  by  children  is  evidenced  by  some  of  the 
portraits  where  they  appear  clasped  by  their  young 
owners.  More  occasionally  they  appear  as  an  addition 
to  a  family  group  or  in  a  game.  Two  scenes  painted  by 
William  Hogarth,  signed  and  dated  1730,  represent  a 
party  of  children  playing.6  One  of  them  shows  a  doll 
seated  at  a  small  table  laid  for  a  tea  party.  Such  dolls 
were  the  puppet  figures  for  re-enacting  the  domestic 
life  and  social  etiquette  with  which  the  children  were 
familiar.  For  the  same  reason  the  dolls  carried  the 
accoutrements  of  fashion :  'Lady  Clapham'  has  a  mask 
with  crystal  beads,  a  fashion  accessory  often  worn  at 
carnivals,7  while  her  husband  has  a  sword  and  scab- 
bard and  his  ornate  purse  with  drawstrings  and  silver 
bobbles  contains  a  few  silver  pennies.  They,  too, 
have  their  own  chairs  made  of  caned  beechwood 
and  elmwood,  and  a  small  footstool  cushion 
of  stuffed  silk.  On  the  second  finger  of 
'Lady  ClaphamY  left  hand  a  little  gold 
ring  proclaimcs  her  married  state 
and  among  the  various  Lots  of 
clothing  in  the  auction  were 


a  miniature  four-poster  bed  cover,  in  grey,  red  and 
white  stripe  material  with  buttoned  tic-backs,  and 
some  cream  linen  damask  cloths. 

Representing  actual  characters  by  dressed  dolls  was 
a  fashionable  ploy  of  the  day.  The  famous  dolls'  house 
(or  Baby  House  as  it  would  have  been  called  in  the 
seventeenth  century)  owned  by  the  Bulwer  family  and 
shown  at  the  Strangers  Hall  Museum,  Norwich,  con- 
tains a  miniature  family  under  'Lord  and  Lady 
Rochett',  with  their  friends,  family  and  children  all 
named  on  faded  slips  of  paper  pinned  to  their  clothing 
by  the  original  owner,  Ann  Sharp.  This  child  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Reverend  Sharp,  later  Archbishop  of 
York.  Dolls  are  often  loosely  described  as  'Queen 
Anne'  but  these  literally  are,  since  the  dolls'  house  and 
occupants  were  a  gift  from  the  Queen  to  the  child,  her 
god-daughter,  probably  in  1703  since  some  of  the 
miniature  silver  has  that  year's  hall  mark.  Among  the 
many  treasures  in  the  large  nine-roomed  house  is  a 
flat  basket  containing  miniature  playing  cards,  the  Ace 
of  Clubs  inscribed  'Cards  of  the  Cries  of  London, 
Aesop's  Fables  and  Emblems  of  Love'  and  as  having 
been  sold  at  the  Grotto  Toy  Shop,  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard. Other  dolls  in  the  house  had  actual  playing 
cards,  cut  and  used,  as  stiffening  beneath  their  wide 
skirts.8 

Although  on  a  miniature  scale,  some  of  these  dolls 
made  of  wood  markedly  resemble  'Lord  and  Lady 
Clapham'  and  are  elegantly  dressed  in  the  height  of 
fashion.  They  perhaps  provide  a  clue  to  the  type  of 
London  shop  which  dealt  in  such  goods.  Dolls  may 
serve  as  a  valuable  costume  documentary,  especially 
when  they  demonstrate  fashions  or  articles  of  clothing 
or  actual  fabrics  which  have  not  survived  in  full-size 
examples.  The  costume  experts  of  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  have  established  that  seventeenth- 
century  pins  arc  still  in  their  original  places  for  fasten- 
ing garments  in  position  on  'Lord  and  Lady  Clapham'. 

Dating  of  the  dolls  has  been  based  both  on  fashion 
and  on  the  textiles  used,  many  of  which  arc  considered 
to  be  of  the  highest  quality  for  the  period.  'Lord 
Clapham's'  breeches  of  silver  tissue  are  made  with 
thread  of  pure  silver  wound  on  a  silk  core  and  Ids 
Banyan  (undress  gown)  is  lined  with  blue  Chinese  silk 
with  a  damask  pattern.  Such  material  was  imported  by 
the  East  India  Company  and  was  so  popular  that  the 
native  silk  industry  secured  a  total  ban  upon  its  use  in 
1700.  Since  it  was  prohibited  one  would  not  expect 
fashionable  dolls  to  use  it  either.  Therefore  the  prob- 
able date  indicated  for  'Lord  and  Lady  Clapham'  is 
1695-1700,  also  the  suggested  period  for  the  papier 
mache  dolls. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  miniature  biography  part  is 
established  fact  and  part  surmise:  it  is  intriguing  to 
find  a  possible  link  with  that  most  famous  Londoner, 
Samuel  Pepys.  The  collection  of  dolls  has  passed  down 
through  the  years  inherited  from  one  related  family  to 


4.  Doll,  wooden  with  glass  eyes, 
early  eighteenth  century. 
Height:  8?  inches. 
Perhaps  represents  a  baby. 


another  and  usually  (as  it  would  seem  is  customary  for 
dolls)  on  the  distaff  side.  The  vendor  knew  that  they 
had  belonged  during  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  to  the  Cockercll  family  (three  of  the  dolls, 
[Nos.  4,  5  and  6]  date  from  that  period),  who  owned 
property  in  Clapham.  With  the  assistance  of  Mr.  E.  F. 
Smith,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Clapham  Antiquarian 
Society,  it  is  possible  to  carry  the  story  further  and 
conjecture  on  the  first  owners. 

Certain  facts  have  been  handed  down  the  family, 
including  the  tradition  for  the  name  'Lord  and  Lady 
Clapham'  for  the  two  major  dolls.  In  1673  a  Miss 
Bivar,  one  of  three  sisters,  came  to  England  in  the 
train  of  Mary  of  Modena.  She  married  a  Mr.  Billi  of 
Perugia,  who  became  a  naturalised  Englishman.  It  was 
their  grandson  who  married  Elizabeth  Cockerel  I,  and 
it  was  this  Mrs.  Billi  who  recostumcd  some  of  the 
dolls  as  Nuns.  One  of  her  seven  children,  Frances  (born 
1782),  married  in  1805  Dr.  Howlcy,  who  later  became 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Their  daughter,  in  turn 
married  a  Mr.  Kingsmill  in  1837  and  the  doll  family 
passed  down  to  the  present  day.  Originally  there  were 
other  'Nun'  dolls,  lost  during  Mrs.  Howley's  child- 
hood. 


in 


'Lord  (///</  Lady  Clapliam 


5.  Doll,  wooden, 
mid  eighteenth  century. 
Height:  1 5  inches. 


6.  Doll,  wooden, 

mid  eighteenth  century. 

Height:  15  inches. 


Elizabeth  Cockerel!  most  probably  knew  the 
significance  of  the  names  'Lord  and  Lady  Clapliam'. 
She  was  the  youngest  daughter  ot  John  Coekerell  who 
in  1747  had  married  a  direct  descendant  of  Pepys' 
family,  Frances  Jackson  (1 722-1 769).  Pepys'  sister 
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married  |ohn  [ackson  in  [668.  The  son  of  this  marriage 
and  Frances'  father  was  Pepys'  favourite  nephew  and 
inherited  his  fortune.  Moreover,  in  1712  he  married 
Anne  Edgeley,  a  relation  ot  Pepys'  great  friend  William 
Hewer  to  whose  house  at  Clapliam  Pepys  eventually 
retired  until  his  death.  The  collection  was  completed  in 
1758,  when  Elizabeth  Coekerell  married  John  Billi  and 
the  three  foreign  dolls  (Nos.  7  and  S)  were  added  trom 
the  Bivar  family  on  the  male  side.  The  facts  can  only 
establish  that  they  were  made  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
seventeenth  century  and  gained  their  title  from  their 
owners'  association  with  Clapliam. 
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Lord  and  Lady  Clapham' 
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Jennifer  Watson  tackles  the  complex  question  of  Romney's  many  portraits  of  Lady  Hamilton, 
concluding  that  although  there  are  many  canvases  which  arc  neither  by  Romncy  nor  of 
Lady  Hamilton,' there  are  a  number  of  unquestionably  original  works  which  remain  untraccd'. 
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4.  George  Romney. 
Emma  Hart  as  Cassandra. 
Photograph :  Christie's. 


EVER  since  the  beginning  of  Romney's  rise  in 
popularity  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
there  have  been  an  increasing  number  of  so- 
called  'Portraits  of  Lady  Hamilton'  appearing  in  auc- 
tion sales  and  dealers'  showrooms.  In  the  Witt  Photo- 
graphic Archives  alone  there  are  over  two  hundred 
paintings  in  this  fde.  Many  are  clearly  neither  of  Emma 
Hart  (later  Lady  Hamilton)  nor  by  George  Romney. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  number  of  unquestion- 
ably original  works  which  remain  untraced.  Of  the 
main  sources  for  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  painter, 
his  son  John  gives  a  list  of  twenty-three  portraits  of 
Mrs.  Hart,  finished  and  unfinished  (1830),  and  William 
Haylcy  adds  one  more  (1809).  Several  of  these  arc 
generally  unknown  today,  having  disappeared  into 
private  collections  or  masquerading  under  different 
titles;  Iphigenia  is  one  of  two  which  has  been  lost  since 
the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

This  full-length  portrait  of  Emma  Hart  was  re- 
corded in  1807  at  the  Romney  sale,  but  then  com- 
pletely vanished.  Yet  several  brief  descriptions  of  the 
missing  work  seem  to  correspond  quite  closely  to  a 
painting  existing  today  in  a  private  collection  (No.  3). 
It  is  this  picture,  known  as  Cassandra,  which  I  intend  to 
show  is  really  the  'lost'  Iphigenia. 

'Cassandra'  does  seem  a  misnomer  if  we  compare 
the  portrait  with  Romney's  three  versions  of  Emma 
actually  in  the  character  of  Cassandra.  The  earliest  of 
these,  presumably,  is  a  head  fragment  in  the  Tate 
Gallery  (No.  2),  first  begun  as  a  classical  subject  and 
then  redesigned  on  a  fresh  canvas  (with  few  changes, 
to  judge  from  what  remains)  to  illustrate  a  scene  from 
'Troilus  and  Cressida'  for  Boydell's  Shakespeare  Gal- 
lery (No.  4).1  Apparently  this  second  picture  has  also 
been  cut  down,  for  Legat's  engraving  of  1795  shows 
Cassandra  as  a  full-length  figure,  her  arm  upraised  as 
she  prepares  to  strike  the  Trojan  Horse.  According  to 
the  artist  s  son,  John,  Boydell's  Cassandra  was  meant  to 
form  a  pair  with  Joan  of  Arc,  a  work  which  unfor- 
tunately was  never  completed.2  No.  1  illustrates  the 
third  documented  version,  a  'head'  (in  eighteenth- 


century  terminology)  copied  by  the  artist  in  1786  from 
Boydell's  full-length  (No.  4).  Having  painted  these 
three  portraits,  practically  identical  in  pose,  Romney 
would  hardly  have  begun  yet  another  Cassandra  in  a 
totally  different  attitude.  Romney's  most  thorough 
contemporary  biographers,  his  son  and  William 
Hayley,  between  them  list  only  the  three  versions  of 
Cassandra. 

However,  the  pose  of  the  so-called  'Cassandra' 
strongly  echoes  that  of  Niobc,  seen  in  several  large 
compositional  designs  for  The  Destruction  of  Niobe's 
Children  (No.  5).  Another  British  artist,  Richard 
Wilson,  had  incorporated  his  sketch  from  the  Uffizi 
statue  of  Niobe  and  her  child  into  more  than  one 
painting  of  the  myth.3  Charles  Grcville,  a  friend  of 
Romney  (and  Emma's  protector  until  1786)  is  sup- 
posed to  have  owned  a  version  of  The  Destruction  oj 
Niobe's  Children  by  Wilson,  and  the  subject  was 
extolled  by  Hayley  in  his  'Epistles  to  Romney'  of  1778. 
Woollett's  engraving  from  the  Mellon  picture,  pub- 
lished in  1 76 1,  enjoyed  such  success  that  Boydell 
repeated  it  in  his  1779  catalogue.  However,  it  may  be 
that  Romney  was  originally  inspired  by  the  Hellenistic 
group  itself,  since  the  statues  were  in  Rome  until  the 
year  he  returned  from  Italy,  1775.  Indeed,  Romney's 
first  essay  on  the  subject,  a  drawing  in  black  chalk, 
probably  dates  from  his  years  in  Rome.4  Quite  possib- 
ly Boydell's  reissue  of  Woollett's  plate  in  1779  may 
have  revived  Ronniey's  interest  in  the  theme :  the  Yak- 
drawings,  stylistically,  are  datable  about  this  time,  and  a 
smaller  though  very  similar  design  comes  from  a 
sketchbook  inscribed  on  the  cover  'Nov.  1783'.  Recall- 
ing that  Mrs.  Hart  first  sat  to  Romney  in  1782,  it 
appears  likely  that  Niobe  (No.  5),  on  the  right  with 
her  veil  raised  protectively  to  shield  her  youngest 
daughter,  was  the  source  for  Romney's  depiction  of 
Emma  as  'Cassandra'  (No.  3). 

However,  in  re-using  the  pose  a  few  years  later  for 
his  portrait  of  Mrs.  Hart,  would  Romncy  necessarily 
have  left  the  'character'  as  Niobc?  In  answer,  we  might 
consider  Emma's  'Attitudes',  her  famous  performances 
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'in  character'  before  Hamilton's  guests.  These  'Atti- 
tudes' were  a  form  of  tableau  vivant,  based  on  well- 
known  paintings  and  hgurcs  from  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  noted  collections  of  ancient  vases,  and  their 
effect  owed  much  to  Emma's  modelling  days  in 
Romney's  studio.  Notably,  one  of  her  most  successful 
'characterisations'  was  Niobe.  Although  there  is  evid- 
ence that  the  original  twelve  'Attitudes'  were  first 
published  between  1786  and  1791  when  Mrs.  Hart  was 
visiting  Naples,  it  was  not  until  1794  in  a  German 
edition  that  the  illustrations  were  given  titles  - 
including  one  of  Niobe  (No.  6). 5  As  Niobe,  Emma  has 
raised  her  hand  to  her  head  and  the  veil  plays  an 
important  part  in  her  gesture  of  mourning.  Seemingly 
this  'Attitude'  has  some  affinities  with  Romney's 
painting  (No.  3).  Yet,  contrary  to  her  usual  solo 
performances,  to  fully  'characterise'  Niobe  Mrs.  Hart 
required  a  'dead'  child.6  Therefore,  since  Emma  is 
shown  alone  in  Romney's  painting,  she  cannot  be 
Niobe. 

Who,  then,  docs  she  represent?  The  composition 
shows  a  single,  standing  female,  in  a  classical  white 
gown.  The  most  noticeable  feature  in  the  painting  is 
her  veil.  The  action  of  raising  (or  lowering)  a  veil  was  a 
popular  motif,  and  may  have  more  than  one  interpre- 
tation. It  appears  in  Murillo's  work  Girl  lifting  her  Veil, 
also  known  as  Girl  at  a  Window,7  and  even  in  con- 
temporary porcelain  figures  of  Turks  and  characters 
from  the  Commcdia  dcll  Artc.  Very  appropriately 
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Reynolds  used  the  gesture  with  a  curtain  in  a  theatrical 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Abington  as  Roxalana  in  'The  Sultan', 
1784.  Romney  himself  showed  Pysche  liking  her  veil 
in  one  of  his  cartoons  from  Apulcius.8  He  may  have 
borrowed  the  idea  from  Titian's  Pesaro  Madonna, 
which  he  began  to  copy  in  Venice  in  1775,  but  the 
light  w  as  so  poor  in  the  Frari  that  he  had  to  give  up 
the  attempt.  Probably  liking  the  gesture,  Romney 
re-used  it  in  his  drawings  of  Niobe  (No.  5),  thus 
altering  the  original  pose  of  the  Greek  statue,  and 
subsequently  in  his  painting  (No.  3).  Because  of  the 
dominance  of  the  veil,  it  would  naturally  serve  as  an 
identifying  feature,  and  perhaps  we  could  expect  it  to 
be  labelled  as  such.  The  only  painting  listed  by 
Romncy's  two  major  biographers  as  a  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Hart  with  a  veil  is  Iphigenia.  Since  later  writers 
generally  follow  the  notes  of  Haylcy  and  John 
Romney.  we  may  safely  say  that  we  have  support  for 
our  hypothesis,  at  least  in  the  main  biographical 
accounts. 

What  has  yet  to  be  discussed  is  the  history  of  each 
piece.  Emma's  full-length  portrait  as  Iphigenia  appears 
in  a  list  in  the  Romney  Ledger  with  no  purchaser's 
name  beside  it.  However,  in  1807  Henry  Tresham 
bought  the  picture  at  Romney's  sale,  there  described 
as  a  'Whole  length  finished  Portrait  of  Lady  Hamilton 
as  Iphigenia  with  a  Yellow  Veil';  at  the  same  time  he 
acquired  the  Cassandra,  now  in  the  Tate  Gallery 
(No.  2).  A  few  years  later,  in  Trcsham's  own  sale  in 
1 81 5,  there  were  three  Romney  portraits  of  Lady 
Hamilton,  the  two  last  as  Cassandra.  Since  the  first 
picture  seems  likely  to  be  Emma  in  a  White  Turban,'' 
the  other  Cassandra,  'differently  treated'  must  have 
been  Iphigenia.10  We  naturally  conclude  from  its  con- 
fusion with  Cassandra  that  the  two  portraits  were  very 
much  alike.  Comparison  of  our  illustrations  (Nos.  3 
and  4)  does  bear  this  out:  both  compositions  were 
full-length,  portraying  single,  standing  figures  in 
classical  white  draperies,  arms  raised  above  their  heads, 
and  with  uplifted,  awed  faces. 

Sometime  later,  Ipliigenia  must  have  come  into  the 
possession  of  Thomas  Phillips,  the  artist,  for  it  subse- 
quently appeared  in  a  sale  of  1846  when  Phillips'  col- 
lection was  sold.11  Phillips,  who  wrote  an  article  on 
Romney  for  Rees'  'Cyclopedia',  t8iq,  must  have 
known  the  true  'character'  of  the  picture  since  his  1 846 
catalogue  correctly  listed  the  work:  'Lady  Hamilton  - 
half-length,  as  Iphigenia'.  Less  than  a  century  later, 
an  oval  kit-cat  of  Cassandra  with  a  Yellow  Veil  (No.  3) 
came  up  for  auction  in  London. 12  Having  once,  as  we 
have  seen,  been  confused  with  Cassandra,  it  might 
quite  naturally  occur  again.  Thus,  very  likely  we  have 
rediscovered  the  lost  Ipliigenia,  which  for  some  reason, 
either  because  unfinished  or  damaged,  had  been  cut 
down. 

From  conflicting  accounts,  it  remains  questionable 
whether  Iphigenia  ever  was  completed.  The  1807  sale 


catalogue  states  that  it  was  finished,  yet  twenty-three 
years  later,  John  Romney  described  the  work  as  'un- 
finished'.11 Perhaps  with  time,  the  author  had  for- 
gotten: after  all,  in  1830  he  was  seventy-three.  Then 
again,  he  himself  may  have  been  responsible  for  the 
1807  sale  catalogue.  Whatever  the  reason,  Phillips' 
catalogue  makes  it  clear  that  at  some  point  between 
T807  and  1846,  Romney's  portrait  was  cut  down. 

There  is,  in  addition,  considerable  evidence  that  the 
so-called  'Cassandra'  was  once  a  much  larger  work, 
possibly  even  full-length.  Framed,  the  painting  ap- 
pears to  be  an  oval  of  about  kit-cat  size.  Upon  remov- 
ing the  frame,  however,  we  find  an  oblong  canvas 
measuring  one  hundred  and  one  by  eighty-one 
centimetres,  a  little  smaller  than  its  wooden  stretcher. 
We  discover  further  that  the  four  corners  concealed 
by  the  frame  have  been  overpainted  in  yellow,  to 
create  the  illusion  of  an  oval  composition.  Long  brush- 
strokes, continuous  with  those  of  her  gown,  arc 
visible  beneath  the  yellow  paint  in  both  lower  corners, 
showing  clearly  that  this  painted  'frame'  is  not  part  of 
the  original  work.  Since  there  arc  no  signs  of  the  thread 
distortion  usual  with  a  'whole'  canvas,  we  conclude 
that  the  picture  was  first  cut,  then  the  corners  and  parts 
of  the  stretcher  covered  over  with  yellow  paint. 
Perhaps  because  the  composition  thus  created  still 
showed  signs  of  having  been  cut  down  from  a  larger 
work,  the  third  step  was  to  shift  the  canvas  more  than 
five  centimetres,  hiding  part  of  the  right  side  under  its 
gilt  frame.  Hence,  and  this  is  significant,  the  oval  of  the 
painted  'frame'  does  not  correspond  with  that  of  the 
gilded  wooden  frame:  we  can  see  this  in  the 
photograph,  the  darker  arc  on  the  right  being  the 
portion  normally  concealed  by  the  frame.  All  these 
adjustments  occurred  sometime  before  the  painting 
was  sold  in  1929. 

But  there  remains  one  problem  -  the  colour  of  her 
veil.  Of  the  early  sources,  the  1807  catalogue  alone 
refers  to  it  as  yellow;  none  of  the  other  writers  men- 
tion the  colour  at  all.14  Moreover,  the  catalogue  for 
the  1929  sale  of  'Cassandra'  also  describes  Emma's  veil 
as  a  'loose  yellow  cloak',  further  strengthening  our 
argument  that  the  pictures  are  to  be  identified  as  one. 
John  Steegman,  however,  in  1957  described 
'Cassandra'  as  wearing  a  veil  and  gown  of  the  same 
colour,  that  is,  white.15  The  present  owner  agrees  that 
it  is  a  white  veil.  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  time  the 
varnish  yellowed,  disguising  the  difference  in  colour 
between  her  white  dress  and  yellow  veil;  yet  the 
visible  part  of  the  painting,  in  its  wooden  frame.  111.1v 
have  been  cleaned  at  about  the  time  of  Steegman's 
visit  in  T950.16  How  can  we  rationalise  these  contra- 
dictions? The  robes  of  Romney  s  figures,  it  white, 
generally  have  yellow  in  the  shadows,  giving  an 
overall  creamy  tone  to  the  dress.  When  juxtaposed  to 
a  strong  orange-yellow  (such  as  the  four  painted 
corners   'framing'   the  oval)   the  remainder  seems 
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startlingly  white,  especially  when  compared  with 
yellow  uncleaned  areas.  If,  however,  'Cassandra  were 
a  full-length,  the  lower  half  of  the  veil,  which  is  all 
vellow  shadow,  would  hecome  the  largest  and  most 
significant  part,  as  it  would  extend  downwards  much 
farther.  And  with  only  the  deep  blue  background  as  a 
foil,  Emma's  veil  would,  indeed,  appear  to  be  yellow. 

Thus  the  provenance  and  condition  of  the  two 
works  reinforce  our  argument  that  the  so-called 
'Cassandra'  really  is  the  lost  Iphigcnia.  But  how  could 
Romney  hope  to  portray  the  'character'  without  more 
identifying  features  than  her  veil?  Perhaps  we  should 
examine  more  carefully  the  motif  itself.  As  far  back  as 
the  Greek  period  we  can  find  it  used  as  cither  a  seduc- 
tive bridal  gesture,  or  a  fearfully  protective  one 
indicating  flight.  Taking  into  account  Mrs.  Hart's 
rather  wide-eyed,  awestruck  expression,  it  seems 
probable  that  Romney  has  chosen  the  latter  meaning. 
Wilhelm  Tischbein,  in  1788,  depicted  Mrs.  Hart  as 
Iphigcnia  in  the  climax  of  Euripides'  drama:  the 
recognition  scene  of  Orestes  and  Iphigcnia  (No.  7). 17 
With  the  drapery  fluttering  behind,  her  attitude  is  very 
similar  to  the  one  of  Romncy's.  If  Romney  painted  his 
Iphigcnia  c.  1785,  just  about  the  time  he  began  the 
several  versions  of  Cassandra  (stylistically  the  works  arc- 
similar),  Emma  might  quite  easily  have  suggested  that 
she  sit  to  Tischbein  in  the  same  'character'.  Such  a 
repetition  of  roles  (possibly  at  the  lady's  instigation) 
would  not  be  unusual  in  Mrs.  Hart's  portraits  when  we 
recall  that  she  appeared  frequently  as  a  Bacchante  for 
Romney,  and  also  for  Reynolds  and  Mine  Vigcc-Lc 
Brun.  Although  more  than  one  artist  portrayed  the 
same  'character',  even  using  the  same  model,  this  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  they  would  have  chosen  the 
same  scene:  Tischbein  has  not  actually  shown 
Iphigcnia  holding  her  veil.  Moreover,  the  recognition 
scene  requires  Orestes,  a  second  figure  which  Romney 
apparently  did  not  wish  to  represent. 

The  action  of  lifting,  or  lowering,  her  veil  would 
certainly  be  appropriate  to  the  character  if,  for  example 
Romney  was  depicting  the  moment  when  Artemis 
rescued  her  from  sacrifice.  The  attitude  then  perhaps 
conveys  Iphigenia's  dawning  realisation  that  she  was 
to  be  saved  by  the  very  goddess  who  had  ordered  her 
death,  if  we  accept  Euripides'  version  of  the  tale.  The 
veil  motif  may  play  a  dual  role  by  referring  to 
Iphigenia's  belief  that  this  was  her  wedding  day. 
Romney's  interest  in  theatre  is  well  known,  so  no 
doubt  he  was  aware  that  Euripides  was  a  source  for 
one  of  Cluck's  most  famous  operas,  Iphigenie  en 
Aulide;  and  the  sequel  to  it  was  being  widely  ac- 
claimed in  Paris  just  about  the  time  Emma  Hart  first 
sat  to  Romney.  We  know  that  Romney  was  reading 
Euripides,  tor  Dr.  Potter  habitually  sent  him  his 
English  translations  of  that  author,  before  publishing 
them  in  1781.  We  learn  from  a  reference  in  one  of 
Potter's  letters,  that  Romney  was  interested  in  the 
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scene  of  Iphigenia  s  sacrifice.18  Roniney  had  already 
illustrated  Euripides  with  a  cartoon  of  Medea,™ 
re-using  the  'character'  a  few  years  later  for  a  portrait 
of  Mrs.  Hart.20  For  Roniney  to  seek  inspiration  in 
Euripides  a  second  time,  again  painting  Emma,  would 
not  be  inconceivable.  One  of  the  most  renowned 
paintings  ot  Antiquity  represented  the  Sacrifice  oj 
Iphigenia,  that  by  Timanthes,  with  whom  Romney 
had  more  than  once  been  compared.  Timanthes' 
design  was  also  the  archetype  for  a  circular  altar  dating 
from  the  first  century  bc,  supposedly  by  Cleomenes.  It 
depicts  in  relief  Iphigenia's  sacrifice:  the  heroine  is 
turned  slightly  to  the  left,  facing  her  executioner,  one 
arm  across  her  waist,  the  other  raising  her  veil  in  an 
attitudealmostidentical  to  that  of  Romney's' Cassandra' 
except  for  'Cassandra's'  head,  which  stems  from  the 
Niobe  drawing.21  As  the  two  are  so  very  close, 
Romney  must  have  seen  the  actual  work  in  Florence, 
in  1773  or  on  his  return  trip  in  1775,  for  the  altar  has 
been  in  the  Ufhzi  collection  since  1772.  But  could  he 
have  symbolised  by  a  single  figure  the  crowded  scene 
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8.  Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool,  no.  4033. 

9.  Henry  E.  Huntington  Art  Gallery,  California.  According 
to  the  catalogue,  Emma  in  a  White  Turban  was  acquired  by 
Mr.  Henry  E.  Huntington  through  Duveen,  who  in  turn 
had  bought  it  at  an  auction  of  Sir  W.  Bromley  Davenport's 
collection  at  Christie's,  28  July  1926.  Previous  to  its  sale,  the 
painting  is  remembered  as  'always  at  Capesthorne',  seat  of 
the  Davenport  family.  However,  lot  133  in  Tresham's 

sale  of  181 5  was  listed  as  a  'Portrait  of  Lady  Hamilton' 
and  bought  by  Davenport,  and  there  was  only  one  picture 
of  Mrs.  Hart  by  Romney  in  the  Davenport  collection. 
Presumably  it  was  one  of  several  paintings  bought  by 
Henry  Tresham  at  Romney's  sale  in  1807.  The  portrait  of 
Emma  in  a  While  Turban  can  thus  be  traced  directly  back 
to  the  artist.  See  C.  H.  Collins  Baker,  'Catalogue  of 
British  Paintings  in  the  Henry  E.  Huntington  Library  and 
Art  Gallery',  San  Marino,  California,  Henry  E. 
Huntington  Library  and  Art  Gallery,  1936,  p.  90. 

10.  Henry  Tresham  sale,  Christie's,  15  June  1815: 
'lot  no.  134.  Lady  Hamilton  as  Cassandra. 

lot  no.  133.  Ditto,  differently  treated'. 

11.  Thomas  Phillips'  sale,  Christie's,  9  May  1846,  lot  30. 

12.  Property  of  Major  Bertram  Hardy,  Christie's, 
1  August  1929,  lot  47. 

1 3 .  John  Romney,  1830,  p.  181. 


ol  Iphigenia  s  sacrifice,  ami  rescue,  on  the  shores  at 
Aulis?  It  would  seem  not,  except  again  for  Emma's 
'Attitudes'.  As  Iphigenia,  she  is  shown  seated,  her 
hands  clasped  around  her  knees,  with  her  head  veiled 
and  gazing  upwards,  and  alone  (No.  8).  Here,  her 
'Attitude'  suggests,  like  Romney's  painting  (No.  3), 
dawning  hope  of  rescue  from  sacrifice. 

It  is  notable  how  not  only  in  pose  but  in  subject, 
the  painting  relates  back  to  The  Destruction  oj  Niobe's 
Children  (No.  5).  Both  represent  scenes  of  sacrifice,  and 
both  have  Artemis  as  a  vengeful  goddess.  But  the 
stories  end  differently:  instead  of  destruction,  Romney 
chose  to  paint  one  of  salvation,  a  far  happier  moment, 
quite  unlike  the  mood  evoked  by  Cassandra. 

So  Emma  Hart's  portrait  as  Iphigenia,  as  the  fore- 
going seems  to  indicate,  was  not  really  lost  at  all,  but 
merely  a  problem  of  mis-identification.  We  may  hope 
that  sometime  in  the  future,  the  other  work  from  John 
Romney's  list,  the  Pythian  Priestess,  will  be  similarly 
'rediscovered'. 


14.  Except,  of  course,  when  repeating  the  catalogue  statement 
from  Romney's  sale  in  1807. 

15.  John  Steegman,  'A  survey  of  portraits  in  Welsh  houses', 
Cardiff,  1957,  1,  p.  182. 

16.  This  information  was  very  kindly  sent  to  me  in  a  letter 
from  the  present  owner,  dated  17  December  1974. 

17.  During  his  visit  to  Naples,  Goethe  noted  the  following 
in  July  1787,  describing  a  work  by  W.  Tischbein: 

'. . .  he  (Tischbein)  sent  sketches  and  drawings  oj  a  painting 
which  had  made  htm  famous  in  Naples.  It  depicted  Orestes,  in 
half-figure,  at  the  moment  when  Iphigenia  recognises  him  at  the 
sacrificial  altar,  and  the  pursuing  Furies  are  about  to  disappear. 
Iphigenia  was  a  striking  portrait  of  Miss  Hart,  who  later  became 
Lady  Hamilton.  At  that  time  she  was  at  the  height  oj  her  beauty 
and fame,  and  regarded  as  the  proper  model  for  all  heroines  and 
demi-goddesses.  Even  one  of  the  Furies  had  been  ennobled  with 
her  likeness'. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  painting  in  No.  7  must  be 

W.  Tischbein's  portrait  of  Mrs.  Hart  as  Iphigenia.  See 

J.  W.  Goethe,  'Italian Journey  (1786-1788)',  trans. 

W.  H.  Auden  and  Elizabeth  Mayer,  n.p.,  Pantheon  Books, 

1962,  p.  369. 

18.  In  a  letter  to  Romney  dated  26  December  1780, 
Dr.  Robert  Potter  has  written : 

'  You  may  . . .  receive  some  pleasure  from  knowing  that  the 
Volume  of  the  English  Euripides  is  finished,  nay  more,  it  is  in 
the  press ....  My  daughter  sent  me  word  that  she  left  my 
rude  copy  oj  the  Bacchae  (by  Euripides)  at  your  house;  I  do  not 
apprehend  that  it  can  afford  you  any  scene  for  a  picture.  I  am 
now  at  work  upon  the  Iphigenia  at  Aulis,  which  I  hope  to  finish 
before  I  come  to  town :  ij  you  wish  to  have  the  scene  of  her 
sacrifice,  I  will  bring  it  with  me,  and  that  ofPolyxena,  which  is 
very  fine'. 

Cited  by  John  Romney,  1830,  p.  160.  Since  Romney  did 
make  a  drawing  of  the  sacrifice  ofPolyxena  (Allen 
Memorial  Art  Museum,  Ohio;  no.  63.4),  he  probably  also 
sketched  Iphigenia's,  further  supporting  the  theory  that 
Romney's  painting  ot  Iphigenia  represents  the  scene  of  her 
sacrifice. 

19.  Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool,  no.  4043. 

20.  Norton  Simon  Foundation,  California. 

21.  Cleomenes'  marble  altar,  illustrated,  Guido  A.  Mansuelli, 
'Galleria  degli  Uffizi:  Le  Sculture',  Rome, 

Instituto  Poligrafico  dello  Stato,  1958, 1,  pp.  145-46,  no.  116. 
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Modigliani  kept  no  formal  record  of  his  large  output,  with  the  result  that  unknown  works  by 
this  tempestuous  artist  still  come  to  light.  In  this  article  Tore  Holter  describes  the  surprising 
and  interesting  result  obtained  by  a  detailed  examination,  including  x-ray,  of  one  such 
rediscovered  painting. 


MODIGLIANI  X-RAYED 

Tore  Holter 


F 


ew  artists  have  been  the  subject  of  as  many 
vivid  legends  as  Amedeo  Modigliani.  Nearly 
all  of  these  legends  have  been  linked  to  his  in- 
dulgences in  alcohol  and  drugs  or  his  sexual  excesses; 
yet  our  knowledge  of  the  painter  Modigliani  is  slight 
and,  to  judge  from  the  many  contradictions  in  the 
material  devoted  to  his  life,  there  are  few  reliable 
dates  and  fewer  reliable  sources.  We  have  little  indica- 
tions as  to  his  artistic  ideals  or  his  attitudes  towards  art. 
He  confided  in  no  one:  even  Leopold  Zborowski,  a 
very  close  friend  whose  devoted  enthusiasm  for 
Modigliani  and  his  work  would  have  suggested  him  as 
the  person  most  likely  to  have  shared  the  artist's 
thoughts,  was  excluded.  The  warm  relationship  he  had 
with  a  small  number  of  other  artists,  such  as  Utrillo, 
Survage,  Soutine  and  Kisling,  never  reached  an  intel- 
lectual level,  nor  functioned  as  artistic  partnerships 
such  as  those  that  existed  between  Picasso  and  Braquc 
or  Derain  and  Vlaminck.  Modigliani's  few  letters  are 
usually  brief  and  give  no  real  insight  into  his  person- 
ality. In  letters  to  his  much  loved  mother  he  feigned 
success  and  recognition  purely  for  her  reassurance, 
whereas  the  letters  to  Zborowski  from  his  year  long 
'exile'  in  Nice  (1918/19)  contain  little  else  than  pleas 
for  money.  The  most  enlightening  source  we  have  is  a 
set  of  five  long  letters  Modigliani  wrote  to  his  friend 
Oscar  Ghiglia,  in  1901.1  Unfortunately  Modigliani 
makes  no  mention  of  his  own  work,  nor  the  artistic 
impulses  he  must  have  received  from  Sienese  Trecento 
painters  and  the  nineteenth-century  Italian  artists  like 
Morelli,  Boldini  and  the  Macchiaioli  group;  yet  the 
letters  of  the  young  artist  do  reveal  the  exuberant 
idealism,  the  singlemindedness  and  determination  that 
were  to  remain  with  him  throughout  his  short,  intense 
life. 

When  Modigliani  came  to  Paris  in  1906  from  the 
conservative  academies  of  Florence  and  Venice,  he 
rented  a  studio  in  rue  Coulaincourt,  Monmartrc  and 
settled  into  the  heart  of  the  most  stimulating  artistic 
milieu  of  this  century.  In  contrast  to  many  of  the  art- 
ists drawn  to  Paris  at  that  time,  Modigliani  displayed 


no  interest  in  Fauvism  which  had  its  beginnings  in  'la 
cage  aux  fauves'  at  the  Salon  d'Automne  in  1905  and 
reached  an  apex  widi  the  exhibition  at  the  Salon  des 
Independants  and  the  Salon  d'Automne  in  1906.  Futur- 
ism Modigliani  regarded  as  crudely  anti-classical  and 
despite  his  countryman  Se^erini's  entreaties,  he 
refused  to  sign  the  'Futurist  Manifesto',  formulated  by 
Boccioni  together  with  Severini,  Carra,  Russolo  and 
Balla.  The  Cubists'  attempt  to  reduce  painting  to  a  few 
basic  principles  accessible  only  to  the  intellect,  held  no 
appeal  for  the  sensuous  Modigliani.  He  fully  under- 
stood their  laws  of  intellectual  organisation  but  would 
not  sacrifice  his  powerful  sense  of  beauty  and  plastic 
harmony.  Modigliani  did  not  associate  with  any 
particular  movement  and,  in  common  with  Suzanne 
Valadon  and  Maurice  Utrillo,  his  paintings  stand 
literally  in  spiritual  isolation.  In  these  early,  and  one 
would  have  believed  most  receptive  years  in  Paris, 
Modigliani  possessed  an  almost  total  artistic  inde- 
pendence. 

The  only  painter  to  truly  inspire  Modigliani  was 
Cezanne,  who  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  important 
single  influence  on  modern  painting.  Although  in  his 
first  years  in  Paris  Modigliani  received  minor  impulses 
from  both  Toulouse-Lautrec  and  the  Swiss  T.  Steinlen, 
it  was  Cezanne,  with  his  deliberate  simplification  of 
form  and  subtle  feeling  for  the  inter-relationships  of 
colour,  whom  Modigliani  came  to  admire.  The 
retrospective  exhibition  of  Cezanne's  work  at  the 
Salon  d'Autunme  in  1907  and  the  big  Paris  exhibition 
in  1909  were  decisive  in  forming  Modigliani's  tech- 
nique and  his  whole  artistic  direction.  The  Swiss  critic, 
Gotthard  Jedlicka,  relates  how  Modigliani  carried 
with  him  a  reproduction  of  Cezanne's  Jeune  lionmie  a  la 
vest  rouge  and  virtually  kissed  the  photograph  at  the 
mere  mention  of  the  master's  name.2  The  admiration 
for  this  painting  is  pronounced  in  Modigliani's  Le 
VioloncelHste  exhibited  at  the  Salon  des  Independants  in 
1910.  Although  Cezanne's  influence  is  also  evident  in 
many  of  Modigliani's  later  works  Le  VioloncelHste  is 
the  first  to  bear  witness  to  his  mature  style. 
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Modigliani  was  one  of  the  greatest  independent 
spirits  of  twentieth-century  art  and  it  is  ironic  that  he 
was  finally  to  win  fame  through  his  superb  draughts- 
manship as  a  painter  although  he  longed  to  concen- 
trate exclusively  on  sculpture.  It  was  during  his  years 
as  a  student  at  the  Istituto  di  Belle  Arti  in  Venice  that 
Modigliani,  for  the  first  time,  expressed  this  lifelong 
and  burning  desire.  His  sculptural  talent  is  clearly 
evident  in  his  early  drawings  and  paintings  and  conse- 
quently well  established  long  before  the  influence  of 
Brancusi.  In  1909  after  three  years  of  painting  in  Paris 
he  plunged  himself  into  sculpture.  His  decision  was 
mainly  influenced  by  his  contact  with  the  sculptors 
Constantin  Brancusi  and  Alexander  Archipcnko  and 
partly  by  his  growing  interest  in  African  Negro  art. 
The  influence  of  negro  sculpture  on  Modigliani's  work 
has,  however,  been  greatly  exaggerated  and  he  was 
definitely  less  profoundly  influenced  than  many  of  his 
contemporaries,  who  used  the  primitives'  sculptural 
design  to  free  themselves  from  the  chains  ot  Rodin.  As 
with  his  paintings,  Modigliani's  sculptures  do  not  fit 
into  Cubism,  Futurism  or  any  of  the  other  modern 
schools  that  flourished  in  the  two  first  decades  of  this 
century,  nor  does  he  seem  to  have  been  measurably 
inspired  by  any  contemporary  sculptor.  Nevertheless, 
he  shared  his  colleagues'  opposition  to  Rodin's  domin- 
ance, with  its  twin  currents  of  romanticism  and  im- 
pressionism, and  their  strong  desire  to  free  sculpture 
from  its  narrow  academic  prejudices.  The  examples  of 
Modigliani's  sculpture  that  have  survived  are  of  un- 
even quality  and  remarkably  few  compared  to  the 
multitude  of  paintings  and  drawings.  Their  small 
number  is  due  to  Modigliani's  painful  decision  to  re- 
linquish the  metier  closest  to  his  heart,  one  he  had  felt 
destined  to  explore,  to  revert  to  painting.  Expensive 
materials  created  havoc  in  his  constantly  precarious 
finances;  the  impatience  inherent  in  his  artistic  person- 
ality was  ill  fitted  for  the  time-consuming  task  of 
completing  works  in  stone.  He  left  many  of  his  sculp- 
tures unfinished  and  his  health,  enfeebled  by  tuberculo- 
sis in  youth,  was  too  delicate  to  endure  the  continuous 
irritation  of  inhaled  stone  dust.  It  was  a  weakened  and 
disappointed  man  who  returned  to  his  easel. 

His  situation  was,  however,  considerably  improved, 
at  least  financially,  when  in  the  beginning  of  1916  he 
met  the  art  dealer,  Leopold  Zborowski,  with  whom  he 
developed  a  lasting  relationship.  Zborowski  was  inde- 
fatigable, even  fanatical  in  his  patronage  of  Modigliani. 
He  would  go  as  far  as  to  sell  his  clothes  and  the  few 
objects  of  value  he  possessed  when  he  did  not  have 
ready  money  to  provide  Modigliani  with  food  and 
painting  materials  and  even  drink.  Although 
Zborowski  had  little  success  in  selling  Modigliani's 
work,  his  unfailing  support  eased  Modigliani's  finan- 
cial struggles  and  made  it  possible  for  him  so  realise 
some  of  his  artistic  ambitions  in  the  three  frenzied 
years  of  life  remaining  to  him. 


Modigliani  kept  no  record  of  his  drawings  and 
paintings.  He  worked  as  intensely  and  feverishly  as  he 
lived  and  could  fill  his  sketch  pad  with  as  many  as  a 
hundred  drawings  a  day.  We  must  assume  his  produc- 
tion of  paintings  was  equally  prodigious  during  the 
thirteen  years  spent  in  Paris,  although  for  nearly  six 
years  he  concentrated  almost  exclusively  on  sculpture. 
Numerous  paintings  were  given  as  gifts  to  fellow 
artists,  friends  and  casual  female  acquaintances;  many 
were  simply  destroyed  by  indifferent  owners;  many 
have  disappeared.  Periodical  moods  of  extreme  self- 
criticism  led  him  to  destroy  canvases  he  thought  of 
inferior  quality.  Many  works  were  also  lost  in  the 
often  repeated  process  of  moving  from  one  studio  to 
another ;  others  were  given  as  token  payments  for  long 
overdue  rent  or  unpaid  bills.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
writers  on  Modigliani  disagree  on  the  extent  of  his 
production.  In  1956  Arthur  Pfannstiel  listed  three 
hundred  and  seventy-two  oil  paintings  produced 
during  the  period  1906  to  1920,  the  year  of 
Modigliani's  death.3  In  1965,  Ambrogio  Ccroni 
maintained  that  the  number  of  oil  paintings  from 
Modigliani's  hand  during  the  same  period  was 
'exactly  two  hundred  and  twenty-two'.4  Five  years 
later  the  same  author  listed  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  works  of  'indisputable  authenticity'.5  Even  the 
last  figure  must  be  considered  a  conservative  estimate. 
A  number  of  oil  paintings  by  Modigliani  have  come 
to  light  in  recent  years  and  more  are  certain  to  be 
rediscovered  in  private  collections  as  the  interest  in  his 
work  increases. 

The  portrait  of  Jane  is  painted  in  oil  on  paper  and 
mounted  on  one  millimetre  thick  cardboard  of  such  a 
condition  as  to  suggest  it  to  be  contemporary  with  the 
painting  itself.  Although  most  of  Modigliani's  paint- 
ings were  executed  on  canvas,  there  are  some  examples 
on  paper,  nearly  all  dating  from  1914/15.  The  best 
known  of  these  are  four  of  his  seven  portraits  of 
Beatrice  Hastings  from  191 5  and  his  two  pointillistic 
portraits  of  Frank  Burty  Haviland  from  1914.  In  the 
portrait  Jane  is  posed  fully  facing  the  spectator.  The 
modelling  conveys  a  sculpturesque  simplicity,  but  the 
softer,  uninterrupted  and  elegant  lines  of  the  neck  and 
shoulders  are  reminiscent  of  Botticelli  and  Modigliani's 
Italian  heritage.  Even  though  the  portrait  is  formally 
and  compositionally  inspired  by  African  wooden 
sculpture  with  a  faint  echo  of  Cubism,  Modigliani  has 
still  maintained  a  remarkable  balance  between  stylised 
and  naturalistic  form:  the  model's  strength  of  character 
is  reflected  in  her  frank  expression.  Modigliani  never 
deliberately  distorted  nature,  merely  correcting  it 
according  to  the  intensity  of  his  vision  and  artistic  con- 
viction. He  wanted  to  state  his  independence  from 
nature  but  never  sacrificed  his  ultimate  aim  of  convey- 
ing the  truth  about  his  sitter's  character.  Despite 
Modigliani's  mannerisms,  his  portraits  project  an  out- 
standing impact  of  individual  personality.  The  neck 
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and  chest  arc  painted  uniformly  and  somewhat  flatly 

i  in  a  warm  orange  tone,  one  which  he  was  to  use 
frequently  in  his  later  works.  Most  of  Modigliani's 
backgrounds  were  simple  and  here  the  cool  greens  and 

!  blues  contrasting  with  the  warm  flesh  tones  display  the 

j  profound  influence  of  Cezanne. 

Most  of  Modigliani's  male  sitters,  including 
many  who  were  later  to  achieve  fame  in  art  and 
literature,  arc  known  to  us.  Few  of  the  female  sitters 
arc  known:  some  are  identified  only  by  a  christian 
name,  or  nationality,  or  simply  called  Fcmme  en  btiste, 

1  La  petite  servante  or  Portrait  de  _/ni;»if.Was  Jane,  like  so 
manv  of  Modigliani's  models,  one  of  the  countless 

'  crirls  from  the  rural  districts  who  flocked  to  the  artist's 
quarter  in  Paris  in  search  of  excitement? 

The  provenance  ot  the  painting  is  most  interesting. 
Originally  owned  by  the  French  artist  Othon  Friesz,  it 

:  passed  to  Ins  family  on  his  death.  According  to 
Madame  Brottct  Friesz,  Othon  Friesz's  daughter,  the 

\  painting  was  given  to  her  father  by  Modigliani  him- 
self. Friesz  lived  and  worked  in  Paris  during  the  years 
that  spanned  Modigliani's  career.  Like  much  of 
Modigliani's  work,  especially  that  of  his  earlier  years, 
:he  painting  is  unsigned.  On  the  reverse  side  is  a 
-ertijicat  d' authenticity  hand  written  directly  onto  the 
:ardboard  by  Modigliani's  daughter,  Jeanne  (No.  i) : 

]e,  soussignee,  Jeanne  Modigliani,  declare,  qu'a  mon  avis, 
'a peinture  ci-contre,  huile  sur  carton  (0,405  X  0,330ns), 
yst  a  mon  avis  une  oeuvre  autlientique  de  mon  perc 
Amedeo  Modigliani,  donnee  a  Othon  Friesz. 

Fait  a  Paris 
le  6  nov.  igjz 

The  measurements  quoted  by  Jeanne  Modigliani  are 
rlearly  meant  to  be  read  as  metres  and  not  centimetres. 

During  the  surface  examination  of  the  portrait 
.everal  impasto  brushstrokes  came  to  light  in  the  area 
:>f  the  throat  and  shoulder:  brushstrokes  which  did  not 
lppear  to  have  any  obvious  connection  either  with  the 
nodelling  of  the  figure  or  the  forming  of  the  back- 
ground. Firstly,  these  broad  brushstrokes  were  not 
ironsistent  with  the  delicate  brush  work  elsewhere  in 
!:he  painting;  secondly,  in  places  these  strokes  extended 
j  :rom  the  background  into  the  black  outlines  of  the 
leek  and  shoulder,  even  into  the  figure  itself.  This 
A'ould  indicate  that  the  underlying  preparatory  work 
lad  no  direct  compositional  relation  to  the  finished 
iesign.  A  photograph  taken  in  tangential  light  (No.  3) 
1  ;onfirmed  the  assumption  that  these  brushstrokes 
'  belonged  to  an  underlying  and  abandoned  stage  of  the 
!  :omposition.  The  photograph  shows  clearly  brush- 
I  .trokes  for  a  collar  of  a  blouse  or  dress  and  a  shoulder- 
ine  slightly  higher  than  that  in  the  finished  portrait. 
Dn  the  right  of  the  photograph  can  also  be  seen  the 
:ontours  of  a  hairstyle  that  has  reached  to  the  previous 
ihoulder  line. 

The  alterations  revealed  in  the  tangential  light 
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1.  Certificat  d'autlienticite, 

handwritten  by  Modigliani's  daughter,  Jeanne, 

on  the  cardboard  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  painting,  Jane. 


photograph  could  be  explained  in  two  ways.  They 
could  have  occurred  during  the  painting  of  Jane,  thus 
representing  earlier  stages  discarded  for  aesthetic  or 
compositional  reasons;  alternatively  they  could  be 
parts  of  an  underlying  sketch  or  finished  painting 
executed  before  he  began  work  on  Jane .  Of  the  two 
alternatives  the  first  would  appear  to  be  the  most 
probable  yet  the  extent  of  the  exposed  alterations 
could  be  an  indication  that  Jane  was  painted  over  a 
previously  decorated  ground.  A  number  of  artists 
re-used  canvases,  including  Picasso,  Van  Gogh,  Corot, 
and  an  x-ray  of  Poussin's  Midas  at  the  source  of  the 
Pactolus  (Musee  du  Louvre)  shows  that  he  converted 
part  of  an  original  composition  for  use  in  a  second.  At 
this  point  in  the  investigation  it  was  evident  that  an 
x-ray  might  provide  the  information  necessary  to  re- 
construct the  development  of  Modigliani's  composi- 
tion. An  x-ray  was  therefore  taken  at  a  relatively  low 
kilovoltage,  in  order  to  take  into  account  the  thin 
paint  layer  and  the  paper  support. 

The  x-ray  (No.  2)  revealed  an  underlying  portrait 
of  a  woman,  which,  apart  from  slight  damage  in  the 
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Facing  page. 

2.  X-ray  of  Jane  revealing  the  underlying  portrait. 
The  black  marks  seen  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner 
could  be  the  letters  mod  of  a  signature  which  have  been 
incised  in  the  wet  paint  with  the  reverse  end  of  the  brush. 

Above  left. 

3.  Tangential  light  photograph  ofjanc, 
showing  brush  work  and  details  of  the  underlying 
composition. 

Above  right. 

4.  A  tracing  of  the  facial  contours  of  Jane 
superimposed  on  to  the  x-ray,  showing  the  perfect 
match  of  the  two  heads. 

Left. 

5.  A  simplified  sketch  of  the  alterations  to  the 
underlying  portrait.  The  unbroken  line  indicates  the 
probable  final  appearance. 
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lower  left-hand  corner,  was  in  an  excellent  state  of 
preservation.  Despite  certain  indications  that  Jane 
could  have  been  painted  over  an  already  existing  work, 
it  was  surprising  to  discover  such  an  academically 
executed  portrait.  Although  the  portrait  has  a  certain 
stylistic  affinity  with  Modigliani's  earliest  work,  per- 
haps even  more  so  with  his  drawings,  it  differs  greatly 
from  the  particular  technique  and  individual  manner- 
isms found  in  his  later  paintings,  including  Jane.  The 
x-ray  completely  exposes  the  underlying  composition, 
almost  entirely  free  of  supcrimposition  of  the  design  of 
Jane.  In  only  a  few  places  are  there  traces  of  the  brush 
work  trom  the  upper  layer  and  only  in  the  contours  of 
the  neck  can  one  see  details  belonging  to  Jane.  The 
reason  for  the  disappearance  of  Jane  from  the  x-ray  is 
that  the  underlying  portrait  is  heavily  modelled  in  lead 
white,  which  has  a  high  absorption  of  x-rays,  whereas 
little  lead  white  has  been  used  in  the  portrait  of  Jane. 
Pigments  of  a  light  atomic  weight  have  been  used  in 
Jane,  pigments  which  have  a  lower  power  of  x-ray 
absorption  and  are  consequently  more  transparent  to 
the  passage  of  x-rays. 

Generally  one  can  say  that  the  pigments  present  in 
the  design  layer  of  a  painting  will  absorb  x-rays 
according  to  their  atomic  number:  the  higher  the 
atomic  number  the  higher  the  absorption.  Thus  heavy 
atoms  like  lead  (present  in  lead  white)  and  mercury 
(present  in  vermilion)  will  absorb  x-rays  more 
strongly  than  the  lighter  atoms  which  compose  the 
organic  pigments.  These  pigments,  mainly  composed 
of  carbon  with  various  other  elements,  include  indigo, 
the  madders,  carmine  and  crimson  lake.  Most  of  the 
inorganic  pigments,  such  as  those  containing  cobalt, 
copper,  iron  and  zinc  have  a  more  moderate  degree  of 
absorption.  The  existence  of  these  categories  for  pig- 
ments leads  to  a  considerable  simplification  of  the  task 
of  correlating  the  visual  aspect  of  a  painting  with  its 
x-ray.  Above  all,  white  in  the  painting  will  be  white 
in  the  x-ray  if  lead  white  has  been  used. 

As  lead  white  has  been  used  extensively  in  the 
modelling  of  the  underlying  portrait,  one  can  assume 
that  the  x-ray  image  is  fairly  consistent  with  the  real 
appearance  of  the  painting.  Before  attempting  far- 
reaching  stylistic  conclusions  however,  it  is  important 
to  point  out  that  the  x-ray  primarily  shows  the  pre- 
paratory workmanship.  For  instance,  the  face  appears 
to  be  rather  heavy,  almost  plump,  which  would 
certainly  not  accord  with  the  portrait's  final  look;  the 
use  of  warmer  tones  and  glazes  in  heightening  the 
checks,  which  have  not  registered  in  the  x-ray,  would 
surely  have  produced  a  more  balanced  and  refined 
appearance.  Modigliani  has  used  rapid  brushstrokes, 
fluid  outlines  and  bright  colours,  all  of  which  would 
seem  to  approach  closely  the  animated  surface  treat- 
ment of  the  Impressionists.  The  marked  artistic  dis- 
similarity to  the  portrait  of  Jane  and  more  especially  to 
Modigliani's  later  work,  could  give  weight  to  the  argu- 


ment that  it  was  not  Modigliani  who  painted  this  stran- 
ger, whose  subtle  gaze  meets  us  from  the  radiograph. 

During  the  first  decades  of  this  century  the  artists' 
quarter  of  Paris  was  full  of  talented,  but  uncomfort- 
ably poor,  artists.  Poverty  was  at  times  so  acute  as  to 
drive  them  close  to  starvation  and  deprive  them  of  the 
raw  materials  necessary  for  their  art.  It  is  well  known 
that  painters  in  pressing  circumstances  acquired  used 
canvases  from  street  markets.  In  order  to  make  use  of 
such  canvases  the  surface  was  first  covered  with  a  layer 
of  whitewash  to  create  a  new  ground.  As  the  portrait 
of  Jane  is  painted  on  paper,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that 
even  in  his  most  urgent  need  Modigliani  would  have 
gone  to  the  trouble  of  buying  a  painting  on  paper 
whose  price  would  have  exceeded  that  of  a  fresh  sheet. 
The  possibility  cannot  be  excluded  that  Modigliani 
may  have  had  this  painting  lying  in  his  studio :  artists 
continually  presented  each  other  with  examples  of 
their  work  and  it  could  be  thought  that  in  a  moment  of 
inspiration  he  made  use  of  another's  work  as  a  support 
when  no  alternative  was  available.  We  know,  for  in- 
stance, that  Picasso  in  a  similarly  impoverished 
moment  used  a  painting  given  to  him  by  Modigliani. 
The  most  significant  argument  against  the  possibility  of 
Modigliani  having  used  another  artist's  work  as  a 
ground  must  be  the  fact  that  the  portrait  of  Jane  is  so 
clearly  based  upon  the  underlying  portrait.  A  tracing 
of  the  facial  contours  of  Jane  superimposed  on  the 
x-ray  shows  how  perfectly  the  heads  in  the  two  por- 
traits fit  one  with  the  other  (No.  4).  The  foreheads  and 
shaping  of  the  eyebrows  and  eyes  are  identically 
placed.  The  nose  of  the  upper  portrait  is  extended,  the 
cars  moved  lower  and  the  mouth,  which  follows  the 
shape  of  the  portrait  below,  is  also  repositioned.  All 
these  changes  are  in  full  accord  with  the  elongation  of 
the  face  and  neck  which  were  to  become  almost 
Modigliani's  trademark.  The  independence  implicit  in 
Modigliani's  artistic  nature  would  surely  not  have 
allowed  him  to  have  used  another  artist's  composition 
as  a  basis  for  one  of  his  own  paintings:  he  would  most 
certainly  have  used  a  whitewash  to  obliterate  the 
composition.  That  subsequently  the  heads  should 
match  so  accurately  purely  by  chance  is  an  unrealistic 
coincidence.  On  this  evidence  alone  one  must  assume 
that  both  portraits  are  from  Modigliani's  hand. 

As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  x-ray,  Jane  is 
painted  entirely  without  lead  white  underwork  or 
preparatory  sketching.  This  absence  of  initial  working 
procedure  would  strongly  indicate  that  Modigliani 
has  used  the  heavy  brush  work  in  the  original  portrait 
as  the  necessary  compositional  body  for  his  work  on 
Jane.  Adding  this  to  the  fact  that  the  two  heads  match 
so  perfectly,  the  evidence  favours  the  possibility  that 
Modigliani  used  the  original  tacc  as  a  theme,  an  in- 
spiration,  which  he  developed  and  converted.  Could 
the  new  Jane  be  a  vision  of  a  former  Jane  seen  through 
the  perspective  of  his  mature  style? 
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The  original  portrait  must  belong  to  an  early  period 
in  Modigliani's  artistic  development.  Apart  from  a 
drawing  of  the  son  of  G.  Micheli  (Modigliani's  first  art 
teacher)  dated  1899,  a  signed  self-portrait  from  the 
same  year  and  a  portrait  of  the  painter  Mauroner  dated 
1905,  nothing  is  known  of  Modigliani's  work  before 
his  arrival  in  Paris  in  1906.  We  have  more  information 
about  the  paintings  he  produced  during  the  years  1906 
to  1909,  the  year  of  his  decision  to  concentrate  on 
sculpture  and  it  would  seem  likely  that  the  portrait 
brought  to  life  by  x-ray  examination  belongs  to  those 
years  at  the  turn  of  the  century  when  Modigliani,  still 
under  the  influence  of  his  Italian  academic  training, 
began  struggling  to  assert  his  artistic  independence. 

The  x-ray  reveals  that  the  portrait  has  undergone 
considerable  alteration.  The  various  compositional 
changes  that  can  be  separated  with  certainty  in  the 
x-ray  arc  represented  in  a  simplified  sketch  which 
gives  some  idea  of  the  wealth  of  Modigliani's  creative 
talent  (No.  5).  The  sketch  shows  that  both  the  chin  and 
checks  have  been  redrawn  three  times.  The  original 
jawline  formed  the  line  numbered  7,  this  was  then 
altered  to  line  ir,  but  its  appearance  of  being  the  final 
jawline  is  misleading  since  thin  brushstrokes  sweeping 
down  from  her  right  ear,  brushstrokes  that  might  be 
judged  to  be  somewhat  tentative,  almost  experimental, 
have  been  painted  over  the  jaw  gradually  lengthening 
it  (13).  The  hairstyle,  probably  following  the  changes 
in  the  face,  has  been  reshaped  several  times.  The  ori- 
ginal hairstyle  reached  to  the  shoulders  (6)  and  is  not 
unlike  that  used  for  Jane.  However,  Modigliani  has 
later  brought  the  background  closer  in  to  the  face  and 
concealed  the  hair.  The  rapid,  wavy  almost  agitated 
brushwork  is  seen  in  other  backgrounds,  such  as  those 
in  the  portraits  of  Blaise  Cendrars  and  Chaim  Soutine. 
The  number  of  possible  modifications  carried  out  to 
the  hairline  is  difficult  to  assess  positively :  the  final  out- 
line was  probably  quite  high  (17)  and  reached  down  to 
the  ears.  The  sharp,  pronounced  hairline  across  the 
forehead  (2)  has  been  retained  throughout  successive 
alterations  but  the  line  running  approximately  parallel 
just  above  (16),  which  gives  the  face  an  unintentional 
negroid  look,  is  not  firmly  drawn  nor  was  ever  in- 
tended to  form  the  edge  of  the  hair  as  might  be  thought, 
but  is  merely  part  of  the  underwork.  The  hair  was 
first  painted  in  a  dark  colour  then  modelled  with 
glazes  of  a  lighter  shade.  There  seem  to  be  two  versions 
of  the  shoulderline,  with  the  line  on  the  model's  left 
side,  made  up  of  fragments  of  a  shoulder  (5)  not  found 
on  the  right  side,  forming  a  possible  third.  Because 
work  on  the  background  covers  the  other  alternatives, 
the  most  firmly  drawn  shoulderline  (4)  must  be  con- 
sidered the  final  one.  Apart  from  lifting  the  ears  (from 
9  to  12)  Modigliani  has  not  modified  the  face  to  any 
measurable  extent. 

Despite  the  influence  from  Impressionism  in  the 
surface  treatment,  the  shape  of  the  head  and  modelling 


of  the  face  arc  most  reminiscent  of  both  thir  teenth  and 
fourteenth-century  Florentine  and  Sienesc  painting. 
Modigliani's  supreme  ability  to  reduce  his  images  to  a 
compact  yet  vivid  and  emotional  essence  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  elements  of  his  art:  a  quality  inherited 
from  the  mediaeval  masters  of  his  native  Italy.  The 
x-ray  examination  of  Jane  allows  us  a  fleeting  glimpse 
into  the  workings  of  a  creative  genius.  Today,  half  a 
century  after  Modigliani's  death,  his  pictures  arc 
known  to  millions,  but  his  methods  and  ideas  have  yet 
to  be  studied  fully. 

NOTES 

1.  The  painter  Oscar  Ghiglia  was  Modigliani's  senior  by 
eight  years.  They  met  in  the  studio  of  Guglielmo  Micheli 
in  Livorno  where  Modigliani  began  his  studies  in  1898. 
In  1 90 1  when  the  letters  were  written  the  seventeen  year- 
old  Modigliani  greatly  admired  Ghiglia  whose  somewhat 
unoriginal  work  was  selling  quite  well  but  only  a  year 
later  the  friendship  seems  to  have  cooled  considerably. 
The  letters  were  published  by  Paolo  D'Ancona  in  1930. 

2.  G.  Jedlicka,  'Modigliani'.  Zurich,  1953. 

3.  A.  Pfannstiel,  'Modigliani  et  son  oeuvre'.  Paris,  1956. 

4.  A.  Ceroni,  'Amedeo  Modigliani'.  Milan,  1965. 

5.  A.  Ceroni,  'Tout  1'  oeuvre  peint  de  Modigliani'. 
Rizzoli  Editore,  Milan,  1970. 
Flammarion,  Paris,  1972. 
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In  1870  the  Meissen  factory  produced  replicas  of  four  notable  monumental  groups  by  the 
distinguished  sculptor,  Johannes  Schilling.  The  sandstone  originals  are  now  in  Karl  Marx 
stadt,  and  the  author  has  pieced  together  the  story  of  this  happy  cross-fertilisation  in  the  aris. 

JOHANNES  SCHILLING 

AND  THE  MEISSEN  PORCELAINS 

Liam  de  Brnu 


The  city  of  Dresden,  for  centuries  renowned  as  a 
city  of  culture  and  the  arts,  is  still  famed  not 
only  for  its  Meissen  porcelain,  but  also  for  the 
beautiful  Rococo  Romanesque  Hofkirche  or  Court 
Church,  which  stands  in  four-tiered  grandeur  in  a 
spacious  square,  its  walls  graced  with  recessed  statuary 
and  skyline  topped  with  rows  of  magniheent  sculp- 
tured figures.  The  building  was  begun  in  1739  and 
completed  some  years  later,  but  adornments  were  still 
being  added  to  the  piazza  a  century  later.  In  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Dresden  sculptor, 
Johannes  Schilling,  was  commissioned  to  adorn  with 
monumental  sculptures  the  Briihlsche  Terra(3e,  a  then 
new  flight  of  steps  descending  into  the  square  and 
directly  facing  the  front  and  main  entrance  ot  the 
Hofkirche. 

Johannes  Schilling  was  the  brilliant  pupil  of  another 
great  Dresden  sculptor,  Rietschel.  Born  on  the  23  June 
1828,  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  on  21  March 
19 10.  He  was  in  his  mid-thirties  when  he  began  work 
on  the  monumental  groups  he  sculpted  for  the 
Briihlsche  TerraPe.  Later,  in  T889,  another  of  his  works 
-  the  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  King  John  of  Saxony, 
who  died  in  1873  -  was  erected  in  the  Theater-Platz  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Hofkirche. 

Johannes  Schilling  has  been  called  'The 
Michaelangelo  of  the  North  ' and  his  Briihlsche  TerraPe 
sculptures  more  than  justify  the  appellation.  Schilling's 
works  arc  essentially  Renaissance  in  style,  Greco- 
classical  in  form,  and  exquisitely  detailed  in  execution. 
Over  all  is  a  poetic  aura  of  romance,  a  touch  of  both 
the  mythical  and  the  mystical.  Schilling's  conception 
for  the  Briihlsche  TerraPe  took  the  form  of  four 
monumental  groups,  cut  in  sandstone,  symbolising  the 
spirit  of  the  four  times  of  day,  the  Zeitgeist,  of  Morning. 
Noon,  Evening  and  Night.  Each  group  consists  of 
three  figures  engaged  in  activities  commonly  associ- 
ated with  that  particular  time  of  day.  Morning  is 
depicted  as  a  matronly  figure,  a  Roman  Hera  greeting 
the  dawn,  between  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  all 
busily  robing  themselves  in  the  clothing  of  day.  Noon 
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is  a  more  active  group :  a  semi-draped  male  of  classical 
proportions,  erect  like  a  Grecian  god,  between  a  youth 
and  girl,  all  three  energetically  engaged  in  noonday 
labours.  The  two  groups  in  their  postures  and  dyna- 
mism form  a  matching  pair  of  figures.  By  contrast. 
Evening  and  Night  are  quieter,  more  restrained 
figures,  as  though  the  zeal  and  energy  of  the  earlier 
times  of  day  were  ebbing.  Evening  is  portrayed 
as  a  powerful  Father  figure,  a  semi-draped  classically 
Grecian  Zeus,  seated  rcstfully  on  his  throne  and  being 
entertained  by  nymphic  maidens  playing  lyre  and 
tambourine.  Night  is  a  similarly  seated  figure,  a 
gracious  veiled  lady,  garbed  in  flowing  Grecian  chiton, 
tenderly  drawing  her  veil  over  the  nude  figure  of  an 
athletic,  curly-headed  youth  sinking  into  sleep  at  her 
side,  while  a  cherubic  guardian  angel,  a  Sprite  ot  the 
Night,  anxiously  watches.  Evening  and  Night  form  the 
second  matching  pair  ot  the  four  groups.  The  designs 
were  clearly  dictated  by  their  positioning  on  the 
terrace.  The  two  more  dynamic,  erect  groups, 
\  Lu  lling  and  Noon,  stand  tall  on  the  top  of  the  terrace, 
one  at  the  head  of  each  of  the  two  balustrades  fringing 
the  stairway.  The  more  restful  pair,  Evening  and  Night, 
are  sited  on  the  lower  level,  one  at  the  end  ot  each 
balustrade.  Schilling  began  his  work  in  1863,  working 
on  Evening  and  Night  first.  This  pair,  it  seems,  were 
erected  as  soon  as  they  were  completed.  The  second 
pair  ot  groups.  Morning  and  Noon  were  erected  later. 
The  tour  groups  had  been  finished  and  set  in  place  by 
1868. 

The  four  monumental  groups  were  hailed  as  master- 
pieces. Almost  as  soon  as  they  were  stationed  on  the 
terrace,  the  Meissen  porcelain  manufacturers  decided 
to  produce  porcelain  replicas  of  them  reduced  to  suit- 
able size.  One  ceramic  authority  believes  that  the 
Meissen  porcelain  factory  acquired  the  original  gyp- 
sum or  terracotta  models  from  Schilling.  This  was  a 
period  in  Meissen  porcelain  history  when  the  factory 
purchased  models  from  famous  artists,  among  them 
Hachnel,  Grust  and  the  two  Hentschels.  The  factory 
produced  its  porcelain  replicas  of  Schilling's  master- 


pieces  in  1870.  They  were  unglazcd  white  biscuit. 
livening  and  Night  stood  each  at  forty-five  centimetres 
(eighteen  inches),  including  fourteen  centimetre 
pedestals,  while  Morning  and  Noon  stood  fifty-six 
centimetres  (twenty-two  inches)  and  sixty  centi- 
metres (twenty-four  inches)  respectively. 

Schilling's  groups  arc  technically  complicated  from 
the  porcelain-craftsman's  point  of  view,  and  one 
would  expect  that  the  number  of  copies  was  limited 
to  a  few  reproductions  for  the  art  student  rather  than 
for  the  mass  market.  This  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
Staatliche  Porzellan-Manufaktur  Meissen  in  a  letter  to 
the  author,  though  they  also  assert  that  their  records 
give  no  indication  as  to  the  exact  number.  They  would 
have  been  very  few  indeed,  perhaps  no  more  than  two 
or  three  sets.  The  'Royal  Festive  Catalogue',  published 
in  a  few  languages  in  1910  and  privately  presented  to 
museums  and  others  by  the  Meissen  porcelain  factory  to 
celebrate  itsbicentennialJubilee(i7io-iQio), gives  some 
clue  to  the  Schilling  replicas.  The  catalogue  reproduces 
photographs  of  the  Schilling  replicas  and  lists  Evening 
and  Night  as  H  191  and  H  195  and  Morning  and  Noon  as 
1  186  and  1  187.  These  catalogue  numbcrings  indicate 
that  Evening  and  Night  were  finished  first  as  one  pair  of 
groups  and  that  Morning  and  Noon  were  a  later  pair. 

Schilling's  sandstone  masterpieces  were  taken  down 
in  1908  and  bronze  castings  were  made  of  them.  These 
castings  (Nos.  1  and  2)  replaced  the  original  sandstone 
sculptures  on  the  Briihlsche  TerraPe  and  are  still 
standing  there.  The  sandstone  originals  were  transport- 
ed in  1936  to  Chemnitz  and  erected  in  the  grounds  of 
the  castle-church  in  Chemnitz  (now  Karl  Marx  stadt), 
where  they  are  to  be  seen  today. 

The  porcelain  replicas  of  Evening  and  Night  illus- 
trated (Nos.  3a  and  b)  are  owned  by  the  Reverend 
William  M.  Browne.  He  acquired  them  in  1937  from 
a  collector  living  in  Wexford,  Ireland,  who  had  pur- 
chased them  some  years  previously  when  the  pieces 
were  auctioned  at  an  English  country  mansion.  It  is 
interesting  that  the  Reverend  Browne's  porcelains  do 
not  bear  any  of  the  Meissen  markings.  But  as  Dr.  Carl 
Albiker,  Karlsruhe,  Germany,  who  has  written  so 
much  about  Meissen  pottery  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
points  out,  the  Meissen  signature  was  not  used  in  the 
later  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  on  single  or  special 
pieces.  It  is  possible  that  the  illustrated  porcelains  arc 
unique,  the  sole  surviving  remnants  of  a  most  interest- 
ing piece  of  European  Victoriana. 

1 .  'Evening'  bronze  casting  of 
Johannes  Schilling's 
sandstone  sculpture  replacing 
the  original  on  the  Briihlsche 
TerraPe,  Dresden. 

Photograph:  Deutsche  Fotothek  Dresden. 

2.  'Night',  bronze  casting 
of  Schilling's  original 

on  the  Briihlsche  TerraPe, 
Dresden. 

Photograph :  Deutsche  Fotothek  Dresden. 
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3a.  Meissen  replicas  of  Johannes  Schilling's  3b.  Reverse  view  of  the  Meissen  replicas 

'Evening'  (left)  and  'Night'  (right).  'Night'  (left)  and  'Evening'  (right). 

Each  eighteen  inches  high.  The  Reverend  William  Browne. 
The  Reverend  William  Browne. 


Ruskin  s  views  on  the  importance  or  otherwise  of  individual  artists  are  well  enough  known 
and  documented;  but  his  interest  in  the  physical  state  of  works  of  art  is  seldom  mentioned. 
Mr.  Cole  describes  the  impact  made  on  Ruskin  by  a  visit  to  Assisi  in  1874,  during  which 
he  was  able  to  study  objects  and  paintings  in  various  states  of  repair  or  disintegration. 


RUSKIN  AT  ASSISI 

Bruce  Cole 


A  s  the  wave  of  interest  in  Ruskin  continues  it 
/  %  may  be  helpful  to  comment  on  his  descriptions 
J_  %  of  the  physical  state  of  works  of  art.  These  are 
obviously  the  result  of  acute  and  careful  study  and 
often  contain  valuable  statements  about  the  condition 
of  sculpture,  architecture  and  painting.  Ruskin,  like  his 
contemporaries  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  was  most 
sensitive  to  the  obfuscation  of  paintings,  either  by 
physical  damage  or  by  restoration,  which  in  nine- 
teenth-century Italy  usually  meant  repainting.  His 
observations  are  often  overlooked,  unfortunately,  for 
sometimes  they  may  be  the  best  record  we  have  of  an 
object  before  it  was  altered  in  one  way  or  another. 
Illustrative  of  Ruskin' s  attitude  is  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  to  his  father  written  in  Florence  on  1  July 
1845: 

Th  ere  are  only  two  very  fine  and  genuine  and  perfect 
Gentile  di  Fahrianos  in  Italy  and  one  was  in  the 
Academy  here.  Yesterday  when  I  went  there,  I found 
three  workmen  as  dirty  as  coalheavers,  putting  this 
picture  on  a  cart,  face  uppermost  (and  it  raining),  and 
putting-pushing  and  shaking  it  about  as  if  it  had  been  old 
iron.  One  of  them  at  last  remarking  that  it  was  raining, 
they  threw  a  greasy  carpet  slap  on  to  its  face,  and  away 
they  went.  On  enquiring  of  the  custode,  I  found  it  had 
gone  essere  pulita,  to  the  picture  cleaners,  who  will  take 
off  all  its  upper  colours,  turn  the  blues  dead  as  Hogarth 
did  to  my  Amalfi,  touch  them  all  up  again  with  the 
bluest  paint  he  can  buy,  regild  all  thegloires,  paint  the 
cheeks  all  bright  red,  and  send  it  back  so  like  a  modern 
picture,  that  the  Italians  will  be  perfectly  delighted 
with  it. 1 

This  demonstrates  that  Ruskin's  eye  was  well 
attuned  to  the  crude  attempts  to  restore  by  repainting, 
then  practised  all  over  Italy. 

Another  of  Ruskin's  letters  contains  some  interesting 
information  on  early  Italian  painting  which  does  not 
seem  to  have  entered  the  literature  devoted  to  that 
period.  The  relevant  passages  are  here  quoted: 


/  want  to  tell  you,  now,  something  of  what  I'm  about 
here  [in  San  Francesco,  Assisi],  now  that  I  begin  to 
know  it  myselj.  I  really  didn't  know  what  I  was  about 
for  the  first  ten  days. 

In  the  first  place,  there's  a  series  oj  paintings  in  the 
Upper  Church,  said  to  be  by  Giotto,  which  I  came  to 
direct  the  copyist  of  for  the  Arundel  Society. 

These  paintings  have  been  slightly  injured  by  damp. 
Most  of  the  figures  have  one  eye  out,  and  many  two; 
those  which  have  bodies  are  usually  without  legs,  and 
those  which  have  legs,  usually  without  heads.  All  the 
blues  have  turned  green,  most  of  the  greys  pink,  most  oj 
the  whites  black,  and  the  greater  part  oj  the  rest  oj  the 
colour  is  gone  altogether.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
very  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  trustworthy  idea  oj  the  harmony 
of  colour  in  the  original  work,  or  to  direct  the  proceedings 
of  the  copyist  so  as  to  produce  an  agreeable  and  faithful 
representation  for  the  British  public. 

Farther,  as  I  examined  these  works  more  attentively 
I  began  to  have  doubts  of  their  original  authenticity.  As 
I  had  never  studied  Giotto  carefully  before,  and  as, 
conjessedly,  his  pupils  assisted  him  in  his  work,  this 
impression  required  very  careful  observation  to  confirm 
or  correct  it .  . .  at  last  I  did  my  bit  of  real  Giotto  in  the 
Lower  Church,  and  then  went  back  to  the  Upper  one, 
the  result  being  my  conviction  that  Giotto  never  touched 
any  one  of  the  series  of  frescoes  vulgarly  attributed 
to  him. 

Meantime  I  had  made  acquaintance  with  the  man 
who  is  'restoring'  thej'rescoes  of  Cimabue,  above  these 
reputed  Giottos.  I  had  been  swearing  at  him  ever 
since  I  came  to  Assisi,  but  as  I  wanted  to  get  up  on  his 
scaffolding,  I  was  very  glad  when  he  asked  the  favour 
of  a  visit  from  me.  To  my  amazement  I  found  him  a 
very  honest  and  ingenious  man,  and  to  my  extreme 
satisfaction,  the  Director  of  the  Venetian  Accademia  di 
belle  Artil  His  treatment  of  the  Cimabue  frescoes  is, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  daring.  He  puts  linen  on  the  fronts 
of  them;  then  cuts  them  up  into  slices  and  carries  them 
about ;  can  produce  you  a  quarter  of  a  yard  of  Cimabue 
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i.John  Ruskin. 
Self  portrait,  1874,  watcrcolour. 
Wellesley  College  Library, 
('.harks  E.  Goodspeed  Collection. 

as  they  do  silk  at  Howel  and  lames!  Then  he  scrapes 
the  wall  smooth ,  puts  some  fine  new  cement  on  it , 
sticks  his  frescoes  on  again  -  a  quarter  of  a  yard  at  a 
time  -  washes  off  his  linen,  then  brushes  and  washes  the 
fresco  face,  and  -  there  you  are,  as  fresh  as  a  daisy. 

With  these  unusual  opportunities  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
go  in  for  a  course  of  Cimahue,  whom  I  find  as  much 
bigger  than  I  expected,  as  I  find  Giotto  less,  and,  in 
fact  a  man  standing  altogether  alone  in  his  time,  like 
Tintoret.  But  as  his  frescoes  never  liave  above  one-fourth 
of  them  left  -  the  rest  having  dropped  off  bodily  and  left 
only  the  bricks  behind,  so  that  you  hare  a  rapturous 
burst  of  brickwork  suddenly  in  the  middle  of  the  Marriage 
in  Cana,  or  through  the  celestial  hierarchies,  and  as  all 
are  eighty  feet  from  the  ground  and  originally  rather 
confused  compositions  -  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
difficulty  in  making  some  of  them  out,  not  to  say 
forming  a  professional  opinion  of  them.2 


This  letter,  which  was  written  from  Assisi  on  25 
June  1874  to  Mrs.  Arthur  Severn,  is  remarkable  in 
several  ways.  Ruskin  was  in  Assisi  for  a  few  weeks  to 
supervise  a  copyist  from  the  Arundel  Society;  the 
Society  was  planning  to  bring  out  a  volume  on  the 
Legend  of  Saint  Francis  frescoes  in  the  upper  church.3 
Therefore  Ruskin  must  have  paid  particularly  close 
attention  to  these  paintings,  and  his  account  surprises 
those  who  know  them  today.  'Most  of  the  fisures  have 
one  eye  out,  and  many  two;  those  which  have  bodies 
are  usually  without  legs,  and  those  which  have  legs, 
usually  without  heads'  says  Ruskin.  In  tact  he  found  so 
much  damage  that  it  seemed  difficult  to  'direct  the 
proceedings  of  the  copyist  so  as  to  produce  an  agree- 
able and  faithful  representation  for  the  British  public'. 
From  the  description  we  can  only  infer  that  there  were 
numerous  lacunae  which  disturbed  the  formal  inte- 
gration of  the  cycle  and  prevented,  or  made  very 
difficult,  the  taking  of  copies  from  at  least  some  paint- 
ings. Although  there  are  some  very  clear  areas  of 
extensive  damage  in  the  frescoes  visible,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  such  widespread  destruction  as  the  letter 
describes.  Thus  one  can  only  postulate  that  the  careful 
Ruskin  made  a  hasty,  inaccurate  observation  or,  more 
likely,  that  some  once  clearly  visible  areas  of  damage 
have  been  repainted.  Also  the  colour  changes  noted  in 
1874  do  not  appear  as  clear-cut  to  the  present  observer. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  Ruskin  says  that  except  for  the 
changed  blues,  greys  and  whites  most  of  the  remaining 
colour  was  'gone  altogether". 

Ruskin's  amusing  account  of  the  restoration  of  the 
so-called  Cimabue  frescoes  -  the  paintings  of  Old  and 
New  Testament  scenes  on  the  nave  walls  above  the 
Francis  legend  -  clearly  describes  the  detachment  of 
some  of  the  frescoes  from  the  wall  surface  and  their 
division  into  smaller  units.  The  practice  of  the  removal 
of  the  frescoes  from  the  wall  was  not  new  in  1874,  for 
it  had  already  been  employed  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, but  Ruskin  was  amazed  at  its  use  and  calls  it 
daring.4  What  he  seems  to  be  describing  is  the  stacco 
method  whereby  the  fresco  and  the  layers  of  plaster  on 
which  it  is  painted  are  removed  from  the  wall.  The 
absence  of  any  mention  of  sinopie  and  the  fact  that 
Ruskin  states  that  the  wall  was  scraped  smooth  sug- 
gests that  the  restorer  had  uncovered  the  wall  behind 
the  removed  frescoes.  Once  the  wall  was  cleaned  new 
cement  was  applied  and  the  paintings  -  'a  quarter  of  a 
yard  at  a  time'  -  replaced.  Although  Ruskin  tells  us 
that  the  frescoes  were  washed  (with  what?)  he  does  not 
describe  any  repainting.  Perhaps  this  is  why  he  calls  the 
restorer  'a  very  honest  and  ingenious  man'.  So  the 
Assisi  letter  also  allows  us  to  glimpse  the  workings  of 
an  early  restoration  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
frescoes  through  the  eyes  of  one  of  the  most  critical 
observers  of  the  nineteenth  century.  That  Ruskin 
approved  of  the  man  and  his  method  indicates  that  he 
was  pleased  with  the  results.  The  approach  to  restora- 
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FUN.— March  29,  1876. 


PLAYING  WITH  EDGED  TOOLS. 

AN   UNDESERVED  SNUB   FOR  SHEFFIELD. 

MR.  FUN  CANNOT  HELP  THINKING  THERE  IS  MUCH  MORE  GOOD  IN  ONE  DAY'S  HONEST  LA.BOUR  THAN  IN 
YEARS  OF  SUPERFINE,  OFTEN  SUPERFICIAL,  CRITICISM. 


2.  'Playing  with  edged  tools'. 
Cartoon  in  Fun,  29  March  1876. 
Mary  Evans  Picture  Library. 
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3.  Upper  church,  San  Francesco,  Assisi. 

tion  taken  by  both  writer  and  restorer  certainly 
appears  modern  indeed. 

Even  though  Ruskin  does  not  name  the  restorer  he 
watched  working  in  Assisi,  other  than  calling  him  the 
'Director  of  the  Venetian  Accademia  di  belle  Arti'  it 
seems  very  likely  that  he  is  referring  to  Guglielmo 
Botti.  Botti,  born  in  Pisa  in  1829,  was  a  well-known 
restorer  of  early  frescoes  and  had  experimented  with  a 
method  of  detaching  them  from  their  walls  in  the 
Pisan  Camposanto.  He  is  also  documented  as  working 
in  the  Arena  Chapel  and  on  the  paintings  or  Mantegna 
at  the  Ercmitani  of  Padua.  He  wrote  a  tract  on  the 
restoration  of  Frescoes,  'Sul  metodo  di  rcstauro 
praticato  sugli  antichi  affreschi  del  Camposanto'. 
Florence,  1858.  In  1874,  the  year  of  the  Ruskin  letter, 
he  was  made  'accadcmico  di  mcrito,  residente,  pro- 
fessore  di  restauro  e  pittorc'  of  the  Venetian  Accade- 
mia di  Belle  Arti.5  Not  everyone,  however,  was 
satisfied  with  his  restoration  and  he  was  suspended 
from  work  in  the  Santo  in  1874  and,  after  1894,  he  was 
transferred  from  his  post  at  Venice  to  Turin,  again 
over  a  question  of  the  restoration  he  practised.  The 
exact  nature  of  the  criticism  is  unknown.  It  is  also 


interesting  to  note  that  a  book  entitled  'Memoria  sulla 
mirabil  arte  del  Sig.  Guglielmo  Botti  nel  dipingere  le 
invetriatc'  -  Botti  was  a  well-known  glass  painter  - 
was  published  in  1874  in  Assisi,  the  year  and  place  of 
Ruskin's  letter. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  by  1874  the  frescoes  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  were  in  the  poorly  pre- 
served state  in  which  we  find  many  of  them  today. 
Ruskin  clearly  describes  the  vast  destruction  of  the 
paint  surface  and  graphically  notes  the  bricks  appear- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  Marriage  at  Cana.  Here  again 
he  had  trouble  developing  a  picture  of  the  paintings  as 
a  whole  and  says :  'I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  difficulty 
in  making  some  of  them  out,  not  to  say  forming  a 
professional  opinion  of  them'.  At  Assisi  Ruskin  was 
clearly  trying  to  come  to  grips  with  the  various 
artists'  original  intentions  and  thus  always  had  most 
carefully  to  observe  the  state  of  the  frescoes  to  consider 
how  their  present  condition  had  modified  the  product 
of  a  Dnccento  or  Trecento  hand. 

Ruskin  was  also  wrestling  with  another  stylistic 
question  111  Assisi,  for  as  he  examined  the  Legend  of 
Saint  Francis  frescoes  he  began  to  doubt  their  tradi- 
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tional  attribution  to  Giotto,  He  makes  the  rather 
curious  statement  that  he  had  'never  studied  Giotto 
carefully  before'  but  this  certainly  seems  to  be  at  odds 
with  his  publication  for  the  same  Arundel  Society  of 
the  Arena  Chapel  frescoes  in  1854.6  But,  in  any  case, 
he  went  directly  to  w  hat  he  thought  w  ere  paintings  by 
Giotto's  hand  tor  help  in  the  solution  of  his  problem. 
He  had  scaffolding  erected  in  the  lower  church  and 
copied  frescoes  whose  attribution  to  the  Master  he  did 
not  doubt,  perhaps  in  part  because  they  conformed 
stylistically  more  closely  to  the  Arena  Chapel  paintings 
than  did  those  in  the  upper  church.7 

The  result  of  his  investigations  in  the  lower  church 
w  ere  rather  startling.  'I  did  my  bit  of  real  Giotto  in  the 
Lower  Church,  and  then  went  back  to  the  Upper  one. 
the  result  being  my  conviction  that  Giotto  never 
touched  any  one  of  the  series  of  frescoes  vulgarly 
attributed  to  him'.  This  opinion,  which  Ruskin  never 
published  and  may  not  have  held  strongly  to  the  end 
of  his  life,  was  certainly  in  contradiction  to  the  great 
part  of  current  opinion.  And  just  fourteen  years  earlier, 
Crowe  and  Cavalcasclle's  'A  New  History  of  Painting 
in  Italy'  had  lent  its  prestigious  opinion  to  the  popular 
theory  which  saw  the  development  of  Giotto's  great 
power  along  the  walls  of  the  upper  church.  Ruskin  had 
met  his  old  foe  Cavalcaselle  during  the  Assisi  stay,  and 
the  personal  contact  had  made  him  an  admirer  of  the 
Italian.8  But  Ruskin  used  his  eyes,  not  his  library,  and 
on  the  basis  of  his  own  visual  observations  of  the  com- 
parisons between  what  he  knew  of  Giotto  and  of  the 
Saint  Francis  frescoes,  arrived  at  the  belief  that  Giotto 
had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  paintings  of 
the  Legend.  Here  his  method  and  scepticism  anticipates 
a  great  deal  of  later  writing. 

Concomitant  with  the  formation  of  Ruskin's 
opinion  of  the  Francis  Legend  frescoes  was  the  begin- 
ning of  his  new  appraisal  of  Cimabue.  The  1874  letter 
and  others  testify  to  his  discovery  of  the  artistic  worth 
of  the  Florentine  master.  Maybe  this  was  partly  because 
he  had  never  before  had  the  opportunity  to  study 
frescoes  which  were  believed  by  Cimabue  or,  perhaps, 
I  because  he  had  lowered  his  estimation  of  Giotto.  Both 
reasons  arc  implied  in  an  interesting  sentence:  "With 
these  unusual  opportunities  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  go  in 
for  a  course  of  Cimabue,  whom  I  find  as  much  bigger 
than  I  expected,  as  I  find  Giotto  less,  and,  in  fact  a  man 
standing  altogether  alone  in  his  time  like  Tintorct'. 
Aside  from  the  historical  analogy  with  Tintoretto 
which  is  quite  revealing  about  the  writer's  view  of  the 
position  occupied  by  Cimabue,  Ruskin  may  be  sug- 
gesting that  the  traditional  role  of  Cimabue  as  the  good 
but  not  great  predecessor  of  the  tabled  (iiotto  w  as  not 
as  accurate  as  he  once  believed.9 

The  influence  exerted  by  Assisi  and  its  famous  saint 
may  also  have  been  in  some  way  responsible  for 
Ruskin's  new-found  interest  in  Cimabue.  In  a  letter  to 
Norton  from  Assisi  dated  21  July  1874  he  declares: 


//  may  be  useful  to  you  in  your  own  work  to  know  what 
I  have  -  I  may  already  almost  say  -  ascertained  about 
him  [Cimabue]  that  he  was  a  wan  oj  personal  genius 
equal  to  Tintoret,  hut  with  his  wind  entirely  formed  by 
the  Gospels  and  the  book  oj  Genesis;  his  art,  as  you 
know,  what  he  could  receive  from  Byzantine  masters 
and  his  main  disposition ,  compassion. 

You  will  comprehend  in  a  moment  what  a  new 
subject  of  investigation  this  is  to  me,  and  the 
extraordinary  range  of  unexpected  interests  and 
reversed  ideas  which  it  involves.  Giotto  is  a  mere 
domestic  gossip,  compared  to  Cimabue.  Fancy  the 
intellect  oj  Phidias  with  the  soul  oj  St.  John,  and  the 
knowledge  of  a  boy  of  ten  years  old.  in  perspective, 
light  ami  shade  etc.10 

Could  it  be  that  Ruskin  invested  Cimabue  with 
some  of  the  qualities  -  genius,  simplicity  and  naivety  - 
which  are  associated  with  Saint  Francis,  whose  spell  he- 
was  falling  under  while  he  worked  in  Assisi  during  the 
hot  summer  of  1874?  Ruskin  appears  to  have  under- 
gone a  change  in  his  spiritual  life  while  in  Assisi  and 
moved  toward  a  more  purely  Christian  interpretation 
of  painting.  As  his  editors  put  it: 


4.  John  Ruskin. 

St.  Mary  by  Cimabue,  at  Assisi,  steel  engraving. 

Frontispiece, 'The  Works  of  John  Ruskin',  Volume  xxxin,  190S. 


Raskin  at  Assist 


5.  John  Ruskin. 
Astronomy 
from  the  Spanish 
Chapel,  Santa  Maria 
Novella,  Florence. 
From  'The  Works  of 
John  Ruskin' 
Volume  xxiii,  1906. 


Ruskin  had  been  living  at  the  home  of  St.  Francis, 
drawing  the  pictures  of  his  life  and  passion,  writing  in 
the  cell  of  his  convent,  handling  the  relics  oj  the  saint, 
and feeling  ever  more  and  more  in  sympathy  with  him 
who  'in  his  Catholic  wholeness  used  to  call  the  very 
flowers  sisters,  brothers',  and  'who  took  the  doves  out 
of  the  fowler's  hands'.  His  mood  was  one  oj  spiritual 
exaltation,  and 'he  dreamt  that  they  had  made  him  a 
brother  of  the  third  degree  oj  the  order  oj  St.  Francis  -  a 
fancy  that  took  strong  hold  oj  his  mind'.  He  held  himself, 
he  wrote  in  Deucalion,  'a  brother  oj  the  third  order  of 
St.  Francis',  and  was  halj  inclined  to  imitate  the  saint's 
renunciation ;  and  though  the  calls  oj  duty,  the  multitude 
of  his  practical  schemes  and  the  pleading:  oj 
common-sense  led  him  away  from  the  monastic  ideal, 
yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  his  spiritual  intercourse  with 
St.  Francis  left  some  permanent  impress  on  his 
religious  life. 1 1 

Perhaps  it  was  the  awful  tension  between  the  spiritual 
lure  of  the  life  of  the  Franciscans  with  its  cloistered 
quiet  and  the  need  for  some  type  of  realisable  social 
action  which  weighed  so  heavily  on  Ruskin  that 
accounts  for  the  difference  between  the  letters  so  full  of 
information  and  creative  intelligence,  and  the  Assisi 
diary  entries  so  laden  with  the  blackest  thoughts. 

Whatever  the  real  reason  behind  Ruskin's  discovery 
of  Cimabue  the  actual  process  remains  clear.  It,  like  the 
investigation  of  the  Francis  Legend  frescoes,  was  based 
not  on  words  which  Ruskin  had  read  about  the  artist, 


but  rather  on  pictures  which  he  believed  to  be  by  him  - 
especially  the  Maesta  of  the  lower  church.12  That  many 
of  these  are  no  longer  considered  Cimabue's  makes 
little  difference.  What  is  important  is  that  Ruskin 
based  his  conclusions  on  a  first-hand  visual  observation 
of  the  works,  carefully  taking  into  account  what 
remained  ot  the  original  and  what  had  been  done  to 
the  surface  since  its  completion.  Thus  the  1874  letter 
containing  Ruskin's  description  of  the  condition  and 
restoration  ot  the  Assisi  frescoes  is  important  not  only 
for  its  information  on  the  working  of  its  author's  fertile 
and  influential  mind,  but  also  for  the  most  important 
history  of  the  objects  themselves. 

NOTES 

1 .  Ruskin  in  Italy:  Letters  to  his  Parents,  1845', 
ed.  H.  Shapiro,  Oxford,  1972,  pp.  134-135. 

2.  'The  Works  ofjohn  Ruskin',  Library  Edition, 

ed.  E.  T.  Cook  and  A.  Wedderburn,  London,  1903-191 2, 
Volume  xxni,  pp.  XLn-XL.ni. 

3.  This  was  never  published.  Ibid.,  Volume  xxxvii,  p.  74. 

4.  For  the  early  history  of  fresco  restoration,  see  U.  Procacci's 
essay  in  'The  Great  Age  of  Fresco:  Giotto  to  Pontormo', 
New  York,  1968,  pp.  15-44. 

5.  On  Botti,  see  E.  Bassi,  'Guglielmo  Botti',  'Dizionario 
biografico  degli  italiani',  xm,  pp.  446-447.  In  the 
Venetian  entries  in  his  diary  for  1877  Ruskin  twice 
mentions  a  Professore  Botti.  See  'The  Diaries  ofjohn 
Ruskin',  ed.  J.  Evans  and  J.  H.  Whitehouse,  Oxford, 
1959,  Volume  ra,  pp.  939  and  945.  My  thanks  to  Nancy 
Lambert  for  the  suggestion  ot  the  identity  of  the  restorer. 

6.  'Giotto  and  his  Works  in  Padua',  London,  1854. 

7.  The  principal  frescoes  which  he  copied  in  the  lower  church 
appear  to  have  been  the  Franciscan  Allegories  on  the 
crossing  vault.  See  the  letter  of  i4june  1874  in 

'The  Works  ofjohn  Ruskin',  xxxvn,  p.  109. 

8.  Ruskin's  diary  entry  of  10 July  1874  reads,  'A  long  and 
useful  talk  with  Cavalcaselle  makes  me  sorry  for  what  I 
thought  against  him',  See  'The  Diaries',  m,  p.  800. 

9.  For  a  further  comparison  of  Cimabue  with  Tintoretto  see 
Ruskin's  lecture  on  Cimabue  published  in  'The  Works  of 
John  Ruskin',  xxm,  pp.  199-200. 

10.  Ibid.,  xxxvn,  p.  114. 

1 1 .  Ibid.,  xxm,  p.  xlvii. 

12.  For  Ruskin's  interest  in  the  Cimabue  Madonna,  which  is 
ovcrpaintcd  in  the  faces,  ibid.,  xxxvn,  pp.  114-115.  In 
'Mornings  in  Florence'  Ruskin  expresses  an  interesting 
attitude  towards  works  of  art  which  have  already 
suffered  overpainting.  'Now,  I  am  the  last  person  to  call  any 
restoration  whatever,  judicious.  Of  all  destructive  manias, 
that  of  restoration  is  the  frightfulest  and  foolishest. 
Nevertheless,  what  good,  in  its  miserable  way,  it  can  bring, 
the  poor  art  scholar  must  now  apply  his  common-sense  to 
take;  there  is  no  use  because  a  great  work  has  been 
restored,  in  now  passing  it  by  altogether,  not  even  looking 
for  what  instruction  we  may  still  find  in  its  design,  which 
will  be  more  intelligible,  if  the  restorer  has  had  any 
conscience  at  all,  to  the  ordinary  spectator,  than  it  would 
have  been  in  the  faded  work.  When,  indeed,  Mr.  Murray's 
Guide  tells  you  that  a  building  has  been  "magnificently 
restored",  you  may  pass  the  building  by  in  resigned 
despair;  for  that  means  that  every  bit  of  the  old  sculpture 
has  been  destroyed,  and  modern  vulgar  copies  put  up  in 

its  place.  But  a  restored  picture  or  fresco  will  often  be, 
to  you,  more  useful  than  a  pure  one;  and  in  all 
probability  -  if  an  important  piece  of  art  -  it  will  have 
been  spared  in  many  places,  cautiously  completed  in 
others,  and  still  assert  itself  in  a  mysterious  way  -  as 
Leonardo's  Cenacolo  does  -  through  every  phase  of 
reproduction'.  Ibid.,  xxm,  pp.  354-355- 
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i.  Tea  pot,  Chinese,  porcelain, 
eighteenth  century. 
The  Newark  Museum. 


CHINESE  TEXTILES  AND  COSTUMES 
Through  early  January,  an  important  show  ol 
Chinese  textiles  and  costumes  was  to  be  seen  at 
the  Indianapolis  Museum  of  Art  (Indiana).  Com- 
prised ol  more  than  three  hundred  pieces,  drawn 
entirely  from  the  Indianapolis  permanent  collec- 
tion, the  exhibition  showed  the  history  and 
technology  ol  the  textile  industry  in  China  from 
the  twelfth  century  to  the  present  time.  Miss  Jean 
Mailey  of  the  Costume  Institute  at  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  was  consultant  in  the 
preparation  of  the  exhibition.  The  theme  of  the 
exhibition  begins  with  materials  (threads  and 
dyes)  and  then  shows  fabrics  with  woven 
designs  and  those  with  applied  designs.  Con- 
siderable attention  was  given  to  the  meaning  ot 
decorative  symbols.  Costume  obviously  plays  an 
important  role  in  the  show  as  well  as  textiles  for 
household  uses.  The  exhibition  ends  with  tex- 
tiles both  old  and  modern  which  were  made  for 
the  export  market. 

A  handsome  and  highly  informative  catalogue 
with  tour  hundred  illustrations  accompanies  the 
exhibition.  It  is  particularly  important  in  the 
manner  m  which  it  systematically  introduces  the 
reader  to  technical  points  and  makes  them  clearly 
understandable. 

3.  Cloud  collar,  Chinese, 
satin  stitch  on  brown  satin, 
Ch'ing  dynasty. 
Indianapolis  Museum  of  Art. 


2.  Portable  desk,  Japan, 
wood  with  mother-of-pearl  inlays, 
second  half  seventeenth  century 
The  Newark  Museum. 


SILK,  TEA  AND  PORCELAIN: 
TRADE  GOODS  FROM  THE  ORIENT 
The  Newark  Museum  (New  Jersey)  is  currently 
holding  an  exciting  exhibition  of  items  which 
demonstrate  the  inter-relations  between  the 
Orient  and  the  West.  This  relationship  began 
when  the  silk  trade  route  was  established  during 
the  golden  age  of  the  Roman  Empire.  In  the  late 
seventeenth  century  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese 
pioneered  direct  sea  routes  and  the  taste  for 
Oriental  trade  items  increased.  Because  of  this, 
the  traditional  isolation  of  the  Far  East  w  is 
broadened  through  the  establishment  of  Euro- 
pean trading  missions  in  India,  China  and  Japan. 

The  present  exhibition,  which  will  be  on  view 
through  this  summer,  is  drawn  from  the  Newark 
Museum's  permanent  collection.  It  includes  both 
trade  items  from  the  Far  East  and  objects  made  in 
Europe  in  the  Oriental  taste.  Of  particular 
interest  arc  the  objects  which  were  made  in  the 
Orient  based  on  European  forms.  Most  of  the 
items  date  from  the  seventeenth  through  the 
nineteenth  centuries  when  this  trade  flourished. 
The  installation  of  this  show  must  be  commented 
on  for  it  gives,  through  its  richness,  a  great  sense 
of  what  the  trade  was  all  about. 


4.  Chest  of  drawers,  Tramp  Art, 

late  nineteenth  century. 

James  Kronen  Gallery,  New  York. 


TRAMP  ART 

Tramp  art  is  the  term  which  has  come  to  be 
applied  to  the  type  of  saw-tooth  carving  which 
enriched  the  surface  of  decorative  objects,  often 
made  from  cigar  boxes,  which  flourished  in  the 
United  States  from  the  Civil  War  until  World 
War  11.  The  Museum  of  American  Folk  Art  (New 
York  City)  held  an  exhibition  of  tramp  art, 
through  the  end  of  the  year,  which  attracted  con- 
siderable attention.  It  was  organised  by  Helainc 
and  Burton  Fcndclman,  antique  dealers  who 
specialise  in  American  folk  art.  Mrs.  Fendelman 
has  also  written  a  book  'Tramp  Art",  published 
by  E.  P.  Dutton. 

Tradition  states  that  it  was  hobos  (tramps)  who 
practiced  this  craft.  Mrs.  Fendelman  says  that  she 
has  no  proof  that  this  was  the  case.  One  of  the 
curiosities  of  the  craft  is  that  no  design  source  has 
been  found;  that  is  particularly  curious  since  the 
art  was  practiced  for  such  a  long  time  and  over  a 
wide  geographic  area.  There  is  evidence,  how- 
ever,  that  it  was  itinerants  who  did  this  particular 
form  of  chip-carving.  Ot'  the  hundreds  of  ex- 
amples which  the  Fendelmans  have  seen,  only  a 
very  few  are  signed  or  dated.  Clues  to  dating 
examples  come  from  the  shape  of  the  object  and 
the  date  of  cigar  bands  when  they  arc  combined 
into  the  overall  form.  It  would  be  very  interesting 
to  know  from  European  readers  if  they  have  ever 
seen  examples  of  this  craft. 

MASTERPIECES  FROM  SWITZERLAND: 
WORKS  BY  PICASSO, 
BRAQUE  AND  LEGER 

An  exhibition  of  eighty-three  paintings  and 
drawings  by  Pablo  Picasso,  Georges  Braque  and 
Fernand  Lcgcr,  most  of  which  have  never  been 
seen  before  in  the  United  States,  was  seen  through 
early  January  at  The  Minneapolis  Institute  of 
Arts  (Minnesota).  The  extraordinary  works, 
many  of  which  were  originally  acquired  from  the 
artists'  personal  collections,  illuminate  dramatic- 
ally the  diverse  careers  of  these  artists.  Among  the 
works  on  loan  from  the  Galerie  Beyeler  in  Basel, 
Switzerland,  and  various  private  Swiss  collections 
including  the  LaRoche  Collection,  are  fifty-seven 
paintings  and  drawings  by  Picasso,  eight  by 
Braque  and  eighteen  by  Leger. 
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5.  Pablo  Picasso. 

Musical  Instruments  on  a  Table,  1925. 

Galeric  Beyeler. 

The  works  by  Picasso  span  almost  his  entire 
career,  beginning  with  the  poignant  and  dream- 
like Mother  and  Child  of  1902  and  ending  with 
two  works  from  1970,  when  the  eighty-nine 
year  old  artist  was  still  vibrant,  self-consciously 
humorous  and  ever-relating  to  one  of  the 
characters  he  portrayed  throughout  his  life,  the 
Harlequin.  Between  this  span  of  more  than  two 
generations  arc  works  that  reflect  the  full  range  of 
the  master's  accomplishments.  Most  significant 
in  the  exhibition  is  the  1907  Woman,  which  is  the 
study  for  the  cataclysmic  Les  Demoiselles  d' Avig- 
non. This  study  marks  a  major  turn  in  the  history 
of  modern  painting,  for  it  introduces  simultane- 
ously the  'primitivizing'  tendency  so  strongly 
felt  by  Picasso,  and  Cubism,  with  all  that  was  to 
flow  from  its  invention.  Other  notable  works  by 
Picasso  in  the  exhibition  are  the  Cubist  Mandolin 
Player  (191 1),  the  Harlequin  with  Crossed  Hands 
(1923)  and  the  Woman  with  Artichoke  (1942). 

Both  Braquc  and  Leger  worked  with  Picasso 
during  the  first  two  decades  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Braquc,  a  major  figure  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Cubism,  is  given  credit  by  many  for  the 
invention  of  the  collage.  Two  of  his  Cubist 
collages  from  1914  arc  included  in  the  exhibition. 
He  spent  most  of  his  long  career  elaborating 
on  the  themes  and  problems  proposed  in  the 
early  teens.  Also  among  the  eight  works  by 
Braquc  shown  in  the  exhibition  are  a  rare  early 
Fauvist  painting  from  1906,  The  Harbour  at 
Anvers,  Mat,  and  the  extraordinary  Palette  of  1941, 
where  Braque  actually  added  sand  to  the  canvas. 

Leger,  like  Braquc  and  Picasso,  began  by 
building  on  Cezanne's  innovations  and  created 
his  own  Cubist  style  of  great  power  and  beauty. 
The  'mechanical'  is  ever-present  in  Leger's  work. 
He  sought  to  create  a  machine-age  aesthetic  that 
reflected  modern  life,  illustrated  in  the  exhibition 
by  The  Man  with  the  Pipe  (1920).  In  his  mature 
works,  such  as  the  famous  Composition  1  (1930) 
and  the  monumental  Lunch  on  the  Grass  (1954), 
solid  forms  and  bright  primary  colours  replaced 
the  earlier  quiet  abstractions. 

The  current  exhibition  was  generated  several 
years  ago  in  casual  conversation  between 
Samuel  Sachs,  Director  of  The  Minneapolis 
Institute  and  Ernst  Beyeler  of  Basel,  Switzerland, 


whose  collection  of  twentieth-century  paintings 
is  world-renowned.  Initial  plans  called  for  the 
loan  of  perhaps  two  dozen  paintings  by  Picasso  to 
be  shown  for  the  first  time  in  this  country.  As 
plans  progressed,  however,  the  number  of  works 
to  be  shown  increased  and  works  by  Braque  and 
Leger  were  added  both  to  complement  and  con- 
trast with  the  works  by  Picasso.  Several  private 
Swiss  collectors  also  lent  works  to  fill  certain  gaps 
in  the  exhibition.  The  final  selection  ot  eighty- 
three  paintings  and  drawings  represents  the 
diverse  careers  of  Picasso,  Braquc  and  Leger. 

RARE  PORTRAITS  ACQUIRED  BY 
THE  NATIONAL  COLLECTION 
OF  FINE  ARTS 

An  important  pair  of  portraits  executed  in  1792 
has  been  acquired  by  the  National  Collection  of 
Fine  Arts,  Smithsonian  Institution  (Washington, 
dc)  partly  through  the  generosity  of  the 
Washington  columnist  Joseph  Alsop,  in  whose 
family  they  have  been  for  generations.  The  work 
of  Ralph  Earl,  one  of  the  leading  portrait 
painters  of  the  late  eighteenth  century,  they  are  of 
Alsop's  grandmothers,  three  and  four  times 
removed.  The  portraits  of  Hannah  Gilbert  (Mrs. 
Joseph)  Wright,  1718-1804  and  of  Mary  Wright 
(Mrs.  Richard)  Alsop,  1739-1829  are  extra- 
ordinary, with  a  depth  of  characterisation  typical 
of  Earl  during  his  best  period.  Mrs.  Wright  sits 
at  the  window  of  the  family's  first  home  in 
Middletown,  Connecticut  which  was  on  a  blurl 
overlooking  the  Connecticut  River;  Mrs.  Alsop, 
her  daughter,  is  at  the  drawing  room  window  of 
the  family  farm  at  Wcstfield,  outside 
Middletown,  with  the  Mattabcesett  River  visible 
behind  her.  Because  it  is  rare  to  fmd  a  pair  of 
paintings  of  women,  Alsop,  who  has  chosen  to 
liquidate  much  of  his  extensive  art  collection, 
insisted  that  they  should  not  be  separated. 

Earl  spent  seven  years  in  England  and,  return- 
ing to  the  United  States,  added  fashionable 
European  details  to  his  portraits  of  prosperous 
New  Englandcrs.  The  Alsop  women  are  ele- 
gantly dressed,  with  additional  sophisticated 
touches  such  as  the  detail  of  the  lace,  a  glossy 


6.  Ralph  Earl. 

Portrait  of  Hannah  Gilbert  Wright,  1792. 
National  Collection  of  Pine  Arts, 
gift  of  Joseph  Alsop. 


table  top  and  a  rich  drapery,  the  use  of  eyeglasses 
and  a  book  -  but  there  is  no  compromise  with 
their  severe  Puritan  faces.  Rather  than  stylised 
works,  these  show  Earl's  depth  of  conviction  in 
painting  these  two  women,  one  of  whom,  the 
widowed  Mary,  ran  the  family  shipping  busine*. 

Although  long  neglected  and  largely  unknown 
until  the  1930s,  Earl's  best  works  are  now 
considered  among  the  hnest  of  late  eighteenth- 
century  portraits.  He  portrayed  the  people  of  his 
era  with  remarkable  candour,  and  his  paintings 
display  a  directness  and  vitality  which  often 
given  unusual  insight  into  the  character  of  his 
sitters.  Often,  as  in  these  portraits,  he  provided 
specific  landscape  views  in  place  of  the  genera- 
lised vistas  as  backgrounds,  and  some  of  these 
vignettes  are  among  the  most  sensitive  renderings 
of  American  landscape  of  the  time. 

Earl  was  born  in  Worcester  County, 
Massachusetts,  but  little  is  known  of  his  early 
years.  He  established  a  studio  in  New  Haven 
Connecticut  and,  with  the  engraver  Amos 
Doolittle,  travelled  to  Lexington  and  Concord 
in  the  summer  of  1775  to  sketch  the  locales  of  the 
first  engagements  that  spring  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War;  the  resulting  Four  Scenes  of  the  Battle  of 
Lexington  became  a  popular  set  of  engravings. 
Although  his  father  was  a  captain  in  the  Rebel 
army  and  his  brother  a  Minuteman,  Earl  had 
strong  Loyalist  sympathies  and  twice  was  given 
the  choice  of  either  prison  or  banishment  from 
Connecticut.  The  first  time,  he  sought  refuge 
with  Tory  friends  but  then,  in  1778,  fled  to 
England.  There,  he  painted  portraits  in  London 
and  in  the  County  of  Norfolk,  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  probably  had  contact  with, 
and  learned  from,  Benjamin  West  and  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds. 

In  1785,  he  returned  to  America  and,  as  an 
itinerant  artist  in  demand  in  Connecticut  and 
neighbouring  states,  he  painted  the  portraits  ot 
the  Colonial  gentry  -  including,  ironically^  men 
in  their  Revolutionary  War  uniforms.  Earl, 
although  seldom  lacking  for  patrons,  was  both  a 
spendthrift  and  a  drinker,  and,  in  1787,  was 
jailed  in  New  York  City  for  debt.  Alexander 


7.  Ralph  Earl. 

Portrait  of  Mary  1 1  'right  Alsop,  1 792. 
National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts , 
gift  of  Joseph  Alsop. 
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Hamilton,  then  a  lawyer,  persuaded  his  wife  and 
friends  to  pose  for  Earl  in  prison.  Following  his 
release,  Earl  continued  to  move  from  town  to 
town  and  this  second  and  superior  'American 
period'  lasted  until  approximately  1794.  Careless 
about  keeping  appointments  and  steadily  deteri- 
orating in  both  health  and  ability,  he  died  oi 
'intemperance'  on  16  August  1 801  at  the  age  of 
fifty. 

Also  at  the  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts 
recently  was  a  show  of  the  mural  movement  in 
the  United  States  from  1876  until  1925.  They  not 
only  served  to  decorate  the  buildings,  but  also 
exemplified  the  then-popular  concept  among 
both  architects  and  artists  that  the  arts  of  archi- 
tecture, painting  and  sculpture  should  be  unified. 
The  exhibition  comprised  approximately  sixty 
drawings  and  photographs,  in  both  black-and- 
white  and  colour,  of  Washington  mural  paint- 
ings which  are  often  unnoticed,  seldom  on  public 
view  or,  in  the  case  of  one  series,  destroyed.  There 
was  also  an  eight-foot  painting  by  Edwin 
Blashfield,  which  is  a  reduced  study  of  one- 
quarter  of  the  continuous  mural,  titled  The 
Progress  of  Civilisation,  that  he  painted  around  the 
collar  of  the  Library  of  Congress  dome. 

The  murals  are  in  the  following  buildings: 
Larz  Anderson  House,  1909:  home  of  the  Society 
of  the  Cincinnati,  a  hereditary  fraternity  of 
descendants  of  Revolutionary  War  officers.  The 
theme  of  the  three  mural  paintings  by  H.  Siddons 
Mowbray  is  the  founding  of  the  Society  and  the 
the  military  history  of  the  Anderson  family, 
members  of  the  Society. 

Capitol:  the  murals  (1901-1905)  in  the  Capitol 
building  itself  are  rarely  seen  today  because  they 
are  in  Congressional  committee  rooms.  The 
exhibition  includes  photographs  of  those  painted 
by  A.  R.  Willett,  H.  Lyman  Sayen  and  Elmer 
Garnsey,  and  sketches  (1916)  for  a  proposed 
series  of  murals  by  Louis  Schaettle  which  were 
planned  for  the  Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Evening  Star,  1900-1901 :  the  seven  murals  by 
Frederick  Dielman  in  the  old  Evening  Star 
building  have  been  destroyed,  but  they  illustrate 
the  gathering  and  diffusion  of  news. 
Georgetown  University,  1900-1901 :  the  two  un- 
titled murals  in  the  Healy  building  were  painted 
by  Brother  Francis  C.  Schroen,  sj  and  symbolise 
the  encouragement  of  morality  and  learning. 
Library  in  Congress,  1 895-1 897:  with  over  a 
hundred  murals,  this  was  a  major  project  which 
influenced  architectural  decoration  for  the  next 
several  decades.  Shown  in  this  exhibition,  in 
addition  to  Blashfield's  painting,  are  studies  for 
murals  by  Elihu  Veddar  and  Kenyon  Cox. 
Lincoln  Memorial,  1919:  often  unnoticed  because 
they  are  high  above  the  Gettysburg  Address  and 
Lincoln's  second  inaugural  speech,  these  two 
murals  by  Jules  Guerin  are  concerned  with 
emancipation  and  reunion. 

St.  Matthew's  Cathedral,  1914-1926;  the  mosaics 
by  Edwin  Blashfield  and  the  murals  by  Vincent 
Aderante  portray  St.  Matthew,  his  calling  and 
his  martyrdom. 


NEPAL: 

WHERE  THE  GODS  ARE  YOUNG 
Nearly  a  hundred  Nepalese  bronzes  and  paintings 
of  'immortal  adolescents',  lent  entirely  from 
American  collections,  were  seen  at  Asia  House 
Gallery,  New  York  City  through  late  November 
!975-   The   exhibition   was   selected   by  Dr. 


8.  Durga  Killing  Mahishasura, 
Nepalese,  gilt  bronze  inlaid  with 
semi-precious  stones,  sixteenth  century. 
Dorothy  and  Ernst  Payer. 


Pratapaditya  Pal,  Curator  of  Indian  and  Islamic 
Art  at  the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art, 
and  is  being  presented  in  association  with  the 
Museum,  where  it  will  be  displayed  next  spring, 
after  a  current  showing  at  the  Seattle  Art 
Museum.  As  its  title  suggests,  one  of  the  under- 
lying themes  of  the  religious  art  of  Nepal  is  its 
quality  of  youthfulness.  The  'immortal  adoles- 
cents' depicted  in  the  art  are  shown  in  the  prime 
of  life,  in  sensuous  poses  which  suggest  the 
vitality  of  the  religious  philosophies  that  inspired 
them. 

The  images  of  Buddhist  and  Hindu  deities  in 
the  exhibition,  gods  and  goddesses  which  have 
been  worshipped  in  this  secluded  kingdom  of  the 
Himalayas  for  more  than  two  thousand  years, 
were  made  between  the  eighth  and  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  include  representations  in  bronze 
and  copper  (usually  gilt  and  often  inlaid  with 
semi-precious  stones)  and  in  the  form  of  manu- 
scripts, folios,  and  scroll  paintings  on  cloth.  The 
number  and  quality  of  these  sculptures  and  paint- 
ings indicate  a  growing  American  interest  in  this 
exotic  art  which  was  first  stirred  by  the  pioneer- 
ing exhibition,  'The  Art  of  Nepal',  organised  by 
Asia  House  Gallery  in  1964. 

In  his  catalogue  Dr.  Pal  describes  the  religious 
background  of  the  art,  examines  various  aspects 
of  painting,  techniques  of  bronze  casting  and 
gilding,  clarifies  the  relationship  of  the  arts  of 
Nepal  and  Tibet,  and  lays  a  much  needed  basis 
for  a  chronology  of  style.  In  addition,  illustra- 
tions (ten  in  colour)  and  full  descriptions  of  each 
object  are  given  with  particular  emphasis  on  their 
iconography.  In  its  usual  tradition,  the  setting 
provided  by  the  Asia  House  Gallery  showed  the 
works  to  best  advantage. 


HUICHOL  YARN  PAINTINGS 
A  major  exhibition  of  Yarn  Paintings  by  the 
remote  Huichol  Indians  of  Mexico  was  seen  at 
the  E.  B.  Crocker  Art  Gallery,  Sacramento, 
California  from  December  6  through  mid 
January.  About  fifty  of  these  sizeable  Huichol 
tabids  or  Yarn  Paintings,  made  from  brightly 
coloured  dyed  yarns  glued  on  plywood,  were 
displayed  with  a  selection  of  objects  connected 
with  the  Huichol  culture.  Organised  by  Juan 
Negrin,  a  student  of  the  Huichol  for  the  past  five 
years,  the  exhibition  traces  the  mythology  of  the 
Creation  of  the  World  as  seen  through  Tutukila 
and  Jose  Benitez  Sanchez,  two  of  the  leading 
Huichol  artists.  A  fully  illustrated  catalogue 
accompanies  the  exhibition  with  the  text 
accompanying  the  illustrations  drawn  literally 
from  taped  explanations  by  the  artists. 

Huichol  tablas  have  received  some  interest  and 
publicity  over  the  past  few  years,  but  an  ex- 
haustive investigation  of  the  mythology  woven 
into  these  colourful  narratives  has  not  been  done 
until  this  exhibition.  By  limiting  the  scope  of  the 
narrative  to  the  legend  of  the  Creation  of  the 
World  and  the  artistic  production  of  the  finest 
artists  working  in  the  Huichol  territory,  the 
exhibition  brings  the  viewer  the  best  of  these 
brightly  coloured  tablas  as  well  as  an  understand- 
ing of  the  Huichol  culture  and  its  mythology. 

The  Huichol  Indians  live  in  an  inhospitable 
section  of  the  Sierra  Madre  of  Mexico.  They  still 
produce  corn,  the  staple  crop,  in  a  primitive 
manner  and  much  of  their  mythology  is  built 
around  ritual  and  devotional  exercises  to  the 
ancestors  who,  through  their  supernatural  feats, 
organised  the  world  in  which  their  children  now 
live.  For  the  successful  realisation  of  the  vital 
celebrations  to  the  ancestors,  the  Huichol  has  long 
had  elaborate  crafts.  In  more  recent  years,  this  has 
been  adapted  to  the  Yam  Paintings,  now,  un- 
fortunately, with  few  exceptions,  threatened  by 
encroaching  commercialisation  and  assimilation 
of  the  Huichol  into  modern  Mexican  society. 

Both  Tutukila  and  Jose  Benitez  Sanchez 
believe  their  racial  heritage  is  being  destroyed.  As 
a  result,  they  see  their  work  as  the  preservation  of 
the  sacred  history  now  in  the  throes  of  spiritual 
conquest.  Each  of  the  tablas,  which  illustrate  the 
Creation  of  the  World  as  the  artists  envision  it 
through  their  participation  in  ritual  and  devot- 
ional exercises,  exalts  the  Indian  culture  and 
illuminates  a  complex  network  of  Pre-Hispanic 
mythology. 

9.  Tutukila  (born  1949). 

The  Strength  oj'Kieri  Awatusa  is  Tested, 

Yarn  painting. 

Mr.  Juan  Negrin. 
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THE  POTTERS  OF  S  AINTONGE 
This  is  a  comprehensive  and  picturesque  exhibi- 
tion of  craftsmanship  from  the  Middle  Ages  until 
the  present  day  as  practised  in  Saintonge,  a 
particularly  active  province  of  western  France. 
The  modern  Musee  des  Arts  et  Traditions 
Populaires  in  the  Bois  dc  Boulogne  shows  in 
some  detail  the  products  and  traditions  ot  the 
potters  of  a  rural  society  and  describes  their  tech- 
niques, the  influences  over  them  and  their  con- 
nections with  international  trade.  The  form  ot 
their  pottery,  though  complex  and  akin  to  the 
work  of  goldsmiths,  retains  a  rustic  utilitarian 
character.  Its  development  in  successive  periods 
can  be  followed.  From  the  thirteenth  century 
ceramists  exported  to  the  British  Isles  large  vases 
covered  in  green  glaze  and  painted  with  birds  and 
flowers.  In  the  sixteenth  century  sculptured  forms 
appeared.  Dishes  with  moulded  decoration 
reflected  the  influence  of  the  art  of  Bernard 
Palissy  whose  first  experiments  in  firing  were 
made  at  Saintcs.  Competition  from  earthenware 
in  the  seventeenth  century  obliged  the  potters  to 
confine  themselves  to  strictly  utilitarian  tonus 
which  in  the  eighteenth  century  were  transported 
in  great  quantities  to  the  United  States  from  the 
port  of  La  Rochclle.  The  problems  of  systematic 
archaeological  excavations  are  minutely  illus- 
trated in  this  exhibition  which  continues  until 
I  March. 

2.  Marino  di  Teana. 
Endless  composition 
(Parconrs  sans  fin),  steel. 


I.  Finial,  nineteenth-century  ceramic. 
Musee  Arts  et  Traditions,  Paris. 
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THE  SCULPTURES  OF 
MARINO  DITEANA 

At  the  age  of  fifty-five  the  Italian  sculptor  Marino 
di  Teana,  who  has  lived  in  France  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  has  established  himself  as  one  ot  the 
most  unusual  and  authentic  creative  forces  oi  our 
time.  Before  being  exhibited  at  the  Kunstinuscum 
of  Minister  there  are  at  the  Musee  d'Art  Moderne 
de  la  Ville  de  Paris  (11  avenue  du  President 
Wilson,  until  29  February)  some  thirty  sculp- 
tures, models  and  photographs  ot  architecture:  a 
panorama  of  his  most  typical  achievements  over 
ten  years.  Light  circulates  freely  around  these 
austere,  severe  steel  forms  and  disintegrated, 
'open'  volumes  in  which  space  and  void  are  as 
essential  as  matter  itselt. 

THE  ROMANTICISM  OF 
HENRI  CHOUPPE 

The  movement  to  rehabilitate  nineteenth-century 
painters,  little  known  because  the\  have  so  long 
been  overshadowed  by  the  great  Impressionists, 
continues  in  the  recent  revival  ot  the  work  ot 
Henri  Chouppe  (1817— 1894).  No  romantic 
sentimentality  and  no  superfluous  anecdote 
appear  in  his  landscapes  in  watercolour.  They  are 
spontaneous,  delicate  and  thoughtful  and  are  on 
permanent  exhibition  at  the  Galerie  du  Genie, 
so,  rue  du  Faubourg  Saint-Antdine. 


3.  Henri  Chouppe. 
Street  in  Orleans. 
Galerie  du  Genie,  Paris. 

CENTURIES  OF  COLOMBIAN  ART 
The  h  istory  of  America  before  the  Spanish  con- 
quest is  being  slowly  recreated:  Mexico,  Peru  and 
the  Equator  reveal  their  astonishing  artistic  past 
to  Europe.  Until  25  February  at  the  Petit  Palais, 
the  Republic  of  Colombia  displays  the  wealth  of 
its  civilisation  through  six  hundred  items  lent  by 
the  three  museums  of  Bogota :  the  rich  symbolism 
ot  the  geometric  designs  of  golden  jewellery, 
ceramics  in  which  imagination  is  served  by  an 
infinite  variety  of  decoration,  huge  stone  sculp- 
tures. Then,  after  the  fifteenth  century,  comes 
colonial  art  with  the  curious  assimilation  of 
Christian  images  imported  from  Andalusia  with 


4.  Figurine  from  Colombia,  Gold. 
Muisca  Civilisation. 


the  baroque,  expressionist  and  popular  vigour  of 
the  Bolivian  artists.  To  end  the  exhibition  are  the 
works  of  contemporary  painters  similar  to  those 
of  European  artists  (with  the  exception  of  the 
simple,  broad,  satirical  style  of  Fernando  Botcro), 
see  The  Connoisseur  South  American  issue, 
May  1975. 


RUBENS  AT  LIECHTENSTEIN 
The  Genialdegalcric  of  Vaduz  has  now  been 
authorised  to  show  to  the  public,  tor  three  years, 
the  twenty-five  Rubens  masterpieces  which  arc 
owned  by  the  Prince  of  Liechtenstein  and  were 
known  until  now  only  to  very  few  people  - 
notably  the  Toilet  of  Venus,  the  double  portrait 
of  the  painter's  two  sons  and  the  Assumption. 

Holland 

AMSTERDAM  HISTORICAL  MUSEUM 
The  earliest  known  Amsterdam  City  Charter 
bears  the  date  27  October  1275,  and  so  on  27 
October  1975  Amsterdam  celebrated  her  seven 
hundredth  anniversary.  Of  the  many  festivities 
the  most  important  was  undoubtedly  the  opening 
by  Queen  Juliana  of  the  Amsterdam  Historical 
Museum  in  the  now  completely  restored  build- 
ings of  the  former  City  Orphanage.  Countless 
works  of  art,  objects  of  historical  importance  and 
numerous  documents  bearing  witness  to  the 
town's  rub  and  varied  history,  which  up  to  now 
had  been  kept  in  various  buildings  and  only 
partially  displayed  in  smaller  museums,  at  last 
reached  their  permanent  home  in  this  unique 
group  of  seventeenth-century  houses  in  the  heart 
of  Amsterdam.  The  aerial  photograph  shows 
how  tightly  these  buildings  are  clasped  in  the 
embrace  of  the  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth- 
century  city.  The  site  was  first  occupied,  early  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  by  the  Convent  of  St. 
Lucia  with  its  church  (now  the  English  Reformed 
[Presbyterian]  Church),  brewery,  farm  and  kit- 
chen gardens. 

In  1580  the  then  Protestant  City  Government 
handed  the  convent  to  the  trustees  of  the  City 
Orphanage.  Successive  parts  of  the  Orphanage 
were  built  by  such  famous  architects  as  Jan  Joost 
Bilhamer  (1541-1590),  Hendrick  de  Kcyser 
(1565-1621),  his  son  Pieter  de  Kcyser  (1595-1676) 
and  Jacob  van  Campcn  (1 595-1657).  In  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  some  of  the  earliest 
houses  needed  rebuilding  because  of  subsidence, 
it  was  decided  to  adhere  to  Jacob  van  Campen's 
style.  Fortunately,  Hendrick  de  Keyser's  charm- 
ing gate  in  Kalvcrstraat  survived,  as  did  his 
elegant  pillared  loggia  giving  on  to  the  Boys' 
Courtyard. 

The  restoration  architects  have  meticulously 
followed  Jacob  van  Campen's  original  designs 
for  the  elevations  and  for  all  the  ornamental 
details.  Inside,  however,  large  and  small,  more 
intimate,  galleries  now  take  the  place  of  the 
former  rooms  of  the  Orphanage.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  city's  history  there  is  sufficient  space 
to  put  this  history  on  display.  Every  facet  ot 
Amsterdam's  seven  centuries  of  development 
embracing  population  and  housing,  shipping  and 
trade,  crafts  and  industry,  guilds  and  trade 
unions,  education  and  social  welfare,  politics  and 
local  government  are  all  now  represented  in  an 
admirably  lucid  manner.  From  Prehistoric 
objects  to  models  of  oil  tankers,  thousands  ot 
exhibits  all  play  a  part  in  showing  how 
Amsterdam  grew  from  a  very  modest  fishing 
village  to  its  present  size  and  importance.  These 
include  paintings,  drawings  and  prints  by  the 
great  masters  of  the  Dutch  School  as  well  as  by 
their  successors  up  to  the  present  day,  furniture, 
porcelain,  glass  and  silver,  scale  models  ot  ships 
and  buildings  and  even  a  seventeenth-century 
beggar,  modelled  by  Madame  Tussaud,  to 
represent  the  poor  in  Amsterdam's  Golden  Age. 
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Le  Paysage  Francais  au  XIXe  Siecle 
1 824-1 874  L'Ecole  de  la  Nature 

By  Pierre  Miquel 
Limited  edition:  2,000 
3  Volumes 

1000  pages,  100  illustrations 
and  170  colour 

EDITIONS  DE  LA  MARTTNELLE 

22  rue  du  Lycee 
92330  Sceaux,  France 
1,680  francs; 
approx.  £170.00  the  set 


The  dedication,  frustration  and  success  of  twenty  years  has  been  poured  into 
three  volumes  on  French  nineteenth  century-landscape  painting  by  the  em- 
inent art  historian,  Pierre  Miquel.  Miquel  is  by  no  means  a  newcomer  to  the 
nineteenth-century:  his  books  on  Paul  Huet  and  Victor  Hugo,  as  well  as 
these  present  volumes,  are  precisely  the  high  standard  that  has  resulted  in  his 
having  twice  received  the  Broutte-Gonin  Award  from  the  Academie 
francais. 

Monsieur  Miquel  has  undertaken  the  mammoth  task  of  covering  the 
evolution  of  landscape  painting  and  its  influences  during  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  painters  covered,  Michel,  Corot,  Barye,  Michallon,  Ed. 
Benin,  Aligny,  Thuiller,  Flers,  Decamps,  Huet,  Bascassat,  de  la  Berge, 
Diaz,  Troyon,  Marilhat,  J.  Dupre,  Flandrin,  Rousseau,  Cabat,  Jacque, 
Ravier,  Millet,  Francais,  Chintreuil,  Daubigny,  Courbet  and  Harpignies, 
are  classified  according  to  date  of  birth.  They  each  merit  their  own  mono- 
graph, meticulously  researched  year-to-year,  together  with  numerous  de- 
tailed quotes  from  contemporary  magazines,  newspapers  and  colleagues' 
letters.  That  so  much  of  the  material  included  has  never  been  previously 
published  can  only  be  a  tribute  to  the  hard  work  and  research  on  the  part 
of  the  author  and  his  wife. 

Each  painter  is  followed  throughout  his  career:  his  style,  activities,  the 
paintings  presented  to  the  Salons  -  including  those  refused  by  the  jury,  the 
opinions  of  the  principal  critics  and  much  more  is  placed  before  the  reader 
to  digest.  And,  marvel  of  marvels,  the  illustrations  are  well  laid  out,  true 
reproductions  (with  the  personal  supervision  of  Monsieur  Miquel  and  the 
co-operation  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  owners  who  released  their  works 
for  comparision),  but  most  of  all,  very  few  of  them  have  ever  been  seen 
before.  Who  would  have  believed  that  a  whole  section  on  Corot  could  in- 
clude illustrations  entirely  taken  from  private  collections  and  that  have 
never  been  reproduced  before?  Other  publishers  and  authors  might  do  well 
to  note  that  the  book-buying  public  prefers  an  original  choice  of  illustra- 
tion, especially  at  current  prices.  Whilst  on  the  matter  of  previously  unpub- 
lished material,  the  artist  Cabat,  for  instance,  deserves  a  mention.  Very 
little  indeed  was  known  of  this  painter's  work,  friends  and  influences;  this 
oversight'  is  now  rectified  and  Cabat  can  once  more  take  a  place  of  merit 
alongside  his  more  famous  contemporaries,  as  he  surely  deserves  (see  Nos.  1 
and  2). 

A  further  example  of  the  detail  involved  throughout  the  volumes  is  the 
inclusion  of  maps  of  Paris  and  of  the  outskirts  and  forests  that  attracted  these 
painters  throughout  the  nineteenth  century.  These,  plus  comparative  tables 
between  artists  of  this  period  and  impressionist  artists,  the  classification  of 
landscape  artists,  (numbering  some  three  hundred),  and  a  table  whereby  it 
is  possible  to  place  the  exact  activities  and  output  of  any  given  artist  in  any 
year,  are  truly  formidable  achievements. 

It  would  be  pleasing  to  think  that  Monsieur  Miquel  could  rest  on  his 
laurels,  but,  to  our  benefit,  there  are  yet  more  volumes  planned  for  publi- 
cation. The  fourth  volume,  now  fairly  well  advanced,  will  cover  bio- 
graphies of  landscape  painters  born  before  18 19,  the  'Beaux-arts',  the  art 
dealers,  the  meeting  places  of  the  artists,  the  pictorial  technique,  the  problem 
of  imitations  and  fakes,  and  the  collectors.  The  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  will 
be  catalogues  devoted  to  the  works  of  Eugene  Isabey  and  Felix  Ziem. 

It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  any  person  involved  in  French  landscape 
paintings  being  able  to  do  wuthout  these  volumes.  The  cost  will  deter  a 
large  number  of  otherwise  interested  researchers:  with  the  result  that  all 
major  libraries  and  institutions  should  surely  place  the  work  high  on  their  list 
of  acquisitions.  All  future  publications  on  French  nineteenth-century  land- 
scape painting  can  only  be  the  richer  for  Monsieur  Miquel's  exhaustive  study. 


The  three  volumes  can  be  obtained  direct  from  the  French  publishers, 
Editions  de  la  Martinelle, 

or  from  the  following  bookshops  and  galleries  in  London: 

Dillon's  University  Bookshop  Ltd.,  1  Malet  Street,  wci. 
W.  and  G.  Foyle  Ltd.,  119  Charing  Cross  Road,  WC2. 
Hachette,  4  Regent  Place,  wi. 
Hatchards  Ltd.,  187  Piccadilly,  WI. 

C.  G.  Rosenberg  and  Company  Ltd.,  92  Great  Russell  Street,  wci. 
St.  George's  Gallery  Books  Ltd.,  8  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  swi. 
H.  Terry  Engell,  8  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  SWT. 
A.  Zwemmer  Ltd.,  78  Charing  Cross  Road,  WC2. 
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Sale 


rooms 


During  November  and  early  December  many 
spectacular  sales  were  held  in  London,  Paris  and 
Switzerland.  In  mid  November  in  Geneva, 
Christie's  held  sales  of  silver,  miniatures,  Meissen 
porcelain,  Chinese  export  porcelain,  gold  boxes, 
and  jewellery,  which  fetched  a  total  of  28,745,564 
Swiss  francs  (.£5,226,466).  In  Zurich,  Sotheby's 
held  sales  ot  gold  coins,  Hebrew  and  Samaritan 
manuscripts,  continental  and  Russian  letters  and 
manuscripts,  gold  boxes  and  jewellery,  which 
saw  some  spectacular  prices. 

Christie's  sale  of  European  silver  on  1  1 
November  saw  a  new  world  record  price  for  a 
single  lot  of  silver:  2,000,000  Swiss  francs 
(£363,636)  tor  two  Louis  xv  jardinieres  and  stands, 
made  by  Thomas  Germain  in  Paris  in  1726  and 
1728.  Germain  was  one  of  the  best  French  gold- 
smiths of  the  eighteenth  century  but  little  of  his 
work  has  survived.  He  was  appointed  goldsmith 
and  sculptor  to  Louis  xiv  in  1706  but  mainly 
produced  bronzes  until  after  171 5;  he  later 
became  principal  supplier  of  silver  to  Louis  xv 
and  received  orders  from  foreign  courts  such  as 
those  of  Russia,  Spain  and  Germany.  Other 
exceptional  prices  in  the  sale  were  190,000  Swiss 
francs  (£34,545)  for  an  Empire  silver-gilt  library 
lamp,  one  of  six  ordered  by  Napoleon  in  1 809 


from  Biennais  at  a  cost  of  7,000  francs  each; 
145,000  Swiss  francs  (£26,363)  for  a  silver-gilt 
standing  cup  and  cover  made  by  Friedrich 
Hillebrand  in  Nuremberg,  c.  1580;  and  95,000 
Swiss  francs  (£17,272)  for  a  Louis  xv  silver-gilt 
shaving  set  made  by  Robert-Joseph  Augustc  in 
Paris  in  1777. 

On  10  November  in  Geneva,  Christie's  sale  of 
porcelain  galanterie  included  a  fine  collection  of 
Meissen  thimbles,  one  of  which  (No.  2). 
fetched  a  record  21,000  Swiss  francs  (£3,818); 
another  very  pretty  one  with  painted  cartouches 
on  a  pink  trellis-patterned  ground  was  9,500 
(£1,727).  In  the  same  sale  high  prices  were  paid 
for  some  Meissen  snuff  boxes,  a  gold-mounted 
one  made  for  the  wife  of  Augustus  in  going  for 
78,000  Swiss  francs  (£14,181)  and  another  from 
Nymphenburg  with  a  profile  of  the  Elector  Max 
Joseph  von  Bayern  in  biscuit  relief,  for  55,000 
Swiss  francs  (£10,000).  In  a  sale  two  days  later  of 
objects  of  vertu  and  gold  boxes,  two  Louis  xv 
rectangular  gold  snuffboxes,  one  decorated  with 
birds  and  animals  and  the  other  with  mother  of 
pearl  chinoiserie  figures,  each  fetched  120,000 
Swiss  francs  (£21,818).  Another  sale  of  gold 
boxes  held  by  Sotheby's  in  Zurich  earlier  in  the 
month  also  saw  some  high  prices:  a  Pierre- 
Francois  Drais  gold  and  enamel  snuffbox  set  with 
six  chased  gold  plaques  fetched  68,000  Swiss 
francs  (£12,431),  a  Jacques-Felix  Vienot  qnatre- 
couleur  gold  snuff  box  was  44,000  Swiss  francs, 
(£8,044),  and  a  Johann-Christian  Neuber  circu- 
lar gold-mounted  snuffbox,  c.  1780,  the  lid  with 
a  mosaic  of  a  dog,  was  26,000  Swiss  francs 
(£4,753).  More  gold  boxes  were  sold  at  Christie's 
on  25  November,  though  not  of  such  high 
quality  as  those  in  Switzerland ;  however,  a  Louis 
xv  quatrefoil  shaped  gold  snuff  box  sold  for 
£3,675,  well  above  its  estimate.  Some  Stuart 
relics  in  the  same  auction  sold  well  and  a  silver 
and  gilt-metal  pendant  in  the  form  of  a  book 
containing  a  silver-gilt  portrait  of  Charles  1  and, 
rather  grucsomely,  a  piece  of  blood-stained  cloth 
made  £892  ($1,874). 

On  17  November,  Galeric  Roller  in  Zurich 
was  selling  scientific  instruments  from  the  col- 
lection of  Rene  Greppin.  Some  of  the  prices  were 
outstanding:  a  gilt-bronze  universal  astrolabe 
with  the  arms  of  Philip  11  and  Mary  Tudor,  from 
the  workshop  of  Gemma  Frisius  and  dated  1556, 
was  310,000  Swiss  francs  (£58,500),  a  large 
astronomical  compendium  signed  Ulricas  Schiep 
Monacaisis  fecit  and  dated  1577,  was  175,000 
Swiss  francs  (£33,100),  a  French  astrolabe, 
c.  1500,  was  72,000  Swiss  francs  (£13,600),  and 
another  astrolabe  bearing  the  arms  of  Wallenstein, 
Duke  of  Friedland,  was  64,000  Swiss  francs 
(£12,100). 

On  21  November  there  was  an  unusual 
specialist  sale  of  Art  Deco  from  the  collection  of 
Karl  Lagerfield,  the  Paris  dress  designer,  held  by 
Mes.  Godeau,  Solanet  and  Audap  at  Hotel 
Drouot  in  Paris.  There  were  over  one  hundred 
and  sixty  lots  of  these  bizarre  objects,  a  treasure 
trove  for  Art  Deco  enthusiasts.  On  the  whole  it 
was  the  more  unusual  objects  that  fetched  the 
most  surprising  prices:  a  lamp-sculpture  made  by 
Raoul  Lamourdedieu  sold  for  15,500  francs 
(£1,667),  a  very  simple  square-shaped  armchair 
by  Dominique  was  10,000  francs  (£1,112)  and, 
perhaps  strangest  of  all,  a  simple  pair  of  appliques, 
by  the  furniture-designer,  Emilc-Jacques 
Ruhlmann,  made  18,000  francs  (£2,000).  A  large 
table  by  Ruhlmann  and  Dunand  fetched  32,000 
francs  (£3,556)  and  a  lovely  head  of  the  Japanese 


painter,  Foujita,  sculpted  in  black  marble  by  Leon 
[denbaum,  in  1915,  fetched  45,000  (£5,000). 

1  Hiring  November  there  were  some  very  good 
sales  in  London  of  illustrated  books  and  manu- 
scripts. On  10  November  at  Sotheby's  in  a  sale  of 
a  private  collection  of  illustrated  books  and 
v  olumes  of  prints,  a  copy  of  'Storia  Naturale 
degli  Uccelli'  by  Saverio  Manctti,  Lorenzo 
Lorcnzi,  and  Violante  Vanni,  published  111 
Florence  in  1767-1776,  realised  £9,500  ($19. 95°). 
At  Christie's  the  next  day,  two  books  from  the 
Samuel  V.  Hoffman  collection  of  books  on 
astronomy  and  the  astrolabe,  fetched  high  prices, 
reflecting  the  current  interest  in  early  science. 
They  were  Galileo's  'Lc  opcrazioni  del  compasso 
geometrico  et  militare'  (£9,000  $18,900)  and 
Newton's  'Philosophiae  Naturalis  Principia 
Mathematica'  (£4,800  $10,080).  At  Bonham's  on 
26  November  a  rare  copy  of  Halley's  annotated 
copy  of  Flamstccd's  'Historiae  Coelestis'  ot  1712 
was  sold  for  £5,400  ($11,340),  and  Tycho 
Brahe's  'Astronomiae',  published  in  Prague  in 
1602,  made  £1,900  ($3,990). 

On  17  and  18  November  Sotheby's  held  the 
second  part  of  the  sale  of  the  library  of  the 
Stiftung  fur  Botanik,  Liechtenstein,  which  con- 
tained some  magnificently  illustrated  botanical 
books:  'Voyage  aux  Regions  equinoctiales  du 
Nouveau  Continent,  fait  en  1 799-1 804',  Sixieme 
Partie,  Botanique,  by  F.  H.  A.  von  Humboldt 
and  others,  made  £9,500  ($19,950);  'Thesaurus 
Rei  Herbariae  Hortensisque  universalis  .  .  .'  by 
G.  W.  Knorr,  1750-1772,  made  £8,000  ($16,800). 
Most  spectacular  of  all,  however,  was  a  four- 
teenth-century German  Bestiary  sold  by 
Sotheby's  on  26  November  for  £60,000 
($126,000).  The  Bestiary  was  the  great  mediaeval 
compendium  of  natural  history,  describing  and 
illustrating  all  sorts  of  animais,  many  of  them 
mythological  or  known  only  by  report.  These 
manuscripts  were  more  common  in  the  twelfth 
than  in  the  fourteenth  century  and  seem  to  have 
been  an  English  invention ;  this  is  the  only 
recorded  German  illustrated  one.  It  has  eighty- 
six  charming,  coloured  drawings,  many  of  them 
extremely  amusing  (No.  11).  Other  high  prices 
111  this  magnificent  sale  of  manuscripts  from 
the  collection  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  Bt. 
(1792-1872),  were  £36,000  ($75,600)  paid  for  the 
Frcudcnberg  Breviary  written  at  Eichstatt, 
Bavaria  in  1487,  and  £27,000  ($56,700)  for 
Josephus'  'De  Bello  Judaico'  written  in  Greek  in 
the  eleventh  century. 

In  the  first  week  in  December  Christie's  and 
Sotheby's  each  held  their  major  autumn  Impres- 
sionists' sales,  in  which  there  were  some  out- 
standing prices.  A  self-portrait  by  Picasso,  painted 
in  Paris  in  1901,  which  came  from  the  estate  of 
the  late  Mr.  Fletcher  Jones,  an  American  mil- 
lionaire, was  sold  by  Christie's  for  £283,500 
($595,350).  The  bright  colours  -  orange  and 
white  against  a  blue  background  -  make  it  an 
extremely  striking  picture.  In  the  same  sale, 
Modigliani's  Le  Garcon  en  Culottes  realised 
£189,000  ($396,900),  a  record  price  for  the 
artist,  and  Renoir's  Jeune  Fille  Lisant  realised 
£73,000  ($153,300).  At  Sotheby's  an  auction 
record  tor  Toulouse-Lautrec  was  reached: 
£230,000  ($483,000)  for  Fi7/e  a  I'Accroche  Coeur 
of  1889,  one  of  the  artist's  rare  oil  paintings. 
Other  high  prices  in  the  sale  were  £202,000 
($424,200)  for  Jeune  Fille  an  Bouquet  de  Tulipes  by 
Renoir,  and  £65,000  ($136,500)  for  Eff'et  de  Nei<>e 
a  /' Hermitage,  Pontoise,  by  Pissarro. 

Briony  Llewellyn 
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i.  One  of  a  pair  of  Louis  xv  jardinieres  and  stands, 
by  Thomas  Germain,  Paris,  1726  and  1728. 
Overall  length  of  jardinieres:  47  cm. 
Christie's  Geneva,  November  1975. 
2,000,000  Swiss  francs  (.£363,636). 


2.  Hausmalerei  Meissen  thimble, 
decorated  in  schwarzlot  and  gold 
by  Ignaz  Preissler  at  Breslau. 
Height:  2.4  cm. 

Christie's  Geneva,  November  1975. 
21,000  Swiss  francs  (£3,818). 


3 .  Louis  xv  gold  snuffbox, 

encrusted  with  mother  of  pearl  chinoiserie  figures. 

Christie's  Geneva,  November  1975. 

120,000  Swiss  francs  (£21,818). 


4.  Pierre-Francois  Drais  gold  and  enamel  snuff 
box,  possibly  by  Gerard  Debeche,  Paris  1771/2. 
Sotheby's  Zurich,  November  1975. 
68,000  Swiss  francs  (£12,43 1). 


5.  Johann-Christian  Neuber  gold-mounted 
hardstone  snuffbox,  c.  1780. 
Sotheby's  Zurich,  November  1975. 
26,000  Swiss  francs  (£4,753). 


Left. 

6.  Meissen  gold-mounted  royal  hunting  snuffbox. 
Width:  6.5  cm. 

Christie's  Geneva,  November  1975. 
78,000  Swiss  francs  (£  1 4, 1 8 1). 


7.  Chinese  lacquered  Art  Deco  table 
by  Ruhlmann  and  Dunand. 
Height:  73  cm. 

Godeau  Solanet  Audap,  Paris,  November  1975. 
32,000  Fr.  (£3,556)- 


8.  Miniature  of  Agnes  Mary  Cockburn, 
by  John  Smart,  signed  and  dated  1796. 
Sotheby's,  November  1975. 
£4,200(88,820). 


9.  Illustration  from  'Storia  Naturale  degli 
Uccelli',  by  Saverio  Manetti, 
Lorenzo  Lorenzi  and  Violante  Vamii, 
published  Florence,  1767-1776. 
Sotheby's,  November  1975. 
£9,500(819,950). 
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io.  One  of  a  pair  of  Art  Deco  gilt-bronze 
and  alabaster  appliques,  by  Ruhlmann. 
Diameter:  70  cm. 

Godeau  Solanet  Audap.  Paris,  November  1975. 
18,000  Ft.  (£2,000). 


1 1 .  German  Bestiary, 
second  half  of  fourteenth  century. 
Sotheby's,  November  1975. 
£60.000  (Si26,ooo). 


12.  Amedeo  Modigliani. 
Le  Garcon  en  Culottes,  c.  19 18, 
100  x  65  cm. 

Christie's,  December  1975. 
£189,000(5396,900). 


15.  David  Teniers  the  younger. 
Peasants  dancing  outside  a  country  inn, 

57  X  83  cm. 

Christie's,  November  1975. 
£68,250  (Si43,32S)- 


13.  Henri  de  Toulouse-Lautrec. 
Fille  al'Accroche-Coeur,  1889, 
oil  on  board,  68  X  55  cm. 
Sotheby's,  December  1975. 
£230,000  ($483,000). 


Left. 

14.  Pair  of  cloisonne  enamel  beaker  vases, 

decorated  in  the  Ming  Palette  on  a 

turquoise  ground  with  stylised 

fao'fieh  masks  amid  formal  flowers  and  foliage. 

Height:  42  cm. 

Phillips  November  1975. 

£1,200  (S2.520). 


16.  Franconian  limewood  group 
of  Anna  Selbdritt  holding 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  c.  15 10. 
Height:  34J  inches. 
Sotheby's,  November  1975. 
£8,800  (Si8,48o). 


17.  Purple-glazed  Chun-yao  narcissus  bowl, 
Sung  Dynasty.  Width :  inches. 
Sotheby's  Hong  Kong,  November  1975. 
£38,ooo(S79.8oo)- 
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23.  WlLHELM  VON  KOBELL. 

Before  Ingolstadt,  1803, 
watercolour,  238  X  420  cm. 
Galcric  Wolfgang  Kettcrer,  Munich. 
December  1975. 
dm  38,000  (£7,170). 


18.  One  of  a  pair  offamilk  rose  goose  tureens, 
painted  with  pink,  green,  blue, 
orange,  yellow  and  brown. 
Ch'ien  Lung.  Height:  40.5  cm. 
Christie's,  November  1975. 
£  1 8,900  ($39,690). 


19.  George  Romney. 
Mrs.  Roger  Smith,  1786, 
241  X  1  so  cm. 
Christie's,  November  1975. 
£i7,850($37,485). 
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20.  Salvator  Rosa. 
Socrates  taking  poison, 
188  •  122  cm. 

Howell's,  Edinburgh,  October  1975. 
£4,200  ($8,820). 


21.  One  of  a  pair  of  Hutch  silver  altar 
candlesticks,  Haarlem,  1675. 
Height :  28  inches. 

Sotheby  Parke  Bernet,  Los  Angeles, 
November  1975. 
$7,750  (£3,690). 

Right. 

22.  Eighteenth-century  Hutch  table  clock, 
the  case  of  tortoiseshcll  applied  with  pierced 
and  chased  silver  panels;  verge  escapement 
with  pierced  foliate  baekplate. 

Height:  32  cm. 

Phillips,  November  197s. 

£2,500  ($5,250). 


24.  'Asscrtio  Septem  Sacramcntorum  .  .  .' 

by  Henry  vm.  Title  page, 

border  designed  by  Holbein,  1521. 

Bonham's,  November  1975. 

£1,300  ($2,730). 


Diary 


TREASURES  FROM 
GLASGOW  COLLECTIONS 
Richard  Calvocoressi 

It  is  unlikely  that  readers  of  this  magazine  can 
think  of  many  reasons  why  they  should  visit 
Glasgow  -  although  music  lovers  may  be  tempted 
to  sample  Scottish  National  Opera  in  its  new 
home  at  the  Theatre  Royal.  Yet  there  is  much  in 
that  grey,  ravaged  city  to  attract  anyone  with  an 
interest  in  the  other  arts,  particularly  painting, 
applied  art  and  architecture  of  the  last  century. 

Glasgow  was  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  the 
Victorian  age  and,  despite  a  good  deal  of 
'redevelopment1  (perverse  self-destruction  would 
be  a  more  appropriate  description),  there  are  stil! 
nineteenth-century  buildings  left  to  admire,  both 
of  the  grand,  public  variety  and  smaller-scale 
terraced  housing.  The  individual  contribution  oi 
the  architect  Alexander  'Greek'  Thomson  is  now 
fully  recognised.  So,  too,  is  the  work  of  the 
internationally  famous  architect  and  designer 
Charles  Rcnnie  Mackintosh  -  though  not  without 
a  fight  from  conservationists  and  devotees  of  his 
art.  Mackintosh's  years  of  study  and  apprentice- 
ship coincided  with  the  flowering  in  Glasgow  of  a 
school  ot  painting  whose  exponents  later  earned 
themselves  the  nickname  'The  Glasgow  Boys'. 
His  own  masterpiece,  the  Glasgow  School  of  Art, 
stands  brooding  over  Sauchiehall  Street,  a  cliff- 
face  of  sheer  rock.  Inside  the  school  little  has 
altered  since  the  completion  in  1909  of  the  fortress- 
like west  front,  w  hich  conceals  within  itself  the 
most  exciting  space  in  the  whole  building,  the 
library.  A  collection  of  Mackintosh's  idiosyn- 
cratic furniture  is  kept  in  what  was  originally 
intended  to  be  a  board  room,  together  with  his 
designs  and  beautiful  watercolours,  and  some 
works  of  an  even  stronger  Art  Nouvcau  character 
by  his  wife,  Margaret  Macdonald. 

Mackintosh  furniture  can  also  be  seen,  when 
not  in  store,  at  the  Hunterian  Museum,  the 


collection  belonging  to  Glasgow  University.  The 
Fine  Art  section  of  the  Hunterian  hopes  to  move 
later  this  year  to  a  magnificent  new  museum 
now  under  construction  across  the  road  from  its 
present,  gloomy  Victorian  Gothic  site  (the  main 
architect  of  the  University  was  George  Gilbert 
Scott).  This  will  comprise  an  enormous  space  for 
the  permanent  collection  -  which  has,  among 
other  things,  two  superb  Chardins  -  smaller  areas 
for  temporary  exhibitions,  a  print  room,  lecture 
theatre,  sculpture  court  am),  111  .1  side  tow  er  push- 
ing up  above  the  flat  roof,  a  complete  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  interior  of  Mackintosh's  own  house  in 
Glasgow,  recently  demolished.  One  could  not 
wish  for  a  more  perfect  way  to  display  his 
furniture. 

The  Anglo-American  James  McNeill  Whistler 
was  one  of  a  number  of  important  influences  upon 
the  work  of  the  fin-de-sifale  Glasgow  painters,  and 
almost  certainly  on  Mackintosh  too.  The  interior 
designs  of  Whistler  and  his  partner,  the  architect 
Edward  Godwin,  seem  to  anticipate  some  ot  the 
preoccupations  of  the  group  known  as  'The  Four' 
(Mackintosh,  Herbert  MacNair  and  their  wives, 
the  Macdonald  sisters).  In  particular,  Mackintosh's 
furniture,  with  its  long,  attenuated  structural 
members,  calls  to  mind  some  of  Godwin's 
delicate,  Japanese-looking  pieces  -  pieces  which 
occasionally  appeared  in  the  drawings  of  Aubrey 
Bcardsley,  another  artist  whose  graphic  design 
was  studied  by  'The  Four'.  The  Whistler-Glasgow 
connection  was  a  close  one.  He  was  a  friend  of  the 
great  Scottish  patron  and  dealer  Alexander  Reid, 
whom  van  Gogh  knew  and  painted,  and  he  was 
given  an  honorary  degree  by  the  University.  It 
therefore  comes  as  no  surprise  to  find  that  the 
Hunterian  possesses  a  group  of  fine  Whistlers;  it 
will  be  a  joy  to  see  them  rehung  in  a  fresh  setting, 
properly  lit. 

Albert  Moore.  Reading  Aloud. 
Glasgow  Art  Gallery. 


Whistler  is  represented  at  the  main  Glasgow 
City  Art  Gallery  and  Museum  too,  by  his 
masterly  Portrait  of  Thomas  Carlyle  (illustrated 
above),  a  companion  'arrangement  in  grey  and 
black'  (Whistler  was  fond  of  giving  his  pictures 
abstract  or  musical  titles)  to  the  poignant  Portrait 
of  the  Artist's  Mother  which  hangs  in  the  Louvre. 
Glasgow  Corporation  bought  this  painting  from 
Whistler  in  1891,  the  first  public  body  to  pur- 
chase one  of  his  works. 

The  Glasgow  Museum  also  administers  the 
Burrell  Collection,  an  astonishing  achievement 
in  collecting,  a  small  part  of  which  was  recently 
exhibited  at  the  Hayward  Gallery,  London.  Much 
publicity  has  been  given  to  the  proposed  new 
museum  for  the  Burrell,  which,  if  it  ever  gets 
built,  will  be  on  the  estate  of  Pollok  House,  a 
large  eighteenth-century  house  (by  William 
Adam)  in  the  south  of  Glasgow,  home  of  the 
Stirling-Maxwell  collection  of  Spanish  painting  - 
another  of  the  City  Museum's  treasures.  Many 
other  pictures  at  Glasgow  of  great  beauty  and  of 
equal  art  historical  interest  -  Whistler's  Carlyle 
amongst  them  -  testify  to  the  discerning  taste  of  a 
number  of  other  Scottish  patrons  of  the  arts: 
Archibald  McLellan,  James  Donald  and  William 
Mclnnes  are  names  that  frequently  crop  up  on  a 
tour  of  the  galleries.  Nor  should  one  forget  the 
perceptiveness,  tact  and  enthusiasm  of  a  man  like 
the  late  T.  J.  Honeyman  who,  as  Director  of  the 
museum  between  1939  and  1954,  was  responsible 
for  building  up  the  famous  collection  of  French 
nineteenth-century  painting  -  an  impressive 
array  of  works  by  Cezanne,  Corot,  Courbct, 
Daumier,  Degas,  Millet,  Monet,  Seurat,  Vuillard 
and  others.  A  very  recent  addition  is  Van  Gogh's 
Portrait  of  Alexander  Reid. 

In  the  British  nineteenth-century  section,  taste- 
fully redecorated,  the  painting  by  Albert  Moore, 
Reading  Aloud,  should  be  mentioned,  not  only 
because  this  pushes  the  connection  further  - 
Whistler  admired  Moore's  idealist-classicist  mood 
painting  -  but  because  it  is  a  fascinating,  hypnotic 
work.  The  predominant  colour  is  a  delicious 
coral  -  the  colour  of  the  drapery  which  swathes 
the  reclining  girls  -  which  serves  to  throw  into 
relief  what  looks  like  a  Liberty's  print  in  grey  and 
white,  wrapped  around  the  leg  >f  the  right-hand 
figure  and  covering  the  divan.  Moore  was  a 
genius  at  tonal  and  colour  arrangements.  Nearly 
all  his  paintings  are  variations  on  a  theme:  a  small 
group  of  lifeless  Grecian  girls,  like  Tanagra 


figurines,  posed  and  draped  on  a  couch  which 
defines  the  spatial  limits  of  the  canvas,  becomes 
an  excuse  for  an  essay  in  the  relationship  of  colour 
and  form.  Nevertheless,  these  exquisite,  stylised 
works,  full  of  the  absence  of  movement,  often 
convey  a  feeling  of  mildly  erotic  languor.  They 
would  have  made  a  perfect  visual  counterpart  to 
the  writings  of  the  high  priest  of  Aestheticism, 
and  Whistler's  hero,  the  enigmatic  Walter  Pater  - 
also  given  an  honorary  degree  by  Glasgow  in 
1894. 

There  are  plenty  more  delights  in  the  British 
section.  Alma  Tadema,  Ford  Madox  Brown  and 
Rossetti  are  represented.  Then  there  are  the 
'Glasgow  Boys'  themselves,  another  legacy  of 
Honeyman's  term  as  Director,  and  pictures  by  the 
Scottish  Colourists  who  were  inspired  chiefly  by 
the  Post-Impressionists  and  the  Fauves.  They  are 
all  there,  in  addition  to  the  gems  of  the  Burrell 
Collection,  and  they  indicate  that  Scottish  collec- 
tors, dealers,  critics  and  artists  sometimes  respond- 
ed to  developments  in  modern  art,  on  the  Con- 
tinent especially,  with  more  sympathy  and  with 
greater  alacrity  than  their  opposite  numbers  in  the 
South  -  a  theme  which  David  and  Francina  Irwin 
treat  in  their  recently  published  study,  'Scottish 
Painters  at  Home  and  Abroad,  1700-1900'.  Many 
of  the  artists  whose  paintings  hang  at  Glasgow 
turn  up  in  this  pioneering  book:  David  Allan, 
William  Dyce,  Nasmyth,  Raeburn,  Ramsay, 
Wilkie  and  less  well  known  figures  such  as  Gaven 
Hamilton  and  Jacob  More,  two  Neo-classical 
painters  who  lived  in  Rome. 

Clearly  the  Glasgow  Museum  has  a  tradition 
to  live  up  to,  and  not  only  of  accumulating 
nineteenth-century  works  of  art:  the  Italian, 
Flemish,  Dutch  and  earlier  French  and  British 
schools  are  all  well  endowed.  Hopefully,  present 
purchasing,  here  and  at  the  Huntcrian,  will  equal 
the  remarkable  record  which  Glasgow  has 
established  in  the  past,  ensuring  that  the  city, 
however  much  knocked  about  in  recent  years, 
will  retain  its  place  on  the  art  map  of  Europe  and 
will  not  just  be  content  to  survive  off  its 
reputation. 


CHINESE  CERAMICS 

Two  magnificent  private  collections  of  Chinese 
ceramics  are  now  on  view  to  the  public,  one  in 
London  the  other  in  Yorkshire.  Twenty-three 
outstanding  pieces  of  Yuan  and  early  Ming 
porcelain  has  recently  been  incorporated  into  the 
display  in  the  Oriental  Galleries  of  the  British 
Museum.  It  was  generously  presented  to  the 
Museum  by  Sir  John  Addis,  lately  Her  Majesty's 
Ambassador  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
and  was  designed  by  him  to  supplement  and 
enhance  the  Museum's  existing  holdings.  It 
illustrates  all  the  techniques  used  to  decorate  the 
fine  white  porcelain  made  at  the  ceramic  metro- 
polis of  Ching-te  Chen:  incised  and  moulded 
decoration,  and  painting  in  underglaze  blue  and 
red.  From  the  Yuan  period  (1280-1368)  there  is  a 
mei-p'ing  or  high-shouldered  vase  with  an  incised 
dragon  under  a  blue  glaze,  two  bottles  and  two 
stem-cups.  Four  other  pieces,  late  Yuan  or  early 
Ming  (reign  of  Hung-WU,  1369-1398),  include 
the  superb  bottle  which  is  illustrated.  Other 
notable  pieces  are  a  small,  globular  bowl  from  the 
reign  of  Yung-lo  (1403-1424),  a  large  dish 
decorated  with  lotuses  in  underglaze  blue  from  the 
reign  of  Hsiian-te,  though  unmarked,  and  a  huge 
and  magnificent  flask,  Hsiian-te  marked. 


Bottle  decorated  in  underglaze  red 

with  pine,  bamboo  and  prunus,  with  banana 

and  ling-chih  or  immortals'  fungus. 

Second  half  of  fourteenth  century : 

Yuan  or  early  Ming  Dynasty. 

British  Museum. 


The  collection  of  early  Chinese  ceramics  formed 
by  Frank  Savery  and  bequeathed  by  him  to  Leeds 
can  now  be  seen  with  other  Oriental  works  of  art 
in  newly-converted  rooms  at  Lotherton  Hall, 
near  Leeds.  The  objects  are  arranged  in  a  roughly 
chronological  sequence;  they  are  well-displayed  in 
their  cases,  though  sometimes  placed  too  low  for 
one  to  appreciate  fully  the  exquisite  forms  of  such 
things  as  the  white  Ting  bowls.  Among  the  very 
early  pieces  is  a  great  Pan-Shan  Neolithic  vase  and 
some  Han  stoneware  pots;  probably  from  the 
Northern  Wei  period  (319-535  ad)  are  two 
unusual  candleholders  in  the  form  of  monsters, 
half  lion  and  half  dog-like.  Both  the  T'ang 
(618-906  ad)  and  the  Sung  (960-1279  ad) 
Dynasties  are  well  represented  with  such  things  as 
figures  and  a  green-glazed  jar  and  cover  from  the 
former  and  celadon  and  Ting  wares  from  the 
latter.  In  addition  to  this  fme  collection  there  are 
two  other  magnificent  pieces:  the  large  T'ang 
camel  given  by  Sir  Alvary  and  Lady  Gascoigne 
who  gave  Lotherton  to  Leeds  in  1968,  and  a 
Tz'u-chou  painted,  stoneware  vase  given  by 
Messrs.  John  Sparks  in  1940. 

Apart  from  this,  Lotherton  Hall  is  well  worth  a 
visit.  Although  built  in  the  later  eighteenth 
century  it  was  considerably  modified  and 
extended  in  the  twenty  years  after  1 890.  It  houses 
mainly  nineteenth-century  objects:  some  splendid 
furniture,  including  a  sycamore  grand  piano  and 
a  pair  of  tables  with  marble  tops  and  painted  oak 
frames,  designed  by  William  Burges  (1827-1881) ; 
sculpture  by  Joseph  Gott  (1 786-1 860);  porcelain, 
most  notably  a  cabaret  service  made  at  Coal- 
brookdale  in  1871  for  a  member  of  the  Rothschild 
family-  and  some  pieces  from  the  Derby  factory 
decorated  by  William  Billingsley ;  and  some 
elaborate  silver.  It  is  a  growing  collection  and 
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the  endowment  fund  which  was  given  with  the 
house  and  government  grants  have  enabled  Leeds 
to  buy  modern  works  of  art  -  ceramics  such  as  a 
stoneware  bottle  by  Hans  Coper  and  dresses  by 
Zandra  Rhodes  and  Jean  Muir. 


TURNER  AND  CONSTABLE 

In  November  and  December  last  year  the 
Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge  displayed  their 
collection  of  watercolours  and  drawings  by  J.  M. 
W.  Turner  in  the  Adeane  Gallery  in  the  Museum. 
The  basis  of  this  collection  was  formed  by  the 
twenty-five  pictures  given  to  the  Museum  by 
John  Ruskin  in  1861,  'chosen  ...  to  illustrate 
Turner's  modes  of  work  at  various  periods  of  his 
life'.  The  selection  was  a  fine  one  and  included 
some  of  Turner's  loveliest  watercolours :  two  on 
blue  paper  for  the  'French  Rivers'  series,  a  view 
on  the  Moselle,  three  magical  Venetian  scenes  and 
some  thrilling  late  views  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  to 
name  but  a  few.  A  fully  illustrated  catalogue  with 
an  introduction  by  Malcolm  Cormack,  Keeper  of 
Paintings  and  Drawings  at  the  Fitzwilliam,  was 
produced  for  the  occasion. 

This  exhibition  was  one  of  the  many  organised 
last  year  to  commemorate  the  bicentenary  of  the 
birth  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner.  There  was  the  magnifi- 
cent show  at  the  Royal  Academy  which  presented 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  artist's  work  and 
included  a  number  of  fine  paintings  from  abroad 
and  from  private  collections.  From  May  1975  up 
to  last  month  there  was  the  display  of  over  three 
hundred  additional  watercolours  and  drawings 
from  the  British  Museum's  collection  in  the  Print 
Gallery  of  the  Museum.  There  was  also  a  small 
show  at  the  National  Museum  of  Wales,  Cardiff. 
Nor  were  the  engravings  neglected:  at  Marble 
Hill,  Twickenham,  there  were  Turner's  vignette 
drawings  and  engravings  for  his  book  illustra- 
tions and  at  Colnaghi's  the  'Liber  Studiorum' 
prints  were  displayed.  This  was  not  all  in  the  year 
that  might  as  well  have  been  'J.  M.  W.  Turner 
Year'  as  'European  Architectural  Heritage  Year' 
or  'International  Women's  Year'.  There  were  at 
least  two  series  of  lectures  in  London  alone,  at  the 
Tate  Gallery  and  the  British  Museum,  books  and 
articles  were  published,  there  was  a  limited  edition 
Turner  commemoration  vase,  films,  posters, 
calendars  and  stamps.  Plans  were  laid  for  the 
opening  in  August  of  a  Turner  Museum  in 
Colorado,  which  aims  to  house  a  complete  col- 
lection of  his  engraved  work  under  one  roof. 
Many  people  must  have  been  heartily  sick  of 
Turner.  Others,  however,  became  even  more 
confirmed  in  their  addiction  to  his  work.  The 
sheer  complexity  and  variety  of  his  immense  out- 
put was  justification  enough  for  this  tremendous 
focus  of  attention,  for  even  those  who  dislike 
Turner's  art  must  agree  that  he  was  one  of 
Britain's  greatest  artists. 

Now  we  are  in  for  a  Constable  year,  to 
commemorate  the  bicentenary  of  his  birth  in  1 776. 
On  18  February  a  large  exhibition  opens  at  the 
Tate  Gallery  which  will  include  most  of  his 
best-known  exhibited  works  and  many  of  his 
sketches  in  pencil,  watercolour  and  oil,  remark- 
able for  their  free  and  liveiy  handling.  About 
a  dozen  books  are  being  published;  there  will 
be  lectures  and  films  and  doubtless  all  the  other 
commemorative  paraphenalia.  Hopefully  from 
among  all  this  will  emerge,  as  there  did  with 
Turner,  a  clearer  understanding  of  Constable's 
genius. 
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The  Golden  Age 
of  Spanish  Painting 

New  Work  I  and  2 
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The  Art  of  Thomas  Robins 
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Landscapes  from  the 
Royal  Collection 


The  Golden  Age 
of  Spanish  Painting 

10  January-14  March  1976 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts, 
Burlington  House,  Piccadilly,  wi 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Harbison 

The  seventy-eight  Spanish  paintings  lent  to  the 
Royal  Academy  from  Spanish  collections  make 
an  impression  of  surprising  consistency,  evincing 
almost  uniformly  a  disquieting  seriousness  and 
impatience  with  superficial  graces.  Though  we 
may  expect  these  qualities  in  martyrdoms  and 
portraits  of  friars,  in  these  painters'  hands  even 
vegetables  assume  a  monumental  and  somehow 
spiritual  solemnity.  The  five  great  figures  of 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth-century  Spanish  paint- 
ing are  well  represented  along  with  thirty-odd 
others.  The  catalogue  entries  by  A.  Perez  Sanchez 
combine  wide  learning  with  fresh  responsiveness 
to  the  qualities  of  the  paintings.  His  brief  synopses 
of  each  painter's  subjects  and  stylistic  develop- 
ment are  particularly  masterful,  and  give  the 
viewer  deeply  humane  company  in  the  unfamiliar 
territory. 


The  exhibition  reconfirms  El  Greco  as  one  of 
the  great  representors  of  experience  beyond  the 
bounds  of  normal  reality.  It  shows  him  in  two 
aspects  Londoners  ordinarily  cannot  see:  as  a 
painter  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  as  a  portaitist  or 
conceiver  of  a  single  figure.  The  large  painting  is 
The  Annunciation  in  which  the  event  takes  place 
in  a  startling  hourglass  shape,  the  dove  negotiating 
the  narrow  part  of  the  figure,  sidling  down  be- 
tween the  cliffs  of  cloud  and  making  us  feel  the 
precipitous  space;  at  one  end  of  this  a  group  of 
winged  presences  dispose  themselves  with  re- 
markable random  and  at  the  other  a  pot  ot 
flowers  breaks  into  flame  between  Gabriel  and 
Mary,  whose  hands  (as  usual  a  focus  of  feeling  in 
El  Greco)  assume  unruly  shapes. 

The  two  portraits  of  evangelists  by  El  Greco 
remain  in  a  wonderful  state  of  freshness.  The 
St.  John,  whose  clothes  are  cloud  and  fire,  is  in  rich 
colours.  His  face  shows  soulful  distortions  -  huge 
eyes  tugged  towards  a  narrow  chin  past  a  tiny 
mouth  avoid  sentimentality  because  of  the 
extreme  otherworldliness  of  the  painter,  because 
of  the  utter  absence  of  stylishness.  Yet  his  concep- 
tions are  created  of  contradictions,  his  garments 
alternately  crackle  and  sag,  as  reality  knots  itself 
painfully  and  then  relaxes  or  even  vacates.  St. 
Luke  carries  in  midchest  a  smaller  image  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  painted  by  him  on  to  the  page 
of  a  manuscript ;  El  Greco  rethinking  freely  the 
devotional  image  carefully  cradled  in  its  setting, 
here  human.  From  his  ears  little  flickers  jump  off 
into  the  surrounding  darkness,  lit  by  his  face  of  an 
almost  gunmetal-grey. 

Sad  yellows  and  silvery  blues  give  the  Purifica- 
tion of  the  Temple  here  a  more  metallic  and  uni- 
form consistency  than  the  sweeter  version  in  the 
National  Gallery.  Here,  more  vigorous,  he 
reveals  himself  ruthless,  violent. 

At  another  extreme  from  this  insubstantial 
painter  of  uneven  surfaces  flaring  unpredictably 
into  excitement,  is  the  quiet  Zurbaran,  represented 
here  by  some  small  figures  of  saints,  one,  Hugh  of 
Grenoble,  presenting  mathematically  calculated 
expanses  of  white  robe  against  inky  backdrop, 
emptiness  played  against  blackness,  or  rather 
emptiness  against  emptiness,  the  white  magically 
lucid  but  uncommunicative,  a  perplexing  view  of 
ecstasy.  It  is  fascinating  to  see  him  tackling  two 
Labours  of  Hercules,  because  myth  seems  unlikely 
material  for  a  painter  whose  canvases  are  so  un- 
populated and  forms  so  undivided.  And  as  it  turns 
out,  the  central  nudes  start  out  like  lights  in  dark- 
ness which  hides  all  else  and  prevents  is  from 
anchoring  the  image. 

The  mystery  is  often  more  explicit  than  this  in 
Spanish  pictures  as  in  the  astonishing  early  Ribera 
(among  a  number  of  large  important  works  by 
the  painter)  of  The  Bearded  Woman,  which  shows 
Magdalena  Ventura  with  her  husband  and  infant 
son.  We  see  the  bizarre  family  head-on,  Magdalena, 
with  her  great  black  beard  suckling  a  baby  she 
ignores  at  a  huge  breast,  echoed  by  the  man 
in  black  at  her  elbow,  the  state  of  whose 
beard  is  uncertain.  Though  her  garb  is  an  ordin- 
ary woman's  dress,  cap,  and  apron,  her  stern  and 
troubled  expression  makes  her  an  Israelite  high 
priest  in  his  allegorical  dealings  with  the  suckling 
soul,  an  image  the  visitor  will  not  soon  forget. 

Among  a  number  of  fine  religious  portraits 
the  best  is  Fray  Juan  Rizi's  depiction  of  another 
Benedictine,  Fray  Alonso  de  San  Vitores,  who  is 
completely  transfigured  by  translation  into  red 
highlights  and  brown  shadows  until  he  seems  all 
embers,  leaving  behind  only  the  jet-black  of  a 
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El  Greco. 

The  Annunciation,  1600. 

Museo  Balaguer,  Villanueva  y  (  Uri. 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts. 


carbonised  undergarment. 

Even  the  naively  frontal  presentation  of  veget- 
ables in  pictures  by  Sanchez  Cotan  and  a  number  ot 
others  renders  them  incandescent.  The  flatfootcd 
tactic  of  hanging  a  series  of  objects  from  the  top 
of  the  picture  frame  results  in  stark  colour  levitat- 
ing against  blackness,  challenging  the  daylight 
with  its  embarrassing  vision  of  reality's  crudity, 


yet  making  the  most  substantial  objects  seem 
most  ghostly.  The  several  other  examples  provide 
support  for  the  view  that  Spanish  still  life  is  the 
most  serious  and  interesting  until  Manet. 

This  mention  of  his  great  admirer  brings  us  to 
the  greatest  Spanish  painter  of  the  seventeenth' 
century,  represented  in  the  exhibition  by  six 
works,  all  but  one  relatively  early.  Velazquez' 
portrait  ot  Mother  Jeronima  de  la  Fuente  Yafiez, 
who  set  off  to  convert  Philippine  heathens  at  the 
age  of  sixty-six,  is  more  evidently  a  symbolic 
depiction  than  most  of  his  later  portraits.  The 
tough  bowed  little  figure  suggests  no  devotion 
but  great  tenacity,  holding  things  tightly  in  both 
hands,  whose  dark  flesh  makes  her  look  like  a 
tree,  even  her  white  bib  gnarled.  The  somewhat 
later  portrait  of  the  Count  Duke  0) '  Olivares  con- 
veys that  daunting  accomplishment  characteristic 
of  the  painter,  who  appearing  non-commital 
conveys  how  little  he  likes  his  imposing  and 
leaden  subject.  If  the  visitor  is  willing,  the  later 
Valazquez  which  the  exhibition  has  prepared  him 
to  understand  better  than  before,  can  be  seen  at 
the  National  Gallery  (Philip  TV  in  Brown  and 
Silver)  and  the  Wallace  Collection  (Portrait  of  a 
Lady).  Philip  in  Brown  and  Silver  combines  the 
utmost  scrupulosity  and  the  utmost  negligence, 
ruthless  reduction  of  tonality  and  astonishing 
decomposition  of  the  regular  pattern  in  the  clothes 
to  a  nearly  senseless  jumble  of  marks,  one  of  the 
least  focused  passages  of  pure  paint  to  be  seen 
anywhere,  a  paradox  of  Spanish  painting  in 
which,  as  is  illustrated  again  and  again  by  the 
pictures  in  the  exhibition,  painful  restraint  and 
anarchic  intensity  exist  together. 


New  Work  i 

5  November-i  December  1975 

New  Work  2 

6  December  1975-  4 January  1976 
Hay  ward  Gallery,  South  Bank,  SEI 
Reviewed  by  Peter  Fuller 

The  Arts  Council  took  advantage  ot  the  popular 
Burnc-Jones  exhibition  at  the  Hay  ward  Gallery 
to  mount  these  two  shows  of  established  con- 
temporary artists,  'whose  work  has  not  been 
shown  recently  in  any  very  public  sense  in 
London'.  The  organisers'  intentions  were  admir- 
able: 'Apart  from  providing  much  needed  ex- 
hibition space,  our  hope  is  that  some  amongst  the 
large  number  of  visitors  to  the  Burne-Jones  ex- 
hibition will  venture  upstairs  and  find  the  con- 
cerns of  artists  of  our  time  equally  stimulating 
and  rewarding'. 

Well,  what  did  such  intrepid  cultural  expedi- 
tionaries  find  after  taking  the  trouble  to  climb  the 
concrete  stairs  out  of  Pre-Raphaelitism?  An  eclec- 
tic selection  by  artists  of  very  different  styles  and 
age  groups,  working  in  a  mixed  bag  ot  media  - 
but  barely  one  which  could  be  considered  either 
stimulating,  or  rewarding.  David  Hcpher  had 
progressed  from  meticulous,  'neutral'  paintings 
of  the  facades  of  suburban  terraced  houses,  to 
equally  meticulous,  'neutral'  paintings  of  the 
facades  of  Stockwell  Flats.  Anthony  Hill  exhibited 
a  large  number  of  characteristic  constructivist 
sculptures,  in  painted  metals  and  synthetic 
materials.  There  was  also  work  by  John  McLean, 
a  'hard-edged',  'post-painterly'  abstractionist; 
Robert  Mason,  whose  mixed  media  collages  and 
assemblages  transported  one  back  to  the  tired  pre- 
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occupations  of  the  'fifties;  Carl  Plackman,  who 
uses  everyday  objects  to  make  rather  feeble  three 
dimensional  cartoons  -  for  example,  two  chairs 
tied  back-to-back  entitled,  The  Archaeology  of 
Love  ;  and  John  Walker,  who  has,  for  a  long  time, 
been  making  very  large,  very  tedious  abstract 
works  in  acrylic  and  French  chalk  on  collaged 
canvas  surfaces  -  each  one  of  which  gets  ever 
more  similar  to  the  last. 

The  second  offering  followed  a  similar  pattern  : 
extraordinarily  slovenly  abstract  expressionist 
works  by  Trevor  Halliday ;  excerises  in  geometry 
and  visual  mathematics  by  Malcolm  Hughes; 
sculpture  from  Bryan  Kneale  -  who  is  at  last 
catching  up  with  the  fact  that  Caro's  'revolution' 
has  taken  place;  fun  and  games  from  Nicholas 
Monro,  in  the  form  of  over  life-sized,  green,  fibre 
glass  waiters,  racing  against  each  other;  apres 
Magritte  perspective  enigmas,  in  Victor  New- 
some's  paintings  of  bathroom  tiles;  and  yet  more 
wooden  jokes  from  Peter  Startup.  John  Ashworth 
offered  precisely  finished  counterpoises,  and  varia- 
tions on  mechanical  equilibrium,  which  would 
have  been  a  credit  to  any  second  year  engineering 
student;  and  Gerald  Newman  took  up  a  whole 
room  with  an  installation  which  made  the  slight- 
est point  about  the  relationship  between  words, 
visual  perception,  and  natural  phenomena.  (He 
could  have  said  exactly  the  same  thing  in  two 
paragraphs  of  words,  and  saved  everyone  a  great 
deal  ot  trouble,  time,  and  expense). 

Paradoxically,  there  were  many  correlations 
between  what  these  artists  were  trying  to  do,  and 
what  their  door-man,  Burne-Jones,  attempted 
when  he  was  alive.  Burne-Jones  turned  away 
emphatically  from  the  history  of  his  own  time, 
into  an  archaic,  mystical,  ethereal  world,  so  that 
he  seems  now  to  be  little  more  than  a  mannered 
escapist.  These  artists,  too,  look  to  a  void  to 
escape  from  any  engagement  with  reality,  or 
rather,  to  cite  the  telling  phrase  used  by  Malcolm 
Hughes  in  his  explanatory  note,  they  engage  in 
'an  attempt  to  reveal  reality  by  the  use  of  the 
context  rather  than  the  core'.  Perhaps  that  is  why 
they,  too,  seem  like  mannered  escapists.  The 
choice  between  nostalgic  nineteenth-century  re- 
verie and  shallow  twentieth-century  formalism, 
is  scarcely  a  rewarding  or  substantial  one. 


Gardens  of  Delight : 

The  Art  of  Thomas  Robins 

io  December  1975-20  March  1976 
Heinz  Gallery 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
21  Portman  Square,  wi 
Reviewed  by  Briony  Llewellyn 

Delightful  is  an  apt  description  of  this  exhibition. 
In  the  congenial  surroundings  of  the  riba  building, 
it  presents  us  with  pictures  of  landscape  gardens 
seen  through  the  eyes  of  Thomas  Robins  (c.  171 5- 
1770).  In  these  pleasure  gardens  all  is  lighthearted: 
people  play  games,  make  music,  fish,  shoot, 
paddle  boats  and  disport  themselves  gracefully 
before  Gothick  summer  houses,  chitioiscrie  pavi- 
lions and  'ruined'  temples.  The  countryside 
around  is  gently  rustic  with  rolling  hills  and 
meandering  streams  -  there  is  a  tamed  Chinese 
'crag'  but  never  an  Alpine  ravine;  a  tree  is  kept  in 
check  by  a  curly  garden  seat.  There  is  little  sign  of 
hard  work:  a  few  gardeners  tend  the  lawn  at 
Woodside,  Berkshire,  and  a  pretty  maid  milks  a 
coy-looking  cow  at  Davenport,  Shropshire. 
Nature  is  picturesque,  never  harsh.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  the  details  of  nature  are  not  accurately 
depicted :  each  flower  in  the  beds  flanking  the 
Orangery  at  Woodside  can  be  distinguished  and 
the  species  of  each  bird,  insect  and  plant  entwined 
in  the  garland  frames  through  which  we  view 
each  scene,  is  identifiable.  Like  his  son,  also 
Thomas,  Robins  did  flower  paintings,  some  of 
which  are  displayed. 

Thomas  Robins  the  elder  was  born  at  Chatlton 
Kings  near  Cheltenham  in  about  1715.  In  1742  he 
was  in  Bath  where  he  earned  the  title  of 'limner  of 
this  city':  many  ot  the  drawings  he  made  are  on 
display  and  are  a  valuable  record  of  the  growth  of 
the  city  in  the  mid  eighteenth  century.  Between 
1740  and  1780  he  was  a  journeyman  artist, 
travelling  mostly  in  the  west  country,  drawing 
the  landscape  gardens  of  men  such  as  the  Hon. 
Richard  Bateman  (Woodside)  and  Shahngton 
Davenport.  There  is  a  sketchbook  containing  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three  drawings  made  in 
preparation  for  his  presentation  views.  The  latter 
are  painted  usually  in  watercolours  heightened 


Thomas  Robins. 

A  view  of  the  garden  at  Honington  Hall , 
Warwickshire, 

the  home  of  Joseph  Townscnd,  1759, 
watercolour  heightened  with  gouache  on  vellum. 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

with  gouache  on  vellum,  though  there  is  a  large- 
oil  painting  on  Charlton  Park,  perhaps  painted  in 
1748  for  William  Prinn.  Many  of  these  enchant- 
ing pictures  have  recently  been  discovered;  it  is 
hoped  that  the  exhibition  will  bring  others  to  light. 

Five  hundred  years  of  Fine  Prints 

10  February- 10  March  1976 
Colnaghi,  14  Old  Bond  Street,  WI 
Reviewed  by  David  Alexander 

Anyone  who  is  interested  in  the  development  of 
printmakmg  should  spend  time  examining 
Colnaghi's  exhibition.  Here  is  a  comprehensive 
show  containing  rare  prints  of  exceptional  quality 
as  well  as  representative  examples  of  different 
schools  and  techniques.  The  difficulties  of  assemb- 
ling a  selection  of  nearly  three  hundred  prints  are 
likely  to  limit  future  opportunities  of  seeing  such 
a  collection  displayed  on  walls  under  ideal  condi- 
tions -  as  distinct  from  being  viewed  one  by  one 
in  the  museum,  saleroom,  or  specialist  dealer. 

Many  of  the  early  prints  will  no  doubt  soon 
find  their  way  into  institutional  strongrooms.  The 
interest  of  some  of  the  fifteenth  century  prints 
may  rely  in  part  upon  rarity  but  there  can  be  no 
doubting  the  aesthetic  and  technical  power  of  a 
print  such  as  the  splendid  impression  of  Martin 
Schongauer's  Censer.  The  conflict  between  design 
and  virtuosity  is  latent  in  the  work  of  the  most 
important  engravers  working  in  the  first  decade 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  Diirer  and  Lucas  van 
Leyden,  but  their  genius  is  sufficient  to  make 
technical  skill  serve  rather  than  dominate.  It  was 
the  success  of  their  contemporary,  Marcantonio, 


Giui.io  Campagnola. 

Young  Shepherd,  after  Giorgionc? 

engraving  with  some  stipple.  Colnaghi's. 
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who  used  a  harder  engraving  line,  which  estab- 
lished the  division  of  labour  between  painter  and 
engraver.  Work  such  as  Giulio  Campagnola's 
Young  Shepherd,  with  its  unobtrusive  use  of  small 
flicks  with  the  graver  building  up  chiaroscuro,  or 
the  equally  haunting  plate  by  Jean  Duvet  from 
his  illustrations  to  the  Apocalypse,  can  be  seen  as 
the  end  of  a  period  of  original  engraved  work.  It 
is  the  technique  as  much  as  the  design  which  is 
arresting  in  the  work  later  in  the  sixteenth  century 
of  Goltzius  and  pupils  such  as  Jan  Saenredam, 
represented  by  The  Marriages. 

It  was  the  more  direct  method  of  etching  which 
provided  the  medium  for  the  great  workers  ot  the 
later  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  We  see 
here  earlier  essays  by  Amman  and  Hirschvogel, 
followed  by  Barocci's  Vision  oj  St.  Francis,  and 
Buytewech's  intriguing  Gunner  and  Suttler  of 
1616.  The  variety  of  the  seventeenth  century's 
work  is  well  illustrated,  with  the  work  of  the 
famous  -  Claude,  Callot,  Castiglione  and 
Rembrandt  -  and  of  less  important  figures  such 
as  Rembrandt's  pupil  J.  S.  Vliet,  whose  set  of 
Trades  is  included.  Two  of  Nanteuil's  engraved 
portraits,  still  undervalued,  hold  their  own  among 
the  French  and  Italian  work. 

Etching  produced  a  diversity  of  effect  in  the 
seventeenth  century;  the  eighteenth  witnessed  a 
diversity  of  technique.  There  were  the  experi- 
ments in  colour  illustrated  here,  from  J.  B. 
Jackson's  revival  of  the  chiaroscuro  woodcut  to 
Bonnet's  use  of  multiple  plates.  Another  powerful 
impetus  was  the  growing  demand  of  the  middle 
class  market.  The  selection  of  late  eighteenth  and 
early  nineteenth-century  English  prints  under- 
standably concentrates  on  original  work  by 
Gainsborough,  Barry  or  Blake  rather  than  the 
reproductive  prints  better  known  in  their  day. 
Of  the  latter  mezzotint  was  supreme;  the  impact 
of  the  technique  sometimes  obscures  the 
artistic  value  of  the  design.  How  different  in 
spirit  to  the  work  of  Hogarth,  the  one  artist  who 
allied  originality  to  popularity  because  he  was 
concerned  with  delivering  a  message  rather  than 
achieving  decorative  effect. 

It  was  not  until  the  1820s  that  lithography,  ot 
which  examples  of  the  ealier  Specimens  of 
Polyautography  including  Fuseli's  Evening  thou 
bringest  all  are  shown,  offered  the  artist  a  tech- 
nique which  united  ease  of  direct  work  in  the 
medium  and  the  prospect  of  larger  editions  than 
copper  plates  could  produce.  In  the  few  years 
before  lithography  became  properly  established 
the  artist  etcher  became  important  again,  with  the 
work  of  the  Norwich  school,  whose  predomin- 
antly landscape  work  leads  us  down  the  stairway 
to  the  selection  of  modern  prints  on  the  lower 
ground  floor. 

The  unified  groupings  possible  with  earlier 
schools  cannot  be  continued  in  presenting  the 
prints  of  the  last  century,  with  their  variety  of 
method,  scale  and  style.  Here  we  see  Whistler  and 
George  Bellows,  Fantin-L  Hiur  andjacques  Villon 
(with  Yvonne  de  face  of  '913  representing  his 
earliest  cubist  work),  Gen.,  n  Expressionism  and 
the  more  modestly  priced  h  school  of  this 

century.  We  are  in  a  different  ' ,  one  in  which 
print-making  plays  a  different  L  not  least  be- 
cause artistic  aims  and  market  con  rations  have 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  technical  capacity  of  pro- 
ducing unlimited  editions.  Popular  graphic  art  is 
now  in  the  province  of  advertising  rather  of  the 
art  market  and  it  is  appropriate  that  the  selection 
includes  one  of  Edward  Penfield's  covers  for 
Harper's. 


Landscapes  from  the 
Royal  Collection 

The  Queen's  Gallery, 
Buckingham  Palace  Road,  swi 
Reviewed  by  Louise  Collis 

This  exhibition  can  only  be  called  one  of  land- 
scapes by  courtesy.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
countryside  or  vegetation  in  the  background  of 
most  of  the  pictures,  but  by  no  means  all. 
Teniers'  Peasants  Feasting  and  Dancing  Outside  a 
Tavern  is  set  in  the  yard  and  the  only  sign  of  land- 
scape is  provided  by  the  tops  of  three  trees  over 
the  fence.  It  is,  however,  a  very  fine  Teniers,  the 
Rabelaisian  scene  being  composed  with  excep- 
tional verve  and  beautifully  painted.  And  how  are 
the  two  Canalettos  to  be  fitted  into  the  scheme? 
One  shows  a  regatta  on  the  Grand  Canal;  the 
other  the  Bacino  di  San  Marco  on  Ascension  Day 
with  the  state  barge,  the  Bucentaur,  moored  out- 
side the  Doge's  palace  either  before,  or  after,  the 
spectacular  annual  ceremony  when,  followed  by 
a  vast  procession  of  boats,  the  Doge  headed  out 
into  the  lagoon  and,  to  a  crescendo  of  trumpets 
and  cannon,  married  Venice  to  the  sea  by  throw- 
ing a  gold  ring  into  the  water.  There  is  not  even 
a  potted  plant  in  either  of  these  pictures. 

Again,  the  catalogue  directs  our  attention  to  the 
paddock  in  which  Stubbs  has  placed  his  quivering 
portrait  of  Creeper,  a  bay  colt,  his  glossy  hide 
reflecting  the  assiduity  of  Gascoigne,  the  head 
groom,  who  holds  the  bridle.  Similarly,  his 
dramatic  rendering  of  the  mounted  Laetitia,  Lady 
Lade  -  'an  unsavoury  adventuress  whose  foul 
language  and  fine  horsemanship  were  proverbial,' 
we  are  informed  -  is  recommended  because  the 
pond  in  the  distance  might  possibly  be  the  one  in 
Kensington  gardens.  In  spite  of  all  this  the  exhi- 
bition is  well  worth  a  visit,  for  the  high  quality 
of  the  pictures  more  than  compensates  for  the 
somewhat  misleading  title. 

Most  of  the  pictures  were  bought  by  George  iv, 
a  man  who  knew  good  painting  when  he  saw  it, 
who  admired  Jane  Austen,  who  created  Brighton 
and  fully  appreciated  the  usual  blessings  of  life, 
such  as  food,  drink,  love  and  conviviality.  Besides 
Teniers  and  Stubbs,  he  bought  a  luminous 
Evening  Landscape  by  Cuyp ;  a  gem  of  a  Hobbema, 
A  Watermill  in  a  Woody  Lane;  Rubens'  The  Farm 
at  Laeken,  showing  that  artist  in  a  gently  contem- 
plative mood,  very  different  from  the  flamboyant 
nudes  and  semi-nudes  with  which  he  is  generally 
associated.  In  his  Landscape  with  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon,  stout  ladies  in  attitudes  of  extreme  horror 
confront  the  dead  dragon  and  the  remains  of  its 
interrupted  dinner,  consisting  of  various  half- 
eaten  corpses.  A  neighbouring  tree  is  packed  with 
refugees.  In  the  middle  of  the  monster's  coils 
stands  a  proud  and  handsome  St.  George  and  an 
admiring  young  woman.  A  couple  of  cupids  with 
wreathes  flutter  down  from  heaven.  The  back- 
ground is  said  vaguely  to  resemble  the  south  bank 
in  London.  It  takes  the  genius  of  a  Rubens  to 
carry  off  such  a  preposterous  subject. 

Two  pictures  not  to  be  missed  are  the 
Brueghcls,  both  in  oil  on  copper.  One  A  Flemish 
Fair,  is  full  of  wit  and  drunkenness,  superbly 
painted,  elaborately  composed,  the  realistic  fore- 
ground contrasting  strangely  with  the  stylised 
blue  Italian  landscape  in  the  distance,  where 
Tuscan  mountains  proliferate  topped  by  walled 
towns.  The  other  is  a  vision  of  Adam  and  Eve  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden.  Our  first  parents  are  placed  in- 
significantly to  one  side,  although  it  is  the  mo- 


ment of  their  sin :  they  are  on  the  point  of  eating 
the  forbidden  fruit.  For  this  is  a  picture  of  the 
creatures  of  the  earth  in  a  paradise  conceived  in 
terms  of  Italianate  landscape.  An  enormous  fruit 
trees  tands  in  the  foreground.  Among  its  branches 
and  about  its  trunk  are  kingfishers,  parrots,  leop- 
ards, tigers,  dogs,  ducks,  guinea  pigs,  rhinos, 
turkeys,  camels  and  many  more.  All  are  far  more 
attractive  than  Adam  and  Eve.  They  are  presented 
as  the  jewels  of  creation. 

A  collection  of  old  master  drawings  hangs 
upstairs  in  this  curiously  shaped  gallery  which  is 
designed  to  act  as  an  extension  of  the  royal  chapel, 
should  congregations  prove  larger  than  anticipa- 
ted. The  strangest  and  most  intense  are  by 
Leonardo,  small  passionate  notes  of  things  seen  or 
imagined.  Standing  before  Storm  in  a  Valley  in  the 
Foothills  of  the  Alps,  we  find  that  we  are  perched 
on  some  precipitous  crag  looking  down  to  the 
floor  of  a  valley  where  crouch  houses  and  churches 
of  a  size  for  ants,  while  from  the  mountains  on  the 
opposite  side  advances  the  most  terrible  deluge  of 
obliteration :  everyone  is  about  to  be  swept  away. 
Over  sixty  other  drawings,  watercolours  and 
etchings  are  displayed,  each  worthy  of  keen 
attention  and  some,  such  as  the  Guercinos,  sur- 
prising by  their  excellence. 


Photograph  of  Ernest  Gambart. 
The  Maas  Gallery. 

From  'Gambart:  Prince  of  the  Victorian  Art 
World'  at  the  Maas  Gallery,  15a  Clifford  Street, 
wi,  organised  by  Jeremy  Maas  to  coincide  with 
the  publication  of  his  book  of  the  same  name  on 
22  January.  The  exhibition  presents  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  famous 
Victorian  art  dealer  (see  also  The  Connoisseur, 
October  1975).  There  arc  paintings  and  drawings 
which  he  owned,  prints,  such  as  Holman  Hunt's 
Light  of  the  World  and  Frith's  Derby  Day  which  he 
published,  and  his  paraphenalia  -  books,  auto- 
graph letters,  mementos,  and  carte  de  visite  photo- 
graphs of  all  the  people  he  came  across,  including 
the  leading  artists  of  the  day.  Much  of  the  source 
material  used  for  the  book  is  on  display,  some  of 
which  belongs  to  the  Maas  Gallery ;  a  few  items 
are  for  sale.  The  exhibition  continues  until 
12  February. 
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SOME  rEBKUARY 
CONTRIBUTORS 

Robert  Hoo:ee 
is  a  Mandataris  of 
The  Belgian  National 
Fund  for  Scientific 
Research. 

Mary  Hillicr 
is  the  author  of  books 
on  toys  and  dolls  and 
i  book  on  automata 
to  be  published 
this  autumn. 

Bruce  Cole 
works  at  the 
Department  of 
Fine  Arts  at 
Indiana  University. 

Jennifer  Watson 
is  cataloguer  and 
registrar  at  The 
Robert  McLaughlin 
Gallery,  Civic  Centre, 
Oshawa,  Ontario. 

Barbara  Scott 
has  written  many 
artic  les  on  French 
p.itrons  and 
collectors. 

Katharine  Morrison 

McClinton 

is  the  author  of 

'Chromolithographs 

of  Louis  Prang'; 

her  latest  book, 

published  last  year,  is 

'Lalique  for 

Collectors'. 


The  Connoisseur 
in  March 
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75  Years  of  'The  Connoisseur' 

Bevis  Hilliei 

The  Connoisseui  is  the  oldest  art  magazine  in  the  world  still 
published  under  its  original  title.  Founded  in  loot,  it  w  as 
bought  in  1927  by  the  American  newspaper  magnate 
William  Randolph  I  Iearst,  who,  as  a  voracious  collector, 
took  a  strong  personal  interest  in  the  magazine.  The  present 
Editor  traces  the  magazine's  history,  from  the  early  issues 
up  to  the  present  day. 

Art  and  Antiquarian  Periodicals  in  the  United  States 

Joseph  T.  Butler 

In  1839  the  Knickerbocker  magazine  indignantly  protested  against 
an  assertion  by  the  London  Quarterly  that  'a  high  genius  for  art 
is  incompatible  with  a  republican  form  of  government'. 
Joseph  T.  Butler,  American  Editor  of  The  Connoisseur  today, 
records  how  American  artists  and  the  magazines  which  represent 
them  have  helped  to  refute  such  a  notion ;  and  how  other 
magazines,  such  as  Antiques  (founded  1922)  have  supplied  the 
antique  collector  with  information  and  ideas  up  to  the  present  day. 

S.  C.  Hall  and  'The  Art-Journal' 

Jeremy  Maas 

S.  C.  Hall,  editor  of  The  Art-Union  was,  with  few  exceptions, 
'universally  derided  -  even  reviled  -  by  memoirists  of  the  period'. 
Yet  the  magazine  he  edited  became  'one  of  the  great  magazines 
of  the  age  .  .  .'.Jeremy  Maas  salvages  the  character  of  Hall, 
recalling  his  generosity  and  the  affection  and  loyalty  he  inspired. 

The  Burlington  Magazine 

Benedict  Nicolson 

The  Burlington  Magazine,  founded  in  1903,  has  boasted 
Bernerd  Berenson  and  Henry  James  among  its  contributors, 
and  Roger  Fry  and  Sir  Herbert  Read  among  its  editors. 
In  spite  of  financial  help  from  American  millionaires  such  as 
Picrpont  Morgan,  it  has  passed  through  severe  straits;  though 
as  the  present  editor,  Benedict  Nicolson,  writes:  'I  have 
observed  that  the  excellence  of  editorial  content,  and  financial 
solvency,  have  never  gone  hand  in  hand  except  by  chance'. 


Byam  Shaw  1872-1919 

Peyton  Skipu>ith 

Byam  Shaw,  who  designed  the  first  cover  of  The  Connoisseur  111 
1 901,  is  described  by  Peyton  Skipwith  as  'the  ideal  artist  for  any 
commissioned  work;  he  could  always  be  relied  upon  to  produce  a 
thoroughly  workmanlike  job  and  his  application  was  prodigious". 


Apollo 

Paul  Goldman 

Apollo  has  changed  its  character  more  than  once  since  its 
foundation  in  1925,  responding  to  the  varied  interests  of  its 
successive  editors.  Conceived  as  a  magazine  for  'readers  who 
cared  genuinely  for  the  arts  and  yet  were  not  specialists  in  any 
particular  field',  it  moved  through  a  period  when  there  was 
a  'perhaps  excessive  emphasis  on  antiques'  to  its  present 
recognised  position  in  art-historical  scholarship. 


february  cover 
John  Constable. 
The  Leaping  Horse, 
detail  of  the  full-size 
oil  sketch, 
1824-1825. 
Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  London. 


L' Artiste 

and  some  other  magazines  of  European  Romanticism 
Anthony  Burton 

Magazines  of  the  European  Romantic  movement,  such  as 
L' Artiste,  helped  to  foster  an  artistic  alliance  -  'a  bond  of 
sympathy  between  the  writer  and  the  painter'.  The  happy 
collaboration  lasted  until  the  late  1850s  when  the  newly-founded 
Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts  made  the  encouragement  of 
engraving  in  France  its  prime  concern  while  U Artiste 
assumed  an  increasingly  literary  character. 


SHOWCASE 


Four  George  II  candlesticks 
I7S4-I765 
Height  9" 


R.  E.  PORTER 

2  and  4  POST  OFFICE  ROAD 
BOURNEMOUTH  Bournemouth  24289 


A  very  fine  Queen  Anne  cup  and  cover. 
London  17 12  by  David  Willaume. 
Weight  81  ozs.  Height  nj  ins.  A  similar  cup, 
the  same  date  and  maker  belongs  to 
Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

H.  R.  JESSOP  Ltd. 

}  MOTCOMB  ST.,  BELGRAVE  SQ. 
LONDON  SWiX  8JU  01-2352978 


Connoisseur  !clntiqurs 

(Peter  and  Queenie  Kauffman) 
59  Ship  Street  (First  Floor),  Brighton, 
Sussex  BN1  1AE.  Tel.  Brighton  29190 
— ■ 


We  hold  one  of  the  most  comprehens 
ions  of  FINE  CARRIAGE  CLOCKS 
quiries  are  invited  by  'phone,  letter  or  pi 
GRAND  SONNERIES.  QUARTER 
ERS,  FINE  CASES  BY  BEST 
ALWAYS  IN  STOCK. 


ve  collect 
Your  en 
rsonal  call. 
REPEAT- 
MAKERS 


Heffernan 
&  Jones 

Antique  and  Modern  Silver. 

22  Crown  Passage,  St.  James's 
London  SW1Y  6PP    01-930  6003 


w 


A  pair  of  loaded  candlesticks  made 
in  Sheffield  by  Thomas  Blagden 
&  Co.  in  1821.  Height  9  inches. 


The  Connoisseur 


Register  Advertisements 


FOR  SALE 

Bertchesgaden  Portrait  of  Hitler.  Oil  portrait,  30i  x  36i  inches, 
captured  from  Bertchesgaden  retreat  in  May  1945  by  paratrooper  of 
the  1  01  st  Airborne  Division.  Inscription  reads:  "Kalkofen,  Rln  Rahnsdorf 
1933  '.  Offers  to  P.O.  Box  1363,  Fallbrook,  California  92028. 


Silhouettes,  from  the  Nevill  Jackson  collection  -  early  20th  century. 
Offers  to:-  HOWARD,  Norwoods,  Ticehurst.  Tel.  313. 

Glasspaintings.  Relig.  motives,  Bibl.  persons.  Icons,  Patron  saints, 
Heraldry,  Coats  of  Arms,  Portraits,  Marine,  Maps,  etc.  Medieval  & 
Modern.  Also  Repairs,  Restorations,  Instructions.  Assignments  exec, 
a.o.  the  world.  Svein  E.  Lande,  p.t.  Haugesund,  Norway. 


Fireplaces.  For  Catalogue  of  PERIOD  -  CONTEMPORARY  -  HOLE 
IN  THE  WALL  send  13p  stamps  and  address  .  .  .  Bell  Fireplaces, 
Kingsthorpe,  Northampton  NN2  6LT. 


Moonstone  drop-piece  necklace  set  in  silver  with  matching  earrings. 
Telephone:  736  2078  after  6.00  p.m. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SWITZERLAND,  Germany,  Hungary,  Austria,  Netherlands;  buying  all 
engraved  topographical  views,  aquarells,  maps  and  old  illustrated  books. 
Dr.  Deer,  D  61  -  Darmstadt-Arheilgen,  Kornweg  2. 


Antique  Watches  .  .  .  Ancient,  original,  singly  or  collection,  keenly 
sought  privately  (preferably)  by  collector.  Box  No.  8740. 


Detailed  Editorial  Indexes  for  The  Connoisseur  are  published  three 
times  a  year  at  £4.50  each  (plus  8d.  postage).  From  The  Circulation 
Dept.,  The  National  Magazine  Co.  Ltd.,  22  Armoury  Way,  London 
S.W.18. 


Renaissance  Polish"  Versatile  translucent  wax  that  gently  lifts  the 
grime  of  antiquity  from  all  surfaces,  leaving  them  delightful  to  see  and 
touch.  Made  with  the  consent  of  the  British  Museum  and  supplied 
to  professional  restorers  everywhere.  Renaissance  is  now  available 
privately  by  mail  order  to  readers  of  The  Connoisseur,  at  Chestergate 
House,  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road,  London,  SW1 V  1HF.  Price  per  can, 
including  postage  and  packing,  and  (in  UK  only)  VAT;  US  $7.50  (air) 
$6.00  surface  mail.  Canada  $8.40  (air),  $6.00  surface  mail.  Price  per 
can  UK  £1.90,  Europe  £2.50,  Australia  (£4.60  air),  £2.50  surface  mail. 
10%  discount  overall  discount  on  six  or  more  cans. 
'('Exceptional  .  .  .  unique  wax  polish'  -  The  Connoisseur,  Oct.  1970). 


Register  advertisements  are  20p  per  word  minimum  £3.00  for  15  words, 
which  must  be  prepaid  and  sent  to  the  Advertisement  Manager, 
THE  CONNOISSEUR,  CHESTERGATE  HOUSE,  VAUXHALL  BRIDGE 
ROAD.  LONDON,  SW1V  1HF  (01-834  2331).  Addresses  or  Box 
Numbers  must  be  inserted  and  replies  to  the  latter  should  be  clearly 
marked  with  the  Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  of  The  Connoisseur  accept 
no  responsibility  for  any  sales  affected. 


MAIL  ORDER  PROTECTION  SCHEME.  Members  of  the  Periodical  Publishers  Association  have  given  to  the  Director  General  of  Fair  Trading  an  undertaking  to  refund 
monies  sent  by  readers  in  response  to  mail  order  advertisements  (except  for  classified  advertisements)  placed  by  mail  order  traders  who  fail  to  supply  goods  or  refund 
the  monies  owing  to  liquidation  or  bankruptcy.  This  arrangement  does  not  apply  to  any  failure  to  supply  goods  advertised  in  a  catalogue  or  in  a  direct  mail  solicitation. 
Publishers  in  membership  of  the  Periodical  Publishers  Association  are  making  these  refunds  voluntarily  and  readers'  claims  can  only  be  entertained  in  cases  where  the 
mail  order  advertiser  is  the  subject  of  liquidation  or  bankruptcy,  where  proof  of  payment  can  be  established  and  if  lodged  within  three  months  of  the  date  on  which 
advertisement  appeared.  Any  claims  received  after  the  three  month  period  will  be  considered  at  the  discretion  of  the  publisher. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  scheme,  mail  order  advertising  is  defined  as:-  Direct  response  advertisement,  display  or  postal  bargains  where  cash  had  to  be  sent  in  advance 
of  goods  being  delivered'.  Classified  and  catalogue  mail  order  advertising  are  excluded. 


it   The  Connoisseur,  February,  1976 


The 

Society  of 
London 
Art  Dealers 

Chairman  Vice-Chairman  Treasurer  Secretary 

Godfrey  Pilkington,  Jack  M  F  Baer,  J  L  Naimastcr,  O  T  Gallaway, 

16a  Cork  Street,  WiX  iPF.     38  Bury  Street,  148  New  Bond  Street,  WiY  oJT.  Suite  5, 

(Piccadilly  Gallery.)  St.  James's,  SWiY  6QB.  (The  Fine  Art  Society  Ltd.)  32  Savile  Row,  WiX  1  AG. 

(Hazlitt,  Gooden  &  Fox  Ltd.) 


The  Society  was  founded  in  1932  by  pictures,  drawings,  prints  and  sculpture, 
nine  leading  members  of  the  trade.  All  The  object  of  the  Society  is,  to 

but  one  of  these  firms  are  still  active  and  promote  and  protect  the  good  name  and 

in  the  Society  today.  At  various  times  interests  of  the  Art  Trade  generally,  and 

additional  members  have  been  elected  to  to  make  such  representations  on  its 

join,  the  Society  now  has  57  members.  behalf  to  Government  Departments  and 

Membership  of  the  Society  is  limited  other  bodies  as  may  from  time  to  time 

to  Companies,  firms  and  individuals  be  felt  by  the  members  to  be  necessary 

engaged  in  the  sale  or  exhibitions  of  or  desirable. 


in 


The  300 Best  Hotels  in  the  world- 
How  many  do  you  know? 


Even  if  it's  only  half  a  dozen,  this  book  is  marvellous 
reading  ...  and  who  but  HARPERS  &  QUEEN  and  Thomas 
Cook  would  have  had  the  style  (or  gall  ?)  to  commission  it 
and  publish  it  ?  And  why  ? 

Because  Rene  Lecler,  HARPERS  &  QUEEN'S  Travel  Editor, 
has  been  to  them  (and  hundreds  more)  and  written  and 
reproduced  this  fascinating  and  very  unusual  book  about 
what  he  quite  simply  calls  the  300  best  hotels  in  the  world. 


To:  Joyce  Newbold, 

Harpers  &  Queen  Hotels  Book  Offer, 
Chestergate  House, 
Vauxhall  Bridge  Road, 
London  SW1. 

I'lease  send  me  copy(ies)  of  the  300  Best  Hotels  in  the  World 

I   enclose  cheque/ postal   order  for   £  made  payable  to 

HARPERS  &  QUEEN 


The  guide  does  not  classify  or  grade  hotels.  As  the  author 
explains :  'All  we  say  is,  if  you  are  in  Tokyo  or  Salamanca 
or  Acapulco,  this  hotel  is  the  best  we  know.'  He  defines 
the  great  hotel  as  having  a  certain  plus  quality,  a  kind  of 
sixth  sense  aiming  at  perfection,  something  which  appears 
effortless  but  of  course  is  not. 

Here  are  300  hotels,  in  58  countries,  personally  selected 
with  full  details  of  the  facilities  and  with  concise  descriptions 
of  their  special  qualities  —  just  what  makes  them  the  best 
and  different  from  the  rest. 

This  is  a  new  kind  of  book  for  the  discerning  traveller 
(and  the  armchair  one  as  well).  It  is  an  elegant  paperback. 
It  comes  to  you  post  free  from  HARPERS  &  QUEEN  for 
£2.50  if  you  fill  in  the  coupon.  (USA  airmail,  $7.20). 


Name  . 
Address 


U.K.  price:  £2-50     L'SA  :  inc.  postage. 

REGISTRATION  NO:  112955. 


Norman  Adams  Ltd. 

S-io  Hans  Road,  Knightsbridge,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  5266 

Fine  18th  Century  Englishfurniture  and 
Works  of  Art 

Thos.  Agnew  &  Sons  Ltd. 

43  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  6176 

Paintings,  Watercolours,  Drawings  and 
Engravings  of  all  Scliools 

Albert  Amor  Ltd. 

37  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 

Tel:  01-930  2444 

English  and  Continental  Porcelain 

Algernon  Asprey  Ltd. 

27  Bruton  Street,  London  wix  Sua 
Tel:  01-629 2608 

Fine  antique  furniture,  clocks  and  silver : 
specially  designed  modern  jewellery  and 
presentation  items;  interior  furnishing 

Maria  Andipa's  Icon  Gallery 

162  Walton  Street,  London  s  w  3 
Tel:  01-589  2371 

Byzantine,  Creek,  Russian,  Ethiopian  &  Syrian 
Icons  14th  to  19th  Century 

Bentley  &  Co. 

65  New  Bond  Street,  London  wiy  9DF 
Tel:  01-629  065 1  /0325 

Antique  Jewels,  Antique  watches,  Jewelled  objects 
of  Art,  Russian  enamels 

Bluett  &  Sons  Ltd. 

48  Davics  Street,  London  wi 
Tci :  o  1  -629  40 18/3397 

Oriental  Ceramics  and  Works  of  Art 
Brod  Gallery 

24  St. James's  Street,  London  swi 

Tel:  01-839  3871 

Fine  Paintings  and  Drawings 

W.  G.  T.  Burne 

11  Elystan  Street,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  6074 

English  and  Irish  glass  chandeliers,  candelabra,  etc. 
Carrington 

130  Regent  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-734  3727 

Antique  and  Modern  Silver,  Military  Silver  and 
badge  brooches 

Clarges  Fine  Art 

5th  floor,  1  Hanover  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-437  0986 

Watercolours,  Drawings,  Oil  Paintings, 
British  School  19th  and  20th  centuries 
BY  APPOINTMENT 


Colnaghi 

14  Old  Bond  Street,  London  WI 
Tel:  01-491  7408 

Fine  old  master  paintings,  drawings  and  prints 
Crane  Arts 

321  Kings  Road,  London  SW3,  Tel:  01-352  5857 

English  and  American  Primitive  paintings, 
Modern  naives 

Crane  Kalman  Gallery 

178  Brompton  Road,  London  sw  3 
Tel:  01-584  7566 

JOth  century  master  painters  of  merit  (but 
neglected)  younger  British  artists 

Fernandes  &  Marche 

17  Motcomb  Street,  Bclgrave  Square, 
London  swi,  Tel:  01-235  6773 

18th  Century  Furniture,  English  gilt-wood  mirrors 
and  tables 

Fine  Art  Society 

148  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5 1 16 

British  Art  oj  the  18th  to  20th  centuries, 
Paintings,  Watercolours,  Drawings  and 
Sculpture 

Fischer  Fine  Arts  Ltd. 

30  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  3942 

20th  century  masters  and  contemporary  paintings 
and  drawings 

S.  Franses 

71  Knightsbridge,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  1888 

Oriental  and  European  carpets,  tapestries  and 
works  oj  art 

Frost  &  Reed  Ltd. 

41  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  2457 

i8th-igth  century,  English  and  Dutch  Paintings, 
Contemporary  English  and  Modern  French 
Paintings 

Fry  Gallery 

58jermyn  Street,  St. James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-493  4496,  Cables:  Fryart,  London 

English  Watercolours  and  Drawitigs  of  the 
1 8th  and  1 9th  centuries 

Christopher  Gibbs  Ltd. 

1 18  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi Y  9AB 

Tel:  01-629  2008/9 

Works  of  Art  and  Fine  Paintings 

Gimpels  Fils 

30  Davics  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  2488,  Cables:  Gimpelfils,  London 
Contemporary  Paintings  and  Sculpture 


Richard  Green  (Fine  Paintings) 

44  I  >over  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-493  7997 

18th  and  19th  Century  English  Paintings. 
17th  and  1 8th  Century  Dutch,  Flemish  and 
Italian. 

ljth  to  19th  Century  European  Paintings 

Halcyon  Days  Ltd. 

14  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square, 
London,  wiy  i  a  a 

18th  and  early  19th  Century  English  enamels. 
Sole  U.K.  stockists  oj  modern 
Bilston  Enamel  Boxes,  having 
revived  the  craft  in  1970. 

Hazlitt  Gallery  Ltd. 

4  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  6821 

Italian  1 7th  and  18th  Century  Paintings, 
French  Paintings  of  the  Barbizon  School 

Heim  Gallery 

59jermyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 

Tel :  01-493  °688 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Sculptures 

Hennell,  Frazer  &  Haws  Ltd. 

1  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square, 
London  wiy  2NY.  Tel:  01-499  301 1 
Antique  and  modem  jewellery  and  silver,  domestic 
silver  by  the  Hennells from  1737 

Edwin  H.  Herzog 

49  Brook  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5460 

Fine  18th  Century  English  furniture 
and  Works  oj  Art 

Hollingshead  &  Co. 

783  Fulham  Road,  sw6 
Tel:  01-385  8519 

Marble  and  Wood  Fireplaces  and  Crates,  Largest 
selection  in  London.  Marble  Slips  and  Hearths. 
Renovation  works  undertaken 

Holmes 

29  Old  Bond  Street,  London  \v  1 
Tel:  01-493  1394 

Jewellery,  Antique,  Victorian  and  fine  modern 
silver 

George  Horan  (Oriental  Antiques)  Ltd. 

28  St.  Christopher's  Place,  Wigmore  Street, 
London  wi,  Tel:  01-935  7359  (01-622  5968 
after  7  p.m.) 

By  Appointment  Suppliers  to  the  Corps 
Diplomatique. 

Oriental  ceramics,  bronzes,  jade,  paintings, 
carvings,  etc. 

Alan  Jacobs 

15  Motcomb  Street,  Belgrave  Square, 
London  swi,  Tel:  01-235  5944 
Specialising  in  17th  Century  Dutch  and  Flemish 
Old  Master  Paintings  and  Drawings 


William  Job 

S4-S6  Pimlico  Road,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-730  7374 
Works  of  Art,  English  Oak,  cottage 
furniture,  treen 

Oscar  &  Peter  Johnson 

Lowndes  Lodge  Gallery,  27  Lowndes  Street, 

London  swi,  Tel :  01-235  6464 

Specialists  in  English  Paintings  of  the  lSth  and  19th 

centuries 

H.  W.  Keil 

27  Mount  Street,  Mayfair,  London  w  1 
Tel :  01-629  6448 

Specialists  in  Fine  Oak  and  Walnut  Furniture 

E.  &  C.  T.  Koopman  &  Son  Ltd. 

53-65  Chancer)  Lane,  London  WC2 

Tel:  01-242  7624 

and  at  John  Dalton  House 

4  John  Dalton  Street,  Manchester  M2  6jP 
Tel:  061-834  2420  and  061-832  9036 

Buyers  and  exporters  oj  antique  silver,  silver  plate 
and jewellery 

R.  A.  Lee 

1-9  Bruton  Place,  London  wi 
Tel :  01-629  5600  and  499  6266 

Specialists  in  antique  clocks 

Important  stock  of  early  works  of  art,  paintings, 

furniture,  silver  and  other  items 

Lefevre  Gallery 

30  Bruton  Street,  London  wi, 
Tel:  01-629  2250 

Specialists  in  Fine  lgth  and  20th 
Century  Paintings,  Drawings  and  Bronzes 

Little  Gallery 

5  Kensington  Church  Walk,  London  wS 
Tel:  01-937  8332 

Tuesday  to  Saturday  1 1  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
or  by  appointment. 

18th  to  20th  Century  Watercolours  and  Drawings 

Little  Winchester  Gallery 

36a  Kensington  Church  Street,  London  w8 
Tel:  01-937  8444 

Fine  Paintings  from  the  lgth  Century  to 
Post  Impressionism 

J.  S.  Maas&Co.  Ltd. 

15a  Clifford  Street,  New  Bond  Street, 
London  wi,  Tel:  01-734  2302 

English  Paintings,  drawings  and 
watercolours  1782-1020 

D.  M.  &  P.  Manheim 
(Peter  Manheim) 

69  Upper  Berkeley  Street, 
Portman  Square,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-723  6595 
McmbcrofB.A.D.A. 


Marlborough  Fine  Art 

6  Albemarle  Street,  London  wix  3HF 
Tel:  01-629  5161,  Cables:  Bondartos 

Fine  Impressionists  and  20th  Century  Paintings, 
drawings  and  sculpture 

Marlborough  Graphics  Ltd. 

17-18  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5 161,  Cables:  Bondartos 

Contemporary  Graphics  and  Multiples 

Roy  Miles  Fine  Paintings  Ltd. 

6  Duke  Street,  St. James's,  London  swi 

Tel:  01-930  8665 

English  and  European  Paintings 

John  Mitchell  &  Sons 

8  New  Bond  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-493  7567 

Old  Master  Paintings 

Hugh  Moss  Ltd. 

12  Bruton  Street,  London  wix  7AI1 
Tel:  01-499  5625  and  492  1835/6/7 

Oriental  works  of  art ,  especially  Chinese 
porcelain,  fades,  enamels,  furniture,  bronzes  and 
snuffbottles 

Gerald  M.  Norman  Gallery 

8  Duke  Street,  St. James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  7595 

/  8th,  1  oth  and  20th  Century  English  and  French 
watercolours  and  drawings 

James  R.  Ogden  &  Sons  Ltd. 

42  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi  y  6dj 
Tel:  01-930  3353 

Specialists  in  Ancient  Jewellery ,  Jewellers  and 
Silversmiths  for  four  generations.  Also  of  Harrogate 

Omell  Galleries 

22  Bury  Street,  St. James's,  swi 
Tel:  01-839  4274 

Fine  10th  Century  paintings  at  realistic  prices 
Omell  Galleries 

40  Albemarle  Street,  Piccadilly,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  3685 

20th  Century  British  and  European  Paintings 
and  Marine  Paintings  at  realistic  prices 

Oriental  Antiquities 

21  Barrett  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  3221 

Important  antiques  from  Tibet,  Nepal  and  India 

Parker  Gallery  (Estb.  1750) 

2  Albemarle  Street,  London  wix  3HF 
Tel:  01-499  59°6 

Marine,  Military,  Topographical  and  Sporting 
Paintings,  Prints  and  Watercolours,  Old  Maps, 
Ship  Models  and  Curios 


David  Peel  &  Co.  Ltd. 

2  Carlos  Place,  Mount  Street,  London  w  1 
European  works  oj  art 

Perovetz  Ltd. 

51-52  Chancery  Lane,  London  WC2 
Tel:  01-242  5857  and  5820 

Large  selection  of  Victorian  and  Georgian  silver  and 
Sheffield  plate 

David  Pettifer 

269  King's  Road,  London  SW3  5 en 
Tel:  01-352  3088 

18th  and  early  tgth  century  English  furniture 
Phillips  &  Harris 

54  Kensington  Church  Street,  London  w8 
Tel:  01-937  3133 

Selected  European,  Oriental  furniture  and 
works  oj  art. 

Piccadilly  Gallery 

1 6a  Cork  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-629  2875  and  01-499  4632 

British  Figurative  Painters,  International 
Symbolist  .Jugenstil  Works.  Museum  quality 
British  and  Continental  Drawings 

H.  W.  Poulter  &  Son 

279  Fulham  Road,  London  swio 
Tel:  01-352  7268 

18th  Century  Chimney  Pieces,  Grates,  Fenders  and 
Chandeiurs 

Pratt  &  Burgess 

Melton  Court,  7  Old  Brompton  Road, 
London  SW7,  Tel:  01-589  5704 

18th  Century  Carved  Wood  and  Marble 
Chimney  Pieces,  Chandeliers  and  Lanterns 

Howard  Ricketts 

1  So  New  Bond  Street,  London  w  1  y  9PD 
Tel:  01-409  1971 

Fine  European  Arms  and  Armour 
Islamic  Arms  and  works  of  Art, 
Early  Photographic  Material 

Roland  Browse  &  Delbanco 

29  Cork  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-734  7984 
tgth  and  20th  Century  European  Paintings, 
Drawings  and  Sculpture 

Rumens  Antiques 

1  Market  Street,  Woodstock,  Oxford  0x7  ISU 
Tel:  811618 

1  -th-igth  century  Dutch  and  English  paintings 
and  watercolours.  Early  English  porcelain,  small 
furniture  and  barometers 

Frank  T.  Sabin  Ltd. 

4  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  5553 

English  Paintings,  Watercolours  and  Fine 
Antiquarian  I'rints 


Specialist  in  fine  English  antique  Porcelain, 
Pottery,  Dclftware  and  Enamels 


The  Sladmore  Gallery 

32  Bruton  Place,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  0365 

10th  Century  Impressionists  and  Contemporary 
animal  sculpture.  Wildlife  and  sporting  paintings 

Robin  Symes 

3  Onnond  Yard,  Duke  of  York  Street, 
London  SWI,  Tel:  01-9309856/7 

Ancient  Art 

Spink  &  Son  Ltd. 

5-7  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  sw  1 
Tel:  01-930  7888,  Cables:  Spink  London  swi 
Coins,  Medals  and  Orders,  Oriental  Art, 
English  Furniture,  Paintings,  Drawings, 
and  Sih'er 

Stair  &  Company  Ltd. 

i^o  Mount  Street,  London  wi  ¥  suit 
Tel:  01-499  1785/1784/5270 

Fine  English  Furniture  and  works  of  art  of  the 
1  -tli  and  1  8th  Centuries 

Temple  Williams  Ltd. 

Haunch  ot  Venison  Yard,  Brook  Street, 
London  wiy  iaf,  Tel:  01-629  i486 

Fine  Regency  Furniture,  Works  oj  Art, 
I  'aluations 

Alan  Tillman  (Antiques)  Ltd. 

9  Halkin  Arcade,  Motcomb  St.,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  8235,  Telex:  916151 

Antique  Paperweights  also  glass  from 

ljtli-igtli  Centuries,  including  English  and  French 

Cameo  glass 

Trevor 

24-25  Mount  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  8228 

Important  stock  1 8th  and  early  1  ath  Century 
Furniture  and  Works  oj  Art 

Tryon 

41-42  Dover  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-493  5 161 

Sporting  and  Natural  History 
Pictures,  Prints  and  Bronzes 

Earle  D.  Vandekar 

138  Brompton  Road,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  841 1/3 398 

Members  of  B.A.D.A.  and  C.I.N.O.A. 
Large  stock  of  Fine  Chinese,  Continental  and 
English  Porcelain  and  Pottery 


Weston  Gallery 

Weston  Longville,  Norwich,  Norfolk 
Tel:  Gt.Witchingham  572 

Dutch  and  English  paintings  from 
ljtli-igtli  Century.  Norwich  School  and 
Dutch  Romantic  Masters 

Wildenstein  &  Co.  Ltd. 

147  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-629  0602,  Cables:  Navild,  London 

Old  Master  and  Impressionist  Paintings 
and  Drawings 

Williams  &  Son 

2  Grafton  Street,  London  w  1  x  3 LB 
Tel:  01-493  575i 

Fine  Traditional  paintings  from  the  iQth  &  20th 
Centuries  always  on  view. 

W.  H.  Willson  Ltd. 

15  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swiy6q 
Tel:  01-930  6463 

Fine  Stock  of  Antique  Silver 

Harriet  Wynter 

352  Kings  Road,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-352  6494 

Antique  Scientific  Instruments  and  new 
and  old  books  on  the  subject 
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Antiques  Obj 


521  Sutter  Street 
San  Francisco.  Ca. 
(415)  362-0717 


Saratog 
Sarati 
(40 


Send  for  information  reg 
Dogwood  shade  on  oil  lamp  bas< 
special  order  lamps  (  far  left),  Tun 
Laburnum  floor  lamp  on 


Rare  famille  verte  and  Rouge  de  fer  ewer 


of  the  K'ang  Hsi  period 

1662-1722  A  D. 
Greatest  height  8  inches 


RALPH  M.  CHAIT 


Galleries  Inc. 


ESTABLISHED  1910  WORKS  OF  ART-CHINESE  ART 

12  EAST  56th  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y  10022,  U.S.A. 
Telephone  Plaza  8-0937  Cables  "Ralima"  New  York. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ANTIQUE  AND  ART  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  Of  AMERICA.  INC. 


SAver  by  Robert  Garrard 

A  fine  Kettle,  stand  and  lamp, 

overall  height  16  inches.  Date  William  IV,  1830. 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 
HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN 
GOLDSMITHS  &  CROWN  JEWELLERS 
GARRARD  &  CO  LTD  .  LONDON 


GARRAR 
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FINE  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 


can  enquiries 
e  made  to:- 

kcfelter  Plaza,  New  York 
Area  Code  212)  489-6600 


A  fine  set  of  four  armchairs  of  elegant  design.  English,  circa  1770. 

height  back  34  "  (86.36  cm),  width  24V'  (62.23  cm)-  depth  22?/'  (57.15  cm). 

49  BROOK  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i. 

Telephone:  oi-Gsg  §460    Telex:  261482 
•  Cables:  Hertique,  London,  W.I. 


Adjacent  to  the  Ballroom  entrance 
of  Claridge's  Hotel 

Also  open  Saturdays  by  appointment 
10  am-4.30  p.m. 


Augustan  Engravers  specialists  in 
Graphic  Reproduction  wish  to 
congratulate  The  National  Maga- 
zine Company  on  the  occasion 
of  the  75th  Anniversary  of  The 
Connoisseur  magazine  and  are 
proud  to  have  been  associated 
with  its  production. 


Augustan 

5-25  SCRUTTON  STREET,  LONDON  EC2    Tel :  01  -739  6497 
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Museum  quality  decorated  and 
parcel-gilded  demilune  Adam  consoles 

This  pair  of  fine  consoles,  one  of  which  is  shown,  is  a  classic 
.  example  of  the  furniture  of  Rohert  Adam  and  bears  painted 
decorations  attributed  to  Pergolesi  and  Cipriani.  The  centra  1 
medallions  of  the  console  tops  illustrate  two  signs  of 
the  zodiac:  Aries  and  Cancer. 
Michael  Angelo  Pergolesi,  who  executed  the  ornamentation,  was 
invaluable  to  Robert  Adam.  It  is  sometimes  thought  that  the 
characteristic  Adam  detail,  as  found  in  his  original  drawings 

in  the  Soane  Museum,  is  actually  the  work  of  Pergolesi. 
Cipriani,  who  is  responsible  for  the  medallions,  was  an  Italian 
artist  of  astounding  ability  who  came  to  England 
about  1760  to,  in  time,  become  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  fn  addition  to  hin  considerable  commissions 
for  Adam,  Cipriani  did  decorative  work  at  Whitehall, 
Windsor  and  Buckingham  Palaces 
Illustrations  of  this  pair  of  consoles  will  be  found  in 
H.  Cecinskv.  English  Furniture  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
1911,  Vol  HI,  p-  35. 
England,  circa  1760.  Height:  31";  Length:  Depth:  22". 


BY  APPOINTMENT  ANTIQUE  DEALERS  TO  THE  T  ATE  QUEEN  MARY 

MALLETT 

MALLETT&  SON(ANTIQUES)  LTD.,  40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  WiY  OI3S.  TELEPHONE:  01-499  74"  (5  lines) 
TELEX:  2S692  CAUL  ES:  MALLETSON  LONDON  WiY  ODS 
and  at  BOURDON  HOUSE.  2  DAVIES  STREET,  LONDON  WiY  ii  J 
Also  Mallett  &  Son  (America)  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  306,  New  York  10028, 
Telephone:  876  9033,  Telex:  62580 


An  important  and  rare  pair  of  Regency  table  candelabra  with  ormolu  mounts  of  the  finest  quality, 
each  decorated  with  pale  yellow  glass  droplets  suspended  from  crystal  drip  pans. 

English,  circa  1810. 
Height:  13"  (without  candle)       Diameter:  5" 


David  HennelPs  trade  card  c.  1745 


1736  — 1976 

During  the  18th  century  in  the  absence  of  street  numbering, 
craftsmen  of  all  kinds  advertised  their  trades  by  means  of 
hanging  signs,  which  repeated  on  their  trade  cards,  became 
their  earliest  form  of  advertising. 

Our  shop  as  it  could  have  been  at  this  time,  is  being  re- 
created, exhibiting  examples  of  our  18th  century  silverware, 
at  the  Ideal  Home  Exhibition  at  Olympia  from  March  12th 
to  April  5th. 


Hennell 

Frazer  and  Haws 

1  Davies  Street.  Berkeley  Square,  London  W1Y  2NY 

Goldsmiths,  Silversmiths,  Jewellers       Telephone  01  -499  301 1 


T.  CROWTHER  &  SON  LTD 

Telephone:     282  NORTH  END  ROAD     Cable  Address: 

oi-385 1375  7  FULHAM,  LONDON  SW6   Antiiuit*  London 


A  superb  George  II  Mahogany  Side  Table,  finely 
carved  Cabriole  Legs  terminating  claw  and  ball 
feet,  Brocatelle  Marble  Top  of  later  date. 


Width  4'  7 


Depth  2  /** 


Height  2  8V 


THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS' ASSOCIATION 

LTD. 


20  RUTLAND  GATE 
LONDON  SW7  iBD 
01  589  4128, 2102 


...stability  in  a  shifting  world. 


Sell  to  a  member  and  avoid  auctioneers  increased  charges. 

A  list  of  members  will  be  sent  tree  on  receipt  of  a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope. 
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With  the  present  high  rate  of  inflation,  many  people  find  it  impossible 
to  decide  how  best  to  preserve  their  savings  and  provide  some  security  for 
the  future.  Because  of  this,  Richard  Ogden  has  inaugurated  a  special 
JEWELLERY  CONSULTANCY  SERVICE  on  the  first  floor  at  28 
Burlington  Arcade. 

Fine  Jewellery  has  proved  to  be  a  definite  hedge  against  inflation.  It  is  of 
entirely  international  value  and  has  the  edge  on  shares  or  property.  Added 
to  this  the  pleasure  of  owning  beautiful  possessions  which  can  be  handed 
on  as  family  heirlooms. 

The  problem,  however,  for  the  public  is  how  to  buy  or  sell  with 
confidence  knowing  that  the  price  is  right.  Richard  Ogden  now  offers  you 
his  lifetime's  experience  in  the  international  Jewellery  Trade  in  the 
following  ways: 

1.  To  supply,  obtain  or  recommend  fine  jewellery  at  the  best  possible 
prices  for  a  fee  based  on  the  actual  cost  price ; 

2.  To  advise  you  if  you  wish  to  purchase  jewellery  from  Auction  Sales; 

3.  To  purchase  your  jewellery  and  old  silver  for  cash  at  absolutely  fair 
prices ; 

4.  To  display  your  jewellery  at  retail  prices  in  the  windows  of  28  Burlington 
Arcade  for  a  fee  payable  only  when  it  is  sold.  This  lovely  venue  attracts 
visitors  from  all  over  the  world  the  whole  year  round. 

Please  telephone  01-493  9136/7  or  6239  for  an  appointment.  Enquiries 
are  treated  in  the  strictest  confidence. 


RICHARD  OGDEN 

International  Jewellery  Consultant 

28  &  29  Burlington  Arcade 
Piccadilly  London  Wi 

THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS 


Roland  Harfman,  Inc. 

Oriental  &■  Continental  Fine  Arts  &  Jewelry 


25   EAST   77TH  STREET 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10021 


of  these  fine,  period  Chien  Ling  (1736-1795) 
jade  carvings. 

Perfect  to  collect  or  to  wear  as  a  pendant.  Price:  S150  to 
S400  each. 

The  chinese  characters  which  are  captions  for  the  above 
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ANTON  MAUVE 
(signed) 

Canvas:  40  x  32  ins.  (102  x  81  cms.) 
Framed:  45!  x  37:]  ins.  (116  x  96dm.) 

M.  NEWMAN  LTD.  43a  DUKE  STREET.  ST.  JAMES'S  AND  1  5  RYDER  STREET,  LONDON.  S.W.l 
Telephone:  01-930  6068  Cables:  Newpic,  London.  S.W.l 

Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.  and  the  Society  of  London  Art  Dealers 


The  Art  of  John  Martin 

William  Feaver 

After  John  Martin's  death  his  work  fell  out  of  fashion 
and  into  oblivion,  and  only  in  this  century  has  it  been 
revalued  and  restored  to  favour.  In  this  comprehensive 
study  William  Feaver  assesses  Martin's  achievements  as 
a  social  reformer  and  as  an  artist  of  remarkable  quality 
and  imagination.  Illustrated  £7 

The  Oxford  Companion 
to  the  Decorative  Arts 

Edited  by  Harold  Osborne 

The  unifying  concept  in  this  companion  is  fine 
craftsmanship.  It  covers  those  arts  whose  products, 
although  made  for  a  purpose,  are  chiefly  valued  for  their 
workmanship  and  the  beauty  of  their  appearance.  The 
scope  of  the  work  extends  from  prehistoric  crafts  and 
technologies  to  the  point  at  which  craftsmanship  gives 
way  to  factory  production.  Illustrated  £10.50 


Diderot:  Salons  

Volume  1  :  1759,1761,1763  

Edited  by  Jean  Seznec  and 
Jean  Adhemar 

This  is  a  new  edition  prepared  by  Professor  Seznec  who 
has  written  a  new  introduction,  up-dated  the 
bibliography,  and  made  textual  corrections  and  further 
precisions  in  the  catalogue  and  footnotes.  Several  more 
works  discussed  by  Diderot  have  been  identified  and 
these  are  reproduced  for  the  first  time.  Second  edition 
illustrated  £14 


The  Notebooks  of 
Edgar  Degas 

Theodore  Reff 

This  is  a  complete  catalogue  of  Degas's  thirty-eight 
notebooks  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  and  other 
collections,  and  provides  a  virtually  continuous  record 
of  his  activities,  projects,  ideas,  and  contacts  from  the 
beginning  of  his  career  in  1 853  to  1 866.  It  also  gives 
information  on  many  of  the  artists  he  knew,  both  within 
and  outside  the  Impressionist  movement.  Two  volumes 
illustrated  £40 


British  Botanical  and 
Horticultural  Literature 
Before  1800  

Blanche  Henrey 

'One  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  publications, 
in  this  field  to  appear  in  this  country  ....  beautifully 
illustrated  information,  invaluable  not  only  to 
botanists,  gardeners,  and  librarians  . . .  but  also  to  those 
interested  in  medicine,  agriculture,  forestry,  pharmacy, 
brewing,  husbandry,  the  fine  arts,  cooking  and  abov  e  all 
social  history  ....  The  information  which  she  has 
amassed  and  collated  with  infinite  skill,  makes 
fascinating  reading.'  Lanning  Roper  in  the  Sunday  Times 
Three  volumes  illustrated  £70 


A  Memoir  

Thomas  Bewick 
Edited  by  lain  Bain 

Bewick's  delightful  Memoir,  written  at  the  end  of  his 
life,  prov  ides  a  remarkable  picture  of  a  north-country 
childhood  in  Georgian  England,  and  as  a  record  of  the 
life  of  an  eighteenth-century  artist-craftsman  it  is 
unique.  This  is  the  first  edition  to  give  the  text  in  full 
together  with  informative  introduction  and  notes. 
Illustrated  £6.50  Oxford  English  Memoirs  and  Travels 

The  P.R.B.  Journal 

Edited  by  William  Fredeman 

The  Journal,  William  Michael  Rossetti's  Diary  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood  from  1849-1853,  is  the 
single  most  important  document  of  the  group.  It 
provides  a  contemporary  record  of  the  day-to-day 
activities  of  the  seven  original  P.R.B.s  and  their 
associates.  This  edition  also  includes  related  documents 
and  letters.  Illustrated  £10 

The  Illuminated  Blake 

Annotated  by  David  V.  Erdman 

The  wedding  of  painting  and  poetry  in  William  Blake's 
illuminated  works  reflected  his  desire  that  they  should 
be  looked  at  as  well  as  read.  Here  for  the  first  time  is  a 
working  edition  of  the  entire  illustrated  canon  that 
enables  Blake's  words  and  images  to  be  read  and  seen  as 
one.  Illustrated  £10  paper  covers  £4.95 
Oxford  Paperbacks 


Oxford  University  Press 
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CARRINGTON  only  at  130  Regent  Street,  London,  WlR  6HU.  Telephone:  01-734  3727 


RICHARD  GREEN 


I. om  Ion 


44  Dover  Street 
London  W1X  4JQ 
01-493  7997 


Melchiorde  Hondecoeter  (1636-1695) 
Exotic  birds  in  a  classical  landscape 
Signed: 

Canvas:  50^  x  73111/128  x  iSj^cm 


This  elegant  box  in  gilt,  beige,  black  and  white  is  a  worthy 
celebration  of  the  publication  of  the  first  number  of  Connoisseur 
Magazine  75  years  ago. 

Hand  coloured  and  enamelled  on  copper,  with  a  creamy  mellow- 
glaze,  by  the  techniques  inherited  from  Bilston  and  Battersea 
of  the  1 8th  Century,  this  Box  is  considered  by  Halcyon  Days  as 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  they  have  ever  produced. 
The  Box  -  reproduced  with  designs  from  that  first  copy  of  the 
magazine  -  has  engravings  on  eight  sides,  including  the  colour 
cover  on  its  hinged  lid.  It  is  2i  inches  long  by  2  inches  wide  and 
1  inch  deep. 

The  box  is  offered  to  readers  of  Connoisseur  at  a  price  of  only  £65 
($130)  plus  postage  and  packing,  each  of  a  Limited  Edition 
of  250.  The  Box,  or  Boxes,  that  you  buy  will  be  individually 
numbered.  After  the  Edition  is  subscribed  the  templates  are 
then  broken.  This  objet  d'art  will  become  an  antique  of  the 
future,  gaining  in  value  over  the  years.  It  comes  to  you  with  a 
Certificate  of  Authentication  in  an  especially  designed  buff 
coloured  outer  box. 


The  links  between  the  home  land  of  Connoisseur  and 
United  States  of  America  have  always  been  very  strj 
What  better  commemorative  gift  to  give  to  yourself  and  to  1 
friends  in  this  particular  year?  But  there  are  only  250.  So  v 
a  cheque  (made  out  to  The  Connoisseur)  and  fill  in  the  cou 
now. 

Despatch  by  1st  class  registered  mail  will  commence  within  2/3  days  of  receipt  of 

To:  Connoisseur  Box  Offer. 
I    Chestergate  House,  Yauxhall  Bridge  Road,  London  SVV1V  If 

I   Please  send  me  box/es  at  £65  ($130)  each.  Plus  P  &  P,  IL 

I   and  Europe  £1  extra.  U.S.A.  and  elsewhere  $5  extra. 

j    I  enclose  £  

I 

I  Name   

j  Address   -....] 

  CIS 

I    Registered  Number  1 12955  England. 


NOW  AVAILABLE 
A  MAGNIFICENT,  FASCINATING  AND  MOST  DESIRABLE  NEW  BOOK 


THE  COLOUR-PLATE  ALBUM  OF  SUPERB 

NANTGARW  PORCELAIN 


BY 

.  D.  John  (Cambridge  U.),  G.  J.  Coombes  (Oxford  U.)  and  K.  Coombes 

revealing  the  outstanding  attractiveness  and  beauty  of  the  Nantgarw  porcelain  and  of  its  pleasing  decoration, 
and  consists  principally  of  some  100  Full  Page  Superb  Coloured  Illustrations,  one  to  a  page  and 
measuring  fully  8  inches  by  8  inches,  from  famous  services,  such  as  the 
above  Rare  Nantgarw  Pot-Pourri  Vase  and  Cover. 

IN  WHITE  GILDED  BINDING.    PRICE  £50. 
DIRECT  FROM 

THE  CERAMIC  BOOK  COMPANY 

ST.  JOHN'S  ROAD,  NEWPORT  NPT  8GW,  GWENT,  G.B.    TELEPHONE  71561 


The  massive  and  ever-changing  slocks  of  fine  antique  furniture  at  Durwards  Hall  are, 
in  themselves,  a  permanent  antiques  fair  which  is  open  to  dealers  only  throughout 
the  year.  Top  quality  goods  in  showroom  condition.  Durwards  Hall  is  on  the  main 
A12  road  from  Europe  and  a  mere  fifty  minutes  from  London  by  rail.  Trains  are 
met  at  Witham  station  by  prior  arrangement  and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  help  dealers 
with  their  travel  arrangements. 


DURWARDS  HALL  .  KELVEDON  .  ESSEX  .  ENGLAND 
Telephone:  KELVEDON  70234/5/6 


AGNEW 


MASTER 
DRAWINGS 
AND 
PRINTS 


16th  March-    15th  April 


43,  Old  Bond  Street, 
London,  Wl 


GEORGE  RICHMOND 
Signed  and  dated  1830 


Tel:  01-629  6176 

Cables:  Resemble,  London. 


The  Sower 
Pen  and  ink  and  wash 


Monday  -  Friday  9.30-5.30  p.m 
Thursdays  until  9.30-7.00  p.m 


Stevens  Press  Limited 

Bridge  Street  Long  Eaton  Nottingham 

A  member  of  the  Oxley  Printing  Group  Limited 
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50th  Exhibition 
of  Early  English  Watercolours 
17th  February- 12th  March  1976 


ADAM  BUCK  i  759-1833 
Girl  with  a  book  8§  x  8  (22.2  x  20.3) 


SAMUEL  ATKINS  1 787-1808 
Shipping  in  the  Thames  gf  x  15  (23.8  x  38.1) 
Collection:  Dr.  J.  Percy 


JOHN  FREDERICK  LEWIS  R  \ 
1 805- 1 876  A  Turkish  Lady 


1876 

CENTENARY 


The  Fine  Art  Society  Etd 

148  New  Bond  Street  Wi 


PROGRAMME  OF  CENTENARY  EXHIBITIONS 

"FAS  100"  23rd  March  -  30th  April 

A  selection  from  some  of  the  c.  2000  exhibitions*  presented  during 
our  100  years  including  some  superb  Whistler's  from  the  Venetian 
first  series  commissioned  by  this  firm  in  1881.  Japanese  prints 
included  the  extremely  important  1909  exhibition  in  these 
galleries,  works  by  Leon  Bakst  who  was  represented  by  The  Fine 
Art  Society  in  Britain,  examples  of  artists  shown  in  the  period 
including  Leighton,  Orchardson,  Albert  Moore,  Frank  Brangwyn, 
Sir  Alfred  Gilbert  etc.,  etc.  etc.  (most  exhibits  will  be  for  sale.) 
*  The  catalogue  will  contain  a  detailed  and  indexed  list  of  all 
known  exhibits  presented  by  The  Fine  Art  Society. 


SCOTTISH  PAINTING  4th  -  28th  May 
The  long  tradition  of  our  Scottish  connection  culminated  in  the 
establishment  of  our  gallery  at  12  Great  King  Street,  Edinburgh  in 
1973.  To  mark  this  "connection",  it  is  hoped  to  present  a  selection 
from  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  Diploma  Collection  -  and, 
incidentally,  mark  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of 
that  institution. 


EDWARD  STOTT  &  WILLIAM  STOTT  8th  June  -  26th  June 
These  two  painters  born  in  Lancashire  during  the  1850s  have 
constantly  been  confused  through  a  similarity  in  their  earliest  works. 
This  exhibition,  arranged  in  conjunction  with  the  Art  Galleries  of 
Rochdale  and  Oldham,  will  highlight  the  difference  between 
Edward,  the  painter  of  idyllic  rural  simplicity,  and  William, 
friend  of  Whistler  and  The  Glasgow  Boys,  with  an  interest  in 
symbolism. 

And  in  the  second  half  of  the  year: 
GODWIN  TO  MACKINTOSH  -June/July 
BAKST  August/October 

THE  ETRUSCAN  SCHOOL  -  October/November 

FROM  FITZROY  STREET  TO  CAMDEN  TOW  N 

November/December 
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(jlp  \l)I  I<  PlCAI^D  TAJAN 

Auctioneers  in  Paris 

PALAIS  GALLIERA  -  Wednesday  31st  March  at  1 1  p.m.  - 

IMPORTANT  MODERN  PAINTINGS. 
DRAWINGS  -  SCULPTURES. 

Boudin  -  Degas  -  Delaunay  -  Derdin  -  Van  Dongen  - 
Dufy  -  Lcger  -  Marquet  -  Renoir  -  Utrillo  - 
Vlaminck  -  Vuillard  -  etc. 

Bourdelle  -  Buggatti  -  Carpeaux 


Odilon  REDON,  "Flowers  in  a  v; 
Oil  on  canvas.  Signed. 
Height:  61  cm.  Length:  46  cm. 


Experts:  Messrs  Durand  Ruel  -  Dubourg  -  Pacitti  -  Bramc  - 
Lorenceau  -  Marechaux  -  Cezanne. 

Viewing:  Tuesday  30th  March  from  9  p.m.  to  11  p.m.  and  the 
day  of  the  sale  from  11  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 


PALAIS  GALLIERA.  Tuesday  6th  April  at  2.30  p.m. 

OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS.  17th  and  18th  CENTURY  ANTIQUES. 
OBJETS  D'ART.  VERY  FINE  FURNITURE.  IMPORTANT  TAPESTRIES. 


Franco-Flemish  School  XV  century. 
Virgin  and  Child.  Panel  22  cm. 
Expert:  Mr.  P.  Antonini. 


A  set  of  three  superb  Royal  Beauvais  tapestries  after 
J.  B.  Huet  from  the  Nathaniel,  James  and  Henri  de 
Rothschild  collections. 


Auctioneers:  Mes  Ader  Picard  Tajan.  Mes  Loudmer  and  Poulain.  Expert:  Messrs  Dillee. 
Viewing:  Monday  5th  April  from  II  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  and  from  9  p.m.  to  II  p.m. 


Mes.  ADER  PICARD  TAJAN  -  12  RUE  FAVART  75002  PARIS  -  Tel.:  742.68.23 


(jif  Ader^  PicaivD  Tajan 

Auctioneers  in  Paris 

PALAIS  GALLIERA  -  Friday  9th  April  at  2.30  p.m. 


FINE  TURQUOISE  CHINESE  CERAMICS 

XVI  and  XVII  CENTURY  BRONZES 
AND  SCULPTURES. 

XVII  and  XVIII  CENTURY  OBJETS 
D'ART  AND  FURNITURE. 


Experts:  Messrs  Ratton  -  Porticr  -  Bernard  -  Dillee  -  Laeoste. 

Viewing:  Thursday  8th  April  from  II  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  and 
9  p.m.  to  1 1  p.m. 


Venus  allaitant  1' Amour. 

Bronze, 
rtalie  XVII-XVIII  centuries. 


MONACO  HOTEL  LOEWS  MONTE  CARLO 
Thursday,  23rd  April  and  the  following  day  at  2.30  p.m. 


COIN  COLLECTIONS. 
Superb  Roman  bronzes. 

Greek,  Roman,  Byzantine  and  Gallic  Gold  Coins. 
Royal  French,  silver  and  gold  coins. 
Foreign  coins. 

Me  J.  J.  MARQUET 
Huissier  a  Monaco,  29  Bd.  des  Moulins. 

Experts:  Mr.  J.  Vinchon. 

Mrs  Berthelot  and 

Mr  1.  Great  Britain.  William  III  -  s  guineas  -  sold  -  1701. 

rs.  Guvonnet.  _      _  .  .    .  ■  , , 

'  2.  Great  Britain.  Ann  -  5  guineas  -  gold  -  1705. 

3.  Edward  Prince  of  Wales  -  the  Black  Prince.  1355— 1375.  - 
gold  -  Bordeaux. 

4.  Postume  -  Aureus.  Lyon  262. 

Viewing:  in  PARIS,  77,  rue  de  Richelieu,  (Tel.  742. 16.11)  from  April  the  5th  to  April  the  17th. 

in  MONACO,  the  day  preceding  the  sale. 


Mes.  ADER  PICARD  TAJAN  -  12  RUE  FAVART  75002  PARIS  -  Tel.:  742.68.23 


If  King  &  Chasemore 


March  9th         Books,  Maps  and  Documents 

March  10th        Oriental  Carpets  and  Rugs,  Oak  &  Walnut  > 
Furniture.  Garden  Statuary,  Pewter,  Copper  & 
Brass,  Guns  &  Militaria 

March  11th        English  &  European  Porcelain,  Oriental 
Porcelain 

March  23rd        Paintings  &  Prints,  Glass 

March  24th        Georgian  &  Victorian  Furniture,  Tea  Caddies 
&  Work  Boxes 

March  25th        Silver  &  Plate,  Jewellery  &  Bijouterie 
Viewing:  Previous  Saturday  9-1  and  Monday  10-5 

Illustrated  Catalogues:  60p  (70p  by  post)  from  Fine  Art 
Department  Pulborough 

Specialist  Sales  held  every  two  weeks  in 

The  Pulborough  Salerooms 

Further  details  from  the  Auctioneers  Fine  Art  Department, 
Station  Road,  Pulborough,  Sussex  (2081) 

Established  1840  Members  of  S.O.F.A.A. 


R.  Caton  Woodville  R.I.  "The  Last  Charge  at  Corunna" 

to  be  sold  on  April  6th  at  the  Pulborough  Salerooms  (Cats.  80p) 


WADDINGTONS 


Important  Sale  in  Toronto 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  17th  AT  7.30  p.m. 

English,  Portuguese,  Mexican  and  Continental  silver  and  plate 

Collection  of  Royal  Worcester  porcelain  birds  by  Dorothy 

Doughty.  Russian  porcelain  by  Gardner,  Moscow,  and  other 

porcelains,  glass,  etc. 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  18th  AT  7.30  p.m. 

Antique  furniture,  oriental  rugs,  bronzes,  etc. 

FRIDAY,  MARCH  19th  AT  7.30  p.m. 

Selected  European  paintings  including  works  by  or  attributed  to: 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  Patrick  Nasmyth,  Pieter  C.  Dommersen, 
Benjamin  Williams  Leader,  William  Bastiaan  Tholen,  William 
Shayer  Sr.,  Edwin  L.  Meadows,  Thomas  Sidney  Cooper, 


'A  HIGHLAND  FAMILY"  Oil  paint 
Henry  Landseer,  R.A.  Signed. 


23i 


 ■ 

Edwin 
x  254" 


A  William  III  tankard  of  great  rarity,  Norwich  1697-1701 
Maker  Elizabeth  Hazelwood.  6J"  overall  height,  24ozs. 
A  fine  Georg.;  i!  pear  shaped  coffee  pot.  London  1  755 
Maker  William  Gould,  10}  high,  33ozs.  all  in. 
An  exceptionally  t  ->e  William  III  two  handled  cup  and  cover. 
The  cup  London  701,  the  cover  London  1699.  Maker  Ralph 
Leeke,  5J"  in  diamete   2"  high,  27ozs. 


Jan  Zoetelief  Trump,  Ignacio  L.y  Escosura,  David  Roberts, 
Anton  Mauve,  Jean  Pezous,  Willem  Steelink,  Theodore  Rousseau, 
Julius  Caesar  Ibbetson,  Frits  Modriaan,  Edmond  Tschaggeny, 
Alex  de  Andreis,  and  others. 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  20th  AT  10.30  a.m. 
Chinese  and  Japanese  ceramics,  hardstones,  antiquities,  etc. 
CATALOGUES  OF  THIS  SALE  may  be  obtained  from: 
KING  AND  CHASEMORE,  PULBOROUGH,  SUSSEX 
STUDIO  PHOTOGRAPHS  of  many  of  the  paintings  may  be 
viewed  at  Messrs.  King  &  Chasemore's  Saleroom,  Pulborough 
Sussex,  (Tel:  2081 ) 

Waddington  McLean  &  Co.  Ltd. 

189  Queen  Street  East,  Toronto,  Canada  M5A  IS2 

(Area  Code  416)  362-1678 
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J.  KUGEL 


IVRNITURE 
nZKS  and 
OSITIES 


279,  RUE  SAINT-HONORE, 

75008  PARIS 

TEL:  260.86.23  &  260.19.43 


ANTIQUE  CONTINENTAL 
SILVER  AND 
GOLD  BOXES 


air  of  very  fine  gilt-bronze  late  Louis  XIV  candelabra  with  four  lights  in  their  original  gilding.  A  similar  pair  in  the  Wrightsman 

Collection.  Height  44  cm. 


?7 


T.  G.  BAYNE  LTD.  the  oak  and  walnut  shop 


An  Extremely  Rare  Late  17th.  Century  "Spanish"  Side  Table  with  three  drawers  in  Walnut,  shown  with 
a  Late  17th.  Century  Leather  Bound  Box,  and  a  Pair  Late  17th.  Century  "Spanish"  Brass  Candlesticks. 

98  CRAWFORD  STREET  LONDON,  W1H  IAN  Tel:  01-723  6466      Cables:  OAKWAL,  LONDON  Wl 


L.  M.  CORNWALL 


A  l  ine  Quality  Faded  Mahogany  "Pembroke"  Table,  the  top  crossbanded  with  Satinwood,  the  tapered  legs 
also  with  Satinwood  Inlays,  shown  with  a  Good  Sheraton  Period  Satinwood  Wheel  Back  Chair  with  painted 
decorations  and  a  caned  seat,  all  of  good  colour  and  with  a  good  patina.  Circa.  1790. 

101  Crawford  Street,  London,  W1H  IAN 

Cables:  MAROSAT  London  Wl.    Tel:  01-262  2509    01-723  6466 
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JULIUS  BOHLER 


The  Return  from  the  Hunt.  Bv  Jan  Josef  Horemans 
{Antwerp  1682-1759). 
Fully  signed  and  dated  1721.  On  canvas,  83,5  by  67,5  cm. 


BRIENNER  STRASSE  25 
D— 8  MUNICH  2 
Tel.  (089)  55  52  29  Telegrams:  Paintings 


Francesco  Simonini  1686-1753 


Canvas  97  x  1 50  cm. 


Old  and  Modern  Paintings 


8  Bury  Street  St.  James's  London  SW1 Y  6AB  (f 
Telephone  01 -839  2606 
weekdays  9.30-  5.30.  Sats.  by  appointment 


']    Aalbekerweg  49  Hulsberg  -  Holland 
Telephone  04405-1 934  telex  5671 5 
by  appointment  only 


FRANK  CARO 
GALLERY 


Porcelain  Box. 
Decorated  in  underglaze 
cobalt  blue  on  white  ground. 
Wan  Li  mark  and  period 
Diameter:  93/8  inches. 


41  EAST  57th  ST.,  NEW  YORK.  IV.  Y.  10022 
(212)  PL  3  2166 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  THE  I. ATE  QUEEN  MARY 

M.  Harris  &  Sons 

ESTABLISHED  1868 

44/52  New  Oxford  Street  London,  WC1A 1ES 

Telephone:  01-636  2121  Telegrams:  Artisonne  London  WC1A  1ES 


A  very  fine  pair  of  Louis  XVI  period  ormolu  and 
white  marble  Candelabra. 

Circa  1785 

Height:  20  inches  (51  cms) 


Monday-Friday  10.00  am-5.30  pm  Saturdays  10.00  am-i.oo  pin 


Nine  days  in  which  to  enjoy 
art  treasures  of  seven  millenniums 


Are  you  interested  in  art, 
keen  on  the  antiquities  of 
ancient  civilizations, 
an  enthusiastic  collector  of 
rarities  or  simply  an 
admirer  of  really  beautiful 
things  that  are  part  of 
our  heritage?  There  are 
many  opportunities 
for  acquiring  such  objects 
currently  on  the  market, 
but  few  embrace  works  of  all 
periods  in  a  so  concentrated 
and  widely  varied  form. 
Come  to  Dusseldorf  and 
inspect  an  international 
offering  of  160  antique 


■WPP 


7.WESTDEUTSCHE  M 

Kunst 

messe 

Dusseldorf 


20.bis28.Marz76 
Messegela'nde 


ffl 


dealers,  art  shops  and 
galleries.  You  have  ninety 
hours  in  which  to  wallow 
in  the  glorious  world  of 
decorative  arts  and  crafts- 
manship, over  thousands 
of  years.  All  objects  are 
offered  in  good  faith  as  ori- 
ginals. They  are  subject 
to  examination  by  a  panel  of 
experts.  So  note  the  date 
and  make  Dusseldorf  a 
'must'.  An  event  not  to  be 
missed. 

Fine  Arts  and  Antiques  from 
Antiquity  to  Victorian. 


7th  West  German  Art  Fair  Dusseldorf  •  March  20  to  28, 1976 

Information  obtainable  from:  Dusseldorfer  Messegesellschaft  mbH  -  NOWEA       P.O.  Box  320203.  D-4000  Dusseldorf  30,  Telex:  858  4853  mes  d 

International  Trade  Fair  Agencies  Ltd.,  10  Old  Bond  Street,  LONDON  W1X  3DB 


NORMAN  CHARLES 


FINE  ARTS 


OLD  BAKE  HOUSE 
HASLEMERE  SURREY 


FRANKEN  (Frans  11)  1581  -  1642. 
'PARABLE  of  the  PRODIGAL  SON" 

On  panel  stamped  with  the  panel  makers  mark  SL  on  reverse  side  and  the 
coat  of  arms  of  the  City  of  Antwerp.  (19]  x  24i  in.  49  x  62.5  cm). 

PROVENCE.  Earl  Beatty.  Chichley  Hall.  LITERATURE.  Benezit.  Vol.  4.  Page  58. 


By  Appointment 


Telephone:  Haslemere  51771 


Cables:  Charlesart  Haslemere 
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By  Appointment 
Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Art 
o  hi  k  lati  Majesty  Queen  Mary 


By  Appointment 
Antiquaries  hi  Chinese  Art 
to  H.M.  Queen  ELIZABETH 
the  Queen  Mother 


By  Appointment 
Antiquaries  or  Chinese  Works  of  Art 
ro  his  lati  Majesty  THii  King  of  Sweden 


JOHN  SPAKKS 


LIMITED 


Chinese  aUorks;  of  &rt 


A  Chinese  pottcrv  model  of  a  Camel,  covered 
with  an  amber  glaze  splashed  and  mottled 
with  green  and  amber 
T'ANG  DYNASTY:  A.D.  618-906 
1  [eight:  79.4  cms. 
From  THE  MOUNT  TRUST  Collection 


128  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON  W1Y  5HA 

Telephones:  01-499  2265  &  1932 


in  Monte  Carlo... 


BLACK'NADEAU  (iALLEIIV 

avenue  des  Beaux-Arts 
>K)\  I  K CARLO,  MONACO 

Phones  <»»>  30.77.40  Cables:  BLANAKT,  Monaco 


SPECIALISTS  hm     I  i  itoi'C w 

ltltO\/l  S.  SCULPTURE  A.\l»  WORKS 
OF  ART  —    l«TH  TO  I  VKI  V  24»TH  C. 


J.  J.  CAFFIERI  : 
■  RIVER  GOD  \  1759 
a  rare  18th  c.  bronze  ; 
heigh!  :  24  1/4  Inches. 


A  Fine  Pair  of  Chamberlain's  Worcester  Sauce  tureens  and  covers: 
each  with  three  finely  painted  'en  grisaille'  panels  depicting  Aesops  Fables 

Date:  1796.  Height:  24.5  cms. 


Earle  D.  \&ndekar 


of Knightsbridgt 


38  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON  SW3.    TEL:  01  589  8484 
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B  STOCKHOLMS  AUKTIONSVERK 

Established  1674 


artist,  North  Europe  ca  1600 


Tabic  clock  by  Daviil  Weber  (Augsburg  1685-1726) 


Unknown  artist,  Russia,  iStb  Century 


arch  -  2  April 


Illustrated  Catalogue 


Norrtullsgatan  6 


Tel:  08/34.0.7.20 


102  33  STOCKHOLM  -  SWEDEN 


MEYRICK  NEILSON  OF  TETBURY  LTD. 


Gloucestershire  GL8  8DF 

Matt.  &  Thus. 
Dul  ion 


Tetbury  (0666)  52201 

Thos.  Mudge  & 
Wm.  Dm  ton 


Joseph  Knibb 


I 


Important  clocks  by  three  of  our  greatest  makers  Joseph  Knibb,  Thomas  Mudge  and  the  Button  family 

When  you  buy  a  clock  from  us  you  can  be  assured  that  it  has  been  most  carefully  selei  ted  and  has  received  meticulous  attention  by  craftsmen 

of  the  highest  calibre. 

We  undertake  a  limited  amount  of  repair  work,  which  includes  the  re-furbishing  of  cases.  A  free  Valuation  is  part  of  the  service.  Small  clocks 
can  either  be  left  here  or  at  our  associates'  premises,  Stair  &  Co.  Ltd.  120  Mount  Street,  London,  W.l. 

We  will  consider  buying  or  selling  clocks  on  your  behalf 


In  Bruton  Street 
Cecil  Davis  at 

Algernon 
Asprey 


A  rare  pair  of  early  English 
moulded  tea  jars;  wheel 
engraved  with  the  inscriptions 
'Congo'  and  'Green'  and 
initials  on  reverse.  Circa  1760. 


ALGERNON  ASPREY,  27  BRUTON  STREET.  LONDON  W1X  8HA.  TEL:  01  -629  2608.  CABLES :  ALGYASPREY  LDN  TELEX :  21 142 
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HARTNOLL  &  EYRE  LTD 


39  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  SWiY  6DF 
Telephone:  01-930  9308 


Lucknow  School 
Gouache  &  Watercolours 


ist.  quarter  19th.  Century 
47  x  64  cms 


'COMPANY  PAINTINGS' 


1 790-1 840 


An  exhibition  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  Indian  artists  adjusted  to  a  more 
European  style  during  the  disintegration  of  the  Mughal  Raj. 

Tuesday  2nd.  March 

Till  Friday  19th  March 
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JOSEPH  M.  SCHLUPF 

389  HALF  HOLLOW  ROAD,  DIX  HILLS,  NEW  YORK  11746 
TELEPHONE:  5i6-549~53i5 


eg 


The  Philadelphia  Lowboy 
landmadc  and  carved  by  Joseph  M  Schlupt. 


Honduras  Mahogany  and  mortise  and  tenon 
construction  are  utilized  throughout. 
The  drawer  dovetails  are  handcut  with  a  rake  of  1  in  7.  The  dimensions  arc 
34.5'  wide    21.5*  deep    30"  high 


Your  inquiries  are  also  invited  concerning 
the  commission  of  fine  cabinetry  of  the  18th  Century  Period. 


PARTRIDGE 


(FINE  ARTS)  LTD. 


A  very  important  George  II  carved  and  gilt  wood  Console  Table  by  Thomas  Johnson  depicting  one 
of  Aesop's  fables.  Circa  1755.  3'  5"  wide  2'  4"  deep  3'  high. 
From  the  Collection  of  the  Earls  of  Dartmouth,  Patshull  House,  Shropshire. 

A  pair  of  William  Kent  carved  and  giltwood  A  pair  of  Chinese  ruby  ground  Famille  Rose  Vases 

Torcheres  attributed  to  Benjamin  Goodison.  Circa  and  Covers.  Ch'ien  Lung  period,  Circa   1 750. 

1740.  4'  1 1"  high  1'  5"  square.  1'  5  '  high. 

A  fine  Chippendale  carved  and  giltwood  Mirror.  Circa  1760.  5'  2"  high  2'  8"  wide. 

144-146  New  Bond  Street,  London  wiy  oly 

Telephone:  01-629  0834/7 


PUBLIC 


AUCTION 


Faberge 


29  Pieces  by  Peter  Carl  Faberge' 
22  Pieces  Important  Diamond  Jewelry  and  Jade 

From  the  collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cass  S.  Hough, 
Naples,  Florida  and  Rogers,  Arkansas,  and 
other  owners. 


Exhibition  -  March  29,30. 


Sale  -  March  31. 


Fully 
Illustrated 
Catalog 
00 


ElllllllllllllllllllllllllMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII  111111  = 

I  rp  THt 

Trosby 

=iiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiMiiiiiuiiiuiiiiiiiniiimiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiM= 
AUCTION  GALLERIES 

21 1  Royal  Poinciana  Way,  Palm  Beach,  Florida  334 
Telephone  305/659-1755 
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IMPERIAL 
ANTIQUES 


ANTDLK  CLOCKS 


Monday  March  15-th.  onward: 


1  ROYAL  PARADE 
CHISLEHURST 
KENT 

Telephone:  01-467  8ozo 
IO  miles  centie  of  London 


J.Carlton  Smith 


SPECIAL  EXHIBITION  AND  SALE 
OF  ORIENTAL  ART 


Chinese  Bamboo  Brush  Pot 
Early  18th  Century 

E.&J.  FRANKEL 

ORIENTAL  ART 


LOBBY  LEVEL 
680  Firth  Avenue 
(Between  53rd  &  541h  Streets) 
New  York.  N  Y.  10022 
Tel  :  (212)  355-4600 


Japanese  Wood  Block  Print  Tryptich  Sino-Japanese  War  (1894) 

"The  Brush  and  the  Blade" 

A  display  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  art  using  the  theme  of  scholars 
and  warriors  reflecting  the  past.  Among  the  items  which  will  be 
displayed  are: 

CHINESE  •  Early  Ceramics  •  Jade  •  Scholars'  Implements  •  Paintings  •  Textiles 
JAPANESE  •  Sword  Furniture  •  Lacquer  •  Netsuke  •  Textiles  •  Wood  Block  Prints 

Now  Through  April  10th 


Photo:  R.  Blenkinsop 


Unique  steam  traction  engine  for 
sale  built  by  Robeys  of  Lincoln 
in  1908  restored,  with  full  boiler 
certificate 

Apply : 

Brian  M.  Wallington, 
Walk  Cottage, 
Hook  Norton  Road, 
Chipping  Norton, 
Oxfordshire, 
England. 

Tel:  Hook  Norton  236 
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In  significantly  increasing  volume  we  are  being 
offered  works  of  art  and  antiques  from  owners 
who  possess  very  good  collections  or 
important  individual  items  either  acquired 
with  discrimination  or  through  a  line  of 
inheritance. 


We  are  pleased  to  acknowledge  this  as  a 
compliment  to  our  principles  of  conducting 
business  and  would  wish  to  encourage  others 
as  we  have  constant  enquiries  for  important 
items  from  museums  and  collectors 
throughout  the  world. 


Our  interests  are  very  broad,  embracing  all 
sections  of  works  of  art,  furniture,  sculpture, 
clocks,  paintings,  tapestries,  porcelain, 
silver,  armour. 


We  attempt  to  transact  our  business  without 
delays  and  the  appreciable  costs  so  often 
associated  with  the  art  of  selling  successfully. 


1 


xz 


lj  r 


2  Z  I  T 


II.  A.  Lie  K.  T.  Owyim 

1-9  BRUTON  PLACE,  LONDON,  W.i. 

Tel:  01-619  $600  St  oi-4yy  6266 


(Phillips  : 

Selling  in  Australia 

The  Dr.  Nicolai  Savoy-Soubotian  Collection 

of 

Antique  furniture  and  objects  of  art,  fine  paintings,  highly  important  Persian  carpets, 
Luristan  bronzes,  Persian  archaeological  pottery,  Persian  miniatures  and  paintings,  to 
be  sold  jointly  by  Phillips  and  Megaw  &  Hogg  Pty.,  Ltd.  (26  Leigh  Street,  Adelaide). 

on 

Wednesday  &  Thursday,  March  24  &  25 
at  the 

Walter  Duncan  Hall,  Wayville  Showgrounds, 
Goodwood  Road,  Wayville,  South  Australia 

Illustrated  catalogue  £1.20  by  post  from  Phillips,  London. 

Among  the  fine  paintings  are  the  following : 
D#vid  Teniers  the  Younger,  Village  Scene  with  Peasants  dancing,  83cm  x  1 21cm; 
David  Teniers  the  Elder,  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  signed,  70cm  x  92cm. 

Phillips  the  Auction  People  since  1796. 
7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W]  Y  OAS.  Telephone:  01-629  6602  Also  at  Edinburgh,  Knowle  in  West  Midlands,  Dubli  n ,  Geneva  &  Montreal. 

Memberiof  the  Society  of  Fme  Art  Auctioneers 


Berry-Hill  Galleries 


JOHN 
SINGER 
SARGENT 

1856-1925) 

Nude  Model  Resting 

Oil  on  canvas,  22"x  28" 
No.  197,  Sargent  Estate  Sale, 
Christie's  (1925) 

Exhibited: 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
Fogg  Art  .Museum.  <  lambridge 

Recorded: 

Charteris,  John  Sargent  ( 1  9-27) 


743  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK.  N.Y.  100*2 
(-21-2)  753-8130    .    Gables  BERRYHILL  N.Y. 
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BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 
H.M    QUEEN  ELIZABETH  THE  QUEEN  MOTHER 
JEWELLERS 
ASPREY  &  COMPANY  LTD  LONDON 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H.M.  THE  QUEEN 
GOLDSMITHS  SILVERSMITHS  8t  JEWELLERS 
ASPREY  8c  COMPANY  LTD.  LONDON 


r*/\  ■■■■■  /  V 


An  unusual  walnut  marquetry  longcase  clock 

by  WILLIAM  CLEMENT,  LONDON. 

The  8-day  movement  with  single  hand. 

The  case  with  rising  hood  and  marquetry  in  various 

woods  of  birds  and  flowers. 

Height:  6'  4"  Date:  Circa  1680 


V 


4 


w 


An  ebony  veneered  quarter  repeating  bracket  timepiece 

by  PETER  GARON. 
The  movement  with  verge  escapement  and 
engraved  backplate  with  large  pierced  cock, 
repeats  the  hours  and  quarters  on  three  bells. 

The  dial  with  calendar  aperture. 
Height:  1 '  1 "  Date:  Circa  1  685 

ASPREY  &  COMPANY  LIMITED,  165-169  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  W1  Y  OAR.  TEL:  01-493  6767 

alternative  entrance  at  22  Albemarle  Street.  London  W1 
Telegrams:  Culleus  London  Asprey  S.A.  Geneva.  40  rue  du  Rhone.  Geneva.  Telex:  25110 

Telephone:  28-72-77 


S.  MARCHANT 
&  Son 

CHINESE  and  JAPANESE  Works  of  Art 


A  FINE  CHINESE  PORCELAIN  BLUE  AND  WHITE 
CYLINDRICAL  VASE, 
13a  ins.  high,  Transitional,  Circa  1650. 


120  KENSINGTON  CHURCH  STREET 
LONDON,  W8  4BH. 

CABLE:  MARCHANSON  LONDON  W8    TEL:  01  -229  531  9 


PRELIMINARY 
ANNOUNCEMENT 

WEST  OF  ENGLAND 
ANTIQUE  DEALERS 
FAIR 

May  nth- 1 5th  1976 


The  Chairmen  and 
Committee  wish  to 
announce  that  a  new  fair 
of  international  standard 

is  to  be  held  in  the 
elegant  Assembly  Rooms 
in  the  Georgian  city 
of  Bath. 


All  exhibitors  are 
members  of  The  British 
Antique  Dealers 
Association  Ltd. 


Details  from  the  Secretary 
Anne  Campbell  Macinnes 
9  George  Street 
Bath  BAi  2 EH. 
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Eyes  of  Chief  Joseph" 


by  Arnold  Friberg  R.S.A. 


36"x52" 


WESTERN  PAINTINGS 

Dan  Bodelson,  Michael  Coleman,  Roger  Cooke,  Donald  Crowley,  Chuck  De  Haan,  Don  Doxey, 
John  Falter,  Arnold  Friberg,  R.S.A.,  Joe  Grandee,  Carl  Hantman,  Claire  Jones,  Frank  McCarthy 
C.A.,  Newman  Myrah,  Don  Prechtel,  Kenneth  Riley,  N.A.W.A.,  Carl  J.  Smith,  Mort  Solberg, 
Robert  Summers,  Gary  Swanson,  Ray  Swanson,  Barbara  Vaupel,  Russ  Vickers  and  others. 


SCULPTURES 

Sid  Burns,  Edward  J.  Fraughton,  Peter  Jepsen,  H.  Grant  Kinzer,  John  Kittelson,  Pat  Mathiesen, 
Rebecca,  Russ  Shears  and  others. 


Lsberq 

flM  ARTS'  CALI2RY 


Post  Office  Drawer  D,  Sedona,  Arizona  86336  (602)  282-7489 
In  Scottsdale,  6969  Fifth  Avenue,  Scottsdale,  Arizona,  85251 
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Roy  Miles 


Fine  Paintings 


ENGLISH 
AND 
EUROPEAN 
PAINTINGS 
OF 
SPECIAL 
INTEREST 


9fu  •  <_Ming  •  Qflto  Qaikm 


Jade  Vase  in  Lotus  form.  The  bowl  of  the  vase  consists 
of  a  large  lotus  leaf,  with  a  lotus  flower  rising  behind 
and  surrounded  by  birds.  The  entwined  stems  of  the  base 
supporting  the  bowl  and  the  elaborate  carving  of  the 
upper  part  show  the  considerable  technical  virtuosity 
of  the  Jade  carvers  of  the  early  19th  century.  White  to 
shades  of  light  green.  Overall,  1U"  (29  cm.). 


NEW  CATALOGUE  ON  REQUEST 


Roy  Miles  Fine  Paintings  Limited 

6  Duke  Street  St.  James's  London  SW1 
Telephone:  01-930  8665 
Telex:  Milesart  London 916187 

Gallery  Hours :  Monday  to  Friday  IoamtoGpm  •  Saturday  loamto  ipm 


ORIENTAL  ANTIQUES  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 

140  Cassell  Road,  Mainland,  Pennsylvania  19451 
(19  ml.  from  Phila.  at  Lansdale  Exit  of  Pa.  N.E.  extension) 
By  appointment  please.  Phone  (215)  723-3949 
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AFTER  FREDERICKS  LTD. 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

FORMERLY  A.  FREDERICKS  &  SON  LTD. 

265-267  FULHAM  ROAD,  SW3  6HY 
TEL:  01-352  2188 
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KUNSTHAUS  AM  MUSEUM 

CAROLA  VAN  HAM 

DRUSUSGASSE  1-5  ■  D5  COLOGNE,  GERMANY  ■  TEL  (0221)  23  81  37/23  75  41 


Potsdam  1740/50.  Formerly  in  possession  of 
the  Empress  Victoria. 


67th  AUCTION 

24th-27th  MARCH  1976 

On  view:  13th-22nd  March  (except  Sunday) 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 

OBJECTS  OF  ART  IN  PEWTER,  BRASS, 
COPPER  PORCELAIN,  SILVER  AND  GLASS 

ART  NOUVEAU  -  ART  DECO  -  MODERN 
SCULPTURES  -  MINIATURES  -  ICONS 

PAINTINGS  BY 
OLD  AND  MODERN  MASTERS 

OLD  AND  MODERN  ENGRAVINGS 

Richly  illustrated  Catalogue  on  request 


Paul  Storr 

Extremely  fme  gadroon  edge 
oval  tea  tray  made  in  1808 
when  Paul  Storr  was  with  the 
Jamous  firm  oj  Rundell, 
Bridge  &_  Rundell.  Foliate 
handles,  castjeet  and  a 
magnificently  engraved  oval 
wreath  Jor  armorials  that 
were  injact  never  added  are 
the  only  ornamental  features. 
^0  in.  (76* cm)  long  overall, 
it  weighs  186 oz.  (^y8j g.) 

Fine  silver 

for  the  collector  from 


SIMON  KAYE  LTD. 


\\  ALBEMARLE  STREET 
PICCADILLY  •  LONDON  Wl 

Telephone  01-493  7658 


/.  FREEMAN  &  SON  INC. 

12  East  52nJ  Street 
New  York  NY  10022. 

Telephone  J^g-bgoo 
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Camden  Antiques  Fair 


BY  APPOINTMENT  ANTIQUARIES  OF  CHINESE  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  HIS  LATE  MAJESTY  KING  GUSTAF  VI  OF  SWEDEN 

BLUETT  &  SONS  ltd. 

(Oriental  1$orkg  of  &rt 


Chinese  porcelain  figure  of  a  Taoist  deity  painted  in  underglaze  blue. 
Wan-li  period  (1573-1619). 
Height:  16  inches. 

Periods  in  Chinese  history  of  growing  political  disorder  have  often  been  accompanied  by  an  upsurge  of  interest  in  Taoism  at  the 
highest  levels.  In  the  Wan-li  period  (1573-1619)  a  large  Taoist  temple  on  the  outskirts  of  Peking  was  enriched  following  the  Emperor's 
dream  about  the  deity  to  whom  the  temple  was  dedicated.  In  the  provinces  authorities  competed  to  erect  temples  in  honour  of  a 
powerful  eunuch  and  offered  prayers  for  his  long  life.  The  decorative  arts  of  this  period  show  a  particular  reliance  upon  Taoist 
themes  for  their  design  motifs.  Porcelain  is  decorated  with  sketches  of  the  Queen  of  the  Taoist  paradise,  Hsi  Wang  Mu,  and  other 
immortals  as  well  as  birds,  fish,  fruits  and  trees,  emblematic  of  longevity. 

Rooftiles  of  colourful  pottery  figures  from  Taoist  legends  are  common  to  this  period  but,  more  rarely,  refined  porcelain  figures 
of  deities  of  Taoist  origin  painted  in  underglaze  blue  also  appear.  Our  illustration  shows  one  such  figure  of  unusually  large  pro- 
portions dressed  in  court  robes  bearing  the  insignia  of  phoenix  and  unicorn.  This  latter,  repeated  on  the  base  of  the  throne,  is  one 
of  the  four  great  mythical  animals,  reputed  to  be  able  to  walk  on  water  as  well  as  on  land.  It  is  a  symbol  of  benevolence  and 
portends  good  government  or  the  birth  of  a  virtuous  ruler. 


EXHIBITING  AT  THE  CAMDEN  ANTIQUES  FAIR,  STAND  NO.  14 
Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

48  Davies  Street,  London,  -  -  wiy  ild 

Telegrams:  "Chineceram,  London,  W.l"  Telephone:  01-629  4018  &  3397 


si 


Camden  Antiques  Fair 


Camden  Antiques  Fair 


MARCH  27th- APRIL  4th  1976 


A  Unique  Hampstead  Event 

All  furniture  and  textiles  pre- 1 830 
All  other  exhibits  pre-1860 

To  ensure  as  far  as  possible  the  authenticity  of  all  exhibits,  items  on 
show  will  be  vetted  by  the  Hon.  Advisory  Committee 


CAMDEN  ARTS  CENTRE 
ARKWRIGHT  ROAD,  FINCHLEY  ROAD 
HAMPSTEAD,  LONDON  NW3 

Telephone:  01-435  2643 


Admission:  by  Catalogue  35p  (First  Day  60p) 
Open:  Mon-Sat  11.30  am-7.30  pm 

Sundays  2.30  pm-7.30  pm 
Municipal  Car  Park  opposite  Centre. 

Restaurant. 


DELOMOSNE  AND  SON  LIMITED 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


An  unusual  pair  of  18th  century 
Candelabra  in  excellent  condition. 
Height:  52  cm. 
English,  circa  1 765. 


Exhibiting  at 
CAMDEN  ANTIQUES  FAIR 
26th  March  -  4th  April 


4  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD 
KENSINGTON 
LONDON  W.8 

TELEPHONE  01-937  1804 
CABLEGRAMS: 
DELOMOSNE  LONDON  W.8 
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PHILLIPS  of  HITCHIN 

(ANTIQUES)  LTD. 


anor  cy  ioms^ 


0  QfilcLinrcSQsigVP 

Hitchin2o67  CJf      f  II 

462  2067      CS lertjorash 


.  Cables 
IVe        Phillips  Hitchin 


.1  walnut  and  parcel  gilt  mirror  c.  1730,  a 
walnut  bachelor's  chest  c.  1715  with  original 
handles  and  feet,  and  a  pair  of  walnut  stools 
c.  1710  in  period  floral  needlework . 

From  our  collection  of  17th  and  18th  century  English  furniture 
displayed  in  the  period  rooms  of  a  Georgian  manor  house 
only  1  hour  from  London  by  the  Al  or  about  40  minutes  by 
train  from  London  (Kings  Cross);  trains  can  be  met  by 
arrangement . 


Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association. 


Camden  Antiques  Fair 


FRANK  T.  SABIN  LTD. 


The  Market  Place,  Barnet    Watercolour  by  Thomas  Rowlandson    Size  12  x  17  inches 

Exhibiting  Stand  19 
CAMDEN  ANTIQUES  FAIR 


TELEPHONE:  01-499  5553 


4  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  WiY  9PE 

TELEGRAMS :  SABINUS,  LONDON  W.i 


Superb  oak  canted  buffet  with  fine  carving,  colour  &  patina  and 
inlaid  in  box,  holly  and  bog  oak -English,  circa  1620 

M.  &  D.  SELIGMANN 

English  Pottery    Fine  Furniture    Objets  d'Art 

46,  King  Henry's  Road, 
London,  NW3  3RP 


Tel:  01-722  4315 


01-722  9813 


Fine  and  rare  porcelain  model  of  a  standing  cow  upon  a  rectangu- 
lar base,  the  animal  with  head  down  and  turned  to  the  right,  the 
body  with  irregular  patches  in  copper  red  and  yellow,  the  tail  in 
copper  red  swishing  to  one  side,  the  base  in  Famille  Rose, 
45  x  7|  ins,  Ch'ien  Lung 


34  Curzon  Street 
London  WIY  7AE 
Telephone  No.  01-629  9993 
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HEIM 

DRAWINGS  BY  JOHN  FLAXMAN 

1755-1826 


Tel:  01-493  0688 


SPRING  EXHIBITION 
10th  March-9th  April,  1976 

Monday  to  Friday  10.00  a.m.  -  5.30  p.m. 
Entrance  Free 

59,  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's, 
London,  SW1Y  6LX 


Cables:  Heimgal 
London 


ARTHUR  BRETT 
&  SONS  LTD 

Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd 
ESTABLISHED  1870 


Important  George  II  carved 
Wood  &  Gilt  Mirror. 

C.  1745. 
Height  54".  Width  27". 


42  SAINT  GILES, 
NORWICH  NOR  16E,  ENGLAND 
Telephone:  0603  28171 

Saturday  by  appointment 
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Christie's 


Friday,  March  26th 
at  10.30  a.m. 


Important  English  Pictures 

The  Properties  of 

The  Marquess  of  Hamilton 

The  Earl  of  Portarlington 

The  Hon.  Rose  Talbot 

The  late  Fletcher  Jones,  sold 

by  order  of  his  Executor,  Bank 

of  America 
The  Trustees  of  the  late  Earl  of  Listowel 
The  Executor  of  the  late  Winnafreda, 

Countess  of  Portarlington 
The  late  Edward  Seago,  Esq. 
and  others. 


Portrait  of  James,  7th, 
Earl  of  Lauderdale, 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  P.R.A., 
inscribed,  238.6  cm  by 
144.6  cm. 


Party  of  English  Dilettante  at 
Florence,  by  Thomas  Patch, 
96.5  cm  by  124.3  cm. 


Catalogue  (74  illustrations,  including  2  in  colour),  available  from  our  London  Office,  price  £2.80  post  paid, 
or  from  our  New  York  Office,  price  $7  post  paid. 

All  sales  subject  to  the  conditions  printed  in  the  catalogues. 


Christie's 


Tuesday,  April  6th 


Les  Huitres,  by  Henri  Matisse,  signed  and  dated  12/41,  46  cm.  by  55  cm. 


Also  included  in  the  sale  are  works  by  Monet,  Braque,  Picasso  and  Leger. 


Additional  viewing  for  this  sale,  Sunday,  April  4th  10  am-5  pm. 

Catalogue  (7  plates,  including  6  in  colour),  available  from  our  London  Office,  price  £1.80  post  paid, 
or  from  our  New  York  Office,  price  $3.50. 

All  sales  subject  to  the  conditions  printed  in  the  catalogues. 
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Christie's 


Tuesday,  April  6th 


Seven  Pictures  from  the  Zumsteg  Collection 

The  Property  of  Mr  Gustav  Zumsteg  of  Zurich 


Berglandschaft  mit  Dorf.  by  Wassily  Kandinsky.  painted  at  Murnau  in  1908,  signed,  70  cm  by  96.5  cm. 


Christie's 


Tuesday,  April  6th 


Impressionist  and  Modern  Pictures,  Drawings  and  Sculpture 

The  Properties  of  The  Hon.  Michael  Astor,  The  late  Mrs.  William  M.  Greve,  USA 
sold  by  order  of  the  Executors,  The  late  Fletcher  Jones,  sold  by  order  of 
his  Executor,  Bank  of  America  and  others. 


Buste  de  Jeune  Fille,  by  Pierre  Auguste  Renoir,  signed,  painted  1896,  55  cm.  by  46  cm. 

Catalogue  (74  illustrations,  including  29  in  colour),  available  from  our  London  Office,  price  £3.50  post  paid 
or  from  our  New  York  Office,  price  $7.00  post  paid, 

All  sales  subject  to  the  conditions  printed  in  the  catalogues. 


Christie's 


Thursday,  March  11th 


Fine  Continental  Furniture 

The  Properties  of 
Major  Michael  Codrington 
The  Marquess  of  Hamilton 
Lt.  Col.  Sir  Rupert'Hardy,  Bt. 
Sir  Terence  Rattigan,  C.B.E. 
and  others. 


Maltese  burr-walnut  and  marquetry  bureau, 
late  18th/early  19th  century, 
140  cm.  wide,  213  cm.  high. 


Catalogue  ( 28  plates) ,  available  from  our  London  Office,  price  £135  post  void 
or  from  our  New  York  Office,  price  $3.50  post  paid  P     P  ' 

All  sales  subject  to  the  conditions  printed  in  the  catalogues. 


Christie's 


Monday,  March  22nd 


A  Fine  Collection  of  European  White  Glass  (Part  One) 


Selection  from  an  extensive  collection  of  White  Glass. 


Catalogue  (12  plates  including  I  in  colour),  available  from  our  London  Office,  price  55p.  post  paid, 
or  from  our  New  York  Office,  price  $7  post  paid. 

All  sales  subject  to  the  conditions  printed  in  the  catalogues. 
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Christie's 


Wednesday,  March  31st 


Important  English  and  Foreign  Silver 

The  Properties  of  The  Lord  Astor  of  Hever,  The  7th  Earl  of  Lucan,  sold  by  order  of  the 
Trustee  in  Bankruptcy,  The  late  Sir  Ian  Stewart  Richardson,  the  Trustees  of  the  late 
Sir  R.  V.  Sutton,  Bt.  and  others. 


Set  of  three  George  I  plain  octagonal  castors,  George  II  small  circular  punch-bowl, 

by  Edward  Vincent,  1716,  by  Robert  Calderwood,  Dublin,  1732, 

14.9  cm.  and  19  cm.  high.  19.2  cm.  diam. 


atalogue  ( 55  plates  including  J  in  colour),  available  from  our  London  Office,  price  £1.80  post  paid, 
from  our  New  York  Office,  price  $3.60  post  paid. 

II  sales  subject  to  the  conditions  printed  in  the  catalogues. 
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Christie's 


Monday,  April  5t 


Fine  and  Early  Chinese  Ceramics,  Bronzes  and  Works  of  Art 

The  Properties  of  J.  S.  Stephenson,  Esq.,  W.  N.  Kerridge  Esq.,  The  late  Mrs.  E.  D. 
Heathfield-Harrison,  The  late  Dr.  E.  P.  Andreae  and  others. 


Famille  verte  bowl, 

K'ang  Hsi  mark  and  period, 

17.5  cm.  diameter. 


Famille  rose  saucer-dish  painted  in  the  Chine: 
taste,  Yung  Cheng  six  character  mark  and  of  tH 
period,  50.5  cm.  diameter. 


Famille  verte  month  cup 
representing  the  seventh 
month,  K'ang  Hsi  mark  and 
period,  6.5  cm.  diameter. 


Saucer  dish,  reserved  white  on  a  powder  blue  ground, 
Yung  Cheng  mark  and  period,  33  cm.  diameter. 


Famille  rose  saucer-dish  vividly  painted  with  m 
flowering  and  fruiting  peach  branches,  Yung  Chjgi 
six  character  mark  within  a  double  square  and  of  lie 
period,  20.5  cm.  diameter. 


Catalogue  (70  illustrations  including  3  in  colour),  available  from  our  London  Office,  price  £2.30  post  paid, 
or  from  our  New  York  Office,  price  $4.60  post  paid. 

All  sales  subject  to  the  conditions  printed  in  the  catalogues. 


Christie's 


Wednesday,  April  14th 
at  2.30  p.m. 


Alcaraz  carpet,  16th  century,  Koum  kapour  brocaded  silk  prayer  rug,  2nd  quarter  19th  century 

3  m.  73  cm.  by  1  m.  78  cm.  1  m.  68  cm.  by  1  m.  9  cm. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  available  from  our  London  or  New  York  Offices. 
All  sales  subject  to  the  conditions  printed  in  the  catalogues. 


Our  representatives  in  America : 

New  York:  Perry  T.  Rathbone,  Christopher  Burge,  David  Hall,  Stephen  Massey 

867  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021.  Tel:  (212)  744.4017. 
Telex:  New  York  620721.  Cables:  Chriswoods.  N.Y. 

8  King  Street  St  James's  London  swiY  6QT 

Telegrams:  Christian  London  SWi    Telephone:  (01)  839  9060    Telex:  916429 


Established  in  19 18 for 
the  purpose  of  photographing 
works  of  art  for  dealers, 
collectors,  museums,  publishers, 
students  of  art  etcetera. 
Photography  for  insurance 
purposes  at  competitive  prices. 
A  vast  collection  of  top  quality 
colour  transparencies  is 
available  to  publishers  and 
authors;  details  on  request. 


10  POLLEN  STREET  W1R  9P1 1 
TEL:  01-629  7585 


Antique  hand-decorated  Adams-style 
collector's  cabinet,  England  circa  1870. 
UO  inches  wide,  20  inches  deep, 
5  feet  11  inches  high. 

W^kefidd-Scearce 
Galleries 

HISTORIC  SCIENCE  HILL 
SHELBYVILLE,  KENTUCKY  40065 
Telephone  S02  633-4382 
Member  of 

the  Art  and  Antique  Dealers  League  of  America,  Inc. 

Direct  Importers  of  British  Antique  Furniture, 
Silver,  Old  Sheffield  and  Decorative  Accessories 
Write  for  new  illustrated  catalogue,  $2 
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Lovers  of  Painting 
This  is  yourbook^^ 


"■ii.^  .   mi  i  MMWML- 

After  his  monumental  'Dictionnaire  alphabetique  et  analogique  de  la  langue  francaise'  in  7  volumes  and  'the  Dictionnaire  Universal  des  Noms  propres*  in  4  volumes 

Paul  Robert  presents 
the  Dictionnaire  Universel  de  la  Peinture. 

(6  volumes,  3  000  pages,  2  700  illustrations  in  colour). 


dictionary  which  did  not  previously  exist  in  the  French 
nguage. 

Paul  Robert  proposes  an  original  formula  allowing  everyone  to 
:tend  and  deepen  their  knowledge  of  painting. 

In  this  new  type  of  work,  at  once  dictionary  and  art  book,  are  to  be 
und  painters  and  their  works,  from  pre-history  to  our  day;  3,500 
tides  classified  in  alphabetical  order,  2,700  large  format  illustrations  in 
11  colour. 


chiaroscuro,  sfumato,  collage,  dripping  ...  it  will  enable  the  reader  to 
better  understand  how  techniques  have  evolved  since  their  origin. 

A  reference  work 

A  system  of  cross  reference  enables  you  to  locate  everything  concern- 
ing the  artist  and  his  work  and  to  reconstruct  from  a  single  article,  the 
history  of  a  movement  or  a  school.  Numerous  articles  dedicated  to  the 
world's  museums  catalogue  their  principal  wealth. 


q  all  encompassing  study  of  painting. 

n  abundant  source  of  information  is  presented  in  the  form  of  a  dictionary, 
1  original  treatment  and  very  rich  iconography  constituting  an  indispens- 
)le  synthesis.  Because  there  is  no  art  without  technique,  this  book 
j itiates  the  reader  in  the  fundamental  processes  of  painting;  detrempe. 


A  contemporary  work 

This  universal  dictionary  of  Painting  does  not  stop  at  the  Impression- 
ists. It  analyses  Pop  Art,  New  Realism  or  Conceptual  Art  with  the  same 
precision.  The  Dictionnaire  Universel  de  la  Peinture:  Painting  from  the 
whole  world  in  6  volumes. 


The  book  now  being  published  (Vol.  I  already  published,  Vol.  VI  due  to  be  published  June  1976)  is  now  being  offered  in  metropolitan  France,  until 
I  February  1976,  with  an  exceptional  reduction  of  25%,  that  is  to  say  at  1500  francs  instead  of  2000  francs. 

S.N.L.  LE  ROBERT  has  decided  to  extend  this  offer  to  all  French  reading  art  lovers  whatever  their  place  of  residence  or  nationality:  for  countries 
her  than  France,  this  privileged  subscription  offer  is  valid  until  31  March  1976. 

You  may,  by  using  one  or  the  other  of  the  coupons  below  (cut,  copy  or  photocopy  them)  either  subscribe  directly  or  request  documentation.  Send  to 
N.L.  LE  ROBERT,  107  avenue  Parmentier  -  7501 1  Paris  (France). 


SUBSCRIPTION  ORDER 

(conditions  valid  until  31  March  1976) 

I,  the  undersigned   


Complete  address 


Wish  to  subscribe  to  6  volumes  of  Dictionnaire  Universel  de  la 
Peinture.  Herewith  please  find  my  bank  cheque  payable  to  S.N.L. 
LE  ROBERT  for  ; 

1500  French  francs  or  £170.00  sterling  or  $350.00  U.S.  dollars, 
(post  paid,  except  if  Air  Mail  is  requested  by  the  subscriber.  Taxes 
and  custom  duties  where  applicable,  to  be  paid  by  client.) 

Signature 


REQUEST  FOR  DOCUMENTATION 

I,  the  undersigned   *  


Complete  address 


Wish  to  receive,  free  of  charge  and  without  any  obligation  on  my 
part,  full  documentation  in  colour,  in  the  French  language,  of 
Dictionnaire  Universel  de  la  Peinture. 


Signature 


THE  YEAR'S  MOST  IMPORTANT  AND  ORIGINAL 
STUDY  OF  ORIENTAL  ART 

SHUMGB 

THE  ARTCF  LOVE  IX  JAPAN 

Tom  and  Mary  Anne  Evans 


A 


PADDI NGTON 
PRESS  LTD 


231  THE  VALE 
LONDON  W3  70S 
TELEPHONE  01-724  0787 


8l"x  11  "(213x279  mm)- 

Hard  cover  and  slip  case  • 

16  pp  x  4  colour  • 

Over  175  illustrations  •  304  pp 

£12.95- 


Shunga  is  the  most  authoritative 
full-length  study  in  English  of  the 
erotic  art  of  Japan  from  the 
seventeenth  to  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  contains  a  full  visual 
record  of  this  hitherto  suppressed 
genre  which  inspired  some  of  the 
most  famous  Japanese  artists, 
including  Moronobu,  Harunobu, 
Utamaro  and  Hokusai.  Shunga  is 
beautifully  presented  in  a  quality 
slip  case  in  the  form  of  a  Japanese 
'pillow  book',  with  16  pages  of 
colour  and  175  black  and  white 
illustrations.  The  plates  are  a  unique 
selection,  the  result  of  five  years' 
research  in  private  collections, 
museums  and  galleries  throughout 
the  world.  They  provide  an 
indispensable  work  of  reference 
for  historians  and  antiquarians.  The 
text  combines  full  art-historical 
discussion  with  a  popular 
introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
Japanese  society  which  made 
possible  the  flowering  of  a  sexual 
sub-culture.  Shunga  is  a  major 
study  of  a  corpus  of  erotic  art  that  in 
quality  and  consistency  has  no 
parallel  either  in  East  or  West. 


RENAISSANCE 

'An  exceptional  wax  polish'  sold  in  association  with 
the  Connoisseur  Magazine 

Renaissance  is  a  professional  blend  of  refined  fossil-origin  waxes 
with  unique  cleaning  and  protective  qualities.  It  is  already  used 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  by  discriminating  experts.  This 
superlative  wax  polish  revives  and  protects  all  surfaces,  gently 
lifting  the  grime  of  antiquity  and  leaving  a  finish  delightful  to  see 
and  touch.  The  surface  glows  with  repeated  applications. 
With  the  consent  of  the  British  Museum,  acknowledged  leader 
in  conservation  research,  the  polish  is  now  being  made  available 
to  the  public. 

Price  per  can,  including  packing, 
postage  and  (in  U.K.  only)  VAT 
U.S.A.  -  Air  Mail:  $7.50 

-  Surface  Mail  $6.00 
Canada   Air  Mail:  $8.40 

-  Surface  Mail  $6.00 
U.K.  Only  £1.95 
Europe  £2.50 
Australia  -  Air  Mail:  £4.60 

Surface  Mail:  £2.50 

For  quantities  of  six  or  more  deduct  10%  overall. 

Order  Form:  To  The  Connoisseur,  Chestergate  House,  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road. 
London,  SW1V  1HF.  (Reg.  Office.  Reg.  No.  112955  England). 

Please  send  me  by  airmail/surface  mail:  cans  of 

Renaissance  Wax  Polish  at  each,  less  10 %  overall  deduction 

on  six  or  more  cans.  I  enclose  total  payment  of:  

Mr/ Mrs/ Miss  

Address   


Cheques  I  money  orders  should  he  made  payable  to  THE  CONNOISSEUR 


%A  EXHIBITION 

AN  AGE  OF  TASTE 


The  18th  and  19th  Century 
Watercolour  in  its  setting 

Gerald  M.  Norman 

8  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W.  1.    Tel :  01-839  7595 

Exhibition  16th  -  31st  March 
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h,  A00m 


\NTEEN  OF 
SILVER 

RISING  72  PIECES 
FULLY  SIGNED 

in  original  wood  case 


300ns  s  inches 
t Spoons  6i  inches 
oons  6  inches 
•orks  SI  inches 
I  Forks    6i inches 


ition  of '"The  Art  of  Carl  Fabcrge' 
•th  Snowman 

,0)  has  been  reprinted  and  is  now 
Book  Shops  and  at 


iBOUT  TO  SELL  When  you  sell  to  us,  the  sum  wc  offer 
I  nount  you  receive  without  any  deduction  whatsoever,    whereas  some  of  our 

I  s  are  now,  in  effect,  taking  18.18%  from  you  the  seller  in  addition  to  their  usual  incidental  charges. 


34  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass  02106 


The  genius  of  light  and  water... 

TURNER: 

Paintings,  Watercolors,  Prints  and  Drawings 
by  Luke  Herrmann 

Here,  commemorating  the  200th  anniversary  of  his  birth, 
is  the  largest  single  group  of  Turner's  work  ever  published. 
The  190  plates,  48  in  full  color,  plus  the  up-to-date  research 
of  Professor  Herrmann,  "reinforce  the  conviction  that 
his  true  genius  was  his  spontaneous,  intuitive  way 
of  'thinking  in  color.'  "—Publishers  Weekly 

S37.5C  at  all  bookstores,  or  from  2r*| 

N€W  YORK  GRAPHIC  SOCI€TY 


Mayorcas  Ltd. 


Member  of  the  BAD  A  Ltd. 


ENGLISH  (Soho)  Floral  Tapestry  picture,  second 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  c.  1735;  design 
of  flower  spray  in  contemporary  vase,  probably 
April  from  the  'Months'  by  Robert  Furber;  finely  & 
colourfully  woven  against  a  "tabac  d'espagne" 
ground;  framed  in  original  carved  mahogany.  In 
superb  condition,  measuring  33"x24i"  (84  cms 
x  62  cms).  *Vide:  Origins  of  Chintz,  by  J.  Irwin  & 
K.  B.  Brett  (London  HMSO  1970)  fig  43  et  seq. 

38  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's 

London  S.W.I.      Telephone:  01-629  4195 


NEW  YORK'S 
EXPANDED 
ORIGINAL 
ANTIQUES 
I  CENTER 
E.53  to 
E.54ST. 

106 

I  SHOPS 


The 
Antiques 


Free 
I  Admission' 

Tues-Sat  10  30-530 
Sun  12-6  Closed  Mon 
415E53St/410E54St 
t  (enter  eitherside) 
486  0941 


The 
Antiques 
Renter  of 
America 
Inc. 
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LOUIS  XIII  WALNUT  SETTEE   .   LENGTH  5' 1 0"  HEIGHT  3' 9' 


EARLY  FURNITURE 
ORIENTAL  AND  EUROPEAN 
WORKS  OF  ART 


TELEPHONE:  01  -499  2858 
CABLES:  BARGRO,  LONDON  W.1 


112  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON  W1Y  5HE 
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sSamh  ^Miriam  ^eale 

\ZS  (1800-1885) 


Sarah  Miriam  Peale. 
"Still  Life."  oil  on  wood. 
11%  x  16  inches, 
signed  and  dated  lower  right: 
"Sarah  M  Peale  1822" 

The  youngest  daughter  of 
James  Peale  and  considered  the 
best  and  most  professional  of 
the  Peale  women  painters, 
Sarah  Miriam  Peale  was  born 
in  Philadelphia  and  studied 
painting  there  with  her  father 
and  her  uncle,  Charles  Willson 
Peale.  Later  in  her  life  she  lived 
in  Baltimore  and  St.  Louis  be- 
fore returning  to  Philadelphia. 
She  is  best  known  for  her  por- 
traits and  still  lifes. 


Kennedy  Galleries  is  proud  to  offer  for  sale  this  important  work  of  art 

Kfmned) 1  Qallerks  40  WsiSt,  5th  Floor n  y  10019  (2121541-mo 


H.  S.  WELLBY 

Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver  Paintings 


A  silver  mounted  Serpentine  tankard 
FLEMISH  c.  1610 
Height:  13.5  cm.  (5^  in.) 

16c  Grafton  Street,  London,  Wl 

Telephone:  01-493  1597 


Rare  green  garnets 


in  an  Art  Deco  setting 


Tliis  unusual  platinum  brooch  from 
about  1930  is  set  with  diamonds  and 
green  garnets,  the  largest  of  which  weighs 
1.84  carats.  It  is  one  of  a  number  of  interesting 
pieces  now  on  view  at  One  Burlington  Gardens. 


HANCOCKS 

&  CO  (JEWELLERS)  LTD  •  EST 


1  BURLINGTON  GARDENS  •  LONDON  W1X2HP    01-493  8904 
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Right 

ry  unusual  Sheraton 
period  sofa-table  in 
oak  of  a  soft  faded 
colour.  Circa  1790. 

Height  27  i  inches 
Depth  22  inches 
h  flaps  up  68  inches 
ipsdown  41  i  inches 


Left 

A  rare  and  elegant  sofa-table 
by  John  McLean.  The  table 
in  faded  rosewood,  cross- 
banded  in  satinwood  and 
retaining  its  original  gilt 
brass  mouldings.  Circa  1795. 

Height  28£  inches 
Length  flaps  up  54^  inches 
Length  flaps  down  35i  inches 
Depth  24i  inches 


8-10  HANS  ROAD.  KN1GHTSBRIDGE,  LONDON.  S.W.3 
Telephone :  01-589  5266 
Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association 


Sotheby's 

Thursday,  18th  March,  at  1 1  am 


MEDIEVAL,  RENAISSANCE 
AND  BAROQUE  WORKS  OF  ART 


An  altar  piece  consisting  of  middle  German  polychrome  and  wood  A  rare  Nuremberg  wood  relief  of  Christ  a  man  of  sorrows  and  the 

relief  of  the  Pentecost  H  inked  by  Tirolean  painted  doors,  early  16th  mourning  Virgin,  c.  1520,  57.2  by  69.3  cm.  (22J  by  27]  inches) 

century,  130.8  by  m  cm.  overali  (51I  by  43  f  inches) 


An  Augsburg  house  altar  in  silver  and  ebony,  two  plaques  by 
Jeremiah  Gilg,  probably  assembled  by  Hans  Jakob  Bair, 
early  17th  century,  73  cm.  (28 J  inches) 


A  Neapolitan  tortoiscshell  and  gold  pique  ewer  and  basin,  c.  1 720,1 
basin  37  cm.      J  inches),  ewer  22.3  cm.  (8 f  inches) 


Sotheby's 

Wednesday,  24th  March,  at  11  am 


IMPORTANT  OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS 


Sotheby's 

Wednesday,  31st  March,  at  11  am 


FINE  SEVENTEENTH,  EIGHTEENTH  AND  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY  ENGLISH  PAINTINGS 

the  property  of  Her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Alice,  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  G.C.B.,  C.I.,  G.C.V.O.,  G.B.E., 

and  other  owners 


Thomas  Gainsborough,  R.A.,  A  Wooded  landscape  with  a  Farm  Cart, 
61  by  73.5  cm.  (24  by  29  inches) 


i 


Sir  John  Baptist  Medina,  John,  the  First  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  and  his  Family, 
135-5  by  178  cm.  (53}  by  70  inches) 


Sotheby's 

Thursday,  1st  April,  at  2.30  pm 


IMPORTANT  EIGHTEENTH  AND  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 
ENGLISH  DRAWINGS  AND  WATERCOLOURS 


Sotheby's 

Wednesday,  7th  April,  at  1 1  am 


IMPORTANT  IMPRESSIONIST  AND  MODERN 
PAINTINGS  AND  SCULPTURE 

including  the  property  of  Jean  and  Henry  Dauberville,  from  the  Bernheim-Jeune  Family  Collection, 

and  other  owners 


Alfred  Sislcy,  La  Seine  a  Bougival  a\t  Printemps,  signed  and  dated  '76, 
46  by  61.5  cm  (18  J  by  24}  inches) 
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Sotheby's 

Wednesday,  7th  April,  at  11  am 


Sotheby's 

Tuesday,  6th  April,  at  10.30  am 


IMPORTANT  CHINESE  CERAMICS,  BRONZES  AND 

WORKS  OF  ART 

the  property  of  John  D.  Green,  Esq.,  Robert  Bourne,  Esq.,  Dr.  Gunnar  O.  C.  Santesson, 

and  other  owners 


A  doublc-sidcd  bronze  pole  finial,  Shang/early  Western  Chou  Dynasty, 
15  cm.  high  (si  inches),  10  cm.  wide  (4  inches) 


Si    The  Connoisseur.  March,  IQ76 


Sotheby's 

Tuesday,  6th  April,  at  10.30  am 


A  15th  century  blue  and  white  dragon  bowl,  six  character  mark  of  Ch'eng  Hua  within  a  double  circle  and 

of  the  period,  18.4  cm.  wide  (7  J  inches) 


Sotheby's  IslamicWeek 


Monday,  12th  April,  at  11  am 

IMPORTANT 
ORIENTAL  MANUSCRIPTS 
AND  MINIATURES 

from  the  Hagop  Kevorkian  Fund 
Monday,  12th  April,  at  2.30  pm 

ISLAMIC  CERAMICS, 
METALWORK,  ARMS  AND 
ARMOUR,  QAJAR  ENAMELS 
AND  OTHER  ISLAMIC 
WORKS  OF  ART 

also 

A  SASSANIAN  GLASS  BEAKER 


Tuesday,  13th  April,  at  10.30  am 

FINE  MINIATURES, 
MANUSCRIPTS  AND  QAJAR 
PAINTINGS 

Wednesday,  14th  April,  at  11  am 

EUROPEAN  PAINTINGS, 
PRINTS  AND  PHOTOGRAPHS 
OF 

MIDDLE  EASTERN  INTEREST 

Wednesday,  14th  April,  at  9.30  pm 

ISLAMIC  CARPETS 
FROM  THE  SIXTEENTH  TO 
THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 


A  Sassanian  glass  beaker,  7th/Sth  century,  19  cm.  (7^  inches) 


S-f    The  Connoisseur,  March.  1976 


Sotheby's  IslamicWeek 

Wednesday,  14th  April,  at  9.30  pm 


A  17th  century  Kuba  dragon  carpet,  325  by  170  cm. 
(10  feet  8  inches  by  5  feet  7  inches) 
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Sotheby's  Belgravia 

19  Motcomb  Street,  London  SWiX  8LB    Telephone:  01-235  43 11    Telegrams:  Gavel,  London    Telex:  London  24454 

Tuesday,  23  rd  March,  at  11  am 


ARCHITECTURAL  DESIGNS  AND  DRAWINGS 

including  the  Collection  of  Pre-Raphaelite  stained  glass  designs  and  cartoons 
belonging  to  James  Powell  &  Sons  (now  known  as  Whitefriars  Glass  Ltd.) 


Philip  Webb,  The  Birds  and  th 
Fishes,  I 864,  pen  and  brown 
ink  and  coloured  wash,  Rose 
Window,  All  Saints,  Selsley, 
Gloucestershire,  64.8  cm. 
diameter  (25.I  inches) 


Sir  Edward 
Burnc-jones,  Tree  of 
Jesse,  stained  glass 
window,  1860-61, 
233.5  x  91  cm. 
(92]  x  36  inches) 


Sotheby  Parke  Bemet.  newyork 

980  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  I002I    Telephone:  212-472  3400    Telegrams:  Parkgal,  New  York    Telex:  New  York  232643 

Tuesday,  6th  April,  at  2  pm 

1  THE  RENOWNED  COLLECTION  OF  EARLY 

WEDGWOOD  POTTERY  FORMED  BY 
MR.  AND  MRS.  MILTON  MILESTONE 

Part  II 

reputed  to  be  the  largest  collection  of  variegated  wares  in  private  possessior 
Included  are  rare  examples  of  black  basaltes,  jasper  ware,  caneware,  and  othe 
bodies.  This  sale  also  includes  a  large  number  of  cameos,  portrait  medallion 

and  mythological  plaques 


On  view  from  Thursday,  1st  April 


A  Wedgwood  and  Bentley  porphyry  vase 
and  cover,  1768-80,  43.1  cm.  high 
(17  inches) 


Illustrated  catalogue  S8  by  mail.  Order  catalogue  by  sale  no.  3855  with  a  cheque  or  money  ordei 
payable  in  U.S.  dollars  and  drawn  on  a  United  States  bank  or  one  of  its  branches. 
Part  one  catalogue  available  S8  by  mail,  order  by  sale  no.  3825 


Catalogue  available  from  Sotheby  Parke  Bernct  Inc.,  7660  Beverly  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California  90036,  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  &  Co., 
34-35  New  Bond  Street,  London  Wi  A  2AA  and  from  representatives  in  Amsterdam,  Boston,  Brussels,  Buenos  Aires,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Florence,  HouslX 
Iran,  Johannesburg,  Madrid,  Melbourne,  Milan,  Monaco,  Munich,  Paris,  Rio  dc  Janeiro,  Stockholm,  Toronto  and  Zurich 


Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  newyork 

980  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021    Telephone:  (212)  472  3400    Telegrams:  Parkgal,  New  York    Telex:  New  York  232643 

Saturday,  20th  March,  at  2  pm 


FINE  CHINESE  CERAMICS, 


BRONZES 


AND  WORKS  OF  ART 


On  view  from  Saturday,  13  th  March 


A  Clair-de-Lune  Mci  P'ing,  K'ang  Hsi  mark  and  period, 
21  cm.  high  (8 1  inches) 


A  rare  Wu  Ts'ai  fish  jar,  Chia  Ching  mark  and  period, 
39.4  cm.  diameter  (1 5 i  inches) 


A  very  rare  glazed  pottery  pilgrim  flask  (Pien  Hu),  late  6th  century, 
16.2  cm.  high  (6$  inches) 


strated  catalogue  S7  by  mail.  Order  catalogue  by  sale  no.  3849  with  cheque  or  money  order  payable  in  U.S.  dollars  and  drawn  on  a  United  States  bank 

or  one  of  its  branches 

Catalogue  available  from  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  Inc.,  7660  Beverly  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California  90036,  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  &  Co., 
35  New  Bond  Street,  London  Wi  A  2AA  and  from  representatives  in  Amsterdam,  Boston,  Brussels,  Buenos  Aires,  Dublin,  Edinburgh.  Florence,  Houston, 
Iran,  Johannesburg,  Madrid,  Melbourne.  Milan.  Monaco.  Munich,  Paris,  Rio  dc  Janeiro,  Stockholm,  Toronto  and  Zurich 


Sotheby  Parke  Bernet.  newyork 

980  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021    Telephone:  (212)  472  3400    Telegrams:  Parkgal,  New  York    Telex:  New  York  232643 

Friday,  2nd  April,  at  10.15  am  and  2  pm 


NINETEENTH  CENTURY  EUROPEAN  PAINTINGS 

On  view  from  Saturday,  27th  March 


Carl  Morgenstern,  A  Riverside  Town,  signed  and  dated  1850, 
47  by  73.5  cm.  (i8i  by  29  inches) 


Montague  Dawson,  The  Frisco  Clipper,  signed, 
91.5  by  61  cm.  (36  by  24  inches) 


Georges  Clairin,  A  Fete,  signed,  95  by  113  cm.  (37 J  by  44J  inches) 


Johan  Mari  Ten  Kate.  ///  the  Sculpture  Gallery,  signed  and 
dated  '83,  oil  on  panel,  75  by  50  cm.  (29^  by  19  J  inches) 


Illustrated  catalogue  S7  by  mail.  Order  catalogue  by  sale  no.  3853  with  cheque  or  money  order  payable  in  U.S.  dollars  and  drawn  on  a  United  States  ba: 

or  one  of  its  branches 

Catalogue  available  from  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  Inc.,  7660  Beverly  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California  90036,  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  &  Co., 
34-35  New  Bond  Street,  London  WiA  2AA  and  from  representatives  in  Amsterdam,  Boston,  Brussels,  Buenos  Aires,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Florence,  Housti, 
Iran,  Johannesburg,  Madrid,  Melbourne,  Milan,  Monaco,  Munich,  Paris,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Stockholm,  Toronto  and  Zurich 


Sotheby's 


will  hold  the  following  sales  in  March  on  view  at  least  three  days  prior     all  catalogues  post  free 


Monday,  ist  March.at  n  am 
Valuable  English  Printed  Books 

Wednesday,  3rd  March,  at  n  am 

eighteenth,  Nineteenth  and 
Twentieth  Century  English  and 
Zontinental  Paintings 

Wednesday,  3rd  March,  at  11  am, 
t  Belgravia 

inglish  Furniture  and  Works  of 
^rt,  European  Clocks  and 
Jronzes 

ridav,  sth  March,  at  1 1  am 

Continental  and  Oriental 
nrniture,  Works  of  Art, 
"apestries,  Rugs  and  Carpets 

uesday,  9th  March,  at  1 1  am 
'hinese  Ceramics  and  Works 
I  f  Art 

"uesday,  9th  March,  at  1 1  am, 
t  Belgravia 

ine  Victorian  Paintings, 
hrawings  and  Watercolours 

Wednesday,  10th  March,  at  11  am 

ipanese  Swords,  Armour  and 
word  Fittings 

1  Wednesday,  10th  March,  at  n  am 

npressionist  and  Modern 
aintings,  Drawings  and 
Watercolours 

'  hursday,  nth  March,  at  n  am 

nglish  and  Foreign  Silver  and 
late 

Lriday,  nth  March,  at  10.30  am, 
f :  Belgravia 

ine  and  Rare  Wines,  Spirits  and 
intage  Port 

fl  riday,  12th  March,  at  1 1  am 

nglish  Furniture,  Rugs  and 
arpets 

i  londay,  15  th  March 

, <d  following  day,  at  n  am 

!  he  Magnificent  Botanical 
I  ibrary  of  the  Stiftung  Fur 
■  otanik,  Vaduz,  Liechtenstein 

ollected  by  the  late  Arpad  Plesch 
i  irt  III  Q-Z  Plus  Addenda 


Monday,  15th  March,  at  2. 30  pm 
Antiquities 

Sothcby  Mak  van  Waay  B.V., 
Rokin  102,  Amsterdam  C. 

Monday,  15th  March 
for  one  week 

Paintings,  Chinese  Porcelain, 
European  Ceramics,  Glass, 
Works  of  Art,  Rugs  and 
Carpets  and  Furniture 

(over  3,000  lots) 

On  view  from  Friday,  12th  to 
Sunday,  14th  March 


Tuesday,  16th  March,  at  1 1  am 

Continental  Pottery  and 
Porcelain 

Sotheby  Parke  Bernet 

South  Africa  (Pty)  Ltd. 

P.O.  Box  31010,  Braamfontein, 

Johannesburg 

to  be  sold  at  the  Carlton  Hotel, 
Johannesburg 

Tuesday,  16th  March, 
at  10  am  and  2.30  pm 
Africana  and  Other  South 
African  Books 

Wednesday,  17th  March, 
at  2  pm 

Important  Africana  and  South 
African  Paintings, 
Watercolours  and  Sculpture 

Thursday,  1  Sth  March, 

at  11.30  am 

Rugs  and  Carpets 

Thursday,  18th  March, 
at  2.30  pm 

Important  Cape,  English  and 
Dutch  Silver 

On  view  from  12th  to  16th  March, 
9  am  to  6  pm  (excluding  Sunday 
14th),  Saturday,  9  am  to  1  pm 


Wednesday,  17th  March, 
at  11  am  and  2.30  pm 

Modern  British  Drawings, 
Paintings  and  Sculpture 

Thursday,  1 8th  March,  at  10.30  am, 
at  Belgravia 

Pot  Lids,  Fairings,  Goss, 
Staffordshire  Wares  and 
Portrait  Figures 

Thursday,  1  Sth  March,  at  1 1  am 
English  and  Foreign  Silver  and 
Plate 


Thursday,  r  Sth  March,  at  11  am 

Medieval,  Renaissance  and 
Baroque  Works  of  Art 

Thursday,  18th  March 
and  following  day,  at  1  pm 
at  115  Chancery  Lane 
(Hodgson's  Rooms), 
London  WC2A  iPX 

Printed  Books 

Friday,  19th  March,  at  11  am 

English  Furniture,  Rugs  and 
Carpets 

Friday,  19th  March, 

at  1 1  am  and  2.30  pm,  at  Belgravia 

Photographic  Images  and 
Related  Material 

Monday,  22nd  March, 
and  following  day,  at  n  am 

Printed  Books 

the  property  of  the  late 
Dr.  A.N.  L.  Munby 

Monday,  22nd  March,  at  11  am 

Good  Clocks,  Scientific 
Instruments  and  Watches 

Tuesday,  23rd  March,  at  n  am 
Chinese  Ceramics  and  Works  of 
Art 

Tuesday,  23  rd  March,  at  1 1  am, 
at  Belgravia 

Architectural  Designs  and 
Drawings 

Wednesday,  24th  March, 
at  11  am  and  2.30  pm 

Printed  Books  mainly  relating  to 
Bibliography  and  Typography 

the  property  of  the  late 
John  Carter,  C.B.E. 

Wednesday,  24th  March,  at  10.30  am 

Fine  Wines  Lying  Overseas  and 
In  Bond  England 

Wednesday,  24th  March,  at  1 1  am 
Important  Old  Master  Paintings 

Thursday,  25th  March,  at  10.30  am 
Fine  Jewels 

Thursday,  25th  March, 
at  1 1  am  and  2.30  pm 

Important  Old  Master 
Engravings,  Etchings  and 
Woodcuts 


Thursday,  25th  March,  at  n  am, 
at  Belgravia 

English  and  Foreign  Silver  and 
Plated  Wares  and  Objects  of 
Vertu, 1825-1970 

Friday,  26th  March,  at  1 1  am 
Furniture,  Rugs  and  Carpets 

Friday,  26th  March,  at  1 1  am 
Fine  Old  Master  Drawings 

Monday,  29th  March 

and  following  day,  at  1 1  am 

Printed  Books 

Monday,  29th  March,  at  1 1  am 

Good  English  and  Continental 
Portrait  Miniatures  and  Objects 
ofVertu 

Monday,  29th  March,  at  2.30  pm 
Russian  and  Greek  Icons 

Tuesday,  30th  March,  at  10.30  am 
A  Collection  of  Worcester 
Porcelain 

Tuesday,  30th  March,  at  n  am, 
at  Belgravia 

Victorian  Paintings,  Drawings 
and  Watercolours 

Wednesday,  3  ist  March, 
at  10.30  am  and  2  pm 

Ancient  and  Foreign  Coins  in 
Gold,  Silver  and  Bronze 

Wednesday,  31st  March,  at  n  am 

Fine  Seventeenth,  Eighteenth 
and  Nineteenth  Century 
English  Paintings 

Wednesday,  3  ist  March,  at  1 1  am, 
at  Belgravia 

Decorative  Arts,  1880-1950, 
Including  Arts  and  Crafts, 
Art  Nouveau  and  Art  Deco 


Sotheby's  of  London  s.r.l. 

Palazzo  Capponi, 
Via  Gino  Capponi  26, 
Florence  5012 1 

Tuesday,  6th  April 
and  following  day 

Old  Master  Paintings, 
Old  Master  and  Nineteenth 
Century  Drawings  and  a 
Group  of  Drawings  and 
Paintings  by  G.  B.  Bison 

Thursday,  8th  April 
and  following  day 

An  Interesting  Collection  of 
Italian  Maiolica 
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WILDENSTEIN 

An  Exhibition  of 
SCULPTURE  AND  DRAWINGS 

HUBERT  YENCESSE 

1  lth  -  31st  March 

Weekdays  10  -  5.30  Saturdays  10  -  12.30 

147  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  Wl 


Happy  and  kumfi  I  shall  be 
Gander  and  White  him  packee  me 


Chien  Lung  Coromandel 
screen  we  have  packed  and 
shipped  to  the  U.S.A.  at  the 
instructions  of  Asprey  &  Co. 
Ltd.  to  whom  our  thanks  are 
due  for  permission  to 
publish  this  photograph. 


ANTIQUES,  FURNITURE 
&  WORKS  OF  ART 
PACKED  &  SHIPPED 
to  all  parts  of  the  World 


OVERSEAS  HOUSEHOLD 
REMOVAL 
CONTAINER  GROUPAGE 
SERVICE 

to  East  &  West  Coast  U.S.A. 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD. 

EMPRESS  PLACE.  LILLIE  ROAD.  LONDON  SW6  ITT 
01-381  081 1  2  3  Telex  91 7  434 


Hunnisett  &  Newell  Ltd. 


Tel:  STEYNING  (0903)  813268 
Telex:  858455 


RARE  EARLY 
PERIOD  FURNITURE 


A  magnificent  William  &  Mary  'Oyster'  walnut  cabinet 
on  stand  of  small  proportions  and  beautiful  golden 
colour.  The  piece  is  in  collectors'  state  including  its 
original  stand. 

WE  HAVE  ON  DISPLAY 
A  PINE  SELECTION  OF  RARE  WALNUT  PERIOD  FURNITURE 

29  High  Street,  Steyning,  Sussex 
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2nd.  Silver  and  Plato. 

3rd.  Selected  Watercolours. 

4th.  English  and  Continental 
Furniture. 

4th.   Selected  Paintings. 

5th.  Porcelain 
and  Works  of  Art. 


Bonhams  March  Sales 
at  the  Montpelier  Galleries 


8.  Pamni.  Classical  figures 
mgst  ruins.  Oil  on  canvas, 
x 54"  (964  x  1368  mm), 
te  sold  Thursday  25th  March. 


9th.   Fine  Wines,  rare  and 
more  recent  vintage  port. 

10th.  Fine  Furs. 

nth.  English  and  Continental 
Furniture. 

nth.  17th,  1 8th  &  19th  Century 
European  Paintings. 

12th.  Porcelain 
and  \\  orks  of  Art. 

16th.  Silver  and  Plate. 

17th.  Watercolours, 
Drawings  and  Prints. 

iSth.  English  and  Continental 
Furniture. 

19th.  Porcelain 
and  \\  orks  of  Art. 

24th.  Bygones, 

Arms  and  Armour,Textiles 

and  \  ictoriana. 

25th.  English  and  Continental 
Furniture. 

25th.  Old  Master  Paintings. 

26th.  Porcelain 
and  Works  of  Art. 

30th.  Silver  and  Plate. 

31st.  W  atercolours, 
Drawings  and  Prints. 


All  sales  start  at  nam. 

I  ietping  two  days  prior  to  sale 


C.  G.  Shutz.  Continental  river 
landscape.  Oil  on  canvas, 
j 3"  x  18"  (j2g  x  456  mm). 
And  companion  piece  (a  pair). 
To  he  sold  Thursday  25th  March. 


16th  Century  Flemish, 

Figures feastingand  merrymaking. 

Oil  on  canvas.  44"  x$8" 

( ioi8x  1472  mm). 

To  he  sold  Thursday  25th  March. 


W.  &  F.  C.  BONHAM  AND 
SONS  LIMITED 
Montpelier  St,  Knightshridge, 
London  SW7  iHH. 
Telephone  01-584  9161 . 


8  Atholl  Crescent,  Perth. 
Telephone  Perth  (0738)  32302/3. 

Rue  Pedro-Meylan  1,  Geneva, 
Switzerland.  Telephone  36  60  92. 


Norman  Adams  Ltd. 

8-10  Hans  Road,  Knightsbridgc,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  5266 

Fine  18th  Century  English  furniture  and 
Works  of  Art 

Thos.  Agnew  &  Sons  Ltd. 

43  Old  Bond  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-629  6176 

Paintings,  Watercolours,  Drawings  and 
Engravings  oj  all  Schools 

Maria  Andipa's  Icon  Gallery 

162  Walton  Street,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  2371 

Byzantine,  Greek,  Russian,  Ethiopian  &  Syrian 
Icons  14th  to  igth  Century 

Algernon  Asprey  Ltd. 

27  Bruton  Street,  London  wix  8ha 
Tel :  01-629  2608,  Telex:  21 142 

Fine  antique  furniture,  clocks  and  silver ; 
specially  designed  modern  jewellery  and 
presentation  items;  interior  furnishing 

Bentley  &  Co. 

65  New  Bond  Street,  London  wiy  9DF 
Tel:  01-629  065 1  /0325 

Antique  Jewels,  Antique  watches,  Jewelled  objects 
of  Art,  Russian  enamels 

Bluett  &  Sons  Ltd. 

48  Davies  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-629  4018/3397 

Oriental  Ceramics  and  Works  oj  Art 
Brod  Gallery 

24  St.  James's  Street,  London  sw  1 
Tel:  01-839  3871 

Fine  Paintings  and  Drawings 

W.  G.  T.  Burne 

11  Elystan  Street,  London  s w  3 
Tel:  01-589  6074 

English  and  Irish  glass  chandeliers,  candelabra,  etc. 
Carrington 

130  Regent  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-734  3727 

Antique  and  Modem  Silver,  Military  Silver  and 
badge  brooches 

Clarges  Fine  Art 

5th  floor,  1  Hanover  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-4370986 

Watercolours,  Drawings,  Oil  Paintings, 
British  School  igth  and  20th  centuries 
BY  APPOINTMENT 

Colnaghi 

14  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-491  7408 

Fine  old  master  paintings,  drawings  and  prints 


Crane  Arts 

321  Kings  Road,  London  SW3,  Tel:  01-352  5857 

English  and  American  Primitive  paintings, 
Modern  naives 

Crane  Kalman  Gallery 

178  Brompton  Road,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-584  7566 

20th  century  master  painters  of  merit  (but 
neglected)  younger  British  artists 

Fernandes  &  Marche 

17  Motcomb  Street,  Belgrave  Square, 
London  swi,  Tel:  01-235  °773 

iSth  Century  Furniture,  English  gilt-wood  mirrors 
and  tables 

Fine  Art  Society 

148  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5n6 

British  Art  of  the  18th  to  20th  centuries, 
Paintings,  Watercolours,  Drawings  and 
Sculpture 

Fischer  Fine  Arts  Ltd. 

30  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  3942 

20th  century  masters  and  contemporary  paintings 
and  drawings 

S.  Franses 

71  Knightsbridgc,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  1888 

Oriental  and  European  carpets,  tapestries  and 
works  oj  art 

Frost  &  Reed  Ltd. 

41  New  Bond  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-629  M57 

18th- igth  century,  English  and  Dutch  Paintings, 
Contemporary  English  and  Modern  French 
Paintings 

Fry  Gallery 

58 Jcrmyn  Street,  St. James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-493  4496,  Cables:  Fryart,  London 

English  Watercolours  and  Drawings  of  the 
1 8th  and  1  gth  centuries 

Christopher  Gibbs  Ltd. 

118  New  Bond  Street,  London  wiy  9AB 
Tel:  01-629  2008/9 

Works  of  Art  and  Fine  Paintings 

Richard  Green  (Fine  Paintings) 

44  Dover  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-493  7997 

18th  and  igth  Century  English  Paintings. 
17th  and  18th  Century  Dutch,  Flemish  and 
Italian. 

1  yth  to  1  gth  Century  European  Paintings 


Halcyon  Days  Ltd. 

14  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square, 
London,  wiy  iaa 

1 8th  and  early  igth  Century  English  enamels. 
Sole  U.K.  stockists  of  modern 
Bilston  Enamel  Boxes,  having  m 
revived  the  craft  in  lgjo. 

Hazlitt  Gallery  Ltd. 

4  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  6821 

Italian  17th  and  18th  Century  Paintings, 
French  Paintings  of  the  Barbizon  School 

Heim  Gallery 

59jermyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-493  0688 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Sculptures 

Hennell,  Frazer  &  Haws  Ltd. 

1  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square, 
London  wiy  2NY.  Tel:  01-499  30 11 

Antique  and  modern  jewellery  and  silver,  domestic 
silver  by  the  Hennells from  1 757 

Edwin  H.  Herzog 

49  Brook  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-629  546o 

Fine  1 8th  Century  English  furniture 
and  Works  oj  Art 

Hollingshead  &  Co. 

783  Fulham  Road,  sw6 
Tel:  01-385  8519 

Marble  and  Wood  Fireplaces  and  Grates,  Largest 
selection  in  London.  Marble  Slips  and  Hearths. 
Renovation  works  undertaken 

Holmes 

29  Old  Bond  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-493  1394 

Jewellery,  Antique,  Victorian  and fine  modern 
silver 

George  Horan  (Oriental  Antiques)  Ltd 

28  St.  Christopher's  Place,  Wigmore  Street, 
London  wi,  Tel:  01-935  7359  (01-622  5968 
after  7  p.m.) 

By  Appointment  Suppliers  to  the  Corps  j 
Diplomatique. 

Oriental  ceramics,  bronzes,  jade,  paintings, 
carvings,  etc. 

Alan  Jacobs 

15  Motcomb  Street,  Belgrave  Square, 
London  swi,  Tel:  01-235  5944 

Specialising  in  1 jth  Century  Dutch  and  Flemish 
Old  Master  Paintings  and  Drawings 

William  Job 

84-86  Pimlico  Road,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-730  7374 

Works  of  Art,  English  Oak,  cottage 
furniture,  treen 


Oscar  &  Peter  Johnson 

Lowndes  Lodge  Gallery,  27  Lowndes  Street, 

London  swi,  Tel:  01-235  6464 

Specialists  in  English  Paintings  oj  the  1  8th  and  1  gth 

centuries 

H.  W.  Keil 

27  Mount  Street,  Mayfair,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-629  6448 

Specialists  in  Fine  Oak  ami  Walnut  Furniture 

E.  &  C.  T.  Koopman  &  Son  Ltd. 

53-65  Chancery  Lane,  London  WC2 

Tel:  01-242  7624 

and  at  John  DaJton  House 

4  John  DaJton  Street,  Manchester  M2  6jp 

Tel :  061-S34  2420  and  061-832  9036 

Buyers  ami  exporters  oj  antique  silver,  silver  plate 
and jewellery 

R.  A.  Lee 

1-9  Bruton  Place,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5600  and  499  6266 

Specialists  in  antique  clocks 

Important  stock  oj  early  works  of  art,  paintings, 

umiture,  silver  and  other  items 

Lefevre  Gallery 

;o  Bruton  Street,  London  wi, 
Tel:  01-629  2250 

Specialists  in  Fine  igth  and  20th 

Zentury  Paintings,  Drawings  and  Bronzes 

Attle  Gallery 

Kensington  Church  Walk,  London  w8 
Tel:  01-937  8332 

uesday  to  Saturday  11  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
*  by  appointment. 

8th  to  20th  Century  Watercolours  and  Drawings 

-ittle  Winchester  Gallery 

6a  Kensington  Church  Street,  London  w8 
el:  01-937  8444 

ine  Paintings from  the  1  gth  Century  to 
ost  Impressionism 

S.Maas&Co.Ltd. 

5a  Clifford  Street,  New  Bond  Street, 
tondon  wi,  Tel:  01-734  2302 

nglish  Paintings,  drawings  and 
atercolours  1782-1920 

K  M.  &  P.  Manheim 
3eter  Manheim) 

)  Upper  Berkeley  Street, 
Drtman  Square,  London  w  1 
si: 01-723  6595 
iemberof  B.A.D.A. 

lecialist  in  fine  English  antique  Porcelain , 
>ttery,  Delftware  and  Enamels 

iarlborough  Fine  Art 

Mbemarle  Street,  London  wix  3HF 
:1:  01-629  5161,  Cables:  Bondartos 

ie  Impressionists  and  20th  Century  Paintings, 
wings  and  sculpture 


Marlborough  Graphics  Ltd. 

17-18  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5 161,  Cables:  Bondartos 

Contemporary  Graphics  and  Multiples 

John  Mitchell  &  Sons 

8  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  7567 

Old  Master  Paintings 

Gerald  M.  Norman  Gallery 

8  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel  .-01-839  7595 

18th,  igth  and  20th  Century  English  and  French 
watercolours  and  drawings 

James  R.  Ogden  &  Sons  Ltd. 

42  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swiy  6dj 
Tel:  01-930  3353 

Specialists  in  Ancient  Jewellery  ,fewellers  and 
Silversmiths  for  four  generations.  Also  of  Harrogate 

Omell  Galleries 

22  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  swi 
Tel:  01-839  4274 

Fine  igth  Century  paintings  at  realistic  prices 

40  Albemarle  Street,  Piccadilly,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  3685 

20th  Century  British  and  European  Paintings 
and  Marine  Paintings  at  realistic  prices 

Oriental  Antiquities 

21  Barrett  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  3221 

Important  antiques  from  Tibet,  Nepal  and  India 

Parker  Gallery  (Estb.  1750) 

2  Albemarle  Street,  London  wix  3 hf 
Tel:  01-499  5906 

Marine,  Military,  Topographical  and  Sporting 
Paintings,  Prints  and  Watercolours,  Old  Maps, 
Ship  Models  and  Curios 

David  Peel  &  Co.  Ltd. 

2  Carlos  Place,  Mount  Street,  London  w  1 
European  works  of  art 

Perovetz  Ltd. 

51-52  Chancery  Lane,  London  WC2 
Tel:  01-242  5857  and  5820 

Large  selection  of  Victorian  and  Georgian  silver  and 
Sheffield  plate 

David  Pettifer 

269  King's  Road,  London  s W3  5EN 
Tel:  01-352  3088 

18th  and  early  igth  century  English  furniture 
Phillips  &  Harris 

54  Kensington  Church  Street,  London  w8 
Tel:  01-937  3133 

Selected  European,  Oriental  furniture  and 
works  oj  art. 


Piccadilly  Gallery 

1 6a  Cork  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  2875  and  01-499  4632 

British  Figurative  Painters,  International 
Symbolist,  Jugenstil  Works.  Museum  quality 
British  and  Continental  Drawings 

H.  W.  Poulter  &  Son 

279  Fulham  Road,  London  swio 
Tel:  01-352  7268 

18th  Century  Chimney  Pieces,  Grates,  Fenders  and 
Chandeliers 

Howard  Ricketts 

180  New  Bond  Street,  London  wiy  9PD 
Tel:  01-409  1971 

Fine  European  Arms  and  Armour 
Islamic  Arms  and  works  oj  Art, 
Early  Photographic  Material 

Roland  Browse  &  Delbanco 

29  Cork  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-734  7984 

igth  and  20th  Century  European  Paintings, 
Drawings  and  Sculpture 

Rumens  Antiques 

1  Market  Street,  Woodstock,  Oxford  0x7  isu 
Tel:8n6i8 

1  Jth-i  gth  century  Dutch  and  English  paintings 
and  watercolours.  Early  English  porcelain,  small 
furniture  and  barometers 

Frank  T.  Sabin  Ltd. 

4  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  5553 

English  Paintings,  Watercolours  and  Fine 
Antiquarian  Prints 

The  Sladmore  Gallery 

32  Bruton  Place,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  0365 

igth  Century  Impressionists  and  Contemporary 
animal  sculpture.  Wildlife  and  sporting  paintings 

Spink  &  Son  Ltd. 

5-7  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  7888,  Cables:  Spink  London  swi 

Coins,  Medals  and  Orders,  Oriental  Art, 
English  Furniture,  Paintings,  Drawings, 
and  Silver 

Stair  &  Company  Ltd. 

120  Mount  Street,  London  wiy  5HB 
Tel:  01-499  1785/1784/5270 

Fine  English  Furniture  and  works  oj  art  of  the 
1 7th  and  1 8th  Centuries 

Robin  Symes 

3  Ormond  Yard,  Duke  of  York  Street, 
London  swi,  Tel:  01-930  9856/7 

Ancient  Art 


Alan  Tillman  (Antiques)  Ltd. 

9  Halkin  Arcade,  Motcomb  St.,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  8235,  Telex:  916151 

Antique  Paperweights  also  glass  from 

1  yth-i  gth  Centuries,  including  English  and  French 

Cameo  glass 

Trevor 

24-25  Mount  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  8228 

Important  stock  18th  and  early  lgth  Century 
Furniture  and  Works  0/  Art 

Tryon 

41-42  Dover  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  5 161 
Sporting  and  Natural  History 
Pictures,  Prints  and  Bronzes 

Earle  D.  Vandekar 

138  Brompton  Road,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  8411/3398 

Members  of  B.A.D.A.  and  C.I.N.O.A. 
Large  stock  of  Fine  Chinese,  Continental  and 
English  Porcelain  and  Pottery 


Weston  Gallery 

Weston  Longville,  Norwich,  Norfolk 
Tel:  Gt.Witchingham  572 

Dutch  and  English  paintings  jrom 
17th- 10th  Century.  Norwich  School  and 
Dutch  Romantic  Masters 

Wildenstein  &  Co.  Ltd. 

147  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-629  0602,  Cables:  Navild,  London 

Old  Master  and  Impressionist  Paintings 
and  Drawings 

Williams  &  Son 

2  Grafton  Street,  London  wix  3 lb 
Tel:  01-493  575i 

Fine  Traditional  paintings  from  the  19th  &  20th 
Centuries  always  on  view. 

Temple  Williams  Ltd. 

Haunch  of  Venison  Yard,  Brook  Street, 
London  wiy  iaf,  Tel:  01-629  i486 

Fine  Regency  Furniture,  Works  of  Art, 
Valuations 


W.  H.  Willson  Ltd. 

15  King  Street,  St. James's,  London  swiy  6qu 
Tel:  01-930  6463 

Fine  Stock  of  Antique  Silver 

Harriet  Wynter 

352  Kings  Road,  London  sw  3 
Tel:  01-352  6494 

Antique  Scientific  Instruments  and  new 
and  old  books  on  the  subject 


STAIR 


&  COMPANY 


PINE  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 
AND  WORKS  OF  ART  OF  THE 
17th  and  18th  CENTURIES 


A  well-carved  Walnut 
Chair/Table. 

(first  half  of  17th  century). 
2$\"  wide  x  38"  long  as  table 


A  1 7th  Century  Oak  Credence 
Table,  octagonal  when  open. 

Circa  1620. 

41"  wide,  20V'  deep,  ?i"  high. 


120  Mount  Street, 
London,  W1Y  5HB. 

Telephone:  01-499  1784/1785 


Member:  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

The  National  Antique  and  Art  Dealers  Association  of  America  Inc. 


59  East  57th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
and  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 
TO  H.M.  QUEEN' 
ELIZABETH  THE 
QUEEN      MOTHf  R 


BV  APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 
TO  THE  LATE 
QUEEN  MARY 


&to<re  &uf&&A,  and  GmUneniaC  cJifton  cffiiniaUifVA. 


An  example  from  our  Collection  of  Antique  Continental  Silver. 


PHILIP  AXDRADE 

LIMITED 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


mmmKL  posters 

L3TT)0(2RfiPT}ES 

AND  ETCHINGS 


MONACOMONT&CSRfi) 


Mplwnsc  VI 'in ha— 189'/ 


JOHN  CAMPBELL 

Period  and  Contemporary  Framing 
a  speciality. 


164  Walton  Street,  London  SW3 

Tel:  01-584  9268/3648 
Catalogue  S2.  U.S.A. 


American  Silver  Wine  Jug,  Boston  circa  1840. 
Height  12".  Marked:  Lows  Ball  &  Company. 
Pure  Coin. 

6,  7  &  8  BORINGDON  VILLAS,  PLYMPTON 
PLYMOUTH,  DEVON 
Plymouth  337952 


When  in  Montreal 
Visit:  Dominion  Gallery 


THE  DOMINION  GALLERY  WITH  Rodin's  ' 
"Upright  Motive"  in  front  of  its  bu 

scu 


Jean  Arp.  1887-1966 

"Saint  de  la  Lisiere", 
1963.  Bronze, 


'Burgher  of  Calais" 
ildings  has  17  rooms 
LPTURES  BY: 

ARCHIPENKO 
"ARP  ' 
•BARELIER  ' 
'BONET 

CESAR 

•COUTURIER 
'ETROG 
•FARKAS 
•FAZZINI 
GARGALLO 
•GRECO 
HAJEK 
•KENNEDY 
•KUPER 
•MAILLOL 
MANZU 


and  Henry  Moore's 
on  4  floors 

MARINI 
♦MATTHEWS 
•MINGUZZI 

MIRKO 
•MOORE 
•NEGRI 
PAOLOZZI 
REDER 
•RODIN 
•ROUSSIL 
•SCHLEEH 
•SCHRECK 

SUZOR-COTE 
"WINANT 
ZADKINE 
and  others 


28}  x  1 4  x  9 

nches. 

NTINGS  BY: 

HEEM,  J.  D.  DE 

NETCHER,  C. 

ADRION 

CHAPELAIN- 

KRIEGHOFF 

OS.  JAN  VAN 

AIZPIRI 

MIDY 

LAVERY 

'•OUDOT 

ANDREWS.  G. 

COURBET.  G. 

LEPINE 

PERCY,  S.  R. 

BEZOMBES 

DAWSON.  M. 

LOISEAU 

RENARD,  F. 

BIHAN.  D.  L. 

DERAIN 

LE  SIDANER 

♦RIOPELLE 

BORDUAS 

DUFY 

LUNY.  W. 

ROYBET.  F. 

BOSCH.  H. 

•EDZARD 

••MAHDY 

SIMON.  T.  F. 

BOUDIN 

"♦EISENDIECK 

♦MANZU 

THARRATS 

BREANSKI.  DE 

FANTIN-LAT 

•MARINI 

UNTERBERGER 

BRIANCHON 

FEDERICO 

MARCHAND.  A 

E.  J. 

BROWN,  M. 

•FREIMAN.  L. 

MARLOW,  W. 

••VILALLONGA 

BRUGNOLI.  E. 

♦•GALL 

MARTIN-FER 

VERBOEKHOVEN, 

BUNDY,  E. 

•GOMERY 

•  MATHIEU 

WALTERS,  G.  S. 

CAMERON 

GUILLEMET 

MOLENAER.  B. 

WAROQUIER 

CAMPIGLI 

HALS  DIRK 

MOMPER.  F  DE 

and  400  others 

CARR 

HARPIGNIES 

MORRICE 

••CASSINARI 

•♦More  than  ten 

works 

•More  than  5  works 

Canada's  largest  selection  of  fine  paintings  and  sculptures 
in  Canada's  largest  art  dealer  gallery. 

Cable:  Dom  Gallery,  Montreal 
1438  Sherbrooke  West  Montreal. 
Tel:  (514)  845-7471  and  845-7833 


19th  Century    Over175  Canadian  Artists    Great  European  Artists    Old  Masters 
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"A  man  has  the  right  to  know  ^ 
what  goes  into  the  Scotch  he  drinks." 

\mJ  —Sir  lame!  Buchanan 


"At  The  House  of  Buchanan, 
we  still  believe  and  blend  as 
my  grandfather  did. 

"It  is  a  family  tradition. 

"A  matter  of  family  pride. 

"Pride  in  the  excellence 
of  the  blend  which  bears  my 
grandfather's  name  and  mine, 
Buchanan's  12. 


Sir  James  Buchanan  (Lord  H/oolavington) 
1849-1935  Founder  of  The  House  of  Buchanan 

"That  is  why,  unlike  any 
premium  blended  Scotch  whisky 
ever  sold  in  America,  we  take 
pride  in  naming  the  principal 
single  malts  which,  among  other 
exceptional  whiskies,  go  into 
our  blend. 

"If  you  know  fine  Scotch, 
you  will  recognize  them  all. 

"And  fully  appreciate  why 
the  whiskies  selected  combine 
to  set  Buchanan 's  12  apart. 

"The  selection  is  choice. 

"Limited  to  12  'Ideals'. 

"Each  the  product  of  an 
old,  established  and  well 
respected  distillery. 

"Each  and  every  one,  from 
Balmenach  through  Teaninich, 
is  a  Highland  whisky. 


"Together  they  combine  to 
make  Buchanan's  12  the  12-year-old 
blended  Scotch  with  'a  heart  of 
pure  Highland  whiskies'. 

"For  no  other  single-malts 
but  Highlands  are  used  in 
Buchanan 's  12. 

"If  you  choose  to  sample  it, 
you  will  find  it  as  it  was  when 
it  began: 

"Subtle. 

"Light. 

"But  with  tempered  mellow- 
ness in  both  body  and  bouquet. 

"In  your  country,  it  is  dearly 
priced. 

"And  in  very  limited  supply. 

"Because  we  neither  can,  nor 
will,  mass-produce  the  Scotch  that 
bears  my  grandfather's  name. 

"And  mine." 


"And  two, 
Cragganmore  an 
Dailuaine,  are  cher- 
ished products  of  the 
famed  Glenlivet  region 


Buchanans  i2.The  Blend  of  Ideals. 


iBlendcd  Scotch  Whisky  86.8  Proof,  Heuhlcin,  Inc.  Hartford,  Conn.i 
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Every  issue  of  The  Connoisseur  is 
airfreighted  across  the  Atlantic  by  us. 
Airspeeded  to  America,  it  arrives  still 
hot  off  the  press. 

We  are  proud  to  be  able  to  widen  the 
international  prestige  of  The  Connoisseur, 
and  congratulate  the  publishers  on  its 
75th  anniversary. 

Mercury  Airfreight  International, 
Heathrow,  Manchester,  Birmingham 
and  Glasgow  airports. 
Head  office:  01-890  1400. 


Auction  Sale  at 
Hotel  Drouot  Rive-Gauche 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  10th  1976 
at  2  p.m.  Room  No.  1 

PERSIAN  MANUSCRIPTS 

from  the  15th  and  16th  centuries 

The  most  important  piece  is  a  "Chah  Nameh" 
manuscript  by  Firdusi,  from  the  year  1 .000  of  the 
Hegira,  or  1592.  It  contains  38  full  page  miniatures 
from  the  Chi  raz  School.  This  large-sized  manuscript 
(0.46  m.  x  0,325  m.)  is  one  of  the  six  finest  "Chah 
Nameh"  known  all  over  the  world. 

Auctioneers 

Me  B.  JOZON  Me  M.  ROSTAND 
4,  rue  Rossini         30  bis,  rue  Bergere 


75009  -  Paris 
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A  valuation  by  our  professional  valuers  will  not  only  ensure  financial  protection  for  your  fine 
furniture,  pictures,  silver,  porcelain  and  all  other  works  of  art,  but  ALL  your  household  effects 

It  will  substantiate  any  claims  you  may  wish  to  make  in  the  event  of  loss  by  burglary  or  fire, 
or  any  other  cause. 

Our  valuations  are  accepted  by  insurance  companies  and  Lloyds  Underwriters.  Write  now  for 
further  particulars — tomorrow  may  be  too  late. 


FRENCH  BRONZE 
CIRCA  1800 


Gurr  Johns  &  Angier  Bird  Ltd. 

Valuers 

49/51  [High  Street,  Maidenhead,  Berks.  SL6  1JT   Telephone:  Maidenhead  26306 

Branches  at  York  and  Edinburgh 
Head  Office:  16  Finsbury  Circus,  London  EC2M  7DD. 


Italian  organ  boys  and  their  monkeys  by  William  Mulready,  R.A.  1786- 1863. 
Oil  sketch  on  canvas  i8i"  x  25I"  (46.5  x  65  cms) 
Collection:  The  Late  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Wantage,  V.C.,  K.C.B.,  No.  24, 
Purchased  in  Rome  1852. 
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ENGRAVIN 


The  Fine  Art  Publishers'  Record  Br< 

A  BOLD  STATEMENT  ,    BUT  TRUI 


i.  Lord  Cottesloe  holding  a  copy  of 
The  Connoisseur,  1901. 


—  —  th.  '  d«Patched  to  Subscribers 

lhe  Provinces   .  S 

The  simultaneous  delivery  of  this  .  • 

Point  of  quantity  and  vaIue  rf^^T  T"'  ^  a"  ^arts.  both 

AT  ^        ~  or  Ze Z  ^  td;ShPatChed  -  «— *  *  any  or 

e.gn.,ntheh1storyofFineArtPublish.n 


2.  An  advertisement  from  T/ic  Connoisseur,  July  1907. 
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The  Art  Press 


ly  last  year,  Dr.  Roy  Strong,  Director  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
iscuin,  told  The  Connoisseur  that  in  April  1976  the  Museum  was  to  stage 
le  Art  Press',  an  exhibition  on  the  history  of  art  magazines.  He  suggested 
t  we  might  care  to  issue,  in  March,  a  special  number  to  herald  this  show 
1  to  serve  as  a  'alternative  catalogue'  to  it. 

rhe  idea  seemed  providential,  for  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
inding  of  The  Connoisseur  also  falls  in  1976;  and  where  better  to  celebrate 
:  own  history  than  in  a  general  survey  of  art  magazines,  from  their  origins 
the  present  time?  Accordingly,  although  the  first  issue  of  the  magazine 
>eared  in  September  1901,  it  was  decided  to  include  the  commemorative 
icle  in  this  March  issue. 

n  a  spirit  of  birthday  generosity,  we  invited  the  Editors  of  Apollo  and 
e  Burlington  Magazine  to  contribute  to  the  issue,  demonstrating  the 
diality  which  exists  between  these  magazines  alongside  a  natural  and 
ilthy  competitiveness.  The  aptness  of  this  ecumenical  gesture  became  still 
>re  apparent  when  documents  in  the  Public  Record  Office  revealed  that 
ong  the  original  directors  of  The  Connoisseur  in  1901  were  two  future 
itors  of  Apollo  and  one  future  Editor  of  The  Burlington  Magazine.  So  the 
lity  of  abc  (Apollo,  Burlington,  Connoisseur)  are  not  merely  linked  by  their 
nmon  function;  we  are  blood  brothers. 

We  are  delighted  to  be  able  to  publish  an  article  on  The  Burlington  by  its 
sent  Editor,  Benedict  Nicolson.  Denys  Sutton,  the  Editor  of  Apollo,  was 
ible  to  contribute  personally,  but  kindly  gave  a  long  interview  and  state- 
nt  to  Paul  Goldman  of  the  British  Museum,  who  contributes  the  article 
Apollo  and  its  history  to  this  issue. 

Dne  thing  which  emerges  from  the  general  conspectus  of  art  magazines  in 
>  issue  is  that  the  art  press  -  magazines  exclusively  devoted  to  art  and 
iques  -  is  a  comparatively  recent  phenomenon.  This  reflects  the  late  stage 
which  art  began  to  be  treated  as  something  separate  from  civilisation  at 
ge  -  a  development  which  modern  left-wing  culture-historians  deplore, 
ce  the  arts  were  still  at  that  stage  in  the  control  of  the  'connoisseurs',  who 
re  also  the  patrons  of  the  day,  and  were  inevitably  (society  being  consti- 
ed  as  it  then  was)  a  wealthy  and  exclusive  coterie.  The  arbiter  elegantiarum 
old  practise  his  calling  without  the  need  to  justify  a  government  grant  or 
earn  his  living  by  arts  journalism  or  museum  curacy.  The  situation  had 
t  changed  radically  by  the  early  1900s:  not  for  nothing  were  the  two  lead- 
;  art  magazines  founded  in  the  Edwardian  period  called  The  Burlington 
agazine  -  after  the  most  exclusive  and  arrogant  of  all  eighteenth-century 
tuosi  -  and  The  Connoisseur. 

To  some  extent,  the  aristocracy  of  art  appreciation  through  these  luxurious 
igazines  perpetuated  itself  well  into  the  twentieth  century.  In  his  auto- 
Dgraphy,  Lord  Clark,  son  of  philistine  but  rich  parents,  recalls  how  his  love 
art  was  first  stimulated  by  looking  through  early  copies  of  The  Connoisseur. 
whimsical  photograph  of  the  present  Lord  Cottesloe,  who  was  to  become 
lairman  of  the  Arts  Council  of  Great  Britain,  shows  him,  as  an  infant,  hold- 
g  a  copy  of  The  Connoisseur  of  1901.  In  Dorothy  Sayers's  'Murder  Must 
ivertise'  (1933)  Lord  Peter  Wimsey  sends  out  for  a  copy  of  The 
mnoisseur. 

At  the  same  time,  the  art  press  can  claim  much  credit  for  the  democratisa- 
>n  of  art  history  and  appreciation.  The  magazines  have  been  able  to  codify 


and  interpret  artjmovements  as  they  happen,  rather  like  a  good  museum 
which  buys  the  best  or  most  characteristic  of  contemporary  works  for 
present  or  future  exhibition.  The  Studio,  for  example,  is  a  repository  of  the 
best  and  worst  of  Art  Nouveau,  from  Aubrey  Beardsley  (who  designed  the 
first  cover  which  had  to  be  altered  to  appease  Victorian  prudery),  down  to 
the  designer  of  the  menu-card  which  won  fourth  prize  in  one  of  the  maga- 
zine's regular  competitions.  In  its  new  avatar  as  Studio  International  it  equally 
presents  what  is  happening  in  art  now,  and  generates  new  art  by  its  gospel : 
as  Tom  Wolfe  sourly  puts  it  in  his  book  'The  Painted  Word',  'What  you  see 
is  what  they  say'. 

The  Connoisseur  was  the  first  serious  and  authoritative  magazine  for 
collectors  of  art  and  antiques.  Even  today,  it  could  hardly  be  claimed  that 
it  is  a  magazine  for  discriminating  paupers;  but  through  library  copies  and 
shelves  of  bound  copies  from  the  past,  it  has  exercised  an  influence  over  a  far 
wider  audience  than  its  well-to-do  catchment  might  suggest.  To  it,  perhaps 
more  than  to  any  other  single  magazine,  must  be  attributed  the  vastly  in- 
creased sophistication  of  collecting  over  the  past  three-quarters  of  a  century. 
This  change  for  the  better  is  as  evident  in  the  advertisement  section  as  in  the 
editorial  matter  -  and  The  Connoisseur  is  one  of  the  few  magazines  in  the 
world  in  which  the  advertisements  are  both  a  pleasure  and  an  education.  To 
take  only  one  example,  in  1907  Graves  and  Son  (the  printsellers  and  makers 
for  whom  C.  Reginald  Grundy,  a  future  Editor  of  The  Connoisseur,  worked) 
took  advertising  space  to  show  a  horse-drawn  dray  loaded  to  the  skies  with 
boxed  reproductions  of  Wheatley's  Cries  of  London.  Anyone  who  gives 
opinions  on  antiques  will  have  encountered  disconsolate  owners  who 
thought  their  Graves'  copies  were  originals.  Today,  the  original  prints  strike 
us  with  the  cloying  insipidity  of  a  Greuze;  but  in  1907,  this  was  the  taste 
being  fostered  by  The  Connoisseur  and  its  advertisers.  No  magazine,  inci- 
dentally, has  had  a  closer  relationship  with  the  antiques  trade,  though  this  has 
in  no  way  imperilled  the  jealously  guarded  independence  of  editorial 
content.  It  was  in  the  offices  of  The  Connoisseur  in  Duke  Street,  St.  James's 
(later  bombed)  that  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  came  into 
being  following  a  suggestion  from  Grundy ;  T.  Livingstone  Baily,  brother  of 
our  first  Editor,  was  its  first  Secretary. 

Another  link  which  we  are  proud  to  reaffirm  in  this  Bicentennial  Year,  is 
with  America.  From  the  first  issue,  The  Connoisseur  was  distributed  and 
advertised  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain ;  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  readers  is  still  American.  In  our  May  issue  the  link  will  be 
further  strengthened  by  a  special  Bicentennial  issue  on  the  collections  of  the 
White  House  and  the  State  Department  in  Washington,  DC. 

What  of  the  next  twenty-five  years?  We  like  to  think  of  the  Editor  of  the 
year  2001  turning  back  to  this  issue  nostalgically,  to  gather  some  ideas  for  a 
centenary  issue.  He  will  think  much  significant  that  we  think  insignificant  - 
and  vice-versa.  He  will  find  some  of  our  preoccupations  comic,  and  some  of 
our  penates  junk.  Masterworks  extolled  by  Studio  International  may  be 
despised  daubs  in  the  basement.  Works  reprobated  by  our  own  critics  may 
be  hung  in  the  Tate  Gallery.  Whatever  happens,  we  believe  that  this  maga- 
zine, which  has  survived  two  world  wars  and  cataclysmic  changes  in  art 
theory,  will  still  be  a  living  force  in  the  appreciation  of  art  and  the  collecting 
of  antiques. 
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The  Connoisseur  is  the  oldest  art  magazine  in  the  world  still  published  under  its  original  title. 
Founded  in  1901,  it  was  bought  in  1927  by  the  American  newspaper  magnate  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  who,  as  a  voracious  collector,  took  a  strong  personal  interest  in  the  mag- 
azine. The  present  Editor  traces  the  magazine's  history,  from  the  early  issues  when  simple 
categories  of  antiques  were  treated  -  'old  oak',  'colour-prints'  -  up  to  the  present  day. 

75  years  of  The  Connoisseur 

m       Be  vis  Hillier 


Vol.  1.    No.  7. 


MAY,  1896. 


Price  3d. 


APOLLINARIS 

"The  Queen  of  Table  Waters." 

NOW   SUPPLIED   IN  SPLITS. 

THE  APOLLINARIS  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

4,   Stratford    Place,   Oxford    Street,    London,  W. 

For  INFANTS,  CHILDREN,  and  INVALIDS. 

BENGER'S  FOOD. 

Gold  Medal,  London,  1884.    Highest  Award,  Adelaide,  1887. 

u  Lady  Champion  de  Creapigny  jn.--.-i,-  her  compliment*  to  Mr.  Benger  and  if  the  enclosed  testimonial  will  bo 
of  any  u«*  to  him  he  is  quite  at  liberty  to  publish  it: — 

"Champion  i .<•>.».  Mauk>n,  Essex,  May  2nd,  1894. 

14  Mv  youngest  child  wa*  most  delicate;  he  was  given  up  by  two  doctors,  who  said  it  would  be  impossible  to 
rear  him.  Having  tried  e?ery  kind  of  milk,  I  was  told  of  your  Kood,  and  used  it  with  the  utmost  aucoeu.  He 
is  now  a  strong  boy  of  live,  and  bad  uo  Pood  of  any  kind  but  yours  for  the  brat  three  years. 

»G.  CHAMPION  DK  CKESPItiNY." 

RETAIL  IN  TINS  OF  CHEMISTS,  dc,  EVERYWHERE.       WHOLESALE  OF  ALL  WHOLESALE  HOUSES. 

MELLIN'S  EMULSION 

OF  COD  LIVER  OIL  AND  HYPOPHOSPHITES, 

FOR   COUGHS,   COLDS,   AND  BRONCHITIS. 

THE  SAFEST  AND  BEST  TONIC  FOR  CHILDREN. 
Price    26   and   4  6    per    bottle.       Sample    size  1/-. 

Ol  all  Chemists  and  Stores,  or  direct  3d.  extra.    Samples  post  free  from 
MELLIN'S    FOOD    WORKS,    PECK  HAM,  S.E. 


i .  The  Connoisseur  magazine  of  1 895-1 896 ; 

it  apparently  had  no  connection  with  the  present  magazine. 


With  The  Connoisseur  published  in  the  eighteent 
century  the  present  magazine,  founded  in  1901,  has  nc 
connection.  It  is  also  unlikely  to  have  been  related  to 
magazine,  also  called  The  Connoisseur,  which  w; 
founded  in  London  in  January  1895  and  apparently 
came  to  an  early  end  in  1896. 

That  brief-lived  publication  (No.  1)  was  issued  b 
Justin,  Gregory  and  Company,  of  5  Chandos  Plac 
(later,  after  a  fire,  of  9  Cecil  Court),  London.  Intro 
ducing  it,  its  anonymous  editor  wrote:  'It  aims  a1 
being  the  mouthpiece,  the  organ  of  intercommunica 
tion,  and  the  upholder  of  those  persons  whose  love  0 
the  Beautiful  impels  them  to  the  possession  of  beautifu 
things,  and,  until  recent  years  earned  for  them  as 
class  the  derision  of  the  ignorant'.  Beside  such  nob 
sentiments,  the  covers  of  the  magazine,  which  carrie< 
large  advertisements  for  the  Patent  Steam  Beatin 
Company,  Pridgeon's  Genuine  Balsam  of  Aniseec 
Spratt's  Dog  Biscuits,  Mellin's  Emulsion  and  Benger 
Food,  seemed  a  little  incongruous,  as  did  puffs  fo 
others  of  Justin  Gregory's  publications,  which  include* 
'The  Charm  of  the  Serpent',  a  novel  by  Horac 
Vickars  Rees. 

The  editor  also  gratuitously,  and  somewhat  un 
wisely,  declared  '  "The  Connoisseur"  is  not  a  comi 
periodical  .  .  .'.  The  Globe,  drawing  attention  to 
paragraph  containing  four  printers'  errors,  commented 
'the  Editor's  statement  that  The  Connoisseur  is  not 
comic  periodical  must  be  regarded  as  misplace 
modesty'.  The  magazine  was  never  more  than  a  tlii 
broadsheet,  containing  such  articles  as  'Pawnbroke 
and  the  L.c.c.  [London  County  Council]',  profiles  o 
Eminent  Connoisseurs,  including  Frederick  Litchfie 
Lord  Leighton  and  the  still  living  Ruskin,  and  a  miscel 
laneous  column  entitled  'This,  That  and  the  Other' 
remained  amateurish  and  trifling,  with  a  pawk 
humour  and  gossipy  style  more  reminiscent  ot  th 
house  journal  of  a  department  store  than  a  serious  ai 
magazine. 

The  first  issue  of  the  present  magazine  was  publisher 
111  September  1901,  at  Carmelite  House,  head 
quarters,  then  as  now,  ot  the  Daily  Mail.  The  pub 
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lishcr's  name  was  given  as  'Otto  Limited'.  Mr.  F. 
Gordon  Roe,  fsa.  Editor  of  The  Connoisseur  in 
I933_I934-  whose  father,  Fred  Roe,  ri,  was  a  contribu- 
tor to  the  first  issue,  writes:  'The  name  Otto  was 
arbitrary,  which  did  not  stop  it  from  causing  some 
embarrassment  in  the  early  days  of  World  War  i.  I 
have  always  understood  that,  at  an  operative  meeting, 
when  a  name  was  being  sought,  somebody  noticed  an 
Otto  stove  in  the  room,  and  said  that  would  do' !  Otto 
Limited  were  still  the  publishers  of  the  magazine  in 
191 3  when  Mr.  Gordon  Roe  joined  the  magazine's 
staff. 

The  documents  relating  to  Otto  Limited  at  the 
Public  Record  Office,  London,  show  that  the  company 
was  established  in  (line  1901.  The  original  directors 
included  Robert  Edward  Bell,  soon  to  become  the 
first  Editor  of  The  Burlington  Magazine,  Sydney 
Glover,  who  was  to  become  the  first  Editor  of  Apollo, 
and  another  future  Editor  of  Apollo,  Thomas  Leman 
Hare.  The  nominal  capital,  10,000,  was  divided  into 
ten  thousand  one  pound  shares.  J.  T.  Herbert  Baily 
(the  first  Editor  of  The  Connoisseur)  did  not  become  a 
director  until  August  1901,  when  Walter  Claude 
Johnson,  an  electrical  engineer,  Alfred  Harmsworth 
(No.  2)  -  later  Lord  Northcliffe  -  and  his  brother  Cecil 
B.  Harmsworth  also  joined  the  board.  The  present  Sir 
Geoffrey  Harmsworth,  fsa,  writes:  'No  doubt  my 
father,  (Sir]  Leicester,  who  was  a  friend  of  Herbert 
Baily,  was  a  shareholder  too  ....  My  father,  who  was 
the  foremost  collector  and  connoisseur  in  our  family, 
came  to  Herbert  Baily's  rescue  in  the  early  years  and  I 
can  recall  that  some  of  the  pictures  at  home  were 
acquired  from  Baily  as  part  of  the  rescue  operation'. 

This  suggests  a  shaky  start  to  the  magazine's  for- 
tunes. A  different  impression  is  given  in  'Self  and 
Partners  (mostly  Self)',  the  autobiography  of  Sir 
Charles  Holmes,  who  later  became  Editor  of  The 
Burlington  Magazine  and  then  Director  of  the  National 
Gallery,  London: 

The  Norwich  visit  was  prompted,  in  part,  hy  a  request 
from  Robert  Dell  to  write  an  article  on  Cotman  for  the 
'Burlington  Magazine' ,  which  came  out  in  March  iqoj, 
on  a  scale  of  unexampled  magnificence.  Only  a  year 
before,  the  'Connoisseur'  had  scored  an  instant  success, 
and  my  cousin  Walter  Clay  had  done  his  best  to  get  me 
a  place  on  the  staff,  by  introducing  me  to  J.  T.  Bailt  y 
|sic|  and  others  who  conducted  it.  But  a  luncheon  with 
them  at  the  Trocadero  was  not  a  success.  They  seemed  to 
me  too  sanguine,  too  happy-go-lucky.  I,  no  doubt, 
seemed  to  them  pedantic  and  over-cautious.  Some  of  the 
people  I  had  met  at  that  luncheon  had  now  seceded  to 
found  the  'Burlington'. 

Though  Carmelite  House  was  given  as  the  address  of 
Otto  Limited,  the  editorial  and  advertising  offices  of 
The  Connoisseur,  when  the  first  issue  appeared  in 
September  1901,  were  at  37  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden  -  the  premises  of  Thomas  Martin  Harvey, 


electrician,  one  of  the  original  directors.  A  poster 
dated  1901  (colour,  page  161)  shows  that  the  mag- 
azine was  also  issued  in  America,  through  the  Inter- 
national News  Company  of  83-85  Duane  Street,  New 
York.  (The  poster  was  printed  in  London  by  John 
Menzics.)  The  London  and  New  York  silver  dealers 
S.  J.  Shrubsole  recently  showed  me  a  Regency  silver 
snuff  box  (No.  3)  engraved  inside  the  lid :  '  "The  Conn- 
oisseur" Sept.  3rd  1 901' :  perhaps  a  presentation  to  Herb- 
ert Baily  to  celebrate  the  publication  of  the  first  issue? 


2.  Alfred  Harmswon 

1 

(later  Lord 
Northcliffe),  an  earli 
photograph. 

3 .  A  Regency  snuff 
box  engraved  'The 
"Connoisseur".  Sept 
3rd  1901',  prcsumabi 
to  mark  the 
publication  of  the  fir 
issue  in  that  month. 
S.J.  Shrubsole. 
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Baily  was  thirty-six  in  1901.  He  was  born  on  S 
:tobcr  1865,  at  Broughton  Ferry,  Forfarshire.  His 
ather  wrote  the  verse  which  opened  the  first 
mber.  His  younger  brother,  Theodore  Livingstone 
jly,  for  long  advertisement  manager  of  the  maga- 
le,  was  later  Secretary  of  the  British  Antique 
•alcrs'  Association,  which  was  initiated  by  an  idea  oi 
Reginald  Grundy,  the  Editor  who  succeeded  J.  T. 
•rbert  Baily.  Mr.  F.  Gordon  Roe,  who  has  known 
ery  editor  from  the  first  to  the  present,  writes: 
erbert  Baily  wore  an  air  of  distinction,  from  w  hich 
.  hair,  swept  back  and  rather  longer  than  was  usual 
the  time,  and  a  black  velvet  collar  to  his  dress-suit, 
no  way  detracted'.  A  photograph  of  Baily  rcpro- 
ced  in  The  Daily  Sews  and  Leader  or  5  February  1914 
o.  4)  confirms  this  suave  image.  He  was  a  fluent 
s  journalist  rather  than  a  distinguished  scholar.  The 
oks  he  wrote  reflect  faithfully  the  pre-occupations 
collectors  in  the  early  1900s.  There  was  a  vogue  for 
■  high  Georgian  period.  It  was  a  time  of  mezzotint 
UeCting,  of  romantic  speculation  about  Marie 
itoinettc  and  the  emigres  of  the  French  Revolution, 
d  of  enthusiastic  pastiches  of  Hepplewhite  and 
eraton  in  the  uneasy  interregnum  of  styles  which 


marked  the  transition  from  Art  Nouveau  to  Art  Deco. 
Baily  wrote  books  on  Lady  Hamilton  and  George 
Morland  (colour,  page  168).  He  also  regularly  con- 
tributed articles  to  Harmsworth's  London  Magazine, 
which  carried  advertisements  tor  The  Connoisseur. 

From  the  start  The  Connoisseur  w  as  seen  -  and  it  is 
still  seen  -  as  a  magazine  for  collectors,  not  for  art 
historians.  There  was  no  subtlety  about  the  choice  of 
subjects  in  the  early  issues:  'old  oak',  'old  lace', 
'colour-prints',  'hallmarks  on  silver'.  In  the  course  of 
seventy-five  years  we  have  naturally  become  more 
specialist,  so  that  a  furniture  article  will  tend  to  be  on 
'Back  Stools  and  "Chaises  a  Demoiselle''  '  rather  than 
'old  oak' ;  but  (with  the  exception  of  The  Connoisseur's 
ill-starred  namesake  of  the  1890s)  there  had  never  been 
a  magazine  in  England  for  collectors,  and  it  was  surely 
right  that  the  collecting  subjects  should  first  be  treated 
in  broad  categories. 

Baily  died  on  19  November  1914.  The  Morning  Post 
recorded:  'He  was  best  known  as  the  editor  of  the 
Connoisseur,  an  art-magazine,  which  has  won  consider- 
able popularity,  thanks  mainly  to  his  energy  and  genial 
manner'.  But  with  the  onset  of  the  First  World  War 
and  other  difficulties,  the  magazine  was  in  a  bad  way. 
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HAT  COLLECTORS  COLLECT— 
A  Mortlake  stoneware  bottle. 


Hobbies  That  Give 


Zest  to  Life. 


•MMMMMMMMMMMMMMMM  — 

I"lr^E  OUGHT  to  envy  collectors," 
%  \  I  s.a:d  Anatole  France,  on?  one 
W  occasion,  "for  they  brighten 
their  days  with  a  long  and 
ceable  joy"  Sir  Lander  B  ronton 
a  further,  and  declares  that  dwith 
■If  is  delayed  when  the  octofft* 
tan  collects  studs  or  stamps,  pic- 
es or  porcelain.  Aud  certainly,  the 
fllectually  active  and  serene  old  age 
.ieved  by  notable  collectors — Lady 
rothy  Nevill  and  Lord  Stratbeona  may 
fice  as  examples— boars  testimony  to  tho 
tli  of  hifi  theory. 

iot  so  very  long  ago  the  hobby  of  col* 
ting  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
lltliy  and  leisured  classes.  Now  it  has 
ome  a  universal  pa- time, 
'eihaps  no  one  has  done  more  to  bring 
nt  this  hapnv  state  of  affairs  than  Mr. 


Mr.  .1  HERRERT  BAILY, 
Editor  of  "The  Connoisseur,"  and  well  known  author,  who  explains  what 
people  collect,  :md  why. 


WHAT  COLLECTORS  COLLECT— 
A  Somerset  friendly  society  pole  hea< 

fads  That  Make 
Fortunes. 


tor,  who  comes  over  Lore  ready  to  pay  a 
fabulous  sum  for  anything  that  takes  his 
fancy." 

Masks  and  Eyes. 

Some  people  collect  curious  thing*. 

"  There  has  been  rather  a  craze  for  col- 
lecting death  masks  lately,"  6aid  Mr. 
Baily.  "Another  great  quest  of  the  col- 
lector is  a  miniature  of  a  6inglo  eye.  1 
myself  have  a  most  exquisite  miniature  of 
Mrs.  litzhcrberl's  eye.  Tho  collecting  of 
costumes  and  shoes  of  different  periods 
lias  attracted  a  good  many  collectors  of 
late.  A  rather  original  idea  is  the  col- 
lection of  pol- heads.  Thcv  Used  to  bo 
carried  at  the  head  of  the  now  deluwt 
village  club  pr.ircssions.  A  little  while 
ag..  thcv  could  bo  had  lor  tixpence  each. 
™»  <«ey  c.»t  irolu  30s.  to  £'.'.  Some 
people  who  tr.ivcl  a     great  deal  on  the 


4.  J.  T.  Herbert  Baily. 
the  first  Editor 
ot  The  Connoisseur, 
in  1914. 
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A  receiver  was  appointed  in  191 5 :  Mr.  F.  Gordon  Roc 
recalls  being  told  that  'a  firm  which  had  shown  some 
interest  offered  five  pounds  for  the  books'!  Otto 
Limited  was  wound  up  in  May  1916. 

It  was  in  these  conditions  that  W.  Claude  Johnson 
(ot  Johnson  and  Phillips,  electrical  engineers),  who  had 
been  a  shareholder  from  the  first,  took  over  the  maga- 
zine and  financed  it  without  profit  throughout  the 
war.  Johnson  made  1  Duke  Street,  St.  James's, 
formerly  the  Mcndoza  Gallery,  available  for  office 
premises.  (The  magazine  had  moved  to  Temple 
Chambers,  Temple  Avenue,  by  1904,  and  to  Hanover 
Buildings,  Maddox  Street,  by  1912:  the  move  to  Duke 
Street  was  in  1916). 

Mr.  Gordon  Roe  writes:  'Claude  Johnson  cut  an 
immaculate  figure:  an  old-world  clubman,  with  long 
white  curling  rnoustachios,  country  place,  and  a  suite  in 
Arlington  Street,  where  I  recall  visiting  him  with 
papers  or  cheques  requiring  bis  signature,  though 
normally  he  would  visit  the  Duke  Street  office  each 
Friday  for  cheque-signing'.  The  Duke  Street  office 
(destroyed  in  the  Blitz)  was  illustrated  on  a  letter 
heading  ordered  by  the  Manager  of  The  Connoisseur, 
W.  G.  Mcnzies,  in  1916;  but  on  the  order  of  the  new 
Editor,  C.  Reginald  Grundy,  who  thought  it  vulgar, 
this  letter-heading  was  not  reprinted  when  supplies 
ran  out. 

Grundy  had  been  appointed  Editor  after  Baily's 
death.  He  was  born  on  31  May  1870  in  Upper  Parlia- 
ment Street,  Liverpool,  the  second  son  of  Edwin 
Landsecr  Grundy,  an  art  critic,  believed  to  have  been  a 
godson  of  Sir  Edwin  Landsecr.  Grundy  was  educated 
at  the  High  School,  Liverpool  Institute,  and  at  the 
Liverpool  School  of  Art.  He  married  in  June  1900, 
Clara  Beatrice  Eliza  Rawlings  Smith:  their  daughter 
Eleanor  Beatrice  was  to  marry,  in  1921,  a  future 
Editor  of  The  Connoisseur,  F.  Gordon  Roe. 

Grundy's  career  began  in  Birmingham,  printsclling 
with  the  firm  of  Henry  Graves  and  Company.  He 
moved  to  London  where  for  a  time  he  had  his  own  art 
gallery  in  Mount  Street,  May  fair.  The  Connoisseur 
published  his  'Life  of  James  Ward,  ra'  in  1909.  He 
became  Secretary  of  Otto  Limited  before  succeeding 
to  the  Editorship,  which  he  held  until  the  end  of  1932. 
( Irundy  tackled  the  magazine's  difficult  situation  with 
skill  and  determination.  He  economised  on  authors, 
and  is  probably  the  only  Editor  to  have  written  all  the 
more  significant  articles  in  one  issue  (October,  1914); 
he  wrote  under  the  pseudonyms  'Ronald  Clowes  . 
'Cecil  Boycc'  and  'Edwin  R.  Baird'  as  well  as  his  own 
name.  F.  Gordon  Roc  also  wrote  under  various 
pseudonyms,  including  'Latham  Burton  .  'Robert 
Spencer  Plees',  'Criticus  and  'Winslow  Rhode'. 

Grundy's  views  on  art  were  strongly  to  the  right;  he 
was  an  implacable  opponent  of  modernismus.  When 
Ncvinson,  the  Vorticist,  wrote  an  indignant  letter  to 
The  Connoisseur,  Grundy  gave  it  the  heading:  'Satan 
Rebuking  Sin'.  He  attacked  the  Luxury  Tax  in  a 
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pamphlet  of  191 8,  'Tax  So-called  Luxuries  and  Lo 
Revenue".  This  influential  pamphlet,  issued  bv  T 
Connoisseur,  both  scotched  the  tax  and  led  to  tl 
creation  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Associatio; 
A  pamphlet  of  191 7,  'Local  War  Museums'  resulted 
Grundy's  becoming  founder  and  Honorary  Secretai 
ot  the  Local  War  Museums  Association,  beginning  tl 
movement  which  led  to  the  Imperial  War  Museum. 

Mr.  Gordon  Roe,  who  worked  under  Grundy 
Deputy  Editor,  recalls  his  father-in-law  in  these  term 

A  wan  of  unfailing  courtesy  and  charm,  Grundy  with  his 
slow  and  deliberate  speech,  liis  tall,  thin  figure,  and  his 
occasional  tendency  to  gesture  with  his  hand  while 
seeking  the  right  word,  gave  to  some  an  impression  ot 
absentmindeduess ;  though  he  was  in  fact  very  alert, 
acutely  minded,  and  extremely  well  read.  His  native 
courtesy  sometimes  made  him  allow  more  time  to  some 
visitors  than  u>as  (in  my  view)  warranted.  To  offset  this, 
I  commissioned  Harry  Ball,  a  well-known  calligrapher, 
to  letter  for  us  a  notice  .... 

TEN  MINUTES  MEANS  A  LONG  INTERVIEW 

Hung  in  a  position  where  nobody  in  the  visitors'  chair 
could  fail  to  see  it,  this  worked  like  a  charm.  But  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  Grundy  could  be  treated  idly.  I 
remember  when  a  former  contributor  came  with  an  idea 
which  we  did  not  want ,  and  became  insulting,  Grundy 
Lit  the  Editorial  Chair  as  the  man  was  leaving,  took  a 
firm  grip  of  the  door  handle,  and  refused  to  allow  him  to 
leave  until  he  had  received  an  apology.  He  got  it. 

That  keen  collector,  the  late  Queen  Mary,  was  ; 
enthusiastic  reader  of  The  Connoisseur  at  the  time,  ai 
Mr.  Gordon  Roc  recalls  Grundy's  dealings  with  t 
Palace : 

Though  very  friendly,  lie  was  also  dignified;  as  on  the 
occasion  when  Queen  Mary  sent  a  letter  for  publication. . . 
The  letter  was  given  priority  on  an  appropriate  page  in 
the  then  'Notes  and  Queries' ,  but  was  not  otherwise 
featured.  This  discreet  handling  went  down  well  at  the 
time.  (I  remember  a  Press  comment  on  it.)  As  time  went 
on.  we  were  allowed  to  do  a  series  on  Queen  Mary's 
fans  (by  Mrs.  Eugenie  Gibson,  wife  of  the  art  critic 
Frank  Gibson),  and  the  Royal  Collection  of  silhouettes 
(by  Mis.  Nevill  Jackson).  I  recall  visiting  Windsor 
Castle  to  collect  an  original  Holbein  drawing  (the 
frontispiece  to  the  August  1933  issue,  illustrating  part  Hi 
ofH.  M.  Cundall's  'Drawings  at  Windsor  Castle') 
which  I  nursed  in  the  car  all  the  way  back.  .  .  .  When 
the  fans  article  was  in  preparation ,  photographs  were 
submitted  to  Queen  Mary  for  approval  and  correction  of 
captions.  Some  of  the  corrections  were  in  the  Queen's 
handwriting. 

In  1926.  when  Grundy  visited  America  for  the  fi 
time  (on  behalf  of  the  Museums  Association)  he  tot 
with  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Briti 
Ambassador,  Sir  Esme  Howard,  from  the  Queei 
private  secretary,  Sir  Edward  Wallington,  in  whi 


Jookplatc  of  C. 
rinald  Grundy, 
tor  of  The 
moissetir,  designee 
Stephen  Reid, 
6.  Reid  also 
igned  some  ot 
vignettes  m  the 
Mzinc. 


lutting  from  the 
hester  Evening 
nal  and  the  Post 
ress,  i  8  June  1926, 
irding  Grundy's 
:  to  America. 


Wellington  wrote:  'I  am  commanded  to  say  that  Her 
Majesty  hopes  you  will  tell  Sir  Esme  Howard  .  .  .  that, 
in  addition  to  being  a  subscriber,  the  Queen  is  greatly 
interested  in  the  publication  of  the  "Connoisseur"  '. 

Grundy  enjoyed  himself  in  America.  He  lectured  to 
museums  and  art  galleries.  Dashing  photographs  of 
him  with  his  long  ivory  cigarette-holder  appeared  in 
the  American  Press  (No.  6).  'American  Girls  Diet  Too 
Much,  Says  English  Art  Critic;  Urges  Buxom  Beauty 
ot  Flemish  Type'  proclaimed  the  Rochester  Evening 
journal  of  28  June  1926;  and  a  caption  under  Romney's 
portrait  ot  Lady  Hamilton  revealed  that  'Mr.  Grundy 
found  the  girls  at  Smith  College,  where  he  recently 
lectured,  reflect  this  type  of  loveliness  made  famous  by 
English  painters.  He  greatly  admired  these  college 
girls'.  He  was  quite  happy  to  give  snap  judgments  to 
newspapermen.  While  he  was  in  America,  the  General 


Strike  w  as  taking  place  in  England.  He  was  asked  by 
American  reporters  how  long  it  would  last.  With  his 
most  casual  air,  he  said  'I  give  it  a  fortnight'.  The 
accuracy  of  this  prediction  won  him  some  respect 
from  people  not  normally  impressed  by  the  views  of 
English  art  critics  with  long  cigarette  holders. 

The  magazine's  financial  situation  improved  so 
much  during  the  1920s,  that  Grundy  was  able  to  take- 
on  more  staff,  and  the  men  he  chose  gave  the  magazine 
a  more  scholarly  cast.  Dr.  Thomas  MacGreevy  joined 
in  the  early  1920s  and  wrote  for  the  magazine  as  well 
as  reviewing  many  current  exhibitions.  He  later 
became  Director  of  the  National  Gallery,  Dublin,  an 
appropriate  job  for  a  man  who  had  contributed  to  The 
Connoisseur  (September,  1926)  an  article  on  'Irish 
Broadsheet  Ballads'  under  the  pseudonym  Patrick 
Shanagan.  Mr.  Gordon  Roc  writes:  'I  recall  him  com- 
ing in,  after  visiting  a  number  of  galleries,  throwing 
down  his  big,  black  Irish  hat  on  a  table,  and  ejaculat- 
ing: "Roe!  There's  too  much  art  in  the  world!"  By 
which,  of  course,  he  meant  that  there  was  too  little'. 
MacGreevy  was  succeeded  by  J.  R.  Fawcett  Thompson 
(1899-1970),  son  of  the  author  C.  J.  S.  Thompson.  His 
job  was  equivalent  to  that  of  Art  Editor:  but  he  was 
eventually  to  join  the  Department  of  Oriental  Manu- 
scripts at  the  British  Museum,  and  in  1961  collabo- 
rated with  Mr.  Gordon  Roe  in  an  article  for  The 
Connoisseur  on  'The  British  Museum's  Pictures'.  The 
extraordinary  polymath  Charles  Relly  Beard  (1891- 
1958),  though  never  on  the  salary  list,  became  a  regular 
contributor  and  for  years  ran  the  Heraldic  Department. 
He  was  the  antiquarian  type  of  connoisseur  who  has 
little  to  do  with  'mainstream'  art  history:  for  example, 
he  made  a  study  of  dog  collars  throughout  history,  and 
the  witty,  discursive  article  he  devoted  to  the  subject 
{The  Connoisseur,  1933,  Volume  xcn)  remains  the 
standard  authority  on  that  recondite  subject. 

It  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  The  Connoisseur 
should  attract  the  attention  of  an  American  publishing 
magnate  who  was  also  the  most  voracious  collector  of 
his  time  -  William  Randolph  Hearst  (No.  7),  on  whose 
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American  Girls  Diet  Too  Much,  Says  English  Art  Critic;  Urges  Buxom  Beauty  of  Flemish  Type 
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ONCE  ENGLAND  S  MODEL 
C  Reginald  Grundy,  visiting  this 
country.  says  modn  arc  drawn  from  cer- 
tain schools  of  art.  For  instance,  he  cites 
•hat  thii  type  ot  girl— «  painting  by  D. 
G  Rossetti— ft-rmerly  held  away. 


PLUMP  DUTCH  TYPE 
The  "Portrait  of  a  Young  Lady"  by 
Rembrandt  illustrates  the  kind  of  Dutch 
and  Flemish  beauty  that  might  well  be 
copied  by  American  girls,  according  to 
Mr.  Grundy,  who  find*  the  fair  sea  here 
a  bit  bloodless 


L.  REGINALD  J&tJfW***'*^ 
Art  crit'c  who  believes  Amtticin  girls  are 
apt  to  sacrifice  tbeir  looks  on  the  altar  of 
fashion  in  an  effort  to  conform  to  the  sort  of 
figure  prescribed  by  the  modistct  Too  much 
dieting  result*  hi  an  anemic  condition,  he  as- 
serts, hidden  by  rouge  and  cocktails. 


ALWAYS  ADMIRED 
The  beautiful  Lady  Hamilton  as  pictured 
by  Romney.  Mr  Grundy  found  the  girls  at 
Smith  College,  where  he  recently  lectured,  re- 
flect this  type  of  loveliness  made  famous  by 
hnK|  n  painters.  He  greatly  admired  their 
college  girls. 


ANGLO-SAXON  CHARM 
The  well  known  portrait  of  Mr*.  Sid- 
dons,  by  Gainsborough.  It  ie  toward  this 
that  girls  should  strive,  advise*  Mr. 
Grundy,  rather  than  to  the  emaciated 
forms  of  the  Italian  primitives  which 
they  seek. 


"tatr&OTT 


the  film  'Citizen  Kane'  was  partly  based.  Hearst  had 
;ady  made  an  attempt  to  buy  the  magazine  as  early 
1 91 2.  Negotiations  reached  the  stage  of  a  typc- 
itten  agreement,  which  evidently  was  never  signed 
both  parties.  This  document,  unlike  most  papers 
iting  to  the  magazine,  which  w  ere  destroyed  in  the 
nbing  of  the  Duke  Street  offices  in  the  Blitz,  has 
vived.  In  it,  George  von  Utassy,  Hearst's  agent, 
[ting  from  the  offices  of  Cosmopolitan  magazine  111 
w  York,  otters  on  Hearst's  behalf  to  buy  from 
rbert  Baily  and  Otto  Limited  The  Connoisseur 
gazine  together  with  the  copyrights,  manuscripts, 
xlwill  and  other  property  owned  by  it,  tor  five 
usand  pounds  in  cash  and  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
oonds,  on  condition  that  The  Connoisseur  has  had 
mg  the  years  1910  and  191 1  an  average  net  monthly 
illation  ot  ten  thousand  copies  and  that  the  business 
publishing  the  magazine  resulted  in  the  same  years 
an  average  annual  net  profit  ot  fifteen  hundred 
mds.  Baily  was  to  agree  to  remain  in  the  employ  of 
purchaser  for  five  years  'at  your  present  salary  of 
-  thousand  pounds  a  year',  plus  a  share  in  profits 
■r  two  thousand  pounds  a  year;  and  to  remain 
ployed  for  an  additional  five  years,  at  Hearst's 
rretion,  for  one  thousand,  five  hundred  pounds  a 
r. 

Vhy  this  agreement  foundered  is  not  known, 
irst  was  not  able  to  conclude  a  purchase  of  the 
gazine  until  1927.  The  agreement  was  made  with 
ude  Johnson.  Grundy  being  active  as  an  inter- 
diary  both  in  England  and  the  United  States, 
arst  took  the  keenest  interest  in  the  magazine  in  his 
;1  role  as  its  owner  and  as  a  collector.  He  frequently 
iwled  violent  memoranda  about  its  contents,  either 
3rundy  or  to  Miss  Alice  Head  (Nos.  8  and  9),  who 
m  1924  to  1939  was  Managing  Director  of  the 
tional  Magazine  Company,  Hearst's  daughter 
npany  in  London.  On  one  occasion  he  ordered  his 
nt  to  sell  some  ot  the  furniture  from  his  Californian 
le  of  San  Simeon  through  the  magazine's  advertis- 
columns.  He  quite  forgot  having  issued  this 
xtive,  and  on  seeing  the  pieces  illustrated  in  the 
gazine.  was  so  taken  with  them  that  he  ordered  his 
:nt  to  purchase  them  for  him.  Letting  him  know 
fully  that  he  already  owned  the  furniture  was  one 
:he  many  delicate  missions  his  aides  had  to  under- 
c.  A  letter  survives  in  which  Hearst  orders  the 
chase  of  some  wine-glasses  advertised  in  the 
gazine  for  his  mistress,  Marion  Davics:  with 
•logics  to  Dorothy  Parker,  one  might  comment : 

Is  receive  glasses 

m  men  mho  make  passes. 

it  Hearst's  bidding,  The  Connoisseur  took  on  to  its 
f  in  1934  Pepi  Lederer,  Marion  Davies'  favourite 
:e,  as  an  editorial  assistant.  The  arrangement  was 
very  satisfactory.  In  the  first  place,  Hearst  had  her 
stay  with  him  for  long  periods  at  St.  Donat's 


Castle,  the  mediaeval  retreat  he  had  bought  in  Wales. 
The  Editor  ot  the  time  (Edward  Wenham)  bravely 
wrote  to  Hearst  himself  on  18  July  1934,  asking  w  hen 
he  might  expect  her  back  111  the  office,  though  with  the 
tactful  preamble:  'It  may  possibly  seem  that  I  am  1111- 
thoughtful  of  Miss  Lederer's  pleasure,  and  perhaps 
selfish,  in  view  of  the  tact  that  she  has  not  seen  you  for 
some  three  years'.  More  disastrously,  Miss  Lederer  was 
111  a  disturbed  mental  state  after  breaking  with  her 
closest  friend.  Later  in  1934,  she  committed  suicide  by 
leaping  through  a  window  on  the  third  floor  ot  the 
Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  Los  Angeles.  According  to 
Marion  Davies'  biographer,  Fred  Lawrence  Guiles, 
this  tragedy  distressed  Miss  Davies  more  than  any  event 
between  the  death  of  Rudolph  Valentino  in  1926 
(w  hen  she  had  had  the  task  of  consoling  Pola  Negri) 
until  the  death  of  Hearst  himself  111  1951. 

Alice  Head,  the  managing  director  of  Hearst's 
National  Magazine  Company  in  London,  became  a 
close  friend  of  both  Marion  Davies  and  Hearst.  Miss 
Head,  who  is  still  living  in  Chelsea,  London,  today, 
began  her  career  as  a  typist  on  Country  Lije  at  one 
pound  a  week.  She  then  became  secretary  and  sub- 
editor to  Wilde's  friend  Lord  Alfred  Douglas  on  The 
Academy.  Among  the  contributors  she  remembers  was 
More  Adey,  who  became  Co-Editor  of  The  Burlington 
Magazine  in  191 3. 

From  1909  to  1917  Alice  Head  was  Editor  ot  Woman 
and  Home.  In  1917  she  became  assistant  editor  of  Nash's 
Magazine,  a  property  of  Hearst's  National  Magazine 
Company  then  under  the  direction  of  B.  Y.  McPeakc, 
the  founder  of  Good  Housekeeping  in  England.  From 
the  1 890s  world  of  The  Academy  she  now  emerged  in 
the  champagne  air  of  the  1920s,  lunching  contributors 
such  as  Michael  Arlen  at  the  Savoy,  and  corresponding 
with  Galsworthy,  Shaw,  Wells,  Arnold  Bennett, 
Somerset  Maugham  and  G.  K.  Chesterton.  In  Septem- 
ber 1924,  when  B.  Y.  McPeake  died,  she  was  asked  to 
assume  direction  of  the  National  Magazine  Company. 

Her  administration  began  with  four  incrediblv 
buoyant  years.  'We  were  successful,  we  were  pros- 
perous, we  were  on  top  of  the  wave.  Out  of  current 
years'  profits  we  bought  The  Connoisseur,  w  e  bought 
St.  Donat's  Castle,  and  we  bought  vast  quantities  of 
antiques'.  Her  carefree  but  effective  business  manager 
was  Ivor  Nicholson,  with  whom  she  travelled  to 
inspect  St.  Donat's,  which  Hearst  had  admired  in 
Country  Life.  The  castle  belonged  to  Mr.  and  Lady 
Winifred  Pennoyer.  'On  the  way  down  in  the  train 
Ivor  said:  "Now  while  you  are  talking  to  Lady 
Winifred  about  the  servants  I  shall  say  to  Pennoyer, 
'You'll  excuse  us  hurrying  round  old  chap,  won't  you? 
We  have  several  other  castles  to  purchase  before 
sundown'  "  '.  Antiques  were  amassed  in  the  same  in- 
souciant spirit;  on  12  March  1934,  Miss  Head's 
secretary  wrote  to  the  Editor  of  The  Connoisseur 
(Wenham),  relaying  a  cable  from  Hearst: 
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Recent  Christie  silver  sale  number  65  was  Irish  sugar 
basin  on  three  feet  would  like  twelve  or  fifteen  such. 
And  subsequent  correspondence  shows  that  this 
daunting  commission  was  fully  executed.  The  know- 
ledge that  Hearst  was  scanning  the  advertisement 
columns  of  the  magazine  brought  an  increase  in 
advertising. 

Every  year  Alice  Head  made  a  visit  to  America, 
either  to  the  New  York  offices,  or  to  the  Hearst  janch 
in  California.  The  former  pupil  of  the  North  London 


Collegiate  School  tor  Girls  delighted  in  the  adventi; 
of  luxurious  trips  on  the  Maurctania  and  Aquitar\ 
with  flowers  in  her  cabin,  special  attentions  from  t 
purser,  cocktail  parties  and  dances.  In  London,  N. 
Head  was  known  as  a  fennue  formidable  ("I  belie*e  I  : 
not  always  easy  in  the  office'  she  comments  in  1 
autobiography)  but  at  the  Hearst  court,  with 
Hollywood  atmosphere  of  intrigues,  scandals  and  c\ 
shootings  (Pepi  Lederer  had  been  a  guest  on  Hear 
yacht  Oneida  in  1924  when  the  film  producer  T< 


;e  died,  officially  of  'acute  indigestion'  but  allegedly 
gunshot  wounds),  she  must  have  been  rather  in  the 
sition  of  Fanny  Burney  and  her  sisters,  in  Huff 
wpcr's  description,  when  they  encountered  Talley- 
id,  Madame  de  Stacl  and  the  other  philandering 
lores  from  the  French  Revolution: 

icy  had  wandered  out  of  the  sedate  dressing-rooms  oj 
nse  and  Sensibility  and  were  in  danger  of  losing 
'.twelves  in  the  elegantly  disordered  alcoves  of  Les 
aisons  Dangereuscs. 

Miss  Head  seems  to  have  kept  out  of  danger,  though 
rightened  was  not  the  word  for  it  when  I  stepped 
to  a  roomful  of  film  stars  at  Marion's  house,  and  my 
nic  increased  when  after  dinner  we  played  such 
mes  as  making  an  impromptu  two-minute  speech 
a  subject  pulled  at  random  out  of  a  hat.  But 
arion's  kindness  and  simplicity  of  manner  soon  put 
;  at  my  ease  and  I  had  a  memorable  evening.  The 
ler  guests  included  Charlie  Chaplin  (who  did  his 
nous  imitation  of  a  bull-fight),   Bebe  Daniels, 
Drma  Talmadge,  Jack  Pickford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam 
>ldwyn,  Elinor  Glyn  and  Viscount  Elmley.  The  next 
y  I  was  taken  to  Cecil  de  Mille's  studio,  where  The 
ng  of  Kings  was  being  produced.  .  .'. 
She  seems  to  have  won  immediate  rapport  with 
•arst  by  her  thorough  knowledge  of  the  business, 
d  by  her  natural  candour  -  which  might  have  seem- 
naivc  in  an  American  visiting  England,  but  was 
jtivating  in  an  Englishwoman  visiting  America, 
lough  her  autobiography,  'It  Could  Never  Have 
tppened',  was  published  in  1939,  when  Hearst  was 
II  in  power,  she  felt  obliged  to  say  that  he  had  an 
feriority  complex'  and  that  'he  has  sometimes  been 
i  kind  to  unworthy  people'.  Certainly  Hearst  and 
deputy  and  successor  Richard  E.  Berlin  seem  to 
ve  gained  complete  confidence  in  Alice  Head,  and 
til  she  left  the  National  Magazine  Company  in  1939, 
r  control  over  The  Connoisseur  and  the  other  maga- 
tes  in  the  group  was  more  or  less  absolute,  apart 
im  the  occasional  seismic  interventions  of  Hearst 
nself.  In  general,  Hearst's  confidence  was  justified, 
e  only  major  mistake  Miss  Head  admits  to  was 
ining    down   Anita    Loos's    'Gentlemen  Prefer 
Andes'  for  Nash's;  even  so,  she  became  a  great  friend 
Miss  Loos's  and  spent  a  holiday  with  her  in  Lausanne. 
3.  Reginald  Grundy  retired  in  1932  and  was 
xeeded  by  his  son-in-law  Frederic  Gordon  Roe 
o.  10),  whose  career  was  recalled  by  the  present 
iter  in  an  article  in  The  Connoisseur  of  September 
73,  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Roe's  eightieth  birthday. 
<e  was  Editor  for  only  a  short  spell,  and  was  suc- 
:ded  in  1934  by  Edward  Gordon  Wenliam,  an 
glish-born  writer  on  antiques  who  had  worked 
linly  in  New  York.  Wenliam,  who  was  ten  years 
ler  than  his  predecessor,  had  a  reputation  as  a 
aracter'.  Mr.  Arthur  Grimwade  of  Christie's  recalls 
'acid  tongue,  general  atmosphere  of  a  colourful 


10.  F.  Gordon  Roc, 
Editor  of 

The  Connoisseur : 
a  recent  photograph. 


semi-brigand-like  past  and  the  memory  of  his  bringing 
me  a  little  piece  of  silver  he  had  made  at  the  London 
County  Council  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts'.  It  was 
made  clear  to  Wenliam  that  his  main  task  was  to 
increase  the  profits  of  the  magazine  while  not  allowing 
its  quality  to  deteriorate.  Apollo  was  now  a  serious 
competitor  and  in  1934  Hearst  began  taking  the  rival 
magazine  for  purposes  of  comparison;  and  Miss  Head 
wrote  grievingly  to  Wenliam  that  'the  Chief  had 
ordered  twelve  Welsh  love-spoons  from  an  Apollo 
advertisement.  But  Wenliam's  onslaught  on  the 
advertising  columns  was  successful  and  his  swash- 
buckling enthusiasm  showed  also  in  the  editorial 
pages.  On  13  November  1934,  Richard  Berlin  wrote 
to  Alice  Head :  'Wenliam  certainly  is  a  character,  yet, 
as  you  say,  he  does  not  have  his  eye  on  the  clock  and  is 
full  of  enthusiasm  at  all  times.  His  book  [i.e.  magazine] 
certainly  is  a  much  better  publication  than  old  "suit- 
vest"  Grundy  used  to  give  us'. 

However  Wenham,  like  Roe,  remained  Editor  for 
only  a  year.  In  his  place  Miss  Head  appointed,  in  1935, 
Herbert  Granville  Fell  (1872-1951).  Fell  (Nos.  11  and 
12),  who  had  become  assistant  editor  under  Wenliam, 
had  been  art  editor  to  Miss  Head  011  Woman  and  Home 
in  1909,  and  was  a  personal  friend  of  hers,  though,  in 
the  manner  of  their  early  days,  they  always  addressed 
each  other  ceremoniously  as  'Miss  Head'  and  'Mr. 
Fell'.  In  1935  he  was  sixty-three  -  an  age  at  which  most 
men  are  thinking  of  retirement;  yet  in  this  post  Fell 
felt  he  had  reached  the  summit  of  his  ambitions,  and 
for  the  next  sixteen  years  he  ruled  the  magazine  with 
forcefulness  and  distinction,  dying  'in  harness'  with, 
as  his  daughter  Mrs.  Grace  Maddick  recalls,  'the  page- 
proofs  of  his  beloved  Connoisseur  in  his  hands'. 
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11.  H.  Granville  Fell, 
later  of  The 
Connoisseur,  visiting 
the  Jura  Mountains 
with  a  party  of 
English  authors  and 
editors  in  the  1920s. 
The  writers  were  the 
guests  of  the  plm 
Railway  Company  of 
France;  the  road  part 
of  the  journey  took 
three  days  beginning 
at  Belfort  and  ending 
at  Divonne-les-Bains 
near  Lake  Leman. 
Fell  is  the  figure 
standing  on  the 
running-board  of  the 
motor-car  at  the  back. 

12.  H.  Granville  Fell 
working  in  The 
Connoisseur  office. 


Fell  had  been  not  only  an  art  editor,  but  an  impr 
sive  illustrator,  whose  books  are  now  enthusiastica 
collected  with  those  of  Beardsley,  Rackham  and  tj 
other  'black  and  white  men'  of  the  1890s.  He  was  bq 
in  1872.  His  father  was  born  in  18 14;  and  through  1 
father's  memories  Fell  developed  an  easy  familiaril 
with  the  history  and  habits  of  thought  of  earlj 
periods.  He  was  educated  at  King's  College  in  d 
Strand.  As  a  boy  he  showed  unusual  talent  for  drawi 
and  joined  Heatherley's  art  school,  where,  in  i8j 
Sickert  was  one  of  Ins  fellow-students.  (Fell  la^ 
designed  a  metal  sign  for  Heatherley's,  illustrated ! 
The  Connoisseur  cxvm,  1951,  page  150).  He  won  fil 
prize  for  figure  design  at  the  Metropolitan  Sketchi: 
Club's  competitions  in  1890,  1893  and  1894  -  impo 
ant  contests  in  entirely  original  works  open  to  all  t 
art  schools  of  London.  These  successes  brought  hi 
into  contact  with  some  of  the  most  famous  artists 
the  time,  and  led  to  several  commissions.  The  boo 
plate  he  designed  for  himself  (No.  13),  his  illustratic 
for  'The  Book  of  Job',  1896  (No.  14),  for  'The  So; 
of  Solomon',  1897  and  for  'The  Serious  Poems 
Thomas  Hood',  1901,  are  examples  of  his  grapl 
work  at  its  finest.  In  an  article  which  he  contributed 
The  Studio  in  1903  (volume  xxix,  pages  169-1- 
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The  bookplate 
1  designed  for 
riself. 


Frontispiece  and 
^page  designed 
&  Granville  Fell 
"The  Book  of  Job' 
A.  Dent,  London ; 
id,  Mead  and 
npany,  New 
k,  1896). 


examples  of  his  bookbinding  designs  are  illustrated  in 
monochrome  and  in  colour. 

G.  F.  Watts  liked  Fell's  illustrations  to  'The  Book  of 
Job'  and  invited  him  down  to  his  country  house  at 
Compton  in  Surrey.  The  young  artist  took  some 
drawings  which  he  had  just  completed  for  'The  Song 
of  Solomon'.  Watts  admired  them,  but  remarked 
Fell's  vision  was,  perhaps,  becoming  over-sensuous. 
After  a  pleasant  talk  and  an  exchange  of  ideas,  Watts 
accompanied  Fell  to  the  door,  and  passing  along  the 
garden  path  caught  in  his  hand  a  spray  of  blossom 
'Look  at  this',  he  said  'how  beautiful  it  is  and  how  fewj 


artists  try  to  paint  it  properly.  Think  how  Fred 
Walker  would  have  done  it'. 

In  the  late  1890s  Fell  rented  a  studio  in  Chelsea  and 
devoted  himself  to  decorative  work  and  illustration, 
with  breaks  for  music  and  fencing.  He  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  for  the  first  time  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, and  thereafter  regularly.  In  1907  he  accepted  the 
post  of  editorial  adviser  on  art  to  George  Newnes,  and 
published  a  series  of  books  on  famous  painters  and 
sculptors.  He  contributed  the  volume  on  Alfred 
Stevens,  the  artist  whom  he  acknowledged  as  the  main 
influence  on  his  own  work.  He  was  also  art  adviser  to 
Cedric  Chivers,  the  bookbinder  of  Bath,  and  visiting 
professor  of  painting,  drawing  and  design  at  Exeter. 
His  connection  with  George  Newnes  ended  when  he 
became  editor  (with  Lady  Diana  Cooper  as  co-editor) 
of  the  short-lived  journal  Femina. 

In  1 92 1  he  accepted  the  editorship  of  The  Queen, 
which  he  left  in  1924  to  direct  the  new  Chenil  Gallery 
in  Chelsea.  Under  his  direction,  poetry  readings  took 
place  there  by  the  Sitwell  family,  by  John  Drinkwater 
and  others,  and  song  recitals  and  concert-parties 
conducted  by  John  Barbirolli.  Fell  wrote  the  circulars 
and  edited  the  programmes.  Sitwellism  was  the 
farthest  Fell  ventured  into  the  avant-garde.  Like 
Grundy,  he  was  determinedly  anti-modern  art;  in  1946 
he  proudly  sent  the  Managing  Director  of  the  National 
Magazine  Company  a  rip-roaring  article  he  had  con- 
tributed to  Everybody's,  attacking  Picasso  and  all  his 
works,  under  the  headline  'Art's  Darkest  Age'. 

Fell  carried  the  magazine  through  the  difficult  days 
of  the  Second  World  War.  It  was  decided  to  turn  the 
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15-  Grace  Baxter, 
the  daughter  of 
H.  Granville  Fell, 
took  over  as 
Advertisement 
Manager  from  her 
husband  during  the 
Second  World  War. 
She  had  previously 
been  a  fashion  model 
Mrs.  Grace  Maddich. 


magazine  into  a  quarterly:  publication  might  have 
ceased  altogether  had  it  not  been  thought  essential,  in 
Alice  Head's  phrase,  'to  keep  the  copyright  alive'.  In 
September  1939,  Fell  wrote  to  Miss  Head  agreeing  to 
economise  on  contributors'  fees:  he  would  now  pay 
no  more  than  three  guineas  a  thousand  words.  His 
son-in-law,  Duncan  Baxter,  the  magazine's  advertising 
manager,  joined  the  navy  as  a  sub-lieutenant  in 
October,  and  Fell's  daughter  Grace  (Mrs.  Baxter),  who 
had  previously  been  a  fashion  model  (No.  15),  took 
over  her  husband's  job  temporarily.  Adrian  Bury 
wrote  to  The  Times,  following  the  obituary  of  Fell 
which  appeared  on  11  September  1951,  to  recall  how: 

During  the  Second  World  War,  though  over  70  and 
somewhat  infirm,  he  continued  with  his  task,  turning 
The  Connoisseur  from  a  monthly  into  a  quarterly 
magazine.  .  .  .  Bombs  would  rain  down  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Grosvenor  Gardens  [to  which  The 
Connoisseur's  offices  had  removed],  but  nothing  could 
move  Granville  from  his  desk  in  a  room  on  the  top  floor; 
and  he  would  look  up  at  the  sky  and  defy  the  enemy  to  do 
his  worst. 

Bury  also  contributed  an  obituary  article  on  Fell  to 
The  Connoisseur,  which  included  this  further  memory 
of  Fell's  defiant  attitude : 

During  those  months  when  Hitler  was  trying  to 


ititimidate  the  world,  Fell  received  a  letter  from  some 
German  writer  asking  for  certain  information  regarding 
a  work  of  art.  Underneath  the  signature  was  the  usual 
cliche  'Heil  Hitler'.  Dictating  the  necessary  ansiver  Fet 
signing  himself  'Editor  oj  The  Connoisseur',  appended 
the  words  'Rule  Britantiia'.  It  was  typical  of  his  forthright 
manner  in  dealing  with  any  kind  oj  arrogance.  Though 
modest  and  sensitive  to  a  degree,  Fell,  if  roused,  could  be 
as  pugnacious  as  anybody. 

The  printers  of  The  Connoisseur  had  good  reason  t 
know  the  truth  of  the  last  statement.  Fell  wielded 
formidable  pen  as  a  writer  as  well  as  an  illustrator,  an 
his  thorough  conversance  with  the  processes  of  pictui 
reproduction,  as  illustrator  and  editor  over  half 
century,  made  him  a  redoubtable  adversary.  In  Marc 
1943,  the  printer  received  this  characteristic  expressio, 
of  the  Editor's  displeasure: 

It  is  with  great  regret  and  feeling  of  utter  disappointment 
that  I  have  to  write  to  you  about  the  printing  oj  The 
Connoisseur  for  March.  There  certainly  is  a  great 
deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  ink  being  used,  and  I  am 
afraid  that  this  is  of  great  detriment  to  The 
Connoisseur  which  has  hitherto  sustained  its  reputation 
for  fine  printing  unblemished  in  spite  of  all  troubles.  I  am 
aware  that  the  paper  is  not  so  good  as  it  used  to  be,  but  that 
should  put  us  all  the  more  on  our  mettle  to  try  to  get  over 
this  difficulty.  Tlie  ink  throughout  this  number  is  granular 
and  sooty.  I  am  sending  a  set  of  engravers'  proofs  of  a 
watercolour  article,  which  is  illustrated  in  this  number,  for 

Air.  to  look  over,  and  which  lam  asking  him 

to  show  you.  The  very  life  of  these  water-colours 
depended  on  their  luminosity  and  bright  skies,  about 
which  we  have  written,  in  the  work  of  this  master,  and  it 
is  really  absurd  to  present  these  blocks  to  the  reader  in  such 
a  horrible  disguise.  .  ..In  my  opinion,  the  entire  edition 
of  The  Connoisseur  for  this  quarter  is  a  ruin. 

Fell  also  engaged  in  a  running  battle  with  the  adve 
tisement  manager  (except  while  his  daughter  occupu 
that  position)  over  advertisements  which  he  considerc 
lowered  the  magazine's  tone.  In  1944,  Mr.  B.  j 
McPeake,  who  had  succeeded  Alice  Head  as  Managir 
Director  of  the  National  Magazine  Company  in  19; 
(he  was  the  son  of  the  B.  Y.  McPeake  who  hj 
employed  her)  had  decided  that  as  The  Connoisse 
could  no  longer,  in  the  fraught  conditions  of  ws 
obtain  enough  advertising  from  the  antiques  trad 
copy  should  be  invited  from  general  advertisers.  Tl 
advertisements  which  especially  roused  Fell's  ire,  ai 
which  Mr.  McPeake  agreed  were  'deplorable',  we 
those  for  Cusson's  Imperial  Leather  Soap.  Oi 
lusciouslv  painted  scene  showed  Cleopatra  receivir 
Mark  Antony,  with  two  half-naked  handmaidens  ai 
a  panther  in  the  foreground.  The  caption  \va 
'Imperial  Egypt  offered  Cleopatra  every  luxury  of  tl 
ancient  world,  but  even  she  had  no  luxury  to  compa 
with  Imperial  Leather  Toilet  Soaps'.  Fell  wrote  to  W. 
McPeake:  'Do  you  think  it  really  necessary  that  \ 
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should  fall  to  accepting  such  a  travesty  as  this  when 
antique  dealers  are  pressing  and  urging  to  be  taken 
in?  ....  There  is  only  one  word  in  which  I  can 
describe  it  and  that  is  unprintable'. 

Two  years  before  Fell  died,  an  article  on  him  by 
Gordon  Beckles  was  published  in  Leader  Magazine 
(29  January  1949).  Beckles  poked  gentle  fun  at  the 
contrast  between  the  splendid  anachronism  that  Fell 
had  become,  and  the  buccaneering  newspaper  tycoon 
for  whom  he  worked: 

When  he  looks  up  through  the  window  from  his  desk, 
it  is  not  the  London  oj  today  that  he  is  apt  to  see,  but  a  rich, 
colourful  world  of  mediaeval  beauty,  sometimes  varied 
with  the  pageantry  of  other  centuries  -  but  stopping  far 
short  of  the  present  one.  His  lord  and  master,  too,  is  a  rich 
and  colourful  figure  of  mediaeval  proportions. 

Granville  Fell  is  editor  oj  the  ten-bob-a-timc  quarterly, 
The  Connoisseur,  which  is  the  dearly  beloved  adopted 
child  of  William  Randolph  Hearst,  lord  of  San  Simeon  in 
California,  newspaper  baron  and  the  greatest  accumulator 
of  art  treasures  since  Napoleon  1  -  but,  of  course,  Mr. 
Hearst  bought  his. 

Over  the  rich  world  of  art  Mr.  Fell  casts  as  benign  and 
enthusiastic  an  eye  as  any  oj  the  septuagenarians  and 
their  elders  who  so  flourish  in  the  air  of  the  Old  Masters. 
He  revels  in  articles  with  such  esoteric  headlines  as  'Did  the 
Hers  have  a  Hausmaler?'  A  newly-found  miniature  by 
Rogier  van  der  Weyden,  the  latest  information  on 
fifteenth-century  Silesian gold  embroidery  or  limousin 
chamleve  enamels  of  the  thirteenth  century  give  him  as 
much  a  thrill  as  other  Hearst  editors  get  from  'Slayer 
Slugs  Cop,  1  Dead'  or  'Love  Nest  Dope  Killing'. 

On  Fell's  death,  Helen  Comstock  (No.  16),  the 
American  Editor  of  The  Connoisseur,  wrote  to  Mr. 
McPeake  to  express  her  sympathy:  'Through  my  long 
association  with  him,  though  we  never  met  face  to 
face,  I  have  come  to  feel  an  abiding  friendship  for 
him.  .  .  .  His  work  was  admirable,  and  his  courage 


during  the  years  of  war,  was  so  unfailing  that  I  have 
felt  for  him  the  greatest  admiration.  The  Connoisseur 
reached  its  finest  standard  of  scholarship  under  his 
direction'. 

Helen  Comstock,  born  in  Kansas  City  in  1893,  had 
become  American  Editor  in  193 1  when  International 
Studio,  on  whose  editorial  staff  she  served,  was  com- 
bined with  The  Connoisseur.  She  held  the  post  until  her 
death  in  1970  when  Miss  Alice  Winchester,  Editor  of 
Antiques,  wrote  in  an  obituary  of  her  in  that  magazine 
(to  which  she  had  often  contributed) : 

Her  first  love  in  the  arts,  she  once  remarked,  was  Italian 
primitive  paintings.  Gradually  her  interest  turned  more 
and  more  toward  the  decorative  arts,  and  in  her  later  years  it 
focused  particularly  on  early  American  furniture,  in 
which  she  became  a  leading  expert.  She  made  a  special 
study  of  Southern  furniture,  and  it  was  she  who 
originated,  organised,  and  catalogued  the  pioneering 
Exhibition  of  Southern  Furniture  presented  in  1952  at 
the  Virginia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  under  the 
co-sponsorship  of  Colonial  Williamsburg  and  Antiques. 

Although  furniture  was  Helen  Cornstock's  principal 
interest,  she  wrote  with  equal  learning  and  clarity  on 
painting  and  the  graphic  arts.  For  many  years  she  edited 
the  monthly  Portfolio  of  the  Old  Print  Shop.  Her  first 
book,  'American  Lithographs',  appeared  in  1950.  In 
1958  The  Connoisseur  published  her  'Concise  Encyclo- 
pedia of  American  Antiques'.  Her  other  works  in- 
cluded 'The  Looking  Glass  in  America  1 700-1825' 
(1968)  and  the  monumental  'American  Furniture'  of 
1962.  She  was  married  to  the  artist  Helmut  Siber,  for 
whose  paintings,  including  a  series  of  'weather  studies' 
of  the  progress  of  a  thunderstorm  on  the  top  of  Mount 
Washington,  she  was  a  persuasive  propagandist. 

The  new  Editor  chosen  to  succeed  Fell  was,  at 
thirty-eight,  less  than  half  his  age:  L.  G.  G.  Ramsey 
(No.  17),  who  had  previously  been  Public  Relations 
Officer  of  the  National  Trust  and  Press  Officer  at  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  Colonial  Office.  During  his  last 
years  of  office,  Fell  had  been  frequently  ill.  The 
magazine  had  suffered  from  the  lack  of  contact 
between  Editor,  contributors  and  advertisers;  Fell's 
rheumatism  had  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  get 
about,  visit  dealers,  or  represent  the  magazine  at  art 
exhibitions.  Gwynne  Ramsey  set  about  redressing 
this  in  the  quickest  possible  time.  The  layout  was  made 
less  old-fashioned  under  a  new  designer,  Ruari 
McLean.  The  daily  post  began  to  increase  (Fell  used  to 
receive  up  to  three  letters  a  day  and  sometimes  no 
incoming  telephone  calls  were  received  all  week).  New 
contributors  were  attracted  and  the  net  was  spread 
wider  in  the  mid-1950s  to  include  international 
scholarship,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  United 
States. 

One  of  the  first  contributors  to  the  magazine  with 
whom  Ramsey  made  contact  was  R.  W.  Symonds,  the 
leading  authority  at  that  time  on  English  seventeenth- 
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and  eighteenth-century  furniture,  most  of  whose 
articles  were  published  in  The  Connoisseur.  Symonds 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  formation  of  the  in- 
comparable Percival  Griffiths  Collection  of  English 
furniture  assembled  at  Griffiths'  house,  Sandridgebury, 
near  St.  Albans.  This  was  described  and  illustrated  in 
several  articles  in  the  magazine.  The  collection  was 
subsequently  sold  at  Christie's  on  10,  11  and  12  May 
r939-  Symonds  had  also  written  a  book  based  on  the 
Griffiths  Collection,  'English  Furniture  from  Charles  11 
to  George  n'  which  The  Connoisseur  published  (from 
its  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  office)  in  1929.  During 
Ramsey's  editorship,  he  persuaded  Symonds,  in  1954, 
to  allow  the  magazine  to  publish  a  book  about  another 
important  private  collection,  that  of  the  Moller 
brothers.  This  book,  now  rare,  was  'Furniture-making 
in  seventeenth  and  eighteenth-century  England'. 

Symonds  once  telephoned  Ramsey  about  midnight, 
in  1955,  to  announce  that  he  had  discovered  a  rare  bill 
in  the  Public  Record  Office  which  showed  that  a 
repair  had  been  made  to  the  Coronation  Chair  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  gave  the  name  of  the  joiner  who 
had  done  the  job,  what  work  he  carried  out  and  how 
much  he  was  paid  for  it.  Ramsey  published  the  story, 
but  before  doing  so  he  went  to  see  Lawrence  Tanner, 
at  the  time  Keeper  of  the  Muniments  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  whose  guidebook  to  the  Abbey  had  just  been 
published.  Tanner  was  slightly  upset  at  the  news, 
which  he  would  have  liked  to  include  in  Ins  guidebook, 
but  was  grateful  at  being  told  before  publication  of  the 
article. 

The  eccentric  Dr.  Charles  Beard  was  still  a  regular 
contributor  in  the  1940s  and  1950s.  'If  ever  you  want 
me',  he  would  say,  'I  am  usually  at  the  south  end  of  the 


bar  of  the  Five  Bells  in  Chelsea'.  He  wore  a  wh 
moustache  and  beard  and  long  white  hair  and  usual 
wore  a  ten-gallon  hat  and  an  ankle-length,  very  I 
green  coat  with  a  fur  collar  ('bought  it  second-hand, 
Vienna,  dear  boy,  in  1920',  he  told  Ramsey).  Hfc  on 
took  Ramsey  to  the  circus  dressed  in  this  rig:  'T 
attendants  thought  he  was  part  of  the  establishmen 
On  other  occasions  he  walked  about  Chelsea  with 
long  antique  sword  under  his  arm.  Gwynne  Rams 
recalls: 

Cliarlie  Beard  used  to  advise  film  companies  on  authentic 
early  battle  scenes  and  costumes ;  but  as  he  would  almost 
invariably  have  spent  the  'advances'  which  the  film  people 
were  unwise  enough  to  give  him  in  the  Five  Bells  and  then 
not  turn  up  on  the  set  the  next  morning  he  was  constantly 
coming  to  me  for  loans.  He  once  promised  me  an  article  by  I 
a  specified  day,  but  as  it  had  not  turned  up  I  went  to  his 
Chelsea  home  to  see  what  had  happened  to  it.  .  .  .  [The 
woman  who  answered  the  door]  announced  that  Chat\ 
was  'very  ill'  and  had  not  written  the  article.  But  I  insisted 
ongoing  up  to  his  bedroom,  where  I  found  him  lying  in  bee 
and  smoking  a  cigar  and  cleaning  a  piece  of  armour.  He 
knew  why  I  had  called,  reluctantly  flung  back  the 
bedclothes  to  reveal  himself  in  his  famous  green  coat, 
several  antique  spurs,  cigarette  ends  and  a  mongrel  dog. 
After  a  great  deal  of  swearing  he  subsequently  got  up  and 
wrote  the  article  while  I  waited. 

Beard  was  always  ready  to  put  Ins  immense  kno 
ledge  at  the  service  of  The  Connoisseur,  as  in  the  ea.j 
1950s,  when  Gwynne  Ramsey  had  a  tip-off  fron 
friend  in  Canada  that  the  Canadian  Government  vi 
refusing  to  hand  back  to  the  post-war  commuri 
government  of  Poland  the  Polish  State  treasures  wbJ 
had  been  got  away  to  Canada  by  the  non-commurt 
Polish  regime  in  1939  and  stored  throughout  the  vi 
down  a  Canadian  salt  mine.  Although  considerable  atf 
heated  diplomatic  exchanges  were  taking  place  on 
the  fact  that  the  Canadian  Government,  as  trust! 
since  1939  of  the  Polish  treasures,  was  refusing  2 
recognise  the  new  communist  government  of  Polaii| 
and  Ramsey  was  advised  not  to  touch  the  story  ■ 
interfere,  he  got  Karsh  of  Ottawa  down  the  mine  A 
a  number  of  the  treasures  were  photographed.  Beja 
knew  them  well  and  wrote  the  article.  Whcnn 
appeared  the  Canadians  were  said  to  be  'extremj 
displeased".  But  Ramsey  heard  later  that  they  11 
returned  the  treasures  to  Poland. 

In  1952-1953  Ramsey  was  asked  to  help  dispose* 
the  surplus  art  works  at  St.  Donat's  Castle  all 
William  Randolph  Hearst's  death.  These  includ 
twelve  large  four-poster  beds  which  nobody  I 
parcntly  wanted  at  that  time,  lined  up  for  sale  in 
Banqueting  Hall :  Ramsey  later  recognised  one  of  thfl 
when  he  visited  the  Wawel  Castle  in  Cracow  in  19I 
There  were  four  fifteenth-century  church  brasjj 
full-length,  two  of  men  and  two  of  women.  Ram,] 
discovered  the  churches  (in  Shropshire)  from  wnj 
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they  had  originally  come  -  they  could  only  have  been 
stolen  -  and  wrote  to  the  incumbents  to  ask  if  they 
would  like  to  have  them  back  again  in  their  churches. 
Two  replied  that  they  were  not  interested,  the  other 
two  did  not  reply.  The  brasses  were  later  bought  by 
the  National  Art  Collections  Fund  and  went  to  a 
museum. 

Another  incident  involving  the  church  occurred  in 
the  1960s  and  had  a  more  satisfactory  conclusion.  In 
making  one  of  his  regular  visits  to  the  trade,  Ramsey 
found  in  a  dealer's  gallery  a  small  round  piece  of 
fifteenth-century  Nottingham  alabaster  on  which  was 
carved  in  relief  a  representation  of  the  west  front  of 
Lincoln  Cathedral.  The  dealer  said  it  had  been  bought 
by  the  Cecil  Higgins  Museum,  Bedford,  but  Ramsey 
asked  if  he  would  mind  if  he  wrote  to  the  Dean  of 
Lincoln  about  it  as  a  matter  of  interest.  The  Dean 
replied  that  there  was  a  hole  in  the  wall  at  the  west  end 
of  the  cathedral  from  which  this  piece  of  carving  had 
been  missing  for  two  hundred  years.  The  Cecil 
Higgins  Museum  agreed  to  waive  their  right  to  the 
piece  and  it  went  to  Lincoln. 

In  the  late  1950s  -  by  which  time,  all  doors,  however 
important,  were  open  to  The  Connoisseur  -  Ramsey 
began  to  get  requests  for  assistance  in  the  recovery  of 
stolen  works  of  art,  from  the  Metropolitan  police  and 
from  provincial  forces.  It  was  he  who  suggested  to 
Scotland  Yard  that  they  should  form  a  special  squad  of 
officers  trained  in  at  least  the  rudiments  of  antiques. 
Some  time  later  this  was  done.  The  Connoisseur  was 
responsible  for  the  recovery  of  thousands  of  pounds 
worth  of  stolen  works  of  art  in  the  1950s  and  60s. 
When  the  Malcolm  Macdonald  Old  Master  paintings 
(inherited  from  Ramsay  Macdonald  who  had  been 
given  them  by  Duveen)  were  stolen  from  his  Hamp- 
stead  flat,  The  Connoisseur  published  an  illustration  of 
one  of  the  missing  paintings,  a  Constable,  with  an 
innocuous  caption  indicating  that  an  art  historian 
would  like  to  examine  it.  A  London  picture  dealer 
telephoned  Ramsey  to  say  that  he  had  recently  sold 
the  painting  to  the  National  Gallery  of  Canada.  That 
started  the  trail:  nineteen  of  the  twenty  paintings 
stolen  were  later  recovered. 

Also  in  the  1950s,  The  Connoisseur  was  the  first  to 
start  the  acquisition  of  works  of  art  on  hire  purchase. 
Several  dealers  had  asked  Ramsey  if  he  could  devise  a 
way  in  which  this  could  be  effected,  and  as  buying  on 
the  hp  was  the  only  way  he  personally  could  afford  to 
buy  antiques,  he  went  to  see  Gibson  Jarvie,  head  at 
that  time  of  United  Dominions  Trust,  the  hire  pur- 
chase experts.  He  was  not  very  encouraging  at  first, 
but  agreed,  as  a  special  case,  to  allow  Ramsey  to  do 
business  with  his  firm  -  'but  as  we  deal  in  cars  and  farm 
machinery  and  don't  understand  antiques  I  do  not 
think  we  want  to  extend  the  idea'.  About  two  years 
later,  Ramsey  heard  that  certain  London  dealers  were 
encouraging  their  customers  to  buy  from  them  on  the 
hp,  using  United  Dominions  Trust  to  do  so. 


In  the  mid-1950s,  Ramsey  introduced  the  publisher 
George  Rainbird  to  D.  Y.  McPeake,  which  led  to  the 
publication  of  the  five-volume  'The  Connoisseur 
Concise  Encyclopedia  of  Antiques'  (1954-1961)  which 
Ramsey  edited;  and  to  'The  Connoisseur  Period  Guides' 
(Tudor  to  Early  Victorian),  which  appeared  between 
1956  and  1958,  edited  by  Ramsey  and  by  Ralph 
Edwards,  formerly  Keeper  of  the  Department  of 
Woodwork  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  George  vi  -  and  Ramsey 
started  production  of  'The  Connoisseur  Coronation 
Book'  on  the  day  he  died  -  Ramsey  received  the  per- 
mission of  the  present  Queen  to  catalogue  her  personal 
collection  of  silver  and  plate  (mostly  wedding  presents 
and  gifts  from  Queen  Mary).  This  was  carried  out  by 
one  of  the  country's  leading  historians  of  silver,  A.  G. 
Grimwade,  who  has  consistently  written  for  the 
magazine  ever  since.  At  a  later  stage,  Ramsey  asked 
permission  to  publish  the  collection  in  illustrated  book 
form.  This  was  granted,  and  the  book  appeared  in 
Coronation  year,  1953. 

At  about  the  same  time  the  Queen  Mother  gave 
permission  for  the  magazine  to  compile  a  catalogue  of 
her  collection  of  antique  porcelain  and  to  carry  an 
article  on  her  collection  in  which  many  pieces  were 
illustrated.  This  contained  a  number  of  eighteenth- 
century  Chelsea  plates  bearing  designs  of  the  so-called 
'Hans  Sloane  plants'.  An  article  in  'The  Connoisseur 
Year  Book'  of  1958  proved  conclusively  for  the  first 
time  that  Hans  Sloane  had  no  personal  connection 
whatever  with  these  designs,  but  that  the  plant  subjects 
together  with  the  butterflies  incorporated  in  them 
could,  in  many  instances,  be  traced  directly  to  the 
works  of  G.  D.  Ehret,  the  eighteenth-century  botanical 
artist.  Shortly  after  the  1958  'Year  book'  was  published 
Ramsey  received  a  cable  from  an  American  reader 
asking  to  be  supplied  with  some  designs  for  'hand 
sewn'  plates  -  the  cable  company  having  clearly  mis- 
heard the  verbal  instructions. 

Two  other  important  silver  historians  wrote  regu- 
larly for  the  magazine:  Dr.  Norman  Penzer,  since 
deceased,  and  Charles  Oman,  lately  Keeper  of  the 
Department  of  Metalwork,  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.  A  number  of  articles  by  Oman  was  pub- 
lished between  1952  and  1972  dealing  with  the  silver 
and  plate  owned  by  city  companies,  corporations  and 
colleges.  The  bodies  concerned  ordered  large  quanti- 
ties of  reprints,  for  sale  to  visitors.  Another  reprint  of  a 
notable  scries  of  articles,  written  by  Arthur  Grimwade 
was  published  in  October  1962,  March,  June  and 
December  1963,  and  March  1964,  was  Silver  at 
Althorp  (Earl  Spencer's  collection.)  This  reprint  was 
produced  for  the  Society  of  Silver  Collectors. 

When  Ramsey  was  in  New  York  in  1968  he  met  the 
president  of  the  Campbell  Soup  Corporation.  This  led 
to  the  publication  in  the  December  1969,  and  January 
1970  issues  of  the  international  collection  of  soup 
tureens,   in   antique   silver   and   porcelain,   in  the 


Campbell  Museum,  Camden,  New  Jersey.  And  after  a 
visit  by  Ramsey  to  Swiss  museums,  private  collections, 
and  the  Abegg  Foundation,  an  international  study 
centre  for  the  arts,  twelve  miles  from  Berne,  in  1970, 
the  director  of  the  Foundation,  Michael  Stcttler,  wrote 
an  illustrated  article  on  the  work  of  his  centre,  in  the 
May,  1 97 1,  issue;  this  too  was  reprinted. 

In  the  1970s,  the  magazine  branched  out  even 
further  internationally.  In  1971  three  parties  of 
Connoisseur  readers  -  from  England,  Europe  and 
America  -  visited  the  Soviet  Union.  In  all  about 
fifteen  thousand  miles,  mostly  by  air,  were  covered  in 
each  tour,  which  lasted  a  fortnight,  from  Leningrad  in 
the  north  down  to  Samarkand  and  Bokhara  in  Central 
Asia  in  the  south.  The  tour  ended  in  Moscow.  Sir  John 
Lawrence  took  the  first  tour  in  May,  General  T.  B.  L. 
Churchill  the  second  in  June,  and  Gwynne  Ramsey 
took  the  third  in  September. 

In  1972,  after  a  Cultural  Affairs  department  had  been 
established  under  John  Calabrini,  it  was  decided  to 
explore  the  possibilities  of  setting  up  an  annual  Festival 
of  the  Arts  in  Cracow,  run  by  The  Connoisseur  in  col- 
laboration with  the  Polish  Government.  Ramsey  went 
to  Poland  in  1972  for  this  purpose,  flying  to  Warsaw 
and  travelling  to  Cracow  by  road.  The  Poles  were 
delighted  by  the  proposal  and  while  Ramsey  was  in 
Poland  he  saw  the  Cracow  art  collections  and  com- 
missioned six  senior  museum  officials  to  write  articles 
on  their  collections.  These  were  later  published,  as  a 
preliminary  to  the  Art  Festival  (which  took  place  in 
1973,  after  Ramsey  had  left  the  company)  in  The 
Connoisseur  ofjanuary  and  February  1973.  The  Cracow 
Art  Festival  is  now  held  annually.  The  same  principle 
was  followed  in  the  Palermo  Festival  which  took  place 
in  January  this  year,  heralded  by  a  special  Sicilian  issue 
in  March  1974.  A  visit  to  China  by  twenty  readers  of 
Tiie  Connoisseur  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  1974:  the 
route  was  by  land  and  air  from  Hong  Kong  and 
Canton  in  the  south  to  Peking.  The  tour  was  led  by 
Mr.  Edmund  Capon  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  and  a  special  China  issue  followed  in 
January  1975.  (Another  China  tour  is  planned  for 
1977.)  Late  in  1974  the  Editor  visited  several  countries 
of  South  America  and  commissioned  articles  for  a 
South  American  issue,  published  in  May  1975. 

Gwynne  Ramsey  retired  in  1972  and  was  succeeded 
by  Bevis  Hillier  (No.  18)  in  January  1973.  It  would  not 
be  proper  for  me  to  descant  at  length  on  the  subsequ- 
ent achievements  of  the  magazine:  but  one  may  per- 
haps point  to  an  increase  of  several  thousands  in 
circulation;  to  the  production  of  the  largcst-ever  issue 
of  The  Connoisseur  in  June  1974;  to  the  many  new 
contributors  recruited  from  the  younger  generation  of 
scholars;  and  to  the  redesigning  of  the  cover,  lay-out 
and  typography  by  Trevor  Vincent  after  the  emigra- 
tion of  Ruari  McLean  to  Scotland.  Vincent's  design 
won  an  encomium  from  Sir  Noel  Coward  in  the  last 
piece  of  writing  published  before  his  death. 


18.  Bevis  Hillier,  Editor  from  1973. 


With  the  frontiers  of  'the  antique'  moving  beyond 
the  early  Victorian  conservanda  that  were  the  ultima 
thule  of  The  Connoisseur  encyclopedia  in  the  1950s  - 
through  Art  Nouveau  and  even  Art  Deco,  which  has 
been  received  into  the  fold  of  the  Grosvenor  House 
Fair  in  an  1830-1930  section  -  the  magazine  has  taken 
a  lead  in  publishing  important  articles  on  Art  Deco 
furniture  ami  buildings.  Changes  of  this  kind  never  go 
unrebuked:  Mr.  Benedict  Nicolson,  in  his  article  on 
The  Burlington  Magazine  (pages  177-183),  recalls  how 
Berenson  complained  to  him  of  'the  craze  for  the 
Baroque  which  in  his  view  was  contaminating  the 
pages  of  the  journal  under  my  charge'!  When  Trevor 
Vincent  designed  an  Art  Deco-style  cover  for  an  issue 
containing  an  article  on  the  Chanin  Building,  New 
York,  one  old-established  London  dealer  tore  it  off  and 
displayed  the  magazine  in  his  window,  coverless,  on  a 
Sheraton  table  to  indicate  to  our  Advertisement  Man- 
ager his  abhorrence  of  it. 

That  The  Connoisseur  feels  bound  to  take  account  of 
new  interests  in  collecting  in  no  way  affects  its  tradi- 
tional role  as  an  authoritative  relayer  of  information  on 
earlier  centuries:  for  example,  the  last  issue  contained 
articles  on  Constable;  a  lost  Romney  portrait;  the 
seventeenth-century  dolls  'Lord  and  Lady  Clapham'; 
Meissen  porcelain  and  the  collection  of  eighteenth- 
century  art  in  the  Tessin  Institute,  Paris,  all  subjects 
which  would  have  appealed  to  the  readers  of  The 
Connoisseur  in  1901;  though  they  might  have  been 
taken  aback  by  the  article  on  'Modigliani  x-rayed'. 
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Maddeningly  enough,  the  correspondence  between 
Fry,  Berenson,  Holmes  and  others  which  would  have 
told  us  more  how  The  Burlington  Magazine  was 
started  and  about  its  early  successes  and  failures  has 
largely  been  lost,  with  the  result  that  I  am  obliged  to 
fall  back  on  Sir  Charles  Holmes's  autobiography 
and  on  the  few  published  letters  from  Roger  Fry  in 
which  The  Burlington  is  discussed,1  as  well  as  on 
scattered  references  to  this  journal  in  the  memoirs 
and  letters  of  others  not  so  closely  inv  olved.  So  I  am 
afraid  there  is  not  much  new  to  relate  apart  from  my 
own  recollections  of  twenty-nine  years  as  editor,  and 
the  anecdotes  I  have  picked  up  from  my  friends  who 
were  associated  with  it  before  I  took  over. 

The  published  accounts  do  not  tell  us  quite  what 
we  want  to  know:  for  instance,  who  had  the  first 
idea;  who  thought  of  the  title  and  why  it  was  chosen; 
on  whose  recommendation  Robert  Dell,  a  prosper- 
ous journalist  not  at  all  concerned  with  disinterested 
scholarship  or  highmindedness,  was  appointed  first 
editor.  It  is  odd  to  consider  that  we  do  not  even 
know  why  we  are  called  The  Burlington  Magazine. 
Have  we  Lord  Burlington  to  thank,  or  the  Royal 
Academy  at  Burlington  House,  or  our  first  premises 
in  New  Burlington  Street,  or  all  three?  The  author 
of  the  centenary  volume  in  2003  will  be  hard  put 
to  it  to  provide  a  coherent  account  of  our  history, 
unless  a  great  many  relevant  letters  are  published  in 
the  meanwhile.  But  by  that  time  the  Edwardian  age 
may  well  be  out  of  fashion. 

The  plans  for  a  scholarly  journal  had  already  been 
laid  by  the  autumn  of  1902,  five  months  before  the 
first  issue,  since  Fry  in  October  was  commissioning 
articles  from  Italy  (Fry's  Letter,  page  195).  In  a 
letter  of  January  1903  (page  202)  he  describes  him- 
self as  adviser  to  the  journal  on  Italian  art  along 
with  Berenson  and  Home,  but  already  before  it  saw 
the  light  he  is  expressing  doubts  about  the  suitability 
of  Dell  as  editor  (page  203),  so  since  he  must  have 
had  a  hand  in  his  appointment,  he  is  expressing 
second  thoughts  at  an  awkwardly  early  moment. 
However,  about  the  policy  of  the  journal,  at  any  rate 
in  the  minds  of  the  principal  promoters  Berenson, 
Herbert  Home,  Holmes  and  Fry,  there  was  never 
any  doubt,  and  in  the  face  of  bankruptcy  they  clung 
to  it  through  thick  and  thin.  We  have  clung  to  it  ever 
since.  The  policy  was  established  in  the  opening 
words  of  a  brochure  issued  before  the  appearance  of 
the  first  number  in  March  1903:  'Although  there  are 
several  excellent  English  magazines  devoted  to  art  in 
one  form  or  another,  there  is  not  at  present  any 
English  periodical  that  occupies  the  same  position  as 
the  leading  art  periodicals  on  the  continent.  The 
Burlington  Magazine  is  intended  to  fill  the  place  thus 
left  vacant  in  English  periodical  literature  .  .  .';  and 
again  in  the  Editorial  in  the  first  issue:  'We  may 
hope  ...  to  remove  a  curious  and  shameful  anomaly 
.  .  .  that  Britain,  alone  of  all  cultivated  European 
countries,  is  without  any  periodical  which  makes  the 
serious  and  disinterested  study  of  ancient  art  its  chief 
preoccupation  .  .  .'. 

The  cover  and  fount  of  initials  (Nos.  1  and  2)  were 
specially  designed  by  Herbert  Home,  well  known  as 


a  book  designer,  later  author  of  a  standard  work  on 
Botticelli,  designer  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer, 
Bayswater  Road,  and  collector  of  Old  Masters  be- 
queathed with  his  palazzo  to  the  city  of  Florence. 
The  typography  of  The  Burlington  with  its  para- 
graphs indicated  by  (No.  2)  without  a  break 
from  start  to  finish  of  an  article  remained  virtually 
unchanged  until  the  whole  style  was  redesigned  by 
Vivian  Ridler  of  the  Oxford  University  Press  in 
January  1948  (No.  5)  when,  at  the  instigation  of 
Herbert  Read,  Lund  Humphries  became  our 
printers.  We  discovered  the  tondo  of  the  little  horses 
facing  one  another  in  a  German  book  of  the  1920s  on 
Greek  vases,  and  adopted  it  as  our  emblem.  I  be- 
lieve we  were  justified  in  dressing  ourselves  up  in 
these  new  clothes.  Home's  Neo-classical  cover  struck 
us  as  old-fashioned,  in  that  forward-looking  post- 
war period. 

From  the  first  issue  onwards  a  truly  formidable 
group  of  scholars  and  collectors  served  on  our  Con- 
sultative Committee:  Lords  Dillon  and  Balcarres; 
Sir  Martin  Conway,  founder  of  the  Conway  Library 
at  the  Courtauld,  art  historian  and  mountaineer; 
Sidney  Colvin,  Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Prints 
and  Drawings  at  the  British  Museum;  Herbert  Cook, 
creator  of  the  great  collection  at  Doughty  House, 
Richmond ;  Campbell  Dodgson,  a  leading  authority 
on  German  drawings;  Home;  Charles  Eliot  Norton, 
on  whom  Henry  James  wrote  a  tribute  in  our  issue 
for  January  1909;  Claude  Phillips,  Keeper  of  the 
Wallace  Collection;  Roger  Fry  himself  (No.  3)  who 
did  more  than  any  man  to  help  the  journal  over  its 
trickiest  hurdles;  and  Berenson  (No.  4)  who  contri- 
buted to  the  first  issue  an  article  on  'Alunno  di 
Domenico'  (No.  2),  and  was  still  wTiting  for  the 
journal  in  1950.  The  name  of  this  pupil  of 
Ghirlandaio,  Bartolommeo  di  Giovanni,  has  since 
come  to  light,  and  Berenson's  reconstruction  of  his 
personality  was  vindicated;  unlike  another  of  his 
early  inventions,  'Amico  di  Sandro'  whose  works 
have  subsequently  been  redistributed  by  Sandro's 
friend's  creator  himself  among  a  number  of 
Botticelli-like  characters. 

The  first  editor,  Robert  Dell,  was  succeeded  by 
C.  J.  Holmes  in  December  1903,  but  together  they 
set  up  joint  editorship  from  January  1904  until  Dell's 
retirement  in  1906,  when  Holmes  (No.  6)  continued 
alone.  Dell  settled  in  Paris  and  at  first  ran  an  art 
gallery  there  with  Percy  Moore  Turner,  later  going 
in  for  picture-dealing  on  his  own  account.  He  contri- 
buted to  The  Burlington  from  Paris  a  periodical 
'Newsletter'  on  current  artistic  events.  Holmes 
remained  sole  editor  until  his  appointment  as 
Director  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  in  1909. 

As  we  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  first  issues  with 
their  colour  plates  veiled  like  Edwardian  beauties 
behind  tissue  paper,  we  might  be  excused  for 
assuming  that  scholarship  was  backed  by  solid 
capital.  But  the  two  chief  sources  for  our  information 
show  that  almost  at  once  we  were  financially  on  the 
rocks.  By  the  autumn  of  1 903  the  journal  had  more 
or  less  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  its  original  pro- 
prietors, the  Savile  Publishing  Company,  and  was 
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ALUNNO  DI  DOMENICO 
WRITTEN  BY  BERNHARD  BERENSON 


OT  long  ago  I  ventured 
to  present  to  students  of 
Italian  painting  inartistic 
personality  which  I  had 
pieced  togetherout  ot  pic- 
tures erroneously  ascribed 
well-known  and  even  famous 
entines  of  the  later  decades  ot  the  til- 
th century.1  In  default  of  a  perfectly 
tainable  name,  I  called  this  painter 
nico  di  Sandro,"  because  he  had  closer 
ities  with  Botticelli  than  with  any  other 
:er.  This  time  I  wish  to  introduce  an- 
r  such  reconstructed  artistic  person- 
.  Some  day  the  archives  may  yield  up 
real  name  of  this  artist.  Until  then 
nust  content  ourselves  with  a  descrip- 
name,  and  for  convenience  I  shall  call 
"  Alunno  di  Domenico,"  that  is  to  say, 
ifle  of  Domenico  Ghirlandajo.  We  shall 
immediately  that  there  is  cause  for  this 
:llation.  %  Inthe  gaudy  Adoration  of  the 
;i,  finished  by  Ghirlandajo  in  1488  for 
Church  of  the  Innocenti,  there  is  in  the 
dledistancc.on  the  left, aspirited episode 
esenting  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents, 
violent  stress  of  panting  action,  we 
I  scarcely  compare  it  with  the  fresco  of 
same  subject,  which  Domenico  paint- 
-his  ablest  achievement — at  the  same 
:  or  soon  afterwards,  in  the  choir  of  S. 
ria  Novella.  But  the  episode  makes  less 
ifice  of  clearness,  and  has  the  advantage 
eing  tar  more  rhythmical.  This  rhythm, 
red,  and  a  suppleness  as  of  a  myriad-linked 
n,  which  this  whirling  group  possesses, 
arcelv  what  we  are  accustomed  to  ex- 
:  from  Ghirlandajo.  And  looking  closer, 
note  other  characteristics  of  a  less  static 
less  prosaic  school.  As  in  the  movement, 
iso  in  the  light,  clinging  draperies,  there 
most  unexpected  reminder  of  a  rival 
ion — of  Filippo's  following,  and  of  Bot- 

e  my  Study  and  Criticism  of  Italian  Art.  1st  series. 
U  and  Sons.  1901. 


ticelli  and  Amico.  A  deliberate  attempt  to 
imitate  Sandro  was  certainly  made  by  Do- 
menico, and  made  at  the  moment  when  he 
was  painting  his  best,  the  frescoes  in  the 
Sassetti  Chapel  at  S.  Trinita  ;  but  the  imi- 
tation is  confined  to  the  heads  and  to  a 
search  for  Botticelli's  contours;  never  for  his 
rhythm  and  movement.  Moreover,  while 
the  figures  in  this  episode  are,  in  propor- 
tion and  structure,  certainly  Domenico's,  the 
heads  are  of  quite  a  different  type  ;  the  faces 
have  a  different  oval, longer  and  more  point- 
ed ;  the  eyes  are  deep-set ;  and  the  expression 
is  eager  to  the  point  ot  vehemence,  far  re- 
moved from  Ghirlandajo's  wonted  placidity.' 
We  must  conclude  that  this  episode  was  not 
painted  by  Domenico  himself,  but  by  some 
assistant,  already  signalled  out  by  the  master 
as  possessing  peculiar  talents  for  such  work. 
To  judge  by  the  structure  of  the  figures, 
which  in  small  reproduce  Ghirlandajo's 
heroes  painted  between  1481  and  1485  in 
the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  we  may  assume  that 
their  author  acquired  his  training  in  those 
years.  Whether  indeed  he  already  had  pass- 
ed under  another  master,  or  got  his  Bot- 
ticellian  strain  later,  we  must  leave  for  the 
moment  undecided  ;  but  he  certainly  grew 
to  be  more,  rather  than  less,  the  follower  ot 
Sandro.  The  predelle  to  this  altar-piece 
(now  Nos.  63,  64,  65,  66,  68,  69,  70  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Innocenti J)  are  somewhat 
more  carelessly  executed,  but  by  the  same 
hand.  The  same  types,  the  same  structure, 
the  same  draperies  appear  throughout,  with 
the  difference,  however,  that  the  draperies 
here  tend  more  to  spread  flat  on  the  ground, 
as  in  Filippo  Lippi's  following, or  to  be  more 
flowing,  and  that  a  number  of  the  profiles, 
sharp  and  pointed,  betray  greater  affinity 
with  the  same  school,  f  At  the  Colonna 
Gallery,  in  Rome,  there  are  two  cassone 

1  It  may  be  objected  that  this  particular  subject  requires 
vehemence  of  expression,  but  we  shall  see  that  it  occurs  every- 
where in  works  by  the  same  hand. 

1  All  photographed  by  Alinari. 


4.  Berenson,  photograph  c.  1926.  From  'Another  Part  of  the 
Wood'  by  Kenneth  Clark,  published  by  John  Murray. 

5.  Cover  of  The  Burlington  Magazine,  November  1975, 
originally  designed  by  Vivian  Ridler  in  January  1948. 


;renson's  article  on  Alunno  di  Domenico  in  the  first  issue, 
nt  of  italics  by  Herbert  Home. 

oger  Fry,  photograph  19 13. 
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being  carried  on  by  the  printers  and  other  large 
creditors.  The  property  was  to  be  invested  at  the  end 
of  October  in  a  liquidator.  The  printers,  finding 
themselves  in  a  strong  bargaining  position,  were 
planning  to  place  the  journal  in  the  charge  of  D.  S. 
MacColl.  Fry  and  Holmes  knew  nothing  of  this  but 
fortunately  MacColl  revealed  it,  telling  them  he  had 
declined  the  offer.  Dell,  the  editor,  was  also  trying  to 
raise  capital  independently,  and  was  so  shocked  at 
the  printers  going  behind  their  backs  that  he  was 
willing  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  Fry  and  Holmes  -  to 
do  anything  to  buy  the  journal  from  the  liquidator. 

Fry  and  Holmes  when  they  heard  of  this  intrigue 
were  all  the  more  determined  to  rescue  The 
Burlington.  In  September  1903  Fry  was  writing  to 
Holmes :  1  .  .  .  The  Burlington  is  in  extremis.  It  is  a  really 
sound  thing,  I  believe,  but  has  been  run  on  insuffi- 
cient capital  and  with  absolutely  no  business 
method  .  .  .'.  He  goes  on  to  urge  Holmes  to  share  the 
editorship  with  Dell  (page  212) :  '.  .  .  it  may  be  worth 
your  while  to  think  of  this  quite  apart  from  a  dis- 
interested goodwill  to  the  cause  of  our  study  which 
will  suffer  a  severe  blow  if  this  fails  .  .  .'.  To  his 
mother  Fry  expresses  himself  even  more  vehemently: 
'.  .  .  if  it  weathers  the  storm,  it  will,  I  think,  be  a 
powerful  influence  for  the  kind  of  serious  and 
scholarly  study  of  the  subject  which  we  [Berenson, 
Home,  Holmes  and  himself]  have  at  heart,  and 
which  is  beset  with  many  enemies,  among  the  chief 
of  which  is  the  unscrupulous  falsifications  of  dealers' ; 
and  again  to  D.  S.  MacColl  in  the  same  month 
(page  213) :  Tt  is  a  great  success  as  regards  circula- 
tion but  it  has  been  woefully  mismanaged'  by  Dell 
and  others.  Fry  writes  to  Mary  Berenson  in  Novem- 
ber (page  214)  to  tell  her  the  journal  is  in  voluntary 
liquidation  ('the  more  we  go  into  it  the  more  false  do 
the  figures  turn  out'). 

Holmes  in  his  autobiography  describes  how  in  the 
company  of  the  Frys  and  the  Berensons  he  discussed 
ways  of  reviving  the  journal;  how  at  one  moment 
the  Berensons  were  to  exercise  predominant  control 
over  the  editorial  policy  as  well  as  over  the  finances; 
and  how  Holmes  and  Fry  'tramped  about  London 
together',  Fry  proving  an  indomitable  beggar  ('no 
rebuff  could  shake  his  determination  to  carry  the 
matter  through'),  persuading  friends  to  donate 
without  much  hope  of  recompense.  In  the  words  of 
Virginia  Woolf:  'friends  were  appealed  to,  million- 
aires approached.  Somehow  the  money  was  found, 
somehow  the  Magazine  was  started  afresh'.2 

A  new  company  was  to  be  formed,  with  a  bare 
majority  of  the  shares  held  by  Holmes  and  Fry  'so  as 
to  keep  control'.  Fry  is  hopeful  of  Holmes  who 
'means  to  work  it  entirely  in  the  interests  of  genuine 
as  opposed  to  tied  criticism'.  In  December  Fry 
reports  (page  215)  that  he  and  Holmes  have  had  to 
compound  with  Dell  because  the  remaining  capital 
could  not  be  raised  without  Dell's  contribution;  but 
Holmes  as  joint  editor  and  Manager  will  have  a 
'deciding  voice  in  everything'.  Dell,  it  transpires 
(page  216)  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  dealers  and  a 
source  of  embarrassment  to  the  others  on  account  ot 
the  'tied  criticisms'  he  publishes.  But  from  now 


onwards,  Fry  believes,  the  journal  has  a  good  chance 
of  being  intellectually  independent.  The  situation  is 
summed  up  by  Fry  in  a  letter  of  February  1904  to 
R.  C.  Trevelyan  (pages  217-218) : 

The  Burlington  is  well  started  on  its  new  career,  and 
Holmes  displays  infinite  energy  and  business  capacity.  We 
want  more  capital  still,  but  we  think  we  shall  get  it. 
Holmes  at  present  feels  that  he  must  make  it  a  commercial 
success,  so  that  I  can't  say  it  is  more  artistic  than  it  was 
before  -  if  anything,  there's  more  bric-a-brac ,  but  I  feel  he 
must  do  what  he  can.  It's  better  to  have  bric-a-brac  with 
some  good  things  than  nothing  at  all,  and  I  suspect  that's 
the  alternative  .... 

So  at  the  beginning  of  1904  a  new  company  was 
formed  with  Holmes  as  managing  director  and  joint 
editor  with  Dell.  Ruthless  economies  in  staff  and 
production  were  introduced.  Although  some  bric-a- 
brac  was  allowed  in,  the  editorial  policy  was  never 
radically  altered.  An  effort  was  made  to  include 
current  topics  -  a  policy  that  has  been  followed  ever 
since.  Nevertheless,  by  November  1904  there  was 
only  just  enough  money  left  to  produce  the  Journal 
up  to  and  including  the  January  number  of  the 
following  year.  It  was  even  proposed  in  December  to 
change  it  to  a  quarterly.  It  was  then  that  Fry  saved 
The  Burlington.  On  his  American  tour  that  winter, 
'he  lost  no  opportunity',  writes  Holmes,  'of  pressing 
our  claims  on  his  new  associates,  and  though  more 
than  once  afterwards  we  were  in  sore  straits,  his 
enthusiasm  ultimately  moved  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
Mr.  John  G.Johnson,  his  friend  Mr.  J.  W.  Simpson, 
and  Mr.  Henry  Walters  of  Baltimore,  to  take  up 
shares  sufficient  to  carry  us  through  till  1909,  when, 
for  the  first  time,  our  balance  sheet  showed  a  small 
profit'.  When  in  1964  we  were  taken  over  by  the 
Thomson  Organisation  and  the  old  limited  company- 
had  to  be  wound  up,  I  recall  the  difficulties  we  had 
in  tracing  the  grandsons  and  great-nephews  of  these 
American  millionaires  who  still  held  shares  and  had 
to  be  paid  back  out  of  our  remaining  assets.  They 
had  never,  I  believe,  received  dividends,  and  never 
asked  for  them. 

Within  a  few  days  of  Fry's  arrival  in  New  York,  he 
was  promised  support  by  J.  P.  Morgan  (page  230) 
but  after  a  quarrel  Morgan  went  back  on  his  word 
(page  233)  and  Fry  was  free  to  try  elsewhere.  The 
facts  and  figures  are  given  in  his  letter  to  Jaccaci  of 
30  January  1905  (pages  234  235)  from  which  it 
emerges  that  he  had  extracted  the  promise  of  help 
from  Morgan  (who  had  meanwhile  come  to  heel), 
Walters  of  Baltimore,  Simpson,  Ellsworth  and  John 
G.  Johnson  (pages  236-237).  He  attributes  his 
success  in  America  to  the  fact  that  rich  art  patrons 
'have  a  desperate  desire  to  get  at  real  things.  They 
have  been  kept  in  the  dark  so  long  by  dealers  and 
others,  and  they  jump  at  enlightenment'  (page  229). 
But  this  was  not  also  the  case  with  the  educated 
American  public.  After  he  had  taken  over  the 
editorship  himself  he  complained  to  John  G. 
Johnson  (4  February  191 1;  pages  340-341)  that 
though  in  Europe  'the  sales  are  steadily  mounting  .  .  . 
America  is  as  recalcitrant  as  ever.  It  is  really  dis- 
graceful that  with  all  their  money  and  all  their  pro- 
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fessions  of  belief  in  culture,  your  countrymen  should 
only  buy  two  hundred  copies'.  If  this  situation  had 
continued  for  sixty  years,  we  would  have  long  ago 
ceased  publication. 

At  the  very  moment  that  our  tide  turned  (1909), 
Holmes  was  succeeded  by  Fry  and  Lionel  Cust  as 
joint  editors.  These  two  were  joined  by  More  Adey 
in  December  191 3  to  form  a  triple  partnership.  They 
made  an  ill-assorted  trio.  Fry  was  invariably  the 
guiding  spirit,  the  most  resourceful  and  the'  most 
active.  Innumerable  articles  in  our  pages  bear  his 
signature,  then  and  at  other  times.  Cust  was  no  less 
knowledgeable  as  an  art  historian,  an  authority  on 
English  seventeenth-century  art,  Surveyor  of  the 
King's  Pictures  since  1901  and  Director  of  the  Portrait 
Gallery  until  succeeded  by  Holmes,  but  altogether  a 
more  staid  and  conventional  figure  than  Fry.  Adey 
(No.  7)  was  an  amateur  by  comparison  with  either. 
He  ran  the  Carfax  Gallery  with  Robert  Ross  and 
like  Ross  had  been  the  intimate  friend  of  Oscar 
Wilde  and  his  comforter  in  the  darkest  Reading 
days.  Wilde  in  his  exasperation  and  anguish  once 
accused  Adey  of  not  having  'enough  common  sense 
to  manage  the  affairs  of  a  tom-tit  in  a  hedge',  and 
complained  to  Ross  that  'of  all  the  incompetent 
people  on  the  face  of  God's  earth  in  any  matter 
requiring  wisdom,  common  sense,  straight-forward- 
ness, ordinary  intelligence,  More  Adey  is  undoubted- 
ly the  chief;  but  this  did  not  discourage  Adey  from 
fetching  the  prisoner  in  a  cab  from  Pentonville  in 
that  memorable  dawn  (18  May  1897)  a  few  days 
later  and  taking  him  over  to  Dieppe.3  There  has 
never  been  any  hint  that  Adey  failed  to  manage  the 
affairs  of  The  Burlington  with  reasonable  competence 
during  the  five  years  (including  the  whole  of  the 
first  war)  when  he  shared  the  editorship  with  the 
two  others,  or  again  in  1919  after  Fry  and  Cust  had 
resigned,  when  he  was  left  in  sole  charge.  Evidently 
Adey  had  not  originally  intended  to  remain  on 
alone,  because  in  October  19 18  Fry  offered  the 
editorship  to  Aldous  Huxley  who  turned  it  down  on 
the  grounds  'a)  I  know  nil  about  art  and  b)  the 
wages  are  very  small'.4 

In  March  1920  another  picturesque  character  took 
over  the  editorship  for  eight  months:  C.  J.  Hope- 
Johnstone  (No.  8).  I  met  him  once  at  a  garden  party 
in  Florence  and  ever  since  have  kicked  myself  for 
failing  to  interrogate  him  on  that  occasion  about  his 
stint  on  The  Burlington.  A  sketch  of  his  preposterous 
career  can  be  found  in  Holroyd's  life  of  Augustus 
John5  where  he  is  represented  as  pushing  prams 
across  Asia,  teaching  relativity  to  John's  small 
children,  absconding  with  John's  pictures,  proferring 
advances  to  girls  aged  between  ten  and  twelve.  I 
suppose  after  the  first  war  suitable  editors  were  in 
short  supply;  for  his  successor  R.  R.  Tatlock,  for  ten 
years  art  critic  of  The  Daily  Telegraph,  whose  wife, 
Cicely  Hey,  was  a  great  friend  and  model  to  Sicker t, 
was  also  a  man  of  limited  qualifications  for  the  job. 
It  is  ironical  that  Tatlock's  years  of  editorship 
(1920-1933)  when  the  quality  of  the  journal  was  at 
its  lowest,  should  have  coincided  with  the  period  of 
our  greatest  pre-second  war  prosperity.  It  was  only 
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in  the  late  1920s  that  we  could  afford  the  luxury 
collaboration  with  Messrs.  Batsford)  of  three  mo 
graphs  on  Spanish,  Chinese  and  Georgian  art.  Bij 
have  observed  that  the  excellence  of  editorial  c 
tent,  and  financial  solvency,  have  never  gor^e  hi 
in  hand  except  by  chance. 

In  1933  until  the  outbreak  of  the  second  war  1 
greatest  editor  since  Fry  took  over:  Herbert  Ri 
(No.  9).  Although  we  were  once  more  in  finan< 
straits,  the  quality  of  the  material  he  published  | 
as  high  as  it  has  ever  been.  This  is  because,  as  wel 
employing  the  best  established  writers,  he  gave 
couragement  to  the  best  students  whose  names  w 
still  unknown:  Ellis  Waterhouse,  Martin  Dav 
John  Pope-Hennessy,  Denis  Mahon,  Dout 
Cooper,  Philip  Pouncey.  Alas!  Peggy  Guggenh( 
persuaded  Read  in  1939  to  relinquish  the  chaii 
what  she  described  as  this  'stuffy'  magazine6  in  or 
to  become  Director  of  a  new  Museum  of  modern 
in  London  which  she  was  to  finance.  The  pro; 
came  to  nothing  with  the  outbreak  of  war,  but  in  < 
case  Read  was  already  committed  elsewhere,  £ 
the  editorship  passed  for  a  short  time  to  A. 
Sewter.  Read  remained  Chairman  of  our  Bo 
until  his  death  in  1968.  From  1940  until  he  beca 
gravely  ill  in  the  middle  of  the  war,  Tanc 
Borenius,  a  learned  Finnish  art  historian,  served) 
Honorary  Acting  Editor.  During  the  lean  yearq 
the  mid- 1 940s  when  there  was  no  editor,  Read  e| 
Waterhouse  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Direcl| 
kept  the  magazine  going  with  the  support  of  Ec| 
Hoffmann,  the  Assistant  Editor,  and  it  speaks  vj 
for  all  three  of  them  that  we  never  missed  an  issu<! 
was  appointed  in  1947  and  am  still  in  the  cn 
(No.  10).  I  dare  not  speak  of  my  indebtedness) 
Read  and  Waterhouse  because  I  would  sirnl 
become  sentimental.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  whe 
made  those  hideous  mistakes  which  still  haunt  mil 
the  night,  they  never  wavered  in  their  support. 

Looking  back  over  our  seventy-three  years,  II 
highlights  in  the  journal's  history  were  the  perij 
under  Fry's  and  Read's  editorship,  and  (thoug' 
say  so  as  shouldn't)  during  the  1 950s  when  art  histl 
took  on  new  life  and  exciting  new  artists  and  icp 
were  in  the  air.  When  I  told  Berenson  I  had  beccii 
editor,  he  replied  that  he  thought  the  first  til 
issues  in  1903  were  not  too  bad,  but  that  from  tl 
onwards  the  journal  had  steadily  declined.  But  ES 
he  had  no  sympathy  with  Fry's  and  Read's  ch;i 
pionship  of  modern  art,  with  those  wonderful  isijl 
before  the  first  war  when  we  were  extolling  all  ip 
was  most  vital  in  the  contemporary  movement! 
April  1904  we  were  hailing  Van  Gogh  as  a  'gl 
master'.  Six  years  later,  under  the  inspired  edi« 
ship  of  Fry,  this  'stuffy'  periodical  was  publishir^ 
more  enlightened  series  of  articles  on  modern  U 
than  could  be  found  anywhere  else  in  England! 
191  o  alone  we  were  celebrating  Cdzanne  (No.  0 
Maillol  and  Van  Gogh ;  in  1 9 1 1  we  were  carryiniB 
enthusiastic  review  of  the  first  Post-Impressicii 
exhibition  ('tied  criticism',  the  cynic  would  claf, 
I  like  to  think  that  ever  since  The  Burlington  haspl 
no   opportunity   to   defend   modern   art  ag£t« 


CEZANNE — I1 
<A,  BY  MAURICE  DENIS  ^ 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 

NYONE  who  has  had  the 
opportunity  of  observing  mod- 
ern French  art  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  by  the  new  tendencies 
that  have  become  manifest  in 
the  last  few  years.  A  new  ambi- 
tion, a  new  conception  of  the 

 purpose  and  methods  of  paint- 

<•  gradually  emerging  ;  a  new  hope  too,  and  a 
murage  to  attempt  in  painting  that  direct  cx- 
>n  of  imagined  states  of  consciousness  which 
r  long  been  relegated  to  music  and  poetry, 
lew  conception  of  art,  in  which  the  decora- 
ements  preponderate  at  the  expense  of  the 
entative,  is  not  the  outcome  of  any  conscious 
stic  endeavour,  such  as  made,  and  perhaps 
ibly  marred,  our  own  pre-Raphaelite  move- 
It  has  in  it  therefore  the  promise  of  a 
and  a  fuller  life.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  direct 
ne  of  the  Impressionist  movement.  It  was 
•  Impressionists  that  it  took  its  rise,  and  yet 
hes  the  direct  contrary  of  the  Impressionist 
>tion  of  art. 

generally  admitted  that  the  great  and  origi- 
ns— (or  recent  criticism  has  the  courage 
laim  him  as  such — who  really  started  this 
aent,  the  most  promising  and  fruitful  of 
n  times,  was  Cezanne.  Readers  of  The 
ngton  Magazine  may  therefore  be  inter- 
to  hear  what  one  of  the  ablest  exponents  in 
of  the  new  idea  has  to  say  upon  the  subject, 
urice  Denis  has  kindly  consented  to  allow  his 
ly  and  judicious  appreciation  of  Cezanne 
appeared  in  '  L'Occident,'  Sept.,  1907,  to  be 
ted  for  the  benefit  of  a  wider  circle  of 
h  readers  than  has  been  reached  by  that 
Feeling,  as  he  did,  that  he  had  expressed 
f  therein  once  and  for  all,  he  preferred  this 
ting  the  subject  afresh  for  THE  BURLINGTOX 
9MB, 

original  article  was  unillustrated,  but 
1  Tr.mlated  by  Roger  E.  Fiy. 


seeing  how  few  opportunities  English  readers 
have  for  the  study  of  Cezanne's  works,  especially 
of  his  figure  pieces,  it  has  been  thought  well  to 
include  here  some  typical  examples,  excluding  the 
better  known  landscapes  and  fruit  pieces.  It  is 
possible  that  some  who  have  seen  only  examples 
of  Cezanne's  landscapes  may  have  been  misled  by 
the  extreme  brevity  of  his  synthesis  into  mistrust- 
ing his  powers  of  realizing  a  complete  impression  ; 
they  will  be  convinced,  1  believe,  even  in  the 
reproduction  by  Cezanne's  amazing  portrait  of 
himself,  Plate  I.  Before  this  supremely  synthetic 
statement  of  the  essentials  of  character  one 
inevitably  turn-  for  comparison  to  Kembrandt.  In 
Plate  II,  fig  2,  the  Portrait  of  a  Woman,  we  get  an 
interesting  light  upon  the  sources  of  Cezanne's 
inspiration.  One  version  of  the  El  Greco  which 
inspired  this  will  be  familiar  to  our  readers  from 
its  appearance  at  the  National  Loan  Exhibition. 
M.  Maurice  Denis  discusses  at  length  the  position 
of  El  Greco  in  the  composition  of  Cezanne's  art. 
One  point  of  interest,  however,  seems  to  have 
escaped  him.  Was  it  not  rather  El  Greco's 
earliest  training  in  the  lingering  Byzantine  tradi- 
tion that  suggested  to  him  his  mode  of  escape 
into  an  art  of  direct  decorative  expression  ?  and  is 
not  Cezanne  after  all  these  centuries  the  first 
to  take  up  the  hint  El  Greco  threw  out  ? 
The  '  robust  art  of  a  Zurbaran  and  a  Velazquez  ' 
really  passed  over  this  hint.  The  time  had  not 
come  to  re-establish  a  system  of  purely  decorative 
expression ;  the  alternative  representational  idea  of 
art  was  not  yet  worked  out,  though  Velazquez 
perhaps  was  destined  more  than  any  other  to  show 
its  ultimate  range. 

Plate  II,  fig.  1,  L enfant  au  foulard  blanc,  is 
another  example  of  Cezanne's  astonishing  power 
of  synthetic  statement.  The  remaining  illustra- 
tions. The  Bathers  and  The  Satyrs,  Plate  III,  figs.  1 
and  2,  show  Cezanne  in  his  more  lyrical  and 
romantic  mood.  He  here  takes  the  old  traditional 
material  of  the  nude  related  to  landscape,  the 
material  which  it  might  seem  that  Titian  had 
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1 1 .  Part  of  article  on  Cezanne  by  Maurice  Denis  and 
introduction  by  Roger  Fry,  The  Burlington  Magazine, 
January  1910. 


Volterrano  than  Gaddi  is  that  later,  near-virgin 
epochs  reap  richer  harvests  than  earlier  ones  where 
too  much  ground  has  already  been  ploughed  up.  It 
is  no  longer  a  question  of  preferences.  I  like  to  boast 
that  whenever  a  new  Gaddi  turns  up,  it  shall  have 
the  frontispiece. 

I  also  enjoy  boasting  about  our  consistently  inter- 
national outlook.  Herbert  Read  put  the  point 
movingly  in  his  signed  editorial  on  relinquishing  the 
editorship  in  the  autumn  of  1939  when  German  and 
Austrian  scholars  were  being  hounded  into  the  Isle 
of  Man : 

In  the  field  of  scholarship  there  is  no  room  jor  national 
hatred  or  prejudice.  Art  is  international ,  and  as  a  magazine 
devoted  to  art,  we  have  always  drawn  our  contributions  from 
every  part  of  the  world.  My  period  of  Editorship  has 
coincided  with  a  period  of  racial  and  political  persecution. 
England  has  been  a  refuge  for  many  foreign  art  historians 
and  experts,  and  we  have  given  them  the  means,  denied  to 
them  in  their  own  countries,  of  publishing  their  ideas  and 
discoveries.  But  we  have  never  closed  our  columns  even  to 
contributors  who  have  remained  in  the  service  of  a  tyrannical 
and  barbaric  government :  we  have  recognised  that 
circumstances  sometimes  demand  the  outward  conformity  of 
those  who  still  inwardly  maintain  the  truth.8 

Thus  speaks  the  civilised  European.  A  glance  at 
any  recent  issue  w  ill  show  that  this  tradition  of  'no 
frontiers'  has  been  maintained.  It  is  the  language  we 
shall  always  speak. 


prejudice  and  philistinism  -  at  least  until  it  no  longer 
needed  to  be  defended,  and  began  to  need  to  be  more 
rigorously  scrutinised.  One  of  the  first  articles  I 
published  on  taking  over  was  on  Henry  Moore,  by 
an  impoverished  youth  I  ran  into  by  chance  in  Paris 
named  David  Sylvester.7  I  received  a  furious  letter 
of  protest  from  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington,  more  or 
less  accusing  me  of  betraying  the  noble  cause  of  art. 
How  times  have  changed ! 

And  how  they  have  changed  in  other  art  historical 
directions  as  well!  Berenson  would  complain  to  me 
of  the  craze  for  the  Baroque  which  in  his  view  was 
contaminating  the  pages  of  the  journal  under  my 
charge.  If  he  were  still  alive,  he  would  add  Neo- 
classicism.  And  I  can  see  what  he  meant,  when  I  turn 
back  to  those  early  issues  to  find  minor  problems  of 
attribution  in  the  Trecento  and  Quattrocento  being 
thrashed  out  month  after  month.  But  there  is  a 
fundamental  difference  between  his  generation  and 
ours.  It  is  inconceivable  that  he  would  have  given 
his  blessing  to  an  article  such  as  the  one  we  published 
on  Volterrano  in  May  1973  since  he  would  not  have 
considered  the  artist  worth  taking  seriously  at  all; 
whereas  today  our  tastes  are  more  Catholic;  for 
better  or  worse,  we  respond  to  Taddeo  Gaddi  as  we 
do  to  Girodet ;  and  indeed  the  number  of  articles  w  e 
publish  on  early  Italian  art  is  still  considerable.  We 
are  even  coming  round  to  the  late  eighteenth-century 
mezzotint,  such  a  feature  of  The  Burlington  in 
Holmes's  day.  The  only  reason  why  there  is  more 


NOTES 

1 .  C.J.  Holmes:  'Self  and  Partners  (Mostly  Self)',  London, 
1936,  pp.  213  ff.  'Letters  of  Roger  Fry',  ed.  Denys  Sutton, 
2  volumes,  London,  1972  (page  references  in  text  are  to 
pages  in  these  volumes).  This  material  formed  the  basis  for 
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in  March  1953  on  the  occasion  of  our  fiftieth  anniversary 
(pp.  63-65) ;  and  in  January  1973  on  the  occasion  of  the 
publication  of  Fry's  letters  (p.  3).  I  have  drawn  heavily  on 
these  two  articles.  Readers  are  also  referred  to  my  editorial 
following  on  the  death  of  Herbert  Read:  'Herbert  Read 
and  the  Burlington  Magazine',  August  1968  (p.  433). 

2.  Virginia  Woolf,  'Roger  Fry  -  A  Biography',  London,  1 940, 
p.  124. 

3.  See  'The  Letters  of  Oscar  Wilde",  ed.  Rupert  Hart-Davis, 
London,  1962,  pp.  550,  547-548,  563.  References  to 
More  Adey  are  also  to  be  found  in  'Robert  Ross  -  Friend  of 
Friends',  ed.  Margery  Ross,  London,  1952,  pp.  to,  13,63, 
69,  289. 

4.  'The  Letters  of  Aldous  Huxley',  ed.  Grover  Smith,  London, 
1969,  p.  167.  Letter  to  Julian  Huxley  from  Eton,  30 
October  19 18. 

5.  Michael  Holroyd,  'Augustus John',  Volume  11,  London, 

1 975,  pp.  20  ff.  There  are  also  some  hilarious  accounts  of 
Hope-Johnstone  in  Gerald  Brenan,  'A  Life  of  One's  Own', 
London,  1962,  pp.  105  ff. 

6.  See  Peggy  Guggenheim,  'Confessions  of  an  Art  Addict', 
London,  i960,  pp.  61  ff. 

7.  In  two  parts:  June  and  July  1948. 

8.  The  article  is  dated  September  1939  and  appeared  in 
November  of  that  year. 
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I .  The  first  cover  of  Apollo, 
Volume  i  No.  I.January  1925. 

Undramatically  and  without  ceremony,  a  new 
periodical  devoted  to  the  arts,  made  its  appearance 
in  January  1925.  The  cover  was  made  of  sober  grey 
card  and  except  for  the  title  and  sub-heading  only  the 
small  bust  of  a  Greek  God  indicated  the  nature  of 
the  contents.  However,  Apollo  -  A  Journal  of  the 
Arts  was  soon  being  read  by  'the  educated  man  of 
taste'  throughout  Britain  and  North  America. 

Lord  Duveen  and  Tancred  Borenius  felt  that  a 
new  magazine  could  be  successful  and  prove  inter- 
esting to  readers  who  cared  genuinely  for  the  arts  and 
yet  were  not  specialists  in  any  particular  field. 
'Scholarship  worn  lightly'  was  Apollo's  unspoken 
motto,  and  in  the  first  year  it  was  this  attitude  which 
gave  the  magazine  a  unique  tone. 

Sidney  Glover  was  appointed  the  first  editor.  He 
had  been  formerly  on  the  staff  of  The  Burlington 


Magazine  and  had  enlisted  in  the  Great  War 
gained  a  commission  when  aged  fifty-seven, 
possessed  the  rare  ability  to  assemble  leading  expe 
and  offer,  in  Apollo,  a  forum  in  which  they  cc 
write  as  they  wished.  Each  copy  was  balanced 
articles  on  a  wealth  of  subjects,  yet  the  maga; 
never  became  lightweight  or  cheap,  and  altho 
up-to-date  remained  dignified. 

Tancred  Borenius,  a  Finnish  scholar  residen 
London,  who  later  became  Durning-Lawrence 
fessor  of  History  of  Art  in  the  University  of  Lone 
was  a  frequent  contributor  on  Italian  painting 
sculpture  and  often  discussed  early  mediaeval  me 
work  and  maiolica.  He  also  started  a  series 
articles  about  major  private  collections. 

Not  only  establishment  figures  wrote  in  Ape 
Scholars  of  a  new  generation  also  put  forward  t 
ideas  and  particularly  notable  among  these  was  ( 
Philip  Hendy.  In  November  1926  he  examined 
previously  unpublished  paintings  by  Veronese  - 
Astronomer  and  A  Man  with  a  Patriarchal  Cr 
seeing  them  as  pendants  to  one  another  and 
possibly  part  of  a  dispersed  larger  series.  Two  moi 
previously  he  had  contributed  a  lively  paper  entit 
'On  a  Landscape  by  Claude  at  Hertford  House'; 
introduction  remains  a  model  of  art  history  ai 
most  illuminating  and  readable: 

.  . .  No  great  painter  ever  had  less  feeling  for 
contours  and  planes  than  Claude;  he  was  interested 
wholly  in  effects  of  light  got  by  the  arrangements 
of  tones,  and  the  source  which  he  opened  has 
also  brought  an  abundance  of  beauty.1 

The  late  R.  H.  Wilenski  wrote  on  Consta 
Guys-  and  emphasised  the  poverty  of  his  life  in  F 
and  London.  He  told  of  Guy's  pathological  fea 
publicity  and  how  the  Musee  Carnavalet  obtain' 
large  number  of  his  drawings.  One  day  in  1888  C 
left  a  portfolio  with  a  porter  at  the  museum;  he 
not  reveal  his  identity  and  all  the  drawings  were 
signed.  Attached  to  the  parcel  was  a  message  tc 


2.  A  war-time  cover, 

Apollo,  Volume  xxxv  No.  205,  May  1942. 
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effect  that  the  bearer  would  return  the  following  day 
to  hear  if  the  museum  wished  to  buy  them.  Guys 
asked  what  amounted  to  an  average  of  fifty  centimes 
apiece  and  the  curator,  Henri  Ceard,  paid  for  the 
portfolio  and  Guys  disappeared  with  the  tiny  sum. 

There  are  hardly  any  footnotes  in  the  articles  of 
this  period.  Knowledge  and  clarity  were  synonymous 
and  the  contributions  can  be  read  from  beginning  to 
end  with  few  obtrusive  and  complex  references. 
Nevertheless,  the  subjects  were  always  of  serious 
academic  value,  with  painting  and  music  forming  the 
bulk  of  topics  discussed.  However.  Murray  Adams- 
Acton  produced  a  series  entitled  'Domestic  Archi- 
tecture and  Decoration',  which  ran  for  over  two 
years  and  W.  G.  Thompson  wrote  regularly  about 
tapestries  and  carpets. 

Throughout  these  first  years  emphasis  on  private 
collections  increased.  Borenius  examined  the  Italian 
paintings  in  Lord  Carmichael's  collection  and  the  old 
master  drawings  of  Viscount  Lascelles  while  Osbert 
Sitwell  looked  at  the  pictures  owned  by  Samuel 
Courtauld. 

The  'Letter  from  Paris'  was  another  novel  feature 
and  the  correspondents  from  the  capital  of  the  art 
world  in  the  1920s  were  Bengt  de  Tome  and  Louis 
Dupre  who  reviewed  concerts,  plays  and  operas  in 
addition  to  major  exhibitions.  The  Berlin  letter  from 
Oscar  Bie  and  the  New  York  letter  by  Walter 
Sinclair  soon  became  equally  regular  and  important. 

The  contemporary  scene  did  not  dominate  Apollo s 
pages  at  this  time  although  J.  F.  Porte  reviewed  new 
recordings  of  classical  music  and  Percy  Colson  in 
'Music  News  and  Notes'  discussed  the  concerts  at 
the  Queen's  Hall.  In  1925  he  wrote: 

Rachmaninoff,  who  opened  the  season,  w  as  not 
in  his  best  form  ....  Sir  Henry  Wood  would  do  well 
to  w  eed  out  his  Orchestra,  especially  the  strings, 
and  to  dispense  with  the  feminine  element. 

In  the  same  issue  Colson  produced  a  not  entirely 
sympathetic  obituary  of  Puccini.3 

In  about  1929  Thomas  Leman  Hare,  a  flower- 
painter  and  son  of  a  wood-engraver  took  over  the 
editorship.  The  appearance  of  the  magazine  gradu- 
ally altered  and  while  still  selling  at  the  original  price 
of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  each  cover  now  bore  a 
full  colour  reproduction,  usually  on  a  black  back- 
ground. The  editorial  offices  remained  at  their  first 
home,  6  Robert  Street,  Adelphi.  but  by  1930. 
Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.  the  publishers  of  Apollo,  had 
been  replaced  by  The  Apollo  Press. 

By  1930  music  no  longer  featured  in  'The  Journal 
of  the  Arts'  and  the  letters  from  abroad  appeared 
sporadically  until  they  ceased  completely  in  1932. 
However,  the  issue  for  January  1930  looked  much  the 
same  as  its  predecessors.  Tancred  Borenius  appraised 
the  vast  exhibition  of  Italian  art  at  Burlington 
House  and  Sir  Charles  Holmes  looked  at  'Drawings 
by  Old  Masters  at  the  Savile  Gallery'.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, Borenius  compiled  the  catalogue  for  this 
show  which  contained  a  sheet  of  studies  of  soldiers 
attributed  to  Antonio  Pisano  which  Holmes  des- 
cribed as:  'A  work  of  extraordinary  spirit  and  skill. 


3.  Picasso,  Andre  Salmon, 

Paris  correspondent  for  Apollo. 

Volume  xi  No.  61,  January  1930,  page  1 19. 


both  in  its  noting  of  swift  vigorous  action,  and  in  the 
sense  of  solid  substance  of  effort'."' 

However,  Herbert  Furst  in  his  'Art  News  and 
Notes'  introduced  a  style  of  criticism  to  Apollo  that 
was  totally  new;  he  was  an  art-journalist  of  great 
experience  and  had  been  both  a  founder  of  the  Arts 
League  of  Service  and  a  director  of  meetings  of  the 
Fine  Art  Trade  Guild  from  its  inception  in  1913. 
Furst  argued  rhetorically  in  a  manner  far  removed 
from  the  urbanity  and  measure  to  which  the  readers 
were  accustomed,  and  during  the  following  years  his 
interests  began  to  dominate  those  of  Thomas  Hare. 
By  1933.  Apollo  was  subtitled  'for  Connoisseurs  and 
Collectors';  much  more  advertising  was  carried  and 
the  editorial  offices  moved  to  Breams  Buildings  and 
became  part  of  'The  Field  Group'.  The  stress  on  art 
history  was  almost  entirely  replaced  by  articles  on 
minor  antiques  and  reviews  of  exhibitions  by  con- 
temporary artists.  Apollo  seemed  to  have  lost  some 
of  its  direction,  although  this  review  by  Edward 
Gordon  Craig  of  Francis  Bickley's'The  Pre-Raphael- 
ite Comedy'  introduced  a  welcome  note  of  health  and 
vivacity: 

.  .  .  The  Pre-Raphaelites,  as  they  appear  in  this  hook, 
seem  to  me  just  the  fellows  that  the  young  artists  of 
today  are  looking  for.  Here  are  genuine  painters,  all 
oj  l hem,  and  determined  that  art  shall  recapture  that 
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rrlier  integrity  of  vision '  with  which  the  men 
fore  Raphael  were  blessed.  Isn  V  that  one  of  the 
ngs  the  youngsters  w  ant  to  do  today  -  to 
•apture  integrity  of  vision  ?5 

On  9  October  1935  Thomas  Hare  died  aged  sixty- 
•eeand  Furst  became  editor.  Within  months  Apollo 
lerged  from  its  somewhat  torpid  state  into  a 
inder.  fuller  magazine  but  one  that  now  was  al- 
>st  without  exception  aimed  at  the  collector  of 
■niture,  silver,  ceramics  and  glass.  Furst.  ebullient 
d  boisterous,  with  long  flowing  hair,  'like  a  lion's 
ine'  soon  assembled  a  group  of  contributors  of  the 
;hest  calibre,  which  included  Bernard  Rackham. 

A.  Thorpe  and  Iolo  Williams.  The  Paris  letter 
urned,  now  delivered  by  Alexander  Watt,  while 
rst,  sometimes  calling  himself  Tis\  gave  each 
ue  a  vitriolic  and  individual  flavour.  In  'News  and 
mments' in  1936  he  wrote: 

Art  lovers  are  once  more  concerned ,  judging  from 
correspondence  in  the  papers,  about  the  small 
endances  in  our  museums  and  art  galleries.  They 
•dnot  be.  Museums  and  art  galleries  are  for  the 

The  many  have  a  right  to  demand  that  art 
mid  be  exhibited'  in  the  planning  and 
■hitecture  of  towns,  of  streets,  of  houses,  of 
niture  and  all  that  belongs  to  it.  The  Elgin 
irbles  were  not  made  for  a  museum,  nor  the 
lion  Diptych  for  a  national gallery. 6 

When  war  came  Furst  gave  up  the  editorship  and 
olio  was  purchased  by  William  Jennings,  a  long- 
ablished  figure  in  Fleet  Street,  who  moved  the 
torial  offices  to  Mundesley-on-Sea  in  Norfolk  for 
duration.  Despite  the  acute  shortage  of  news- 
nt  Apollo  appeared  throughout  the  war  hardly 
(finished  either  in  size  or  in  production  quality, 
is  was  possible  because  paper  quotas  were  based 

pre-war  requirements  and  hence  Jennings  could 
im  a  reasonable  supply.  T.  Livingstone  Baily 
rmerly  of  The  Connoisseur)  directed  advertising 
m  an  office  at  Barnes  and  helped  to  keep  the 

ing  price  at  two  shillings  and  sixpence. 

942  saw  Furst  in  dominating  form.  He  was  editor 
all  but  name  and  produced  philosophical  pieces 
:h  as,  The  Future  of  Art:  "Bread  or  Sugar- 
im?" ',  in  which  he  argued  against  the  artificial 
tinction  between  books  and  literature  and  pictures 
1  Art,  and  practical  criticism  such  as  'Standards  of 
ticism  -  Reflections  on  the  Tate  Gallery's 
ir-time  Acquisitions'. 

7urst  died  in  October  1945  but  within  two  years 
vacuum  caused  by  this  loss  was  virtually  filled  by 
appearance  of  Horace  Shipp,  an  experienced 
:urer  and  critic.  Writing  sometimes  as  'Perspex', 
pp  produced  authoritative  criticism  especially 
)ut  exhibitions  of  contemporary  art.  While 
lliam  Jennings  provided  financial  backing  and 
husiasm  from  his  Norfolk  home,  Shipp's  presence 
Apollo  attracted  a  wider  range  of  authors.  With 
war  over,  many  scholars  and  dealers  returned  to 
ir  former  positions  and  the  magazine  gradually 
reased  in  size  and  built  up  its  circulation.  In  1947 


it  cost  three  shillings  a  copy  and  several  pages  were 
devoted  to  saleroom  prices  and  well-informed  book 
reviews. 

With  the  exception  of  Shipp's  writings  there  were 
still  few  contributions  dealing  specifically  with  paint- 
ings and  drawings.  One  notable  departure,  however, 
was  Brinsley  Ford's  paper  on  Nicholas  Hillyard,  and 
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an  unsigned  discussion  of  a  picture,  in  an  English 
private  collection,  by  Gabriel  Metsu.  The  Metro- 
politan Museum  in  New  York  had  recently  cleaned 
the  painting,  attributing  it  to  Metsu  and  affirming 
that  it  depicted  the  artist  and  his  wife  and  was  not 
merely  an  attractive  genre  scene. 

The  issues  from  1947-1950  were  full  of  contribu- 
tions by  such  experts  as  C.  W.  Dysan  Perrins,  E.  M. 
Elville,  Sir  Charles  Oman  and  Ian  Finlay.  Victor 
Rienaecker,  a  former  assistant  keeper  at  the  Ashmo- 
lean  Museum  and  a  notable  collector  of  Oriental  art 
and  English  watercolours,  ensured  that  lovers  of 
Oriental  art  were  not  neglected  by  providing  a  series 
on  'Chinese  Jade  Carvings'. 

In  1956  William  Jennings  appointed  Wynne 
Jeudwine  editor.  Jeudwine  was  primarily  a  dealer  in 
old  master  drawings  and  did  not  intend  to  be  full- 
time  at  Apollo.  Nevertheless,  he  was  determined  to 
raise  standards  and  ensure  that  the  magazine  became 
'academically  respectable'.  He  felt  that  it  had  become 
too  concerned  with  the  trade  and  the  saleroom,  and 
he  swiftly  made  changes.  He  had  an  almost  entirely 
free  choice  of  contributors  for  William  Jennings 
came  to  the  office  only  on  rare  occasions.  Jeudwine 
himself  wrote  a  regular  column  entitled  'Notes  on 
Old-Master  Drawings'  in  which  he  discussed 
previously  unpublished  works. 

Jeudwine  managed,  at  least  to  a  degree,  to  move 
Apollo  away  from  its  perhaps  excessive  emphasis  on 
antiques  but  in  1959  he  resigned  the  editorship  to 
give  more  time  to  dealing.  He  had  enjoyed  working 
at  Apollo  but  had  found  the  inexorability  of  produc- 
ing issue  after  issue  a  severe  limitation.  Jeudwine 
spent  his  time  almost  exclusively  with  Jennings's  son, 
H.  W.  Finnegan  Jennings  dfc,  who  acted  as  mana- 
ger and  also  with  Vera  Zebedee  who  as  advertising 
manager  brought  efficiency  and  humour  into  10  Vigo 
Street  which  was  now  the  magazine's  headquarters. 
However,  less  and  less  was  seen  of  William  Jennings, 
who  was  now  well  over  seventy. 

Apollo  returned  almost  exclusively  to  the  applied 
arts  after  Jeudwine's  departure  and  since  no  new 
editor  was  appointed,  William  Jennings  again 
assumed  the  role.  Horace  Shipp  continued  to  write 
extensively  and  made  a  new  feature  of  airing  his 
views  after  visits  to  the  many  new  galleries  that  were 
springing  up  in  London.  Letters  from  abroad 
increased  with  Jean  Yves  Mock  sending  'Notes  from 
Paris',  Marvin  D.  Schwartz  dictating  from  New  York 
and  Franco  Silvano  discussing  the  Roman  scene. 
Apollo's  cover  grew  more  lavish  and  colourful  with 
every  issue  and  the  magazine  now  sold  for  five 
shillings  a  copy. 

In  June  1960  the  Apollo  offices  moved  to  22  South 
Molton  Street  and  a  special  'Double-Number'  was 
published  which  contained  seven  major  articles  by 
experts  such  as  Hugh  Tait,  N.  M.  Penzer  and  Dr. 
Hans  Ulrich  Beck,  as  well  as  several  pages  of  'News 
and  Views'  from  foreign  capitals.  At  least  two  full- 
colour  plates  were  included  in  each  issue. 

However,  all  was  not  well  in  the  administration  of 
Apollo.  A  notice  appeared  offering  ten  shillings  and 
sixpence  for  copies  of  the  April  1960  issue,  'which 


are  urgently  required  for  various  Public  and  Univer- 
sity libraries  in  this  country  and  abroad'.  William 
Jennings  suddenly  handed  over  Apollo  to  his  son, 
who  was  not  interested  in  retaining  the  ownership, 
and  was  keen  to  find  a  buyer.  The  elder  Jennings 
retired  to  Woburn  Sands  in  Bedfordshire  and  after 
months  of  uncertainty  and  negotiations  the  Financial 
Times  purchased  Apollo  in  1962  and  Denys  Sutton 
became  Editor. 

Denys  Sutfon  has  made  a  feature  of  allotting  single 
issues  to  particular  subjects,  cities  or  collections,  and 
an  issue  of  this  type  of  which  he  is  especially  proud  is 
that  of  December  1973  which  was  devoted  to  Russian 
Art.  Apollo's  value  as  a  work  of  reference  has  greatly 
increased  by  placing  together  items  of  related  interest 
in  each  edition.  However,  perhaps  Mr.  Sutton's  most 
important  achievement  has  been  to  attract  to  Apollo 
the  finest  scholars  from  many  nations.  One  issue, 
devoted  to  Japanese  art,  was  written  almost  com- 
pletely by  experts  from  that  country  and  translated 
into  English. 

Mr.  Sutton,  himself,  can  best  sum  up  what  Apollo 
is  today  and  how  its  policy  is  determined  by  the 
editor  and  not  by  the  ownership: 

.  .  .  my  aim  has  been  to  give  pleasure.  I  think  running 
a  magazine  is  rather  like  running  a  restaurant  -  one 
wants  to  prepare  the  best  dinner  for  gourmets! 


APOLLO  = 


The  Silver  Age  of  Russian  Art 
Cepe6pnHb<H  Bex  Pyccxoro  HcnyccTBa 
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Byam  Shaw,  who  designed  the  first  cover  of  The  Connoisseur  in  1901  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine, 
is  described  by  Peyton  Skipwith  as  'the  ideal  artist  for  any  commissioned  work:  he  could 
always  be  relied  upon  to  produce  a  thoroughly  workmanlike  job  and  his  application  was 
prodigious'.  Mr.  Skipwith  also  gives  a  balanced  re-assessment  of  Shaw's  paintings,  drawing 
attention  to  their  faults  as  well  as  their  merits  ('.  .  .  it  is  the  same  mannerisms  of  colour  that 
interfere  with  one's  enjoyment  of  some  of  the  late  works  of  Holman  Hunt,  which  also  spoil  a 
number  of  Byam  Shaw's  own  paintings').  Shaw  has  been  described  as  a  'Post-Pre-Raphael- 
ite'; and  Mr.  Skipwith  agrees  with  The  Sunday  Times  obituary  of  1919  that  Shaw  was  'a 
decorative  painter  who  was  born  a  little  too  late  to  find  his  just  milieu'. 


• *     1 8 72-1919 


A  PICTORIAL  STORY  TELLER 


Peyton  Skipwith 


At  the  time  Bevis  Hillier  telephoned  to  ask  me  to  write 
this  article,  a  painting  by  Byam  Shaw  -  Now  is  the 
Pilgrim  Year  Fair  Autumn's  Charge  (No.  3)  -  had  just 
been  sold  for  £3,300  at  Sotheby's  Belgravia,  and  the 
pundits  were  beginning  to  enquire  about  this  long 
forgotten  Edwardian  painter,  whose  work  has  rarely 
been  on  show  outside  specialist  dealers'  galleries.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Hillier's  interest  was  not  prompted  by  this 
fact  but  rather  by  historical  pride,  for  Byam  Shaw  had 
designed  the  cover  for  the  first  number  of  The 


Connoisseur  in  1901  (No.  2)  and  in  the  same  year  had 
exhibited  a  watercolour  entided  The  Connoisseur  at  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Watercolours ;  the  latter, 
which  it  has  not  been  possible  to  trace,  was  possibly  the 
original  for  the  cover  design.  Byam  Shaw  was  the  ideal 
artist  for  any  would-be  commissioner  of  illustrational 
work,  such  as  the  new-born  Connoisseur,  as  he  com- 
bined an  extraordinary  fluency  in  the  handling  of  brush 
and  pencil  with  a  fertile  brain  capable  of  conjuring  up 
images  in  realistic  detail.  Of  a  historical  and  literary 
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wiuio.  i«m. 


2.  John  Byam  Shaw. 

The  first  cover  of  The  Connoisseur. 

3.  John  Byam  Shaw. 

Now  is  the  Pilgrim  Year  Fair  Autumn 's  Charge. 

Private  Collection. 

Photograph  :  Sotheby 's  Belgravia. 


turn  of  mind,  he  could  re-create  events,  summon  up 
characters  and  fill  in  the  necessary  detail  of  costumes, 
trappings  and  scenery. 

Born  in  India  on  13  November  1872,  the  son  of  John 
Shaw,  Registrar  of  the  High  Court  of  Madras,  John 
Byam  Liston  Shaw  came  to  England  in  1878  when  his 
father  returned  to  practice  as  a  solicitor  in  London.  As 
a  boy  Byam  was  rather  delicate  and  was  educated 
privately,  with  special  tuition  in  drawing  from  a  Mr. 
J.  A.  Vintner.  When  he  was  fifteen  his  father  died  and 
serious  thought  had  to  be  given  to  the  boy's  future;  to 
this  end  Sir  John  Millais  was  consulted  and  as  a  result 
of  his  encouragement  Byam  was  sent  to  the  St.  John's 
Wood  School  of  Art,  then  presided  over  by  A.  A. 
Calderon  and  B.  E.  Ward.  After  three  years  there,  and 
with  a  rigorous  training  in  line-drawing  and  shading 
behind  him,  he  passed  the  entrance  exams  and  moved 
on  to  the  Royal  Academy  Schools  in  1890.  This  training 
was  quite  conventional,  but  it  was  to  stand  Shaw  in 
good  stead  and  it  also  brought  him  into  contact  with  a 
number  of  late  Victorian  painters  of  the  old  school,  such 
as  Herkomer,  Yeames,  Waterhouse,  Alma  Tadema  and 
Marcus  Stone,  who  were  Visitors  at  the  ra  Schools,  as 
well  as  the  President,  Sir  Frederic  Leighton,  who  often 
took  the  chair  at  lectures.  With  his  interest  in  literature 
and  history,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Shaw  automatically 
carried  on  the  tradition  of  genre  painting  that  had  been 
practiced  so  successfully  by  these  distinguished 
artists.  Whistier,  in  a  deliberately  insulting  reference  to 
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hn  By  am  Shaw. 

iatra.  Private  Collection,  USA. 

■/graph :  The  Fine  Art  Society  Ltd. 


ais  once  used  the  term  'Post-Pre-Raphaelite' ;  it  is  a 
al  term  for  it  neatly  describes  the  type  of  painting 
hose  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth-century 
titioners  of  genre,  whose  ranks  Shaw  was  to  join . 
law  was  always  more  interested  in  creating  pictorial 
;ery  than  in  the  techniques  and  chemistry  of  paint- 
this,  coupled  with  a  more  worldly  nature,  kept  him 
t  from  the  painters  of  the  Birmingham  School  - 
ph  Southall,  Henry  Payne,  and  Charles  and 
garet  Gere  -  who  would  in  some  ways  have  been 


his  natural  allies  in  carrying  on  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
tradition,  but  the  lengthy  and  deliberate  techniques  of 
tempera  painting  were  not  for  him.  The  austere 
discipline  of  tempera  would  have  enhanced  many  of  his 
paintings  such  as  Now  is  the  Pilgrim  Year  Fair  Autumn's 
Charge  (No.  3)  in  which  the  exuberance  of  his  brush- 
work  is  barely  held  in  check  by  his  meticulous  draughts- 
manship, or  Cleopatra  (No.  4),  formerly  in  the 
Handley-Read  Collection,  which  lacks  the  richness  and 
luminosity  of  tempera  and  is  spoilt  to  some  degree  by 
the  oiliness  of  his  pigment;  the  technique  he  employed 
in  this  picture  of  applying  oil  paint  like  a  mosaic  of 
brightly  coloured  tesserae  lapses  into  garishness  and 
vulgarity  rather  than  adding  weight  and  richness.  This 
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failing  is  curious  because  in  a  letter  that  he  wrote  in 
1895  to  his  friend  Gerald  Metcalfe,  Shaw  says  'I  went 
to  see  the  Madox  Brown  [Christ  Washing  Peter's  Feet], 
with  which  I  am  perfectly  enraptured.  It  seemed  to  me 
to  have  all  the  delights  of  Holman  Hunt  without  the 
mannerisms  of  colours'. 1  Yet  it  is  the  same  mannerisms 
of  colour  that  interfere  with  one's  enjoyment  of  some  of 
the  late  works  of  Holman  Hunt,  which  also  spoil  a 
number  of  Byam  Shaw's  own  paintings.  The  debt  to 
Hunt's  Hireling  Shepherd  is  particularly  noticeable  in 
the  composition  of  Shaw's  Silent  Noon  (No.  5), 
though  Rex  Vicat  Cole  in  his  biography  of  Shaw  re- 
calls the  latter' s  intense  admiration  for  J.  W. 
Waterhouse  in  relation  to  this  work.  This  picture  is 
interesting  also  for  the  light  it  throws  on  Shaw's 
method  of  painting;  the  background  was  worked  up 
from  sketches  made  at  Dorchester-on-Thames  several 
years  previously,  the  figures  are  portraits  including  in 
this  case  that  of  his  sister.  All  through  his  life  he  dis- 
played something  of  the  gifts  of  a  theatrical  producer 
in  his  ability  to  cast  his  friends  and  family  in  the 
different  roles  required  by  each  subject  he  was  painting. 
Shaw's  delight  in  the  works  of  Holman  Hunt  is  also 
born  out  by  his  son  James,  himself  a  distinguished 
art-historian,  who  in  conversation  with  me  recalled 
being  taken  to  Keble  especially  to  see  The  Light  of  the 
World;  he  also  remembers  being  taken  as  a  boy  to  see 
Millais'  Black  Brunswicker  when  it  was  on  show  at  the 
Tate  Gallery.  Byam  Shaw's  debt  to  other  Pre-Raphael- 
ite exemplars  is  equally  clear  in  The  Boer  War  (No.  6) 
with  its  forlorn  figure  reminiscent  of  Arthur  Hughes' 

Below. 

5.  John  Byam  Shaw. 
Silent  Noon. 

Kensington  and  Chelsea  Public  Libraries  ( Leighton  House). 
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April  Love;  again  a  portrait  of  his  sister.  She  is  holdi 
a  letter  informing  her  of  the  death  of  a  beloved  cou; 
killed  in  the  war  in  South  Africa.  The  poignant  sen 
ment  of  the  painting  is  underlined  by  the  accompanyi 
quotation  from  Christina  Rossetti : 

Last  summer  green  things  were  greener 
Brambles  fewer  the  blue  sky  bluer. 

This  use  of  quotations  and  of  specially  designed  fran 
on  which  they  were  inscribed  (No.  7)  was  a  favour 
device  of  Shaw's,  and  should  have  supplied  a  furtl 
link  with  the  Birmingham  School  and  the  Arts  a 
Crafts  Movement,  but  again  it  gives  the  impression 
superficial  decoration  without  the  underlying  conv 
tion  and  integrity  that  an  artist  like  Southall  wot 
have  given  it. 

Shaw  could  be  relied  upon  to  produce  a  thorougl 
workmanlike  job  and  his  application  was  prodigio 
When  a  record  was  needed  of  the  Coronation  of  Ki 
Edward  vil  he  was  called  upon  to  produce  thirty-fc 
pictures,  which  included  over  one  hundred  portraits 
well  as  details  of  insignia,  regalia  and  all  the  pano] 
and  pomp,  which  is  an  integral  part  of  the  coronati 
ceremony;  these  were  published  in  1904  by  Mess 
Harrison  and  Son  accompanying  a  text  by  Farnhi 
Burke,  the  Somerset  Herald.  A  few  years  later  he  \ 
commissioned  to  paint  Queen  Mary's  Entry  i 
London  for  the  House  of  Lords  -  another  parallel  w 
the  Birmingham  artist  Henry  Payne,  whose  Choos 
the  Red  and  White  Roses  was  commissioned  at  the  sa 
time  -  and  The  Sphere  asked  him  to  record  the  Coroi 

Right. 

6.  John  Byam  Shaw. 
The  Boer  War. 

Birmingham  Museums  and  Art  Gallery. 
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7.  John  Byam  Shaw.  Love  Gregor.  Private  Collection. 

tion  of  King  George  v.  His  ready  ability  in  capturing 
likenesses  seldom  led  him  into  the  treacherous  paths 
of  professional  portraiture,  though  he  loved  to  record 
the  features  of  those  close  to  him  such  as  his  mother 
(No.  8)  and  his  wife  and  children  who  appear  along 
with  the  maids  in  the  large  pastel  My  Wife,  My  Bairns 
and  My  Wee  Dog  John  (colour  b),  which  is  an  extra- 
ordinary tour  de  force  of  ease  and  elegance  with  its 
affectionately  humorous  genuflection  to  Velazquez's 
Las  Meninas  in  the  way  in  which  he  has  included  his 
mirrored  self-portrait  half  concealed  by  his  canvas  and 
wreathed  in  tobacco  smoke. 


Shaw's  greatest  gift,  however,  was  that  of  a  pictorial 
story-teller.  In  his  paintings  he  often  relied  on  simple 
and  well  tried  allegory,  as  in  The  Caged  Bird  (colour  a), 
in  which  the  young  governess,  tied  to  her  wealthy 
employers,  who  are  visible  beyond  the  topiary  garden, 
holds  an  empty  cage  from  which  she  has  just  released  a 
captive  song  bird  ;  the  bird  has  flown  and  she  looks 
sadly  in  the  direction  in  which  it  has  gone,  dreaming 
longingly  of  her  own  freedom.  This  gift  was  put  to  its 
fullest  use  in  the  several  series  of  small  cabinet  paint- 
ings he  did  for  Messrs.  Dowdeswell's  and  in  his  many 
book  illustrations.  It  is  greatly  to  Dowdeswell's  credit 
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le  perceived  Shaw's  strengths  and  commissioned 
us  exhibitions  from  him;  the  first  was  of  thirty- 
paintings  shown  in  May  1899  under  the  title 
°hts  suggested  by  some  Passages  from  British  Poets, 
ding  The  Lady  of  Shalott  (No.  9).  The  list  of 
cts  gives  some  clue  to  the  painter's  favourite  read- 
no  less  than  thirteen  are  taken  from  poems  by 
tina  Rossetti,  six  from  Clough  and  four  from 
;speare,  while  the  remainder  come  from  the 
nings,  Tennyson,  Kipling,  Scott,  Suckling,  Lyle, 
2  Gabriel  Rossetti,  Mortimer  Collins  and  Bishop 
nam  How.  The  second  exhibition  was  in  June  1902 
thirty  paintings  based  on  Ecclesiastes  under  the 
Sermons  in  Stones  and  Good  in  Everything,  and  this 
followed  by  another  in  1908  entitled  Percy's 
•tes.  These  paintings  gain  in  intensity  from  their 
size  and  do  achieve  something  of  the  jewel-like 
y  that  one  misses  in  the  larger  works.  In  an 
t  in  the  Magazine  of  Art,2  which  appeared  even 
e  his  first  exhibition,  A.  Lys  Baldry  described 
as  'A  satirist  of  a  good  tempered  kind,  a  humourist 
;an  be  amusing  without  descending  into  vulgarity, 
in  observer  who  has  the  power  of  selecting  and 
.asising  the  details  which  are  most  worthy  of 
jon'.  It  was  this  quality,  coupled  with  his  fluency 
pplication,  which  kept  him  in  such  demand  as  an 
:ator.  At  the  time  Baldry's  article  appeared,  Shaw 
lready  illustrated  'The  History  of  the  Church  of 
md'  (Cassell)  and  a  selection  of  the  works  of 
rt  Browning  (G.  Bell  and  Son),  and  was  at  work  on 
lost  laborious  commission  to  produce  nearly  five 
red  illustrations  for  the  'Chiswick  Shakespeare', 
1  was  published  by  Bell's  in  1899  in  thirty-nine 
:t-size  volumes.  There  is  an  innate  modesty  and 
)f  self-assertion  that  makes  his  illustrations  parti- 
ly  suitable  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
ded;  a  simple  tail-piece  (No.  10)  is  drawn  with  as 
1  care  as  a  dust-jacket  (No.  11)  that  has  to  catch 
ve  of  would-be  purchasers.  As  Baldry  said,  he  was 
to  get  inside  a  story  and  emphasise  those  details 
1  are  worthy  of  attention.  Some  years  later  when 
emann's  were  looking  for  someone  to  illustrate 
ence  Hope's  'Garden  of  Kama'  (published  1914), 
asked  Shaw  if  he  had  ever  been  to  India;  truth- 
if  somewhat  ingenuously,  he  replied  that  he  had 
:  several  years  there,  but  omitted  to  mention  that  he 
eft  as  a  child  of  five.  These  illustrations  are  among 
Jiost  successful  and  decorative  that  he  did. 
is  probably  as  a  teacher  and  co-founder  of  the 
1  Shaw  School  of  Art  that  he  is  best  remembered 
\  He  started  his  teaching  career  in  1904  when  he 
to  join  his  friend  Rex  Vicat  Cole  and  Leonard 
lall  at  King's  College,  London;  the  Women's 
irtment,  where  they  taught,  was  then  housed  at  13 
iington  Square.  When  the  art  classes  were  not 
'ed  to  expand  to  meet  the  demand,  Shaw  and  Vicat 
decided  to  start  their  own  school,  and  to  this  end 
nissioned  Phillips  Figgis  to  build  them  suitable 
uses  in  Campden  Street,  Kensington.  The  Byam 
v  and  Vicat  Cole  Art  School,  as  it  was  rather  cum- 
sly  known,  opened  in  the  presence  of  Sir  William 
mond  and  David  (later  Sir  David)  Murray  in  May 
.  Vicat  Cole  describes  the  aim  of  the  School  which 


8.  John  Byam  Shaw. 
Portrait  of  the  Artist's  Mother. 
Nicholas  Bvam  Shaw. 


9.  John  Byam  Shaw. 
The  Lady  of  Shalott. 
The  Fine  Art  Society  Ltd. 
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was  to  give  'an  all-round  training  by  drawing  and 
painting  from  casts :  the  head  and  figure  model,  still-life, 
and  sketch  model,  posed  with  accessories  under  diffi- 
cult effects  of  lighting,  with  the  addition  of  painting  in 
the  country  in  vacation.  Pen  and  ink  illustration, 
perspective,  and  anatomy  also  had  definite  places  .  . 

It  is  easy  to  see  Shaw's  contribution  to  this  curri- 
culum in  the  inclusion  of  a  model  posing  complete 
with  accessories  and  of  pen  and  ink  illustration.  Cole, 
in  his  account  of  the  School,  goes  on  to  describe  his 
colleague's  approach  to  figure  work:  'His  [Byam's] 
method  was  to  choose  a  model,  make  a  sketch  of  the 
pose  and  add  to  it  the  colour  chosen  for  the  accessories. 
A  student  then  set  it  up  before  he  came  and  the 
arrangement  came  under  his  criticism  for  its  fulfilment 
of  his  idea.  He  disliked  the  monotony  of  the  background 
of  a  white  sheet  or  of  a  meaningless  attitude,  in  vogue 
in  some  schools'.4 

The  leisured  world  of  Edwardian  England  had 
facilitated  Shaw's  success;  his  paintings  with  their 
middle-class  fantasies  sold  readily,  publishers  con- 
tinually wanted  his  illustrations,  and  there  was  a  steady 
stream  of  pupils  for  a  private  art  school.  This  all 
changed  drastically  in  1914.  He  enlisted  in  the  County 
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a.  John  Byam  Shaw. 
The  Caged  Bird. 

Glen  Byam  Shazv  Collection. 
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b.  John  Byam  Shaw. 

My  Wife,  My  Bairns  and  My  Wee  Dog  John. 
Glen  Byam  Shaic  Collection. 
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London  Volunteer  Regiment  and  later  transferred  to 
Special  Constabulary,  but  tried  to  carry  on  his  pro- 
don  at  the  same  time  by  turning  his  talents  to 
ducing  war  cartoons  for  such  papers  and  periodicals 
The  Evening  Standard,  The  Sunday  Times  and 
nch.  Never  having  been  very  robust  he,  as  always, 
rtaxed  his  energies  and  did  not  long  outlive  the  war. 

completed  his  last  ambitious  work,  The  Flag, 
amissioned  for  the  Canadian  War  Memorial  and 
d  on  26  January  1919. 

rom  this  distance  in  time  there  is  something  unreal 
>ut  Shaw  with  his  enthusiasm  and  innocently  boyish 
se  of  fun,  almost  as  if  he  had  stepped  out  of  the 
;es  of  a  John  Buchan  romance.  He  flits  gaily  across 
stage  during  the  last  Empire-building  days  of 
tain's  greatness  and  expires  neatly  at  the  point  when 
art  becomes  redundant.  The  Sunday  Times  in  its 
tuary  of  him  (23  March  19 19)  said  'we  must  always 
lk  of  him  as  a  decorative  painter  who  was  born  a 
e  too  late  to  find  his  just  milieu'.  If  the  term  Post- 
-Raphaelite  is  ever  included  in  any  dictionary  it 
uld  be  defined  as  'pertaining  to  a  decorative  painter 
he  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  century,  who 
;  born  a  little  too  late  to  find  his  just  milieu'.  In  a  list 
uch  painters  the  name  of  Byam  Shaw  would  feature 
n  outstanding  example. 
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English  Art  Mag  azines  before  190 
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The  first  successful  art  magazine  in  England  was  probably  the  Annals  of  the  Fine  A 
begun  in  181G.  It  had  an  'anti-academic  slant'  fostered  by  B.  R.  Haydon.  Haydc 
friend  Keats  first  published  his  'Ode  to  a  Nightingale'  and  'Ode  to  a  Grecian  Urn'  in 
magazine.  Michael  Collins  traces  the  history  of  the  English  art  magazine  from  this  aui 
cious  start  until  the  founding  of  The  Connoisseur  in  1901. 


1.  Edward 
Burne- Jones. 
King  Sigurd. 
Good  Words,  18G2, 
page  248. 


I  recently  discovered  a  copy  of  The  Yellow  Book 
into  which  had  been  glued  the  original  prospectus 
for  the  series,  which  read  The  aim  of  the  publish- 
ers and  editors  of  the  Yellow  Book  is  to  depart  as 
far  as  may  be  from  the  bad  old  traditions  of 
periodical  literature  and  to  provide  an  Illustrated 


Magazine  which  shall  be  beautiful  as  a  piec 
bookmaking,  modern  and  distinguished  in 
letterpress  and  its  pictures  and  withal  popula 
the  hetter  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  felt  that  sn 
Magazine,  at  present,  is  conspicuous  by 
absence'. 

The  position  in  the  1890s  was  however 
better  than  it  had  been  a  century  before.  Ni 
single  reference  can  be  found  in  the  Catalogu 
English  Newspapers  and  Periodicals  in 
Bodleian  Library  1622-1800'  to  anything  1 
could  be  called  an  art  magazine.  It  is  true  1 
both  The  Times  and  the  Observer,  foun 
respectively  in  1785  and  1791,  published  oi 
sional  engravings  and  that  The  Gentlem 
Magazine,  started  in  1731,  sometimes  \ 
woodcuts  to  decorate  its  pages  but  there  was 
magazine  devoted  wholly  to  art.  Early  atten 
at  producing  art  magazines  were  made  by  Pr 
Hoare  (1755-1834)  in  the  1800s.  Hoare  succee 
Boswell  as  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  R( 
Academy  for  foreign  correspondence  in  1799 
in  L804  published  a  quarto  called  Acad( 
Correspondence  which  related  to  the  work  of 
Royal  Academy.  This  was  succeeded  in  180( 
a  similar  work  Academic  Annals  and  Hoare^ 
edited  the  Artist  (a  second  magazine  of  that  n 
will  be  discussed  later)  which  ran  between  ] 
and  1810. 

The  first  successful  art  magazine  in  Englar 
probably  the  Annals  of  the  Fine  Arts  begu 
1816.  The  pi'eface  asks  that  'this  first  attemj 
a  Journal  of  the  Fine  Arts  should  be  rece 
with  indulgence'  and  the  advertisement  in 
notes  that  'In  the  present  advanced  state  of 
Fine  Arts  ...  it  will  certainly  admit  of  sur] 
that  a  periodical  work  solely  devoted  to  them 
not  yet  made  its  appearance'.  The  Annals  1 
not  illustrated  but  contained  essays,  book 
exhibition  reviews  and  topical  reports. 
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azine  had  an  anti-Academic  slant  fostered 
I civ  by  B.  R.  Eaydon.  Haydon's  friend  Keats 

published  his  'Ode  to  a  Nightingale'  and 
;to  a  Grecian  Urn'  in  the  fourth  issue  and  the 
inu  included  an  analysis  of  -lames 
mson's  poem  Liberty'.  The  magazine 
dealt  with  earlier  art,  issue  two  containing 
lg  essay  'on  the  Life  and  Works  of  Raffaelle'. 
heAnnalsw&s,  however,  short  lived  and  in  1 838 
rles  Landseer  once  more  expressed  regret  that 
e  was  no  magazine  to  represent  the  arts.  The 
Union  was  started  in  1839  under  the  editor- 
of  Samuel  Carter  Hall  to  bridge  that  gap.  It 
a  'monthly  journal  of  the  fine  arts'  at  first 
ted  in  small  close  set  type  and  without 
t  rat  ion.  From  a  first  edition  of  seven  hundred 
fifty  it  grew  to  an  average  monthly  circula- 
of  three  thousand.  At  first  it  contained  only 
en  pages,  devoted  to  painting,  sculpture, 
aving.  architecture,  exhibitions,  foreign  art 
publications,  but  it  was  increased  to  twenty- 
pages  in  1842  and  in  the  year  after  began  to 
y  illustrations.  In  the  mid  1840s  the  words 

the  arts  decorative  and  ornamental'  were 
3d  to  its  subtitle  of  'journal  of  the  fine  arts'. 

magazine  was  dedicated  to  Prince  Albert 
w  as  at  this  time  virtually  the  patron  saint  of 
lish   manufacture.  Interest  in  applied  art 
hed  a  peak  in  1851  at  the  time  of  the  Great 
ibition  and  the  magazine  which  had  changed 
format  and  title  in  1849  flourished  as  The 
■Journal.  It  now  contained  over  twenty  steel 
avings  from   paintings  and   twelve  from 
pture  and  over  eight  hundred  w  ood  engrav- 
in  three  hundred  and  eighty  pages.  The  art 
;azine  had  arrived  at  last.  Dr.  Waagen  wrote 
l  Berlin  expressing  his  appreciation  for  the 
;azine  in  1849  saying  T  look  to  England  as 
only  country  in  which  the  Arts  can  be 
nanently  and  securely  fostered'.  The  maga- 

contained  fine  writing  by  people  as  diverse 
Lrthur  Symons,  G.  B.  Shaw,  Gleeson  White, 
M.  Rossetti,  W.  E.  Henley,  Edmund  Gosse 
Sir  Rutherford  Alcock.  It  expanded  in  1884 
ntroduce  monographs  on  individual  artists, 
first  being  on  Lord  Leighton,  and  continued 
il  1912. 

he  Journal  of  Design  and  Manufactures  was 
ted  by  Henry  Cole  in  1849.  Cole  (1808-1882) 

concerned  with  the  reform  of  practical  design 

the  magazine,  until  its  closure  in  1852  after 
volumes,  fostered  the  idea  of  'fitness  in  the 
iment  to  the  thing  ornamented'.  The  Pre- 
maelite  magazine  The  Germ  fared  less  well 
though  started  with  enthusiasm  in  1850 
led  out  quickly.  An  etching  by  Holman  Hunt 

used  for  the  cover  and  the  magazine  con- 
ted  the  first  poetry  by  Rossetti.  Its  combina- 


tion  of  art  and  writing  was  not  new  but  set  a 
direct  precedent  for  the  short  lived  arty' 
magazines  which  mushroomed  and  died  so 
quickly  in  t  he  1  S!)()s. 

One  of  these,  Tin  Savoy  of  l8!)(i,  contains  an 
article  by  .Joseph  Pennell  entitled  'A  Golden 
Decade  in  English  Art  '  in  which  the  writer  under- 
lines the  achievements  of  black  and  white  illus- 
tration between  I860  and  1870.  Punch  and  The 
Illustrated  London  News  had  started  in  1841  and 
1842  but  they  only  occasionally  contained  re- 
productions of  works  of  art.  Once  a  week  which 
began  in  1859  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  best  of 
the  illustrated  magazines  and  its  first  issue  con- 
tained works  by  Millais,  Phiz,  Leech  and  Tenniel. 
It  lasted  for  thirteen  volumes;  Whistler  was  a 
regular  contributor  and  also  provided  illustra- 
tions for  Good  Words  which  started  in  1 860.  The 


2.  Fredebick 
Sandys. 
Until  her  Death, 
Good  Words,  1802, 
page  312. 


GOOD  WOK  US. 


"  UNTIL  HEIi  DEATH.:' 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 


I. 

"  Until  her  deatli  !"  the  words  read  strange  yet  real, 
Like  things  afar  off  suddenly  brought  near  : 
Will  it  be  slow  or  speedy,  full  of  fear, 

Or  calm  as  a  spent  day  of  peace  ideal  ? 


ii. 


her  brnwn  locks  lie  white  on  coffin  pillow  ? 
Will  these  her  eyes,  that  sometime  were  railed 
sweet, 

Close,  after  years  of  dried  up  tears,  or  meet 
Death's  dust  in  midst  of  weeping?  And  that  billow — 


Her  restless  heart — will  it  be  stopped,  still  heaving, 
Or  softly  ebb  'neath  age's  placid  breath  ? 
Will  it  be  lonely,  this  mysterious  death, 

Fit  close  unto  this  solitary  living, — 

IV. 

A  turning  of  her  face  to  the  wall,  nought  spoken, 
Exchanging  this  world's  light  for  heaven's; — 
or  will 

She  part  in  pain,  from  warm  love  to  the  chill 
Unknown,  pursued  with  cries  of  hearts  half-broken? 


With  fond  lips  felt  through  all  the  mists  of  dying, 
And  close  arms  clung  to  in  the  struggle  vain  ; — 
Or,  these  things  past,  will  death  be  only  gain, 

Unto  her  life's  long  question  Cod's  replying  ? 


No  more.  Within  His  hand,  divine  as  tender, 
He  holds  the  mystic  measure  of  her  (lays  ; 
And  be  they  few  or  many,  His  the  praise,- 

In  life  or  death  her  Keeper  and  Defender. 


Then,  come  He  soon  or  late,  she  will  not  fear  Him  ; 

Be  her  end  lone  or  loveful,  she'll  not  grieve  ; 

For  He  whom  she  believed  in — doth  believe — 
Will  call  her  from  the  dust,  and  she  will  hear  Him. 


19) 


3.  The  Vale  of  Rest, 
etching  by  Murray 
after  Millais. 
The  Art  Journal, 
1893,  opposite 
page  65. 


4.  Headpiece  design 
by  Walter  Crane 
for  his  article 
'Notes  on  Gesso 
Work', 

The  Studio,  1893, 
page  45. 


latter  wag  decidedly  religious  in  feeling  and  con- 
tained some  splendid  illustrations  by  Millais, 
Sandys,  Holman  Hunt  and  Burne-Jones  among 
others.  Though  not  strictly  an  art  magazine,  the 
standard  of  illustration  was  very  high.  The 
Cornhill  Magazine,  likewise  started  in  1860, 
contained  some  memorable  work  by  Millais, 
Leighton  and  Richard  Doyle  and  Sandys'  first 
real  appearance  as  an  illustrator  for  the  'Legend 
of  the  Portent'.  Pennell  writes  that  'in  1865  there 
must  have  been  almost  as  many  good  illustrated 
magazines  published  in  England  alone  as  there 
are  today  in  the  world'  and  mentions  London 
Society,  The  Shilling  Magazine,  The  Argosy  and 
The  Quiver  as  being  worthy  of  praise. 

The  decade  ended  with  the  birth  of  The 
Graphic  in  1869.  It  was  started  by  William  Luson 
Thomas,  a  liberal  reformer  and  friend  of  Dickens 
who  thought  that  illustrations  could  spearhead  a 
campaign  against  the  twin  devils  of  Victorian 


society,  poverty  and  crime.  The  first  issue 
tained    Fildes'    Houseless    and  Hungry 
Herkomer,  Holl,  Pinwell,  Walker  and  Hougl 
all  contributed  illustrations  at  various  time 
had  a  rough  and  earnest  quality  which  appe 
bot  h  to  Dore  who  was  influenced  by  t  he  maga: 
in  his  illustrations  for  London  of  1872,  and  to 
Gogh  who  kept  cuttings  from  it,  and  whose 
lithography  suggests  an  assimilation  of  i 
abstracted  from  English  draughtsmen  in  b 
and  white. 

Although  there  were  many  general  illustr 
magazines  which  contained  work  by  artists 
magazines  were  still  thin  on  the  ground. 
Fine  Arts  Quarterly  Review,  started  in  1863, 
an  attempt  to  rectify  this.  The  editor  B 
Woodward  was  Keeper  of  Prints  and  Draw 
at  Windsor  Castle.  The  periodical  was  desij 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  'collectors,  com 
seurs  and  all  who  are  interested  in  the  Fine  i 
and  also  dealt  with  photography,  still  the 
relative  infancy.  W.  M.  Rossetti  wrote  on^ 
temporary  art  but  the  magazine's  bias  was 
historical,  the  first  issue,  for  example,  det 
with  The  Prince  Consort's  'Raphael  Collect 
'The  Early  History  of  the  Roj^al  Academy' 
'The  Italian  Sculpture  at  the  South  Kensin 
Museum'.  In  its  combination  of  contempcl 
and  historical  interest  it  was  in  some  ways! 
most  interesting  nineteenth-century  precursfl 
the  modern  art  magazine  and  it  is  sad  thl 
folded  in  1867.  An  attempt  was  made  to  revifl 
by  the  future  editor  of  The  Portfolio  but  thisW 
abandoned  because  it  was  felt  that  the  pri^ 
each  issue  had  been  high  at  six  shillings  anci 
circulation,  perhaps  consequentially,  low.  I 


folio  was  started  in  1870  and  managed  to  last 
1  1907.  It  led  the  way  in  the  publication  of 
ings  and  gave  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  an 
y  chance  to  write. 

he  Magazine  of  Art,  started  in  1878,  was  a 
tessor  in  title  to  a  short  lived  magazine  of  t  he 
e  name  of  1853,  itself  based  on  The  Illustrah  d 
ibitor  brought  out  by  John  Cassell  for  The 
it  Exhibition.  Prompted  by  the  Paris 
•rnational  Exhibition  of  1878  Cassell's  de- 
d  to  re-establish  an  art  magazine  which 
Id  cater  for  the  mass  of  the  public  as  they  felt 
/  The  Art- Journal  catered  for  a  wealthier 
3.  The  Magazine  of  Art  was  launched  in  April 
i  priced  at  only  seven  pence.  Articles  were  at 
short  and  with  a  decidedly  'South  Kensing- 
Museum  flavour,  with  simple  pen  and  ink 
ohes  and  wood-engravings.  Caldecott  and 
bus  prepared  special  drawings  for  the  maga- 
and  the  writing  included  work  by  amongst 
srs  Lewis  Day  and  Henry  Holiday.  The 
lat  was  enlarged  in  1880  and  the  price  in 
sed  but  it  still  cost  only  one  shilling.  By 
roving  the  magazine,  sales  increased  and  a 
tispiece  of  an  etching,  steel  plate  or  photo- 
nic introduced.  A  hoarding  poster  by 
komer  helped  to  promote  sales  and  in  1881 
E.  Henley  was  appointed  to  the  magazine 
secured  the  co-operation  of  contributors  like 
i .  Stevenson ,  Sidney  Col vin  and  Joseph  Comyns 
•.  Henley's  successor  in  1887,  M.  H. 
■lmann,  continued  to  improve  the  magazine 
3h  covered  subjects  as  varied  as  architecture, 
gn,  theatre,  Japanese  art  and  photography, 
ivas  one  of  the  most  popular  and  widely 
ributed  nineteenth-century  art  magazines 
remained  in  circulation  until  1904. 
Dseph  Comyns  Carr,  who  wrote  occasionally 
he  Magazine  of  Art,  was  editor  of  The  English 
strated  Magazine  first  published  in  1883.  This 
m  with  a  distinguished  list  of  literary  con- 
utors  including  Henry  James,  A.  C. 
aburne,  R.  L.  Stevenson,  William  Morris  and 
jQund  Gosse  and  is  a  precursor  of  the  many 
•ary  magazines  started  in  the  next  decade, 
1890s.  The  cover  was  designed  by  Walter 
le  and  Caldecott,  Crane,  du  Maurier  and 
niss  contributed  illustrations.  The  Arts  and 
fts  and  Aesthetic  Movement,  and  proto  Art 
iveau  all  had  their  effects  on  illustrated 
;azines  in  the  1880s  and  The  Hobby  Horse 
886  published  by  the  Century  Guild  was  one 
he  better  manifestations  of  the  'arty'  rather 
i  'art'  magazines.  Good  designs  were  provided 
this  quarterly  by  Herbert  Home  and  Selwyn 
ige  but  with  the  exception  of  studies  by 
diton  and  lithographs  by  Shannon  most  of 
art  work  consisted  of  reproduced  paintings. 


Announcement 


The  Yellow  Book 

An  Illustrated  Quarterly 

Volume  I    April,  1894 


London :  Elkin  Mathews  &  John  Lane 


Price  Five  Shillings  Net 

5.  The  Yellow  Book  announcement  by  Beardsley,  1894. 

6.  John  Duncan.  The  Norland  Wind.  The  Evergreen,  1895,  page  109. 


The  south  wind  on  the  hill 

And  the  west  wind  on  the  lea 
But  better  than  these  I  love 
The  north  wind  on  the  sea. 

For  the  north  wind  on  the  sea 

Is  fearless  and  elate ; 
The  ocean,  vast  and  free, 
Is  not  more  great. 

On  the  hill  the  south  wind  laughs 
Where  the  blue  cloud-shadows  flee  ; 

The  west  wind  takes  the  mead 
With  a  ripple  of  glee  ; 

But  the  north  wind  on  the  deep 

Is  the  wind  of  winds  for  me ; — 
Spirit  of  dauntless  life, 

And  Lord  of  Liberty ! 

WILLIAM  SHARP. 


As  well  as  being  a  forerunner  of  the  work  of  the 
1890s  it  helped  to  create  a  solid  interest  in  the 
book  page  as  an  art  form.  The  inspiration  for  the 
st  yle  of  this  magazine  came  from  Arthur  Heygate 
Mackmurdo  who  was  one  of  the  most  robust  and 
inspired  of  the  English  architect-designers  of  his 
generation.  The  magazine  recognised  Morris  as 
its  art  mentor  but  refuted  his  politics. 
Mackmurdo  still  retained  an  interest,  which 
Morris  totally  lacked,  in  Italian  art  and  wrote  on 
early  Italian  painting  for  the  first  issue  of  The 
Hobby  Horse.  The  whole  production  is  more 
athletic  than  aesthetic  and  it  is  unfortunate  that 
tin1  magazine  finished  after  Volume  eight  in  1893. 

If,  as  Pennell  suggested,  1860-1870  was  the 
'Golden  Decade  of  English  Art'  then  1890-1900 
could  be  called  the  'Golden  Decade  of  English 
Art  Magazines'.  The  end  of  the  century  brought 
an  urgent  rush,  to  write,  illustrate  and  publish  as 
if  the  world  was  going  to  end  in  1900.  The  Dial 
which  was  one  of  many  of  the  illustrated  maga- 
zines of  the  nineties  was  a  luxurious  quarto  first 
produced  by  Charles  Ricketts  and  Charles 
Shannon  in  Chelsea  in  1889.  From  the  first  there 

7.  Title-page  of      Ml  DCCCXC  V  I. 


The  Pageant, 
designed  by  Selwyn 
Image,  1896. 
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is  something  precious  about  this  magazine  \v 
'all  the  woodcuts  printed  from  the  woodi 
ensure  the  greater  sweetness  of  the  printing'.  I: 
as  if  we  are  handling  rare  wine  rather  than  art  a 
literature,  to  be  sipped  slowly  and  private 
Five  issues  were  published  containing  lithogra] 
by  Shannon  and  wood  engravings  by  Ricke 
and  Lucien  Pissaro,  before  the  magazine  clo: 
in  1897.  Each  issue  contained  between  thirty  a 
forty  large  quarto  pages  and  Volume  four, 
example,  illustrated  two  specimen  pages  fr 
The  Vale  Press. 

The  Yellow  Book  was  started  in  1894.  It 
famous  or  rather  infamous  for  the  work  com 
buted  to  it  by  its  art  editor  Beardsley.  It  waj 
five  shilling  quarterly  but,  unlike  most  magazinj 
came  out  in  book  format.  That  it  should  ha 
shocked  seems  odd  now  especially  since  the  fi! 
illustration  beneath  the  cover,  the  skull  beneS 
the  yellow  skin,  is  a  study  by  that  pillar  i 
Academic  respectability,  Sir  Frederick  Leightt 
It  was  from  the  first  a  mixed  magazine,  blendi 
avant  garde  and  traditional  art  and  literatu 
The  art  contributions  from  Beardsley,  Sicke 
Crane,  Wilson  Steer,  Pennell,  Housm? 
Rothenstein  and  Beerbohm  are  outshone  by  t 
literary  entries  from  writers  such  as  Gos; 
James,  Symons,  Le  Galhenne  and  the  liters 
editor  Henry  Harland.  Beardsley  was  forced j 
leave  the  magazine  after  Volume  four  and  21 
Yellow  Book  became  considerably  less  interej 
ing.  The  magazine  had  started  a  highly  conti] 
ious  'yellow'  fever  and  Beardsley  was  muchi 
demand.  He  was  taken  up  by  The  Savoy,  | 
illustrated  quarterly  first  published  in  Janu£i 
1896.  It  was  edited  by  Arthur  Symons  and  \*i 
more  uncompromising  than  The  Yellow  Boi\ 
an  editorial  note  claimed  that  it  would  not  i 
'timid  for  the  convenience  of  the  elderly  mindei 
Beardsley 's  own  work  for  The  Savoy  is  betl 
than  that  for  The  Yellow  Book  and  the  art  c<| 
tent  from  Conder,  Rothenstein,  Shann<| 
Beerbohm,  Sickert  and  Pennell  is  good.  Like  1) 
Yellow  Book  it  is  as  much  a  literary  magazi| 
containing  Shaw's  marvellous  essay  'On  Going 
Church'  as  well  Havelock  Ellis's  article  I 
Nietzsche  and  translation  from  Paul  VerlaL 
Rather  like  Beardsley  the  magazine  was  doom 
to  die  young,  after  only  eight  months  of  energel 
publication . 

The  Yellow  Book  and  The  Savoy  had  attemptl 
to  be  modern  and  popular,  with  as  wide  a  read' 
ship  as  possible.  The  Quest  on  the  other  hand  vA 
issued  as  a  limited  edition  in  1894  by  the  press/ 
the  Birmingham  Guild  of  Handicraft.  Only  thi 
hundred  copies  of  the  first  issue  were  made  an(j 
followed  to  some  extent  the  principles  of  the  boj 
production  of  William  Morris,  who  admired  fi 
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jy,  Number  2, 
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THE  SAVOY 

AN   ILLUSTRATED  QUARTERLY 

April  1896       H_         Price  2/6  net 


magazine  and  asked  three  of  its  illustrators,  Gere, 
New,  and  Gaskin,  to  design  for  his  Kelmscott 
Press.  By  way  of  contrast  The  Evergreen,  pub- 
lished in  Edinburgh  in  1894,  was  earnest,  student- 
like and  echoed  interest  in  the  Celtic  revival  with 
its  entrelac  and  knots.  It  was  produced  by 
Professor  Patrick  Geddes  and  his  colleagues  as  a 
quarterly.  It  contained  some  writings  by  William 
Sharp  abas  'Fiona  Macleod'  who  was  prominent 


in  the  Celtic  revival;  W.  B.  Yeats  had  already 
published  some  of  his  work  in  the  first  Savoy. 
Geddes  wrote  an  article  called  'The  Scots 
Renascence'  for  the  spring  issue  and  two  of  the 
better  Evergreen  artists  bear  unmistakably 
Scots  names,  Robert  Burns  and  John  Duncan, 
but  the  magazine  was  wide  enough  in  its  scope 
to  include  a  copy  of  Paul  Serusier's  Pastorale 
Bretonne  as  an  introduction  to  an  essaj"  'Spring 
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9.  Edward 
Gokdos  Graig 
Ellen  Terry. 
The  Dome,  1898. 
page  248. 


in  Languedoc'.  There  is  something  refreshing  in 
the  work  and  even  the  title,  The  Evergreen  -  a 
northern  seasonal,  of  this  magazine,  which  divides 
it  from  its  Sassenach  contemporaries;  there  is 
almost  an  air  of  death  attached  to  The  Yellow 
Book  and  some  of  its  contributors. 

The  Quarto,  published  after  1895,  was  an  art 
magazine  primarily  concerned  with  the  work  of 
the  Slade  School  and  the  illustrations  were 
reproductions  of  studies  and  sketches,  the  best  of 
which  were  by  Joseph  Permell,  Henry  Tonks, 
George  Clausen,  Augustus  John,  William 
Rothenstein,  Laurence  Housman  and  Walter 
Crane.  Again  the  magazine  did  not  last  very  long, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  The  Pageant  of  1896- 
1897.  The  standard  of  literature  and  art  is  again 
high  in  this  magazine  probably  through  the 
selection  of  Shannon  and  Gleeson  White  as 
editors.  The  magazine  is  bursting  with  talent  on 
the  literary  side  -  Swinburne,  Yeats,  Verlaine, 
Robert  Bridges  and  others  but  the  reproductions 
of  paintings  by  Watts  and  Millais  are  dull  com- 
pared to  the  title  page  and  end  paper  design  by 
Selwyn  Image  and  Lucien  Pissaro  respectively. 

The  Dome  was  another  of  the  magazines  which 
tried  to  blend  all  the  arts,  this  time  including 
music  as  well.  This  quarterly,  containing 
examples  of  'All  the  Arts'  began  in  1 897  and  was 
later  changed  to  a  monthly.  It  tried  to  do  too 
much,  perhaps,  and  combined  an  interest  in 
contemporary  art  with  articles  for  example  on 


Albrecht  Altdorfer  and  Dutch  Genre  Paint 
Unlike  most  of  the  "nineties  magazines  it  did\ 
little  to  promote  the  black  and  white  art  of: 
decade.  The  Page  of  1898-1901  was  at 
primarily  a  limited  edition  art  magazkie  ] 
taining  wood  cuts  by  the  editor  Edward  Gor 
Craig.  Its  format  changed  in  1899  and  it  becJ 
a   quarterly   with  woodcut  illustrations 
writing  printed  on  one  side  of  the  paper  o 
Issue  three  contains,  for  example,  caricature 
each  other  by  William  Rothenstein  and 
Beerbohm,  two  of  the  most  interesting  figure 
the  decade. 

The  Elf  is  perhaps  the  last  of  this  enorn 
crop  of  end  of  the  century  magazines.  It 
published  between  1900  and  1902  as  'a  little  1 
in  four  quarterly  parts'  by  James  J.  Guthrie 
succeeded  an  earlier  series.  It  was  printed 
limited  edition  of  three  hundred,  priced  at 
guinea  for  the  four  volumes  and  conta 
poetry,  prose  and  illustration.  Guthrie  in  < 
mon  with  many  other  designers  had  a  st 
interest  in  calligraphy  and  typography,  a 
shown  in  the  prospectus  for  the  magazine. 

The  introduction  of  illustration  had  liber 
the  art  magazine  but  the  1890s  proved  th 
would  be  the  reasonable  rather  than  the  ex 
sive  limited  edition  magazines  winch  w 
survive.  A  writer  in  one  of  the  former, 
Artist,  stated  in  1895  that  when  Ins  magazine 
first  published  in  1880  wood  engraving  wa 
most  the   only   method   of  reproduction 
illustration.  The  expense  of  this  was  too  gres 
the  first  editions  of  this  magazine,  but  a 
noted  'photographic  reproduction  has  since 
come  to  our  rescue.  Wood  engraving  is  at 
five  times  as  costly  as  process  work.  We  mus 
process  for  reproduction ;  engraving  for  crea 
Artists  who  desire  to  excel  in  black  and  ^ 
should  be  taught  how  to  draw  for  "pro 
whilst  publishers  should  from  time  to  time 
the  art  of  wood  engraving  alive  by  issuing  t 
avowedly  in  illustration  of  this  beautiful 
The  Artist  —  an  illustrated  monthly  journ^ 
applied  art  managed  to  survive  from  1880 
1902  because  it  was  topical  and  reasonable 
only  costing  six  pence  in  1895  and  as  'Quiz 
it  'left  the  older  and  higher  priced  magazine 
in  the  rear'. 

The   most   illustrious   of  all  Victorian 
magazines,  indeed  the  only  one  still  in  produ 
today,  was  The  Studio.  The  first  issue  of 
Studio  came  out  in  April  1893  with  a  cove' 
Beardslev,  priced  at  sixpence.  Its  subtitle  ti 
illustrated  magazine  of  Fine  and  Applied  & 
gives  the  clue  to  its  success.  It  was  primal 
vehicle  for  applied  art  and  design  and  aimedw 
at  an  English  and  European  audience.  Aga 
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ispectus  for 
les  Guthrie. 


with  The  Yellow  Book  the  Beardsley  surface  is  a 
crust  and  the  first  article  also  begins  with 
Leighton,  this  time  an  analysis  of  the  artist  as 
craftsman  with  a  look  at  his  modelling  in  clay. 
The  magazine  contained  a  lot  for  everyone  and 
was  profusely  illustrated.  It  was  started  with 
money  provided  by  the  Bradford  businessman 
and  entrepreneur  Charles  Holme  (1848-1923) 
who  had  at  one  time  been  a  partner  in  an 
Oriental  Merchants'  business  with  that  most 
illustrious  of  designers,  Dr.  Christopher  Dresser. 
The  Studio  was  edited,  except  for  a  short  time  at 
the  outset,  by  Gleeson  White  and  no  doubt 
Holme  suggested  a  policy  of  fostering  the  manu- 
facturing arts.  There  is  more  applied  art  than 
fine  art  in  The  Studio,  but  then  design  was  a 
particularly  English  prerogative  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  the  whole  of  Europe  looked 
to  us  for  a  lead.  It  was  not  only  the  architect  or 
designer  who  could  gain  inspiration  from  The 
Studio;  the  art  worker,  the  book  illustrator  and 
countless  lady  amateurs  and  Sunday  artists  and 
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designers  thumbed  through  its  pages.  There  may 
well  have  been  an  editorial  imbalance  -  too  much 
photography  or  bookplates  and  too  little  sculp- 
ture -  but  the  magazine  had  a  keen  eye  for  much 
that  was  good  in  the  art  of  the  'nineties.  Fine  Art 
was  its  weaker  point  but  a  magazine  that  brought 
the  works  of  Voysey  or  the  'Glasgow  Four'  to  the 
world's  attention  deserves  our  admiration. 

The  first  year's  volume  contained  an  article  on 
Beardsley  by  Pennell,  on  Spitalfields  silk  by 
Lasenby  Liberty,  a  note  on  gesso  work  by 
Walter  Crane  and  an  article  on  posters  -  a  new 
field  for  connoisseurs  -  illustrating  work  by 
Grasset  and  Cheret.  Its  internationalism  extend- 
ed to  an  article  on  artistic  gardens  in  Japan  by 
Holme  himself,  sketches  by  Monet  and  Boudin, 
and  Toorop's  Three  Brides.  The  first  entry  in 
'Studio  gossip'  related  that  'at  no  other  period  in 
the  aesthetic  history  of  this  country  has  there 
been  such  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  Fine 
and  Applied  Arts'.  An  audience  existed  and  The 
Studio  widened  it  and  made  its  readership 
international.  Ideas  snowballed  via  the  magazine. 
Mackintosh  no  doubt  learned  about  English 
architectural  developments  from  The  Studio  and 
in  turn  after  the  article  on  'the  Glasgow  School' 
in  1897,  Europe  became  more  aware  of 
Mackintosh.  The  magazine  was  particularly 
appreciated,  as  was  'the  Glasgow  school',  in 
Austria  and  the  poet  Peter  Altenberg  (Richard 
Englander)  wrote  that  the  reading  of  The  Studio 
in  a  Viennese  household  was  'an  aesthetic  cele- 
bration after  which  the  master  of  the  house  had 
scant  hopes  of  the  fulfilment  of  more  profane 
desires'.  Fritz  Bleyl  wrote  that  in  the  early  years 
of  the  expressionist  group  Briicke  artists  kept  up 
to  date  by  reading  the  magazine.  It  was  import- 
ant in  Scandinavia  and  especially  in  Barcelona, 
where  it  was  to  be  found  on  the  tables  of  the  Els 
Quatre  Gats  tavern  where  Picasso  and  others 
met.  The  Studio  led  the  way  for  other  European 
art  magazines,  for  example  Pan  and  Die  Jugend 
started  in  Germany  in  1895  and  1896.  Even  so 
German  sales  of  The  Studio  were  high,  indicated 
by  the  great  loss  to  the  magazine  caused  by  the 
First  World  War,  when  the  thousands  of  copies 
which  used  to  be  sent  to  France,  Germany, 
Austria,  Italy  and  Russia  ceased  to  go.  The  mark 
of  a  good  art  magazine  wrote  the  editor  of  The 
Portfolio  in  1875  was  that  it  'had  done  something 
to  bring  artists  and  the  public  nearer  together, 
to  make  the  outside  public  less  outside'.  The 
Studio  had  done  just  that. 
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S.  C.  Hall,  editor  of  The  Art-Union  (later  called  The  Art-Journal)  was,  with  few  exceptions, 
'universally  derided  -  even  reviled  -  by  memoirists  of  the  period'.  Yet  the  magazine  he  edited  became 
'one  of  the  great  magazines  of  the  age,  and,  accumulatively ,  for  historians,  a  vast  repository  of 
information  .  .  .  '.  Jeremy  Maas  salvages  the  character  of  Hall,  recalling  his  generosity,  and  the 

affection  and  loyalty  he  inspired. 

JEREMY  MAAS 

S.  C.  HALL  AND  THE  ART  JOURNAL 


1.  Samuel  Carter  Hall, 
founder  and  editor  of 
The  Art-Journal. 
Private  collection,  London. 

In  December  1838,  Samuel  Carter  Hall,  a  man  of 
modest  literary  experience  and  a  student  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  was  a  guest  at  a  dinner  given  by 
Mr.  Hodgson,  partner  of  the  print  publishing  firm 
of  Hodgson  and  Graves.  At  this  dinner  were 
several  Royal  Academicians,  one  of  whom, 
Charles  Landseer,  expressed  regret  that  there 
was  no  periodical  publication  which  represented 
the  arts  and  suggested  to  Hall  that  were  he  to 
edit  such  a  magazine,  he  would  supply  the  capi- 
tal. Hall  at  first  demurred,  secure  in  the  belief 
that  he  'could  not  have  failed  to  attain  eminence' 
in  a  career  at  the  Bar.  Hall  later  consented,  sub- 
ject to  the  receipt  of  a  written  undertaking  from 
Hodgson  that  'he  would  not  interfere  in  any  way' 
with  his  duties  as  editor.  Allegedly,  Hodgson  did 
interfere  after  only  a  few  months,  and  Hall 
bought  him  out  for  two  hundred  pounds,  thus 
becoming  principal  proprietor. 

The  Art-Union,  as  the  magazine  was  called  up 
to  and  including  1848,  appeared  monthly  and 


2.  Frederick  William  Fairholt, 
for  long  an  associate  of  S.  C.  Hall 
on  The  Art-Journal. 
Private  collection,  London. 

was  first  published  on  15  February  1839,  stamj 
to  go  by  post  and  costing  eight  pence.  The  pr 
order  on  the  first  issue  was  seven  hundred  and  ft 
copies.  The  first  number  proclaimed  its  object : 
supply  to  Artists  accurate  and  useful  informat; 
upon  all  subjects  in  which  they  are  interest 
and  to  the  Public  the  means  of  justly  ascertains 
and  estimating  the  Progress  of  Art  at  Home  a 
Abroad'.  The  very  earliest  numbers  were  ir 
format  that  evolved  little  over  nearly  th 
quarters  of  a  century.  There  were  reviews  of 
major  exhibitions,  of  books  and  engravings;  1 
in  the  Provinces'  became  a  regular  feature,  as 
'Art  in  Continental  States'  and  'Chit-Chat  ab<l 
Art  and  Artists'  (later  to  become  'Minor  Tot 
of  the  Month');  famous  private  collections  w 
described.  In  the  first  issue  advertising  filled  f| 
pages;  by  the  end  of  the  year  five  pages  w 
devoted  to  advertisements.  Every  year  boi 
volumes  of  all  twelve  issues  were  published. 
From  1839  to  1878  when  the  Magazine  of  1 
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3.  Title  page  of  the  first  number  of 
The  Art-Union  journal,  February  1839. 
Private  collection,  London. 


made  its  appearance,  The  Art-Union  (to  become 
The  Art-Journal  in  1849)  had  the  field  to  itself,  in 
spite  of  lack  of  sufficient  capital.  In  the  early 
years  only  two  rival  ventures  posed  any  threat. 
The  first,  the  Artists  and  Amateurs'  Magazine 
edited  by  E.  V.  Rippingille  collapsed  within  a 
year,  to  be  followed  shortly  afterwards  by  a 
shortlived  magazine  called  The  Probe,  edited  by 
John  Landseer,  father  of  Sir  Edwin.  Both  editors 
were  artists  and,  as  S.  C.  Hall  later  commented: 
'artists  are  seldom  generous  critics'.1 

That  Samuel  Carter  Hall  was  in  any  way  fit  (as 
distinct  from  qualified)  to  edit  a  magazine  devot- 
ed to  art,  let  alone  successfully,  is  prima  facie  a 
mystery.  With  few  exceptions,  he  was  univers- 
ally derided  -  even  reviled  -  by  memoirists  of  the 
period.  He  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1800,  one  of 
twelve  children  of  an  English  soldier  who  was 
serving  there.  His  father  left  the  army  when 
Carter  Hall  was  two  and  engaged  in  working 
copper  mines,  by  which  he  was  ruined.  The 
twelve  children  were  raised  by  their  mother.  When 
he  was  twenty-one,  S.  C.  Hall  came  to  London  and 
shortly  after  acted  as  Literary  Secretary  to  Ugo 
Foscolo,  the  Italian  poet,  for  about  a  year.  In 
1823  he  became  a  parliamentary  reporter  in  the 
I  louse  of  Lords,  at  the  time  contributing  reviews 
and  criticisms  on  art  to  the  British  Press.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  entered  as  a  student  for  the 
Inner  Temple,  but  was  not  called  to  the  Bar  until 
1841,  and  never  practised.  He  now  embarked  on 
his  principal  career  as  an  editor  of  magazines  and 
annuals  including  the  Amulet,  a  Christian  and 
Literary  Remembrancer  which  he  founded  in  1826. 
This  r  an  for  eleven  years  until  the  publishing  firm, 
in  which  he  had  a  financial  interest,  went  bank- 
rupt and  he  was  ruined.  Hall,  whatever  his  faults, 
was  a  tireless  worker  and  he  continued  to  edit 
and  sub-edit  :  in  1839  when  The  Art-Union  was 
conceived  he  was  already  the  general  manager  of 
the  Brittania  and  editor  of  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine. 

Over  the  years  Hall  managed  to  establish  The 
Art-Journal  as  one  of  the  great  magazines  of  the 
age,  and,  accumulatively,  for  future  historians,  a 
vast  repository  of  information,  albeit  often  con- 
veyed in  turgid  and  rambling  prose.  With  his 
Irish  wife  Anna  Maria,  whom  he  married  in 
1824,  he  lived  successively  at  various  addresses 
in  London,  including  a  house  called  'The  Rosary' 
in  Brompton.  Here  the  Halls  were  known  by  all 
the  celebrities  of  the  day  in  many  walks  of  life. 
Although  few  disdained  their  hospitality,  few 
accepted  it  wit  hout  heaping  abuse  on  their  heads, 
much  of  it  posthumous  and  largely  directed  at 
Hall  himself. 

Almost  everything  about  them  was  ridiculed, 
even  their  house  'The  Rosary',  which  became 


known  variously  as  'The  Prosery'  and  "] 
Roguery'.  He  was  nicknamed  'Shirt -collar  H 
and  'Temperance  Hall',  the  latter  on  accounl 
his  aversion  to  the  drinking  of  spirits.  His  fo 
ness  for  other  kinds  of  spirits  (he  was  a  k 
spiritualist)  in  turn  invited  further  scorn  { 
derision  from  more  sceptical  quarters.  It  j 
generally  believed  that  Hall  was  the  original 
Mr.  Pecksniff,  and  with  his  unctuous,  pontifk 
ing  and  ingratiating  manner  he  succeeded 
irritating  almost  everyone.  Both  the  Halls  ti 
themselves  very  seriously.  Edmund  Yates  o 
asked  Dickens  if  they  were  ever  conscious 
playing  a  part,  to  which  the  novelist  replied 
think  once  a  year  they  exchange  a  wink,  possi 
on  Carter's  birthday'.2 

Certainly  Hall's  appearance  tended  to  1 
authority  to  his  oleaginous  platitudes:  he  yd 
handsome  man  with  a  mass  of  silvery  hair,  c 
eyebrows  and  fine  regular  features  which  v 
always  disposed  with  an  air  of  gravity.  Mucl 
his  writing  for  The  Art-Journal  was,  he  belies 
derived  from  messages  received  from  and 
world.  'On  these  occasions',  he  claimed,  'wh( 
have  written  something  which  I  have  deeme< 
be  particularly  inspired,  I  have  often  tug 
round  to  t  he  spirit  whom  I  knew  t  o  be  at  my  s 
and  have  said  with  fervent  gratitude,  "Th 
you,  my  dear  Sir;  thank  you"  '.3 

His  contemporaries  might  not  so  easily  I 
been  affronted  by  the  aura  of  venerable  piety 
sanctimoniousness  were  it  not  that  these  a 
butes  did  not  preclude  a  very  sharp  awarenes 
commercial  considerations.  J.  Comyns  Carr, 
once  worked  with  Hall  on  The  Art- Journal, 
dismayed  to  find  that  'always  with  an  elabo 
deference  to  my  better  judgement  as  a  cril 
Hall  was  gently  but  persuasively  urging  hirjj 
be  ever  mindful,  in  his  writings,  of  the  advel 
ing  department  of  the  Journal.  So  offensive! 
Carr  find  this  policy  that  he  tendered  his  resifll 
tion  in  a  deeply  sarcastic  letter,  with  the  sum 
tion  that  it  would  be  far  simpler  if  the  soijjl 
criticism  he  was  now  required  to  write  shj! 
pass  straight  into  the  hands  of  the  advertipi 
manager.4 

While  this  must,  presumably,  always  If 
sensitive  matter  in  the  editing  of  maga;|K 
which  depend  to  some  extent  on  advertisingfe' 
source  of  revenue,  other  allegations  assunij 
more  serious  character.  Henry  Vizetelly  claibe 
that  Hall  'alt  hough  devoid  of  the  slightest  crip 
faculty  and  possessing  only  commonplace  i«t 
in  matters  of  art,  without  even  the  power  ops 
pressing  himself  logically  .  .  .  had  .  .  .  set  hiiftl 
up  as  the  artistic  oracle  of  his  day  ....  Puspn 
young  artists  and  ambitious  art-manufacttei 
competed  for  words  of  praise  from  his  pen.  Itos 
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I  made  offerings  of  little  st  udies  in  oil  or  wa  t  er  - 
H  ii  .  or  choice  examples  of  ceramic  ware,  were 
I  by  certain  to  be  belauded'.5  William  Tinsley, 
j  mblisher,  also  alluded  to  this  sorry  practice.6 
i  lot  her  allegation  made  by  a  gossip-writer, 
|  \Y.  P.  Byrne,  may  or  may  not  be  true  or 
i  ly  true  and  may  only  refer  to  a  specific  period 
I  ieir  lives.  The  Halls,  she  claimed,  made  a 

I  tice  of  changing  their  residence  regularly 
v  three  years  and  holding  a  sale  of  bibelots 
articles  of  furniture  'acquired  and  accumu- 

I I  in  the  process  of  art-journal  business', 
>lv  taking  with  them  the  brass  door-plate 
Lug  the  name  of  the  house,  to  be  screwed  on 
le  new  residence.7 

i  \d  so  the  swelling  chorus  of  abuse  grows.  The 
perative  Lady  Bulwer  Lytton  (Rosina),  who 
is  to  have  hated  almost  everyone,  made  no 
ption  of  the  Halls.  He  was  a  'disgusting  .  .  . 

'.  while  his  estimable,  philanthropic  wife  was 

ed-round-of-beef'.8  She  said  much  else 
les  that  was  harsh  and  unkind.  W.  J.  Linton 
|  plained  that  the  Halls  'entertained  with 
I  1  talk  and  smaller  Marsala,  the  flavour  of 
ih  we,  coming  out  together,  generally  cor- 
>d  with  a  more  pleasant  potency  at  the  near- 
tavern'.9  Even  children  fled  from  him  in 
>r.  Advancing  with  hideous  grimaces  he 
Id  seize  little  boys  saying  'a  kiss  for  the  girls 
a  box  on  the  ear  for  the  boys',  which  with 
ms  relish  he  proceeded  to  carry  out.10 

seems  hardly  possible  in  the  face  of  such  a 
ntainous  slag-heap  of  revilement  that  any- 
g  positive  about  the  Halls  can  be  salvaged, 
it  is  possible.  Few  would  not  concede  that 

had  a  fine  presence  and  manners,  an  urban- 
vhich  never  deserted  him,  and  amiability  (an 
t  never  denied  to  his  wife)  and,  after  all,  from 
artists'  point  of  view,  he  was  at  least  on  the 

of  the  angels.  T.  Sidney  Cooper,  ra,  for 
ince,  considered  him  'a  generous  critic'.11 

E.  M.  Ward  conceded  'great  force  of  charac- 
with  a  strong  personality'.1 2  W7illiam  Bell 
<t,  rarely  short  of  acidity,  considered  him  'an 
ible  man'.13  Ruskin,  perhaps  rather  sur- 
ngly,  always  liked  him,  accepted  his  hospi- 
y,  and  contributed  to  The  Art-Journal.  G.  A. 
,  not  one  to  suffer  fools  gladly  and  with  a 
thy  respect  for  professionalism,  knew  Hall 
over  fifty  years  and  'was  on  the  friendliest 
is  with  him'.14 

espite  his  manifold  failings  and  because  of 
lities  which,  since  they  are  less  conspicuous 
n  set  beside  those  failings,  S.  C.  Hall  un- 
btedly  inspired  affection  and  loyalty  amongst 
;e  who  worked  most  closely  with  him  on  The 
Journal.  First  there  was  James  Dafforne, 
died  in  1880.  He  was  Hall's  assistant  editor 


and  had  joined  the  staff  in  1845,  contributing 
articles  until  his  death.  Of  all  the  stall'  Dafforne 
appeals  to  have  worked  most  closely  and  har- 
moniously with  living  artists.  Hall  records  that 
'he  loved  his  work"  and  that  the  artists  'found  in 
him  a  courteous,  considerate,  generous,  and 
always  sympathising  friend'.15  Dafforne  contri- 
buted much  of  the  artistic  criticism,  even  during 
his  last  years  when  he  was  in  failing  health. 
Henry  Murray  is  another  of  his  colleagues  to- 
wards whom  Hall  was  no  less  generous  in  his 
recollections.  Murray  contributed  a  knowledge  of 
Old  Masters  and  experience  of  contemporary 
Continental  artists.  A  third  close  associate  of 
Hall's  was  a  man  of  many  parts.  This  was 
Frederick  William  Fairholt  (1814-1866),  born  in 
London,  the  sixteenth  child  of  a  German  named 
Fahrholz,  who  ran  a  tobacco  factory  in  London. 
Much  of  a  busy  life  was  devoted  to  wood- 
engraving  and  he  contributed  to  a  huge  number 
of  publications,  particularly  learned  ones,  for 
which  his  antiquarian  knowledge  and  fidelity  of 
draughtsmanship  were  in  special  demand.  A 
Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  he  contri- 
buted to  its  proceedings  for  sixteen  years.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  British  Archaeological 
Association  contributing  to  its  Journal,  and  of 
the  Numismatic  Society  of  London,  to  wdiose 
Chronicle  he  contributed.  Again  S.  C.  Hall  was 
generous  in  his  memories  of  Fairholt  who  'was  in 
all  ways  a  most  pleasant  and  useful  companion.  .  . 
His  whole  career  was  in  truth  one  of  diligent, 
useful,  honourable  labour'.16  A  fourth  contribu- 
tor was  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  who  was  always  ready  to 
give  advice  on  Art-Journal  matters.  Some  of  her 
enormous  literary  output,  including  'Midsummer 
Eve'  and  'Pilgrimages  to  English  Shrines',  made 
its  first  appearance  serialised  in  the  Journal. 
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In  1839  the  Knickerbocker  magazine  indignantly  protested  against  an  assertion  by  tin 
London  Quarterly  that  5  a  high  genius  for  art  is  incompatible  with  a  republican  forn 
of  government'.  Joseph  T.  Butler,  American  Editor  of  The  Connoisseur  today,  record? 
how  American  artists  and  the  magazines  which  represent  them  have  helped  to  refute 
such  a  notion;  and  how  other  magazines,  such  as  Antiques  (founded  1922)  l^ave 
supplied  the  antique  collector  with  information  and  ideas  up  to  the  present  day. 


ART  AND  ANTIQUARIAN  PERIODICALS 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Joseph  T.  Butler 


Although  the  first  American  magazine  was  planned 
by  Benjamin  Franklin,  it  was  Andrew  Bradford  who 
published  his  American  Magazine,  or  A  Monthly 
View  of  the  Political  State  of  the  British  Colonies 
three  days  earlier  in  Philadelphia  on  13  February 
1741.  This  was  followed  by  Franklin's  General 
Magazine,  and  Historical  Chronicle,  For  all  the 
British  Plantations  in  America,  also  published  in 
Philadelphia;  both  bore  the  date  of  January  1741. 
The  titles  of  these  two  periodicals  indicate  that  the 
earliest  American  magazines  were  chiefly  concern- 
ed with  politics,  history  and  economics.  The 
periodicals  of  the  eighteenth  century  contained 
only  oblique  references  to  art. 

It  was  not  until  the  second  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  that  the  term  'Fine  Arts'  began  to 
appear  in  the  sub-titles  of  magazines.  However,  in 
its  earliest  form,  this  simply  meant  that  the  maga- 
zine was  illustrated  with  engravings  on  copper  and 
steel.  A  general  statement  of  the  relationship  of 
these  engravings  to  art  movements  in  the  United 
States  was  expressed  in  the  Gentlemen's  Magazine 
of July  1840: 

In  a  country  like  ours  you  cannot  hope  for  great 
advances  in  the  public  feeling  of  art  but  by  reaching 
the  people  generally . . .  .It  is  the  habit  of 
contemplating  works  of  art  which,  in  the  course  of 

years,  forms  the  taste  for  art  A  good  engraving 

of  a  good  picture  is,  in  its  effect  upon  the  mind, 
incomparably  superior  to  a  painting  of  ordinary 
merit ....  The  prolific  family  of  annuals  . . .  the 
invention  of  lithography,  and  the  great  advance  in 
woodcutting . . .  have  enlivened  with  glimpses  of  art 
the  walls  of  many  a  humble  dwelling. 

Writing  in  the  Knickerbocker  for  July  1833,  J. 
Houston  Mifflin  listed  the  following  artists  in  whom 
Americans  could  take  pride:  in  portrait  painting, 
West,  Copley,  Stuart,  Rembrandt  Peale,  Sully, 
Neagle,  and  Inman;  in  historical  painting,  West. 
Trumbull,  and  Alston;  and  in  landscapes,  Doughty, 
Cole,  Fisher  and  Birch.  Indeed,  in  that  same  publi- 
cation (Knickerbocker)  for  July  1839,  F.  R.  Holland 
declared  'we  have  established  the  falsity  of  the 
assertion  by  the  London  Quarterly  that  "a  high 
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genius  for  art  is  incompatible  with  a  republican 
form  of  government"  '. 

Academies,  galleries  and  libraries  where  art! 
could  be  seen  and  appreciated  were  established  in 
major  eastern  American  cities  during  the  second 
quarter  of  the  century.  However,  the  great  popular 
movement  of  the  period  which  affected  art  publica- 
tions was  the  growth  of  the  art  unions.  Originating 
in  Germany,  the  movement  had  spread,  via  England, 
to  New  York  where  the  Apollo  Association  was 
founded  in  1838.  The  name  was  soon  changed  to 
The  American  Art-Union  and  by  1850  art  unions 
had  been  established  in  Philadelphia,  Boston  and 
Cincinnati  (Ohio).  The  plan  of  the  unions  was  a 
simple  one.  Each  subscriber  paid  a  small  annual 
amount  which  formed  a  fund  which  was  used,  after 
defraying  expenses,  for  the  production  of  engrav- 
ings and  the  purchase  of  works  of  art.  The  en-; 
gravings  were  distributed  to  all  subscribers  and  the 
art  works  were  distributed  by  lottery.  The  American 
Art-Union,  which  had  eight  hundred  and  fourteen 
subscribers  in  1839,  had  by  1850  grown  to  over 
sixteen  thousand  subscribers;  it  had  by  then 
distributed  about  two  thousand  paintings  by  two 
hundred  and  thirty-one  different  artists  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies  of  etchings  and 
engravings.  It  was  important  that  American  artists, 
were  chosen  and  sometimes  they  illustrated  the> 
works  of  favourite  American  authors  (Nos.  1  and  2).* 

However,  the  popularity  of  the  art  union  move- 
ment was  to  be  short-lived.  Troubles  developed  with 
the  American  and  National  Academies  over  the 
struggle  for  power  between  painter  and  patron.  In 
1851  the  American  Art-Union  found  it  impossible  to 
present  the  prizes  which  had  been  offered  because  of 
an  unexpected  decline  in  membership.  This  caused 
considerable  bad  feeling  and  court  action  was  taken 
to  enjoin  the  organisation  under  the  law  forbidding 
lotteries;  in  1852  the  organisation  which  had  done 
more  in  American  history  to  further  American  art 
was  dissolved.  By  the  period  of  the  Civil  War, 
virtually  all  of  the  art  unions  had  ceased  publica- 
tion. 

During  the  1850s  and  1860s  the  reviewing  of  art 
exhibitions  and  critical  comment  on  the  architec- 
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.  Cover  for  The  American  Art-Union  edition  of 

The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow'  by  Washington  Irving, 

lustrated  by  Felix  O.  C.  Darley. 

.  Plate  six  from  the  Darley  illustrated  edition  of 
"he  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow'. 


ture  of  public  buildings  became  fairly  common.  The 
tone  of  these  reviews  was  usually  very  laudatory; 
but  sometimes  a  more  realistic  mood  was  set. 
Writing  in  the  Cosmopolitan  Art  Journal  of  March 
1860,  W.  J.  Stillman  made  the  following  comment 
concerning  American  sculpture: 

Richard  Greenough's  Franklin  is  one  of  the  few 
genuine  works  to  which  we  should  be  inclined  to 
assign  a  permanent  value  ....  Hiram  Powers 
startled  the  art-world  with  a  completeness  of 
realisation  of  his  subjects  hitherto  even  unattempted. 
But  he  is  a  pure  actualist;  his  work  is  all  surface, 
and  beyond  that  point  he  had  not  the  ability  to  pass. 

The  1850s  also  saw  the  general  introduction  of 
photography  and  this  excited  popular  interest.  The 
Cosmopolitan  Art  Journal  of  November  1856 
declared:  'Daguerreotyping,  though  not  regarded 
as  a  legitimate  child  of  Art,  has  done  much  to 
advance  her  cause  with  the  people.  There  is  scarce- 
ly the  humblest  cottage  but  that  has  some  beautiful 
and  correct  image  of  friend  or  relative'. 

Mention  must  be  made  of  the  Crayon  which  was 
certainly  the  best  of  the  art  journals  of  the  mid- 
century.  It  was  founded  and  edited  by  W.  J.  Stillman 
and  John  Durand.  It  was  broad  in  its  scope,  was 
written  with  authority,  and  was  handsomely 
printed;  William  Cullen  Bryant  and  James  Russell 
Lowell  were  among  its  contributors.  It  published 
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seven  volumes  and  seven  numbers  of  an  eighth 
from  3  January  1855  to  July  1861. 

The  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia  in 
1876  helped  to  create  an  awareness  of  American  art 
and  industrial  design.  The  individual  exhibitions  of 
art  and  industry  were  widely  discussed  in  publica- 
tions and  profusely  illustrated.  The  'Colonial 
American  Room'  which  was  often  illustrated,  did 
much  in  succeeding  years  to  spur  an  interest  in 
native  American  antiquarianism.  Magazine  repro- 
ductions continued  to  create  an  enormous  influ- 
ence. Plates  made  from  copper,  steel,  and  wood 
were  joined  by  the  chromolithograph.  Louis  Prang 
specialised  in  the  latter  medium  (see  The  Connois- 
seur, February  1976).  He  and  the  New  York  firm  of 
Currier  and  Ives,  were  both  largely  responsible  for 
the  growing  popularity  of  art  during  the  second  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  By  January  1880  the 
American  Art  Review  could  print  the  following: 

Within  the  last  ten  years  a  great  change  has  taken 
place  in  public  sentiment.  The  arts  are  no  longer 
regarded  as  comparatively  unimportant  to  our 
national  growth  and  dignity,  and  an  ever  increasing 
enthusiasm  has  replaced  languid  interest  or 
indifference.  Our  great  cities  have  their  museums, 
their  art  schools  and  their  lectures;  our  colleges  their 
art  professors  and  their  collections  of  casts  and 
pictures;  and  our  libraries  their  multiplicity  of  books 
upon  art  subjects  whose  circulation  equals  if  it  does 
not  surpass  books  on  other  topics. 

The  first  number  of  the  Architectural  Record 
appeared  in  July  1891;  Montgomery  Schuyler  was 
one  of  its  important  writers.  Leading  art  critics  at 
the  end  of  the  century  were  Russell  Sturgis,  of  the 
Atlantic;  Eugene  Benson,  of  the  Galaxy;  W.  C. 
Brownell  of  Scribner's  Monthly,  and  S.  S.  Conant  of 
Harpers.  An  important  Scribner  series  by  Clarence 
Cook  on  interior  decoration  appeared  in  1876-1877. 
This  was  published  in  book  form  in  1878  and  Cook's 
series  is  particularly  important  because  of  its  men- 
tion of  the  collecting  of  American  antiques;  this 
publication  is  sometimes  credited  as  the  herald  of 
the  colonial  revival.  The  Art  Interchange  (1878- 
1904)  began  to  foster  an  interest  in  interior  and 
home  decoration.  However,  it  began  to  devote  its 
pages  to  architectural  and  fine  arts  criticism  under 
the  leadership  of  such  distinguished  critics  as 
Russell  Sturgis  (architect),  General  di  Cesnola 
(Director,  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art)  and 
William  C.  Prime  (Antiquarian).  Chromolithog- 
raphy  was  advanced  by  Prang's  Chromo  (1868- 
1869)  of  Boston,  a  quarterly  of  which  only  five 
numbers  were  issued,  Charles  Hart's  New  York 
Lithograph  (1874)  and  the  Chromatic  Art  Magazine 
(1879-1883),  of  New  York,  also  a  quarterly. 

The  Columbian  Exposition,  which  was  held  in 
Chicago  in  1893  had  a  profound  influence  on  art 
periodicals  and  criticism  as  the  Philadelphia  expo- 
sition had  nearly  two  decades  before.  The  galleries 
there  were  thought  to  contain  the  most  complete 
show  of  American  art  which  had  been  assembled. 
Major  general  periodicals  began  to  devote  more 
space  to  art;  the  Century  for  instance,  published  its 
famous  series  on  cathedrals  by  Joseph  Pennell  and 
Timothy  Cole's  group  of  engravings  after  old 
masters.  Only  two  art  periodicals  maintained  a  cir- 
culation of  as  much  as  ten  thousand  at  the  turn  of 
the  twentieth  century;  they  were  the  Art  Amateur 


and  Art  Exchange  of  New  York  and  were  both 
founded  in  the  1870s.  The  London  Studio  began  the 
publication  of  an  American  edition  in  1897  under 
the  name  of  International  Studio;  this  carried  an 
American  section  in  addition  to  the  complete 
London  edition  and  it  continues  to  be  published 
under  the  title  of  Studio  International.  The  London- 
based  Artist  (1898-1902)  also  published  an  American 
edition.  The  Connoisseur  (1901)  began  publication 
in  London. 

Various  fields  of  collecting  began  to  be  given 
coverage  by  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century.  The 
Collector  (1889-1899),  founded  by  Alfred  Trumble, 
continued  as  Collector  and  Art  Critic  until  1907. 
Hyde's  Weekly  Art  News,  devoted  to  exhibitions, 
auctions  and  other  sales,  began  in  1902  but  was  sold 
in  1904  and  became  the  American  Art  News.  In  1923 
the  name  was  shortened  to  Art  News  and  it  con- 
tinues with  the  same  name  today.  The  Perry  Maga- 
zine (1898-1906)  of  Boston  had  considerable  success 
in  distributing  halftone  prints  of  famous  art  works 
at  a  low  cost.  In  Chicago,  Brush  and  Pencil  (1897- 
1907)  was  always  closely  related  to  the  Chicago  Art 
Institute.  The  China  Decorator  (1887-1901)  and  Art 
Education  (1894-1901)  were  practical  magazines 
devoted  to  techniques  with  occasional  articles  on 
art  appreciation  and  aesthetics.  Of  particular  im- 
portance was  The  Craftsman  (1901-1916)  which  was 
begun  at  Eastwood,  New  York  by  Gustave  Stickley, 
a  disciple  of  Morris  and  Ruskin  who  was  a  manu- 
facturer of  arts  and  crafts  furniture.  It  abandoned 
its  Morris  format  in  1904  and  devoted  itself  to 
articles  on  houses,  decoration,  gardens,  with 
occasional  pieces  of  fiction.  Related  from  the 
Philadelphia  area  was  the  Artsman  (1903-1907) 
which  was  the  organ  of  the  Rose  Valley  art  and 
craft  centre. 

Antiquarian  interest  became  a  dominant  force  in 
the  period  around  World  War  I.  The  Antiquarian 
(1917)  spanned  the  period  between  the  two  wars.  Its 
pages  were  devoted  to  articles  dealing  chiefly  with 
American  and  English  antiques  as  well  as  views  of 
the  interiors  of  famous  houses  and  private  collec- 
tions (No.  3).  Another  magazine  which  was  influen- 
tial until  the  1940s  was  the  American  Collector 
(1931)  which  was  edited  by  the  able  writer  on 
American  antiques.  Thomas  H.  Ormsbee  (No.  4). 

Antiques  (1922)  is  one  of  the  periodicals  which  has 
continued  with  ever-increasing  quality  and  is 
highly  influential  today.  While  it  contains  general 
articles  of  antiquarian  and  collecting  interest, 
Antiques  has  had  a  policy  of  concentration  on 
American  decorative  and  fine  arts.  In  its  pages  have 
appeared  some  of  the  pioneer  writers  on  American 
art  and  this  continues  today  with  articles  of  great 
scholarly  import.  Antiques  began  life  in  Boston 
where  Homer  Eaton  Keyes  was  its  first  editor  as 
well  as  one  of  its  founders  (No.  5).  Following  Mr. 
Keyes'  death  in  1938,  Alice  Winchester  became 
editor,  a  post  which  she  was  to  hold  until  her  retire- 
ment in  1972  when  she  was  succeeded  by  Wendell 
Garrett,  the  present  editor.  Miss  Winchester  was 
often  called  'The  First  Lady  of  American  Antiques' 
because  of  her  devotion  to  the  promotion  of  new 
materials  dealing  with  American  art.  'Living  with 
Antiques'  is  an  important  feature  which  visits  in 
word  and  photograph  the  houses  of  collectors. 
Under  Mr.  Garrett's  editorship,  the  magazine  has 
been  greatly  expanded  in  size  with  more  colour 


Right  above. 

3.  Page  from 
The  Antiquarian 
for  December  1928, 
showing  the  type  of 
interiors  popular 
at  the  time. 

Right  below. 

4.  Page  of 
advertisements  frorr 
American  Collector 
for  November  1940. 
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5.  Page  from  the  first  issue  of  Antiques,  January  1922, 
showing  the  early  page  layout  of  the  magazine. 


illustrations  and  a  broadening  of  interest  to  include 
architecture  and  social  history. 

In  1912  two  periodicals  of  high  scholarship  were 
founded  by  the  College  Art  Association  of  America. 
The  Art  Bulletin  is  available  to  members  of  the 
association  and  contains  well-documented  articles 
dealing  with  most  fields  of  art  and  architecture. 
The  Art  Journal  is  the  sister  publication  to  the 
Bulletin.  It  is  available  by  general  subscription  and 
contains  announcements  of  exhibitions,  news  of 
new  museum  acquisitions  and  critical  articles  on 
buildings  devoted  to  art  collections.  Articles  con- 
cerning art  education  as  well  as  scholarly  pieces  on 
aesthetics  and  criticism  are  included.  These  are 
generally  regarded  as  the  two  chief  publications  in 
the  United  States  dealing  with  art  history.  Many 
major  museums  have  established  bulletins  which 
have  set  standards  of  scholarship  as  well  as  excel- 
lence of  production.  Chief  among  these  are  the 
bulletin  of  the  Metropolitan,  Boston,  Philadelphia 
and  Cleveland  museums,  the  Detroit  Art  Institute 
and  the  Journal  of  Glass  Studies  from  the  Corning 
Museum.  Marsyas  (1940)  is  the  scholarly  art  publi- 
cation of  the  Fine  Arts  Department  of  New  York 
University  and  The  Art  Quarterly  is  published  by 
The  Founders  Society  of  the  Detroit  Institute  of 
Arts  (1938).  The  American  Association  of  Museums 
has  published  Museum  News  since  1952  which  is 
intended  for  museum  professionals  and  deals  with 
museum  education'  exhibitions  and  job  oppor- 
tunities (No.  6). 

Art  in  America  (1913)  remains  one  of  the  best 
publications  in  this  specialised  area.  It  originally 
contained  many  articles  about  American  academic 
and  folk  art  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries;  in  the  last  decade  it  has  become  one  of 
the  chief  organs  in  the  field  of  contemporary 
American  painting  and  sculpture.  In  1962,  two 
magazines  were  founded  which  deal  with  avant- 
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6.  Double  page  format  of  Museum  News  for  May  1975 
concerning  book  reviews. 

garde  art,  Art  Voices  and  Artforum.  The  former 
prides  itself  with  original  non-academic  criticism 
and  the  latter  is  probably  one  of  the  better  written 
and  illustrated  in  this  field. 

Two  new  periodicals  have  joined  the  roster  of 
those  devoted  to  American  art.  In  1969  Kennedy 
Galleries  and  Da  Capo  Press  published  the  first 
issue  of  The  American  Art  Journal.  It  contains 
scholarly  articles  on  American  painting  and  sculp- 
ture and  is  illustrated  in  black  and  white.  The 
American  Art  Review,  which  is  California  based, 
first  appeared  in  1973;  again,  painting  and  sculpture 

7.  Page  from  American  Art  Review, 
September-October  1973,  first  issue 
showing  large  format  of  colour  illustrations. 


are  favoured,  the  articles  are  by  excellent  scholars, 
and  the  illustrations  are  principally  in  colour 
(No.  7). 

The  most  recent  edition  of  Magazines  for 
Libraries  (1972)  lists  no  less  than  fifty-three  periodi- 
cals on  various  aspects  of  art  which  are  currently 
being  published  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
impossible  to  include  something  about  each  of  them 
in  this  brief  survey.  However,  certain  conclusions 
about  the  direction  of  American  art  magazines  can 
be  drawn  from  a  perusal  of  the  magazines  included 
in  this  list.  American  art  is  a  major  concern  of  the 
magazines;  scholarly  and  thorough  articles  now 
appear  rather  than  the  more  general  and  un- 
documented ones  of  fifteen  years  ago.  Much  colour 
in  many  of  the  magazines,  illustrating  both  articles 
and  advertisements.  Most  contemporary  art  maga- 
zines devote  space  to  calendaring  important  events 
which  are  currently  taking  place.  The  situation 
today  is  a  far  cry  from  that  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century  when  the  art  periodical  was  chiefly  sup- 
ported by  lotteries  and  premiums.  The  chief  problem 
today  is  the  high  price  which  rising  inflation  causes 
art  magazines  to  charge. 
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Magazines  of  the  European  Romantic  movement,  such  as  L'Artiste,  helped  to  foster  an 
artistic  alliance  -  'a  bond  of  sympathy  between  the  writer  and  the  painter'.  The  happy 
collaboration  lasted  until  the  late  1850s  when  the  newly-founded  Gazette  des  Beaux- 
Arts  made  the  encouragement  of  engraving  in  France  its  prime  concern  while  L'Artiste 
assumed  an  increasingly  literary  character. 



Anthony  Burton 


1 .  The  fraternity  of  artists. 
Wood-engraving  after  a  design  by  Tony  Johannot,  used  for  many  years  as  a  title  vignette  in  L'Artiste. 


If  the  cast  of  La  Boheme  had  taken  in  a  cultural 
weekly  paper  -  in  the  Paris  of  the  1830s  -  it 
would  probably  have  been  L'Artiste.  Indeed,  we 
can  almost  see  the  cast  of  La  Boheme  in  the  wood- 
cut, after  a  design  by  Tony  Johannot,  that  was 
used  as  the  symbol  or  trade-mark  of  L'Artiste. 
There  is  a  painter  in  the  centre,  flanked  by  a 
musician,  a  poet  and  (instead  of  the  overcoated 
philosopher  Colline)  a  sculptor,  while  two  ring- 
leted girls  are  in  attendance. 

This  vignette  represents  the  Romantic  ideal  of 
fraternity  and  interdependence  among  creative 
artists  of  all  types.  And  it  was  to  such  a  fraternity 
that  L'Artiste  hoped  to  speak,  when  it  made  its 
first  appearance  on  1  February  1831.  A  year 
later,  an  editorial  pronounced : 

.  .  .  Cette  union  tant  prechee  par  les  sages  et 
les  habiles,  des  ecrivains,  et  des  poetes,  des 
musiciens  et  des  peintres,  cette  grande  famille 
d'artistes,  s'est  enfin  formee  et  reunie  a  jamais 


autour  du  simple  et  facile  journal  qui  les  appelait. 
Graces  soient  rendues  a  cette  f rater  nite  puissante  Z1 

The  essence  of  the  artistic  alliance  was  a  bond 
of  sympathy  between  the  writer  and  the  painter, 
and  during  the  long  history  of  L'Artiste  it  was 
sometimes  the  writer  and  sometimes  the  painter 
who  enjo\^ed  the  ascendancy.  To  begin  with,  the 
writer  led  the  way.  In  the  aftermath  of  the 
revolution  of  1830,  it  was  necessary  for  art  to 
take  stock. 

Apres  un  bouleversement  si  violent  et  si  subit, 
I  'art  aussi  bien  que  toute  autre  chose  avait  besoin 
de  se  reconnaitre,  de  se  donner  a  soi-meme  quelque 
certificat  de  vie,  de  constater  enfin  sa  presence  au 
lieu  de  tant  de  mines  recentes ;  il  fallait,  pour 
qu'on  ne  le  crut  pas  lui-meme  en  cendres  et  mort, 
qu  'il  cridt :  'Me  void  !  '2 

But  the  voice  of  the  artists  was  faint,  and  it  was 
the  writers  who  undertook  to  interpret  art  to 
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elf.  The  literary  revolution  was  by  then  un 
gtakeably  under  way.  Nodier,  Deschamps, 
^igny,  Balzac,  Dumas  pere.  Meriinee,  Sainte 
uve.  de  .Mussel,  de  Nerval,  were  all  launched 
their  literary  careers  by  1830;  and  that  year 
hich  saw  the  triumph  of  Hugo's 'Hernani' and 
>  publication  of  'Le  Rouge  et  he  Xoir  )  was  a 
olut  ionary  one  in  literature  as  well  as  in 
lit  it  s.  At  this  moment,  however,  artists  were 
II  far  from  emancipated  from  the  dominance  of 
■  Academic  and  from  the  dependence  of  the 
pil  upon  his  master.  And  so.  as  Jules  danin 
itled  in  1838,  L'Artisk  tut  fonde"  par  de 
ues  ecrivains  qui  ne  doutaient  de  rieh, 
iquement  en  faveur  de  jeunes  artistes  qui 
itaicnt  de  tout'.3 

t  was  not  the  first  French  periodical  specialis- 
;  in  art.  There  had  already  been  Nouvelles  des 
Is  (I  sol  1 805),  a  fascinating  record  of  the  time 
en  masterpieces  from  all  over  Europe  were 
ng  trundled  into  Paris  as  Napoleon's  spoils  of 
r.  And  in  Germany  in  1830,  the  serious 
tatblatt  (I si 7-1859)  was  already  publishing 

ti rst  fruits  of  Teutonic  Kunstforschung.  But 
trtiste  struck  a  new,  brilliant  note, 
sot  only  did  its  tone  combine  intelligence,  wit 
1  irreverence.  In  appearance  also  it  was 
urious  and  stylish:  it  set  a  pattern  which  still 
ermines  the  format  of  art  magazines. 
uvtUcs  des  arts  had  an  octavo  format;  a  year's 
les  formed  a  handy-sized  book.  Das  Kunst- 
l  w  as  a  small  quarto-sized  double  leaf  of  poor 
ility  paper,  with  cramped  type.  L 'Artiste 
ipted  a  spacious  large  quarto  format.  The  text 
j  printed  in  two  columns,  with  ample  margins, 
he  emphatic  Modern  Face  type  that  prevailed 
iughout  the  Continent  in  the  nineteenth 
pry.  Woodcut  vignettes  occasionally  ert- 
;ned  the  page:  they  became  more  frequent  in 

second  series,  from  1838,  which  also  saw  the 
•oduetion  of  decorative  woodcut  initials,  and, 
the  headings,  that  playful,  picturesque  mix- 
e  of  display  type-faces  (Egyptian,  blackdetter, 
line  and  shaded  letters)  characteristic  of 
such  Romantic  typography.  Most  important, 
h  weekly  issue  contained,  along  with  its  pages 
ornamented  text,  two  or  three  lithographic 
strations  (or  sometimes  etchings).  L'Artiste 
le  on  the  scene  at  the  ideal  moment  to  com- 
e  and  exploit  the  new  process  of  lithography, 
ich  was  to  spread  abroad  the  work  of  the  great 
nch  caricaturists,  and  the  resources  of  printers 
1  wood-engravers,  which  were  to  make  possible 

nourishes  and  felicities  of  French  Romantic 
•k  illustration. 

'he  plates  of  L Artiste  form  a  record  of  French 
tnanticism  that  is  the  more  coherent  because 
I  chiefly  t  he  work  of  minor  artists.  In  the  earlv 


(  //-  ///r  ifit/.'/tf//:.  yr  /it/  //.i 


3.  Art  reflects  drama.  Elle  me  resistait,je  I'ai  assassinee, 
lithograph  by  Alfred  Joharmot  illustrating  Alexandre  Dumas'  'Antony'. 
In  L'Artiste,  1  serie,  i  (1831),  182. 


C'Svt  en  JJvouincc. 


3ntroMictt<Jii. 


conprtnnent , 

solitude  ?  Sou  vent  tortures  par  l'e 


'cst-ce  point  la  le 
de  bicn  des  honunci  Uolts  qui 
idaicnl  •  tc  rapproclter  pour  se 
litre?  N'esl-ce  point  urn-  pensee 
,  des  long-tempt,  ;i  tOttiCCTU  qui 
nt  et  praiiquent  l.u  t  dans  la 
qui  vent 


naltre,  lultant  avoc  l'oeuvre  cominence'c,  lis  ont  semi 
quil  fallait  a  lartistc  secoufs  ft  consolation,  dans 

scs  momens  tie  decouragenient  et  de  doutc;  ils  ont 
eprouve  qtiil  manquait  .»  lencrgie  de  leur  volontc 
une  excitation  journaliere  et  continue ;  la  consolation 
ct  le  secours,  test  hi  conversation  entre  personnes 
eprises  dune  ini-uic  idee,  preoccupres  d'un  ineme 


4.  The  first  page  of  the  first'number  of  L'Art  en  Province  (1835), 
with  a  headpiece  designed  by  Achille  Allier 
and  engraved  on  wood  by  Thonier. 
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5.  Arsene  Houssaye,  a  portrait  by  V.  Vidal, 
engraved  by  A.  Riffaut.  In  L' Artiste,  7  serio,  ii  ( 1 857),  64. 


G.  Achille  Allier,  a  portrait  etched  by  A.  Dupont . 
In  L'Art  en  Province,  iv  (1838-1839),  200. 
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years  there  is  typical  work  of  Celestin  Nantev,, 
Louis  Boulanger,  Tony  and  Alfred  Johanna 
artists  with  a  tendency  towards  the  restless  aj 
the  contorted,  towards  'Romantic  dishevji) 
ment'.4  Not  the  least  attractive  feature  of  ty 
illustrations  is  the  presence  of  many  portraits  i 
Romantic  writers  and  artists:  the  work  i 
Achille  Deveria,  Jean  Gigoux  and  Gavail 
stands  out,  and  the  two  latter  artists  also  contj 
buted  droll  scenes  of  Parisian  life.  There  w<J 
engravings  of  narrative  and  historical  paintirjj 
by  many  artists,  including  the  oriental|( 
Decamps,  who  was  especially  championed  ij 
L  'Artiste.5  Each  volume  had  a  frontispiece,  oftl 
a  spiky,  writhing  fantastication  by  Celesi 
Nanteuil,  or  a  more  academic  composition  jr 
Aime  Chenavard,  the  student  of  ornament.  FrJ 
the  perspective  of  today,  the  presence  I 
Delacroix  both  as  artist  and  writer  is  particulaj 
noteworthy,  but  his  pre-eminence  was  ll 
apparent  at  the  time. 

On  the  literary  side  two  names  are  import^ 
in  the  early  days:  Achille  Ricourt  and  Jujj 
Janin.6  Ricourt's  is  the  less  lustrous;  but  he  \J 
the  founder  of  the  review,  and  edited  it  during  || 
first  series  (1831-1838).  Rewarded  by  debts)! 
100,000  francs,  he  handed  over  to  A.-jj 
Delaunay,  who  controlled  the  journal  until  181 

Janin  was  constantly  in  attendance  behind  U 
editorial  throne,  though  his  principal  occupatii 
was  as  dramatic  critic  of  the  Journal  des  Debafi 
his  writing,  though  insubstantial  and  even  ll 
consistent,  was  renowned  for  its  surface  brillianj 
He  was  a  master  of  digression  and  parenthea 
of  whimsies  and  conceits,  effortlessly  rising  ail 
falling  between  prattle  and  eloquence,  writijj 
'with  a  humming-bird's  feather'.7  He  was  no  s 
romantic  figure  in  appearance,  being  fat  even! 
his  youth,  with  plump  cheeks  that  seemed  i 
half-close  his  lazy  eyes  and  push  his  lips  out  ii|( 
a  little  smirk.8  But  he  was  alert  to  novelty  in  tlj 
arts,  and  eager  to  effect  the  programme  '*. 
L' Artiste,  which  he  defined  as  Temancipation  « 
jeunes  intelligences,  la  reconnaissance  com  pie) 
absolue,  des  noms  nouveaux,  des  jeunes  talentsi! 

On  12  November  1843  Arsene  Houssak 
became  editor,  and  from  18  January  1844  sjl 
proprietor,  of  L' Artiste.  'Pour  mon  malheur',  jj 
said,  'quatre  de  mes  amis  me  condamnerenl| 
etre  redacteur  du  journal  L  Artiste,  qui  me  pi 
beaucoup  de  temps  et  ne  me  donna  jamais  I 
sou'.10  Since  his  arrival  in  Paris  in  18:!, 
Houssaye  had  been  at  the  heart  of  literejjl 
Bohemia.  Along  with  Gautier,  de  Nerval  al 
Camille  Rogier  he  lived  in  the  Impasse  p| 
Doyenne,  that  picturesquely  decrepit  bywif] 
and  made  his  name  with  a  scandalous  roman< 
novel,  'La  Pecheresse'.  Later  he  found  his  "wl 


to  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Revue  de  Pari* 
hich  he  amalgamated  with  L' Artiste  in  L845) 
d  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  He  certainly  had 

air  of  romantic  distinction:  his  portrait  in 
miiste  in  ls.17  shows  an  impressive  head,  with 
e,  quizzical  features  framed  by  crisply  sprout- 
r  whiskers,  and  a  slender  frame  negligently 
jjtoned  into  an  artistically  skimpy  frock-coat, 
mssaye  became  director  of  the  Comedic 
ancaisc  in  1S4«).  and,  until  he  returned  to 
irtiste  in  1859,  handed  the  journal  over  to  his 
>ther  Edouard  and  to  Theophile  Gautier,  who 
d  joined  Janin  as  a  dominant  literary  presence 
the  editorial  office. 

Eautier  had  trained  as  an  artist  before  don- 
ig  his  pink  doublet  for  the  first  night  of 
mailt  and  throwing  himself  into  literature, 
d  this  training  made  him  one  of  the  best  art 
tit  s  of  his  generation.  When  in  1848  revolution 
nn  broke  upon  Paris,  it  was  Gautier  who  spoke 

%' Artiste  in  a  rhapsody  which  shows  that  the 
irnal  still  lived  by  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
inded.  Governments  perish,  says  Gautier,  but 

is  eternal.  New  fields  of  subject-matter  have 
>n  opened  to  the  Romantic  painter:  the 
perious  Orient,  with  the  beautiful  calm, 
•amy  faces  of  the  women  in  the  harem;  Tahiti, 
ere  the  artist  may  behold  'des  Venus  ruissel- 
;es  d'ecume  et  de  pedes' ;  India  ;  'les  regions 
■eales';  America.  And  he  calls  on  the  artists  to 
;ak  through  the  gloom  of  a  Paris  once  more 
turbed  by  fighting : 

fumee  du  combat  remplit  d  'abord  les  places  et 
obe  les  perspectives ;  mais  bientot  la  brise  se 
i,  dissipe  Vodeur  de  la  poudre,  balaie  les  nuages 
iques,  et  le  temple  de  I  'art  reparait  dans  sa 
nche  serenite,  surl'azur  inalterable.  .  .  . 
Artistes,  jamais  le  moment  ne  jut  plus  beau, 
a  ne  gene  maintenant  voire  envergure ;  nagez 
lei )/  vol  dans  I'azur  et  la  lumiere  .  .  .  montez  .  .  . 
nme  Paigle.  .  .  . 

us   L' Artiste    proceeds    with  undiminished 
j  lour  along  its  way  through  'ce  siecle  colossal  et 
naterique  .  .  .  ce  grand  dix-neuvieme  siecle'.11 
i  Since  1831,  however,  its  example  had  not 
ssed  unnoticed,  and  there  had  been  several 
empts  to  emulate  it.  In  the  provinces,  as  well 
in  Paris,  artists  were  seized  by  Romantic 
j  )itement.  One  such  was  Achille  Allier,  born  at 
mtlucon  in  the  departement  of  Allier  in  central 
ince.   His  education  was  not  without  its 
nantic  aspect:  his  father  'conduisait  son  jeune 
au  milieu  des  montagnes,  et  la,  en  presence 
ine  admirable  nature  tour  a  tour  riche  et 
toresque,  il  lui  definissait  chaque  objet  qu'il 
yait  et  lui  en  faisait  connaitre  la  denomination 
as  les  langues  classiques'.1 2  After  that,  how- 
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7.  Entree  d'une  abbaye  en  mine,  lithograph  by  Andre  Durand. 
In  L' Art  en  Province,  in  (1837-1838),  32. 


ever,  his  father  directed  him  to  the  law.  This  was 
little  to  Allier's  taste,  and,  having  qualified  in 
Paris,  he  returned  to  his  family  home  and  de- 
voted himself  to  studying  the  history  of  his 
native  countryside,  which  had  been  part  of  the 
mediaeval  province  of  Bourbonnais.  He  em- 
barked on  an  ambitious  work  of  local  archaeol- 
ogy, L'Ancien  Bourbonnais,  some  of  which 
appeared  in  L' Artiste  (1  serie,  vi,  86ff),  and  which 
was  magnificently  printed,  in  parts,  by  a  local 
printer,  Desrosiers  of  Moulins.  Allier  also  founded 
the  Societe  centrale  des  Amis  des  Arts  en 
Province,  a  body  which  sponsored  an  annual  art 
exhibition;  and  in  1835  he  launched  a  periodical, 
L'Art  en  Province. 

In   an   eloquent   introduction   to   the  first 
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imbor,  lie  expatiated  on  the  lot  of  t he  provin- 
'il  artist,  who,  in  his  isolation,  lacked  the 
pport  of  his  fellows  and  the  recognition  of  a 
ltivated  audience,  and  might  come  to  distrust 
5  own  inspiration.  Allier  sought  to  remedy 
ese  deficiencies  with  his  exhibiting  society  and 
3  periodical;  and  he  was  in  no  doubt  thai 
ovincial  life  itself  should  supply  an  artist  with 
fficient  inspiration.  There  was  the  picturesque 
auty  of  nature,  and  of  old  towns  such  as 
mrbon  l'Archambault : 

.  L(  soleil  qui  baissc  allium  an  coitc/iaut  mi 
meuse  incendie.  dont  les  ean.e  du  grand  etang 
lett  nt  les  lueurs  mouranU  s.  A  VEst,  lepdle 
>is,<(int  de  la  lune  monte  dans  I'azur  prof  and,  et 
font  de  Gros-Bois  decoupe  de  sa  ligne  noire 
mduleuse  le  lointain  horizon.  La  ville  entassee 
ns  I'etroite  et  creuse  vallee.  dechire  avec  ses 
jnons  aigus  la  vapeur  blanche  et  flottante  des 
■i.r  thermaies,  ses  noires  cheminees  lancent  des 
s  (I i  fumee  colores  d  ten  rayon  oblique  de  chaude 
ni<  re.  Alors  les  tours  des  Archambaud 
mdissent  et  se  dressent  belles  etfieres!13 

hile  the  artists  of  Paris  were  trying  to  conjure 
the  Middle  Ages  in  travesties  on  the  stage  and 
the  ballroom,  the  provincial  artist  might  find 

3   mediaeval   world   surviving   in   his  own 

rroundings. 

haute  du  moyen-dge,  empreinte  d'un 
•arth-e  invariable  de  calme  tristesse  et  de 
iff  ranee  resignee,  se  rencontre  encore  chez  nos 
ysannes  .  .  .  lew  faille  libre  de  Vetreinte  du 
'set,  conserve  ces  ligne  s  adoucies,  cette  courbe 
iple  et  gracieuse  du  sein  et  des  hanches,  cette 
ojection  de  ventre  en  avant,  que  nous  aimons 
ns  les  vierges  de  pierre,  debout,  une  palme  a 
main,  sous  les  dais  evides  et  dentel.es  de  nos 
riiques  du  quinzieme  siecle.14 

lier  himself  was  at  work  on  a  massive  painting 

the  life  of  the  local  saint,  Portianus. 

L'Art  en  Province,  printed  by  Desrosiers  of 

pulins,  was  closely  modelled  on  L' Artiste, 
ough  it  appeared  at  monthly  intervals.  It  had 
e  same  format,  and  a  more  exuberant  use  of 
icy  types  for  headings  and  wood-cut  decora- 
>ns.  Allier,  having  seen  with  delight  the  work  of 
e  Parisian  wood-engravers,  set  to  and  learned 

!  e  art,  and,  returning  to  the  provinces,  taught 
to  his  neighbours.15  Many  of  the  early  decora- 
ins  are  in  his  elaborately  fantasticated  style, 
is  the  lithographic  frontispiece  to  the  first 
lume,  a  'cathedral'  frontispiece  in  the  manner 
Celestin  Nanteuil. 

Like  L 'Artiste,  L'Art  en  Province  was  illus- 
ited  with  lithographs,  one  or  two  with  each 
Dnthly  number.  Landscape  and  architectural 


subjects  predominated,  the  best,  perhaps,  being 
by  Andre  Durand,  an  art  ist  of  recognised  distinc- 
tion: others  who  contributed  regularh  (Charles 
Pensee,  E.  Sagot,  E.  Tudot,  Fr6minville, 
(Jelibcrt)  were  presumably  local  artists.  Several 
regular  writers  emerge:  H.  Huot  and  Louis 
Batissier  on  art:  Joseph  P>ard  on  archaeology; 
and  A.  Michel  in  the  literature  section,  where 
local  talent  was  featured,  especially  in  the  verse 
cont  ributions. 

The  magazine  had  been  under  way  for  less  than 
a  year  when  Allier  died,  on  4  April  1836  aged 
t  \\  enty  nine  years,  after  a  short  illness.  His  friend 
H  not  \\  rote  a  plangent  obituary : 

II  est  mort  victime  de  sa  cause ;  son  amour 
pour  I  'art  provincial  I  'a  tue ;  son  enveloppe 
mortelle,  quelque  robuste  qu'ellefut,  a  ete 
dechiree  par  cette  effervescente  intelligence  qui 
embrassait  tant  de  choses ;  le  vase  a  ete  brise  par 
la  force  de  la  liquer  qu'il  contenait.16 

Later,  a  monument  was  erected.  On  15 
September  1839,  in  the  old  church  of  Bourbon 
l'Archambault,  where  a  side-chapel  stood  bright 
from  a  restoration  started  by  Allier  and  now 
completed,  the  artists  and  amateurs  of  Moulins 
sang  Mozart's  Requiem.  In  the  pouring  rain  the 
congregation  proceeded  to  the  cemetery,  where 
the  monument  was  unveiled.  Allier's  portrait, 
published  with  the  account  of  the  ceremony  in 
in  L'Art  en  Province,17  shows  a  rather  glum  and 
peaky  face.  But  he  must  have  been  a  man  of 
great  charm  and  animation,  for  his  memory 
inspired  his  friends  to  maintain  L'Art  en  Province 
until  1859. 

Its  literary  coverage  was  much  widened,  and 
its  antiquarian  and  topographical  articles  be- 
came more  prominent.  The  rediscovery  of  the 
Middle  Ages  was  not  only  a  Romantic  dream  in 
the  1820s,  '30s  and  '40s;  it  also  engaged  the 
practical  interest  of  a  host  of  antiquarians.  Local 
archaeological  societies  in  many  French  tow  ns 
published  periodicals  at  this  time,  to  say  nothing 
of  De  Caumont's  Bulletin  Monumental  and  the 
Bulletin  Archeologique.  None,  however,  combined 
antiquarianism  with  the  encouragement  of 
contemporary  creative  artists,  as  did  L'Art  en 
I'mrinci.  and  none  even  tried  to  match  tin- 
stylish  presentation  of  L  Artiste,  so  ably  reflected 
in  L'Art  en  Province. 

Even  among  Parisian  journals  there  was  only 
one  other  which  courted  comparison  with 
L' Artiste.  This  was  Les  Beaux- Arts,  which  had  a 
brief  run  in  1843-1844.  In  make-up  and  format 
it  followed  the  pattern  of  L' Artiste,  but  with  a 
further  degree  of  elegance  -  as  might  be  expected 
from  its  publisher,  Leon  Curmer,  who  had  pro- 
duced some  of  the   most  exquisite  editions 
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illustrated  by  the  Romantic  vignettists. 

The  wood-engravings  in  Les  Beaux-Arts  were 
especially  good,  many  being  designed  by  Louis 
Marvy.  In  the  lithographs  and  etchings  Romantic 
landscape  predominated,  with  the  work  of  the 
Barbizon  school  frequently  appearing.  Corot, 
Theodore  Rousseau,  Paul  Huet,  Jules  Dupre, 
Daubigny  and  Louis  Francais  are  all  represented ; 
there  are  historical  subjects  by  Baron  and  E. 
Leroux,  and  oriental  subjects  by  Decamps.  There 
are  Gavarni  lithographs,  and  wood-engravings  of 
his  'Physionomies'.  Some  foreign  influence  is  also 
evident:  a  number  of  etchings  by  Sonderland 
and  Buddaeus  introduce  a  German  linear  style, 
reflected  also  in  wood-engravings  after  John 
Franklin,  illustrating  English  ballads  in  trans- 
lation. 

The  literary  record  of  Les  Beaux-Arts  is  not  so 
good.  There  are  occasional  contributions,  mostly 
verse,  from  Houssaye,  Gautier,  Emile  Deschamps 
and  Alphonse  Karr.  Janin  contributed  some  art 
criticism,  and  Thore  provided  essays  on  Leopold 
Robert,  Gericault  and  other  subjects.  But  much 
of  the  magazine  was  written  by  lesser  journalists 
such  as  Louis  Delatre,  Emile  de  la  Bedollierre, 
and  Amedee  Achard. 

L' Artiste  was  imitated  not  only  in  France,  but 
also  in  Spain  and  Holland.  The  Spanish  version, 
El  Artista,  copied  the  name  as  well  as  the  style 
and  format  of  the  French  original,  and  it  was 
founded  in  1835  by  two  young  men  only  lately 
returned  from  Paris.  Eugenio  de  Ochoa  had  been 
for  five  years  a  student  at  the  Ecole  Centrale  des 
Arts  et  Manufactures;  Federico  de  Madrazo  had 
travelled  to  Paris  in  1832  to  be  a  pupil  of  Ingres. 
Back  in  Madrid,  they  foregathered  with  like- 
minded  friends  in  the  salon  of  Don  Jose  de 
Madrazo,  the  father  of  Federico,  and  Director  of 
the  Madrid  Academy.  In  this  circle  arose  the 
idea  of  starting  a  periodical.1 8 

Eugenio  de  Ochoa,  as  literary  editor,  published 
work    by    young    Spanish    writers    such  as 

.     .  '  .  . 
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Espronceda,  Zorrilla,  Gallego  and  Pastor  Diqj 
translations  from  Hugo,  Byron  and  Dumas:  &\ 
articles  on  great  Spanish  authors  of  the  past  srpi 
as  Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon.  In  the  theaij 
section  (where  Santiago  de  Masarnau  wae  chl 
critic)  operas  by  Mozart.  Auber  and  Mercadail 
were  noticed ;  and  there  was  an  account  of  t] 
first  night  of  Don  Alvaro  by  Angel  de  Saaved., 
Duque  de  Rivas.  a  landmark  in  Spanish  Rormi 
ticism  comparable  with  the  first  night  of  'Hernai 
in  Paris.  Art  criticism  was  contributed  by  Peco 
de  Madrazo  and  by  Valentin  Carderera,  who,  | 
an  ardent  conservationist,  wrote  on  the  history! 
Spanish  architecture,  as  well  as  on  the  fine  arts. 

The  art  editor  was  Federico  de  Madrazo,  wj 
was  his  own  best  contributor,  supplying  many! 
the  lithographs.  His  illustrations  and  those  I 
Carlos  Luis  de  Ribera  show  a  Romantic  dishevi 
ment'  that  is  quite  the  equal  of  the  Frenl 
variety ;  more  attractive,  perhaps,  are  the  ma| 
portraits  drawn  by  Federico  de  Madrazo.  If 
training  with  Ingres  must  have  stood  him  p 
good  stead  here;  it  was  on  his  portraits  rat™ 
than  on  his  history  paintings  in  the  manner  I 
Delaroche  that  his  later  reputation  was  to  I 
sustained. 

El  Artista,  so  similar  to  L 'Artiste  in  style,  mod 
and  appearance,  in  the  circumstances  of  1 
origin,  and  in  its  readership,  did  not  have  tl 
staying -power  of  L' Artiste.  It  came  to  an  ei| 
after  eighteen  months  on  7  April  1 836. 1 9 

The  Dutch  imitator  of  L' Artiste  was  tl 
Kunstkronijk  which  began  in  1840  under  tl 
editorship  of  Florent  van  Ghert.  The  debt  3 
evident  in  its  appearance  -  the  text  in  tv) 
columns  on  spacious  pages,  interspersed  wh 
lively  and  witty  wood-engravings,  and  aul 
mented  by  lithographs  -  and  in  its  mixture  of  a| 
and  literature.  But  Dutch  painters  were  immue 
to  the  intoxications  of  Romantic  fantasy:  m 
Dutch  tradition  of  everyday  realism  persist^ 
through  the  mid-nineteenth  century.  So  there  8 
no  Romantic  dishevelment  in  the  lithographs  ji 
the  Kunstkronijk:  just  church  interiors  1 
Johannes  Bosboom,  and  land-  and  seascapes  V 
B.  C.  Koekkoek,  W.  J.  J.  Nuyen,  Charlj 
Rochussen,  Andreas  Schelfhout  and  varioi 
others.  History  painting  is  represented  chiefly  I' 
Ary  Scheffer,  Dutch  in  origin  but  French  I 
artistic  and  political  allegiance.  There  is  • 
sprinkling  of  portraits  of  some  of  these  artist 
Kunstkronijk  lasted  for  man}-  years,  until  190; 
and,  though  it  settled  into  a  middle-cla* 
sobriety,  it  kept  a  valuable  record  of  Dutch  af 
in  the  nineteenth  century.20 

During  the  1840s  and  '50s  at  the  offices 
L  Artiste,  the  old  faces  remained.  Janin  was  st 
massively  present.  A  "profile',  in  L' Artiste 


i  May  1858,  remarked  on  his  'superbe  embon- 
point', and  'le  beau  carmin  Pompadour'  of  his 
mple  jowls.  But  his  writing  was  as  light  as  ever. 
Sautier  also  seemed  a  torpid  figure.  When,  on 
;  January  1857,  the  Goncourt  brothers  brought 
heir  first  contribution  to  L'Arlist,  ,  they  found 

'  raulier,  heavy  of  face,  with  all  his  features 
agging,  his  lines  thickening,  a  sleepy  countenance, 
mind  drowned  in  a  barrel  of  matter,  the  lassitude 
fa  hippopotamus  uith  intermittent  flashes  of 
mderstanding :  a  man  deaf  to  new  ideas,  with 
ural  hallucinations  which  make  him  listen  over 

I  ,is  shoulder  when  someone  speaks  to  him  face 
)  face.21 

The  Goncourts'  impression  (later  modified 
avourably)  is  not  belied  by  a  portrait  (an  en- 
raving  after  a  photograph  by  Nadar)  printed  in 
.'Artiste  in  1859. 2 2  This  accompanies  the  most 
mportant  of  Baudelaire's  few  contributions  to 
/Artiste,  a  tribute  to  Gautier,  in  which  the  latter 
>ei'haps  receives  more  than  his  due.23  At  this 
ime,  however,  Baudelaire  sees  Gautier  against 
he  recollected  effulgence  of  the  Romanticism  of 
830: 

"out  ecrivainfrangais,  ardent  pour  la  gloire  de 
on  pays,  ne  peut  pas,  sansfierte  et  sans  regrets, 
eporter  ses  regards  vers  cette  epoque  de  crise 
iconde  ou  la  litterature  romantique 
'epanouissait  avec  tant  de  vigueur. . . .  Quelle 
rdeur  chez  I'homme  de  lettres  de  ce  temps,  et 
uelle  curiosite,  quelle  chaleur  dans  le  public! 
)  splendeurs  eclipsees,  6  soleil  descendu 
'erriere  Vhorizon!24 

$y  the  1860s  the  Romanticism  of  the  '30s  was 
>ecoming  a  myth.25  This,  then,  seems  an  appro- 
bate moment  to  take  leave  of  L' Artiste,  resting 
>n  its  laurels :  it  ceased  in  1904. 

The  great  works  of  literary  and  figurative  art 
>roduced  b}'  the  Romantic  movement  did  not 
ppcar  in  the  pages  of  L 'Artiste;  and,  on  the 
vhole,  it  would  be  wrong  to  expect  to  see  master- 
Dieees  in  periodicals.  The  chief  contribution  of 
'/Artiste  to  art  (as  distinct  from  art  criticism) 
vas  its  illustrations,  its  lithographs  and  etchings. 
Les  formules  de  l'estampe  romantique  con- 
laissent  une  continuite  remarkable',  claims 
II.  Georgel;  from  the  1830s  to  the  1860s,  'le 
nouvement  noir  et  blanc  .  .  .  n'avait  cesse 
lassurer  une  sorte  de  permanence  souterraine  du 
omantisme'.26  The  continuity  of  the  Romantic 
jrint  can  well  be  seen  in  the  illustrations  of 
V Artiste. 

But  in  1859,  Edouard  Houssaj-e,  formerly 
iditor  of  L  Artiste,  founded  the  Gazette  des  Beaux- 
irts,  and  the  furtherance  of  engraving  in  France 
)ecame  a  prime  concern  of  this  new  journal, 


while  L' Artiste  assumed  an  increasingly  literary 
character.  Furthermore,  art  journalism  now  had 
its  second  wind.  L Artiste,  Arsene  Houssaye 
lamented,  hardly  achieved  more  than  a  thousand 
subscribers  in  his  time.27  But  Charles  Blanc, 
editor  of  the  Gazette,  in  an  introduction  to  his 
first  number,  announced  the  great  change  that 
had  come  about :  he  looked  forward  to  achieving 
a  circulation  of  ten  thousand.  L  Artiste  and  its 
imitators  had  prepared  the  way;  and  its  verve 
and  brilliance  had  created  an  audience  capable  of 
savouring  the  elegance  and  distinction  of  the 
Gazette. 
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75  YEARS  OF  CONNOISSEUR  ADVERTISEMENTS 


The  advertisement  pages  of  The  Connoisseur  are  a 
fascinating  and  occasionally  chastening  guide  to 
changes  in  taste,  values  and  fortune.  In  this  and  the 
following  pages,  we  present  a  selection  of  ohjets  d'art 
and  furniture  which  reflect  these  changes  over  the  past 
seventy-five  years.  The  Connoisseur  has  always  tried 
to  mirror  the  pre-occupations  and  interests  of  the 
antiques  trade,  recognising  a  mutual  interest  in  pro- 
moting an  intelligent  concern  for  the  arts.  We  are 
sometimes  taken  to  task  for  burying  the  editorial  con- 
tents in  a  mass  of  advertising  material,  but  as  this 
feature  shows,  these  pages  in  time  become  a  useful  and 


Spink  and  Son  when  they  took  their  first  advertisement 
in  The  Connoisseur. 

The  Knocdler  Galleries  on  Fifth  Avenue  in  1905. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
THAT  ARE  READ! 

Extracts  from  a  few 
Press  Notices 
of 

The  Connoisseur 


"  We  feel  compelled  to  *av  a  word  as  to  tlie- 
interest  there  E|  for  all  connoisseurs  and  collector* 

reallv  ought  la  Ik  included  when  the  numben  are 
bound,  instead  of  being  destroyed  as  they  some- 
times are."— Mr.  Perc  y  Hi-rd'M  P.,  in  Tkt  H  ill 
tkire  GauUe. 

a  o 


□  □ 


afford  to 
the  nam* 
endeavoii 


or  dealer  .  an 

judge  from 
■ny  "landing 


•'  Proof  of  the  recognition  Hint  tin-  maga- 
zine is  unsurpassed  n*  a  medium  for  tin-  naif  of 
all  kind*  of  nrt  treasure*       AHttrliring  World, 

a  a 

"TMi  high  claw  production,  the  utility  of 
which  U  enhanced  by  the  many  illostmtjiillN  and 
advertisement  acctlon,  which  form  admirable 
feature*  of  its  contents  every  month  "  Mfllnnd 
Countit*  Htmhl. 

□  □ 

"The  advertisement*  are.  U  usual  .t  delight 
to  the  public  "  -gttex  Count;,  TtUgraj.l, 


" Tm  COXKOIMEUX  provide*  .»  fntut  of 

enjoyment,  by  picture  and  Jettcrpre*.   by  jidver- 

Liaement  and  expert  comment,  for  the  collector,. 

amateur  and  professional." — t'eilding  Slnr  (New 
Zealand) 


unusual  record  oj  the  finest  works  of  art  offered  for 
in  good  times  and  bad. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  the  number  of  distingui 
firms  which  have  advertised  with  us  for  a  large  pa 
our  life;  looking  over  their  earliest  advertisements, 
reassuring  to  see  how  consistently  high  has  been 
quality  of  objects  illustrated  in  our  columns.  If  W\ 
longer  bespeak  Ransome's  Lawn  Mowers  ('the 
in  the  World')  or  Zog-it-Off  paint  cleaner,  we 
still  claim,  after  three-quarters  of  a  century  to  be 
magazine  for  collectors3. 


Charles  L.  Tiffany  in  his  Union  Square  store. 


The  Edwardian  era  :  old  oak  and  everything  '/'//  the  best  English  taste' 


GILLOW  c  C9 


Double  Grand  Prix 
Paris.  1900. 


CABINET  MAKERS.  BUILDERS  <S  DECO- 
UPHOLSTERERS.         RATIVE  ARTISTS. 


THE  Munificent  Galleries,  which  have  been  recently  extended,  and  now  Include  the 
Rooms  that  obtained  a  DOUBLE  GRAND  PRIX  at  the  PARIS  EXHIBITION, 
looo,  are  open  for  the  Inspection  of  Furniture  of  the  highest  quality,  together 
with  specimens  of  the  best  periods  of  ENGLISH.  FRENCH,  and  ITALIAN 
DECORATION. 

MESSRS.  GILLOW  possess  an  Interesting  collection  of  Drawings  of  Furniture  made  at 
the  time  of  their  late  contemporaries  the  BROTHERS  ADAMS,  CHIPPENDALE  and 
SHERATON,  and  arc  constantly  reproducing  these  old  pieces. 

DESIGNS  AND  ESTIMATES  FREE  OF  COST. 

406,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


r  MAPLE  &  CO  1 


LONDON 


PARIS 


Upholsterers  to  the  King 

UNIQUE  ART  TREASURES 

The  most  varied  O  extensive  Collection  in  London 


Examples  of  Old  English  Turniture 


Connoisseurs  <S  Collectors  are  invited  to 
inspect  the  Galleries  of  Maple  <5  Co     4»  J 

replete  with  examples  of  Old  English  Furniture  of  the  Chippendale,  HeppeN 
white.  Sheraton.  Adam,  and  Queen  Anne  periods,  choice  Specimens  of 
Empire  and  Louis  XV.  and  XVI.  Furniture.  Old  Sevres  Vases,  Bronzes. 
Old  Embroideries,  Curios.  Old  Sheffield  Plate,  Ivories.  Tapestries,  Statuary, 
and  Rare  Eastern  Rugs,  constituting  an  Exhibition  of  rare  and  exceptional 
beaut?  and  interest. 

I  ANTIQUE    FURNITURE  f 


WARINGS 


old  china 
tapestries 
antique  silver: 
old  omental 

CARPETS 
CURIOS  : 
FINE  OLD  OAK  \ 


17J1610xroBD5IW 

ffi'lT&SlOAHES'W 

MANCHESTEB  : 
LIVERPOOL:  PARIS. 


OLD  Ef1GU5H  FURNITURE 


THE 


International  Fur  Store 


Gentlemen's 


fl'r-lined 
Overcoats 


From 


Sio 


A  very  large  Stock  to 
select  from,  ready 
for  immediate  wear,  but, 
if  preferred,  made  to 
order  in  a  few  days. 


ONLY  ADDRESS- 


163  &  165.  Regent  Street.  London,  W. 


(TWO   DOORS   FROM   NEW   BURLINGTON  STREET.) 


ENGLISH 
rUUNITDliE 

Tbc  Largest  5tock 
in  the  World 

A  New  llki>trc\tcd  CivtCwlogOC 

Post  Free 

HEWETSONS 

-tlcw'etbor?,  Milot  r  &  Tbexlbo  LT 

Tottenham  Cbuit  Coad 
w 


1914  :  the  end  of  an  era. 


The  Largest  Collection 

of  Works  of  Art 
outside  a  National  Museum 

on  view  on  Thursday  the  1 4///  of  May 

\MONG  the  interesting  exhibits  on  the  hrst  floor  of  the 
Waring  &  Gillow  Galleries  in  Oxford  Street  will  be 
George  Washington's  chest  of  drawers,  carved  in  the  finest 
Chippendale  stvle  ;  and  three  rare  specimens  of  Chippendale 
furniture,  including  two  magnificent  sideboards,  from  the 
famous  Castle  of  "  Rothewas." 

A  series  of  rooms  will  be  shown  furnished  with 
picked  specimens  of  Tudor,  William  and  Mary,  Queen  Anne, 
Chippendale  and  Sheraton  furniture,  each  piece  being 
authentic  and  thoroughly  typical  of  its  period. 

A  magnificent  collection  of  tapestries,  furniture, 
Oriental  china  and  pictures  illustrating  the  best  periods  of 
Art  will  be  included  in  the  exhibition. 


SrSg&Gillow 


^?uriusAers  &Deccraters  toJf.M  (ZieJGap. 
164-180  OXFORD  ST.,  LONDON,  W.C 


LTD 


CHIPPENDALE  DRAWING  ROOM  BY 

WM.  WHITELEY  LTD.  qule0enndSnr^ad 


.  CHINA  CABINET  III  10 

CIRCULAR  TABLE  16  IS 
.  WRITING  TABLE        112  10 


Motor 


Mascots 


IN     LIMITED  fPlTIONS 


Specially  drained  (or 

SALE  &  CO 

1 4.,  Hanover  Sq. 


Old  Oak  Panelling  a  Speciality 


?£  FINEST  GAMES  EVER  INVENTED  ! 

PUTD  ANYWHERE  «v  AY  M  NIGHT 

Is  the  Gardfs,  Small  Lawn,  Room.  Studio,  Board  Ship.  Yacht.  Recreation 
or  Games  Room  in  Hotel,  Hydro,  Cllh.  or  Boarding  House. 


I^EAL  GOLF  IL  ANDERSONS* 


New  Patent 


"Varsity" 
HOME 
GOLFER 


The  Connoisseur 


MUCZ3. 


COMPLETE  sets. 
Tb*  ~  Si-  Andrw— •  - 
■  1  •  0 


■  1  I  i  • 
Mil 

12  S  0 
Tb*  "OcmmIc" 

"'Vjirr'' 

'  ss  0  0"' 


m^^-^B 

^POTTERYV\ 


I 


-  <k<  Uu-'ii  Mil  RJr 


iUI* 'swat S^^wTCwnliw S»*5 of  h  \ 


ILLUSTRATED  PABPHLfT  CITIKC  FULL  PA1T1CCLAKS  0»  AffLICAnOK. 


Rubber  «nd  Water 
Manufacturer*. 


Anderson,  Anderson  &  Anderson,  Ltd.,  J,™* 

SS-StfrTSKK:  I  37,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C.  | 


FAIR  VI 

AnUnrivalted  Exhibition  of  \ 

C  HIN  A 1 

BY"  ENGLAND'S        ~~|  /  j 
LEADING  MANUFACTURERS     f,  / 


U  ^\  MONDAY  f  /  / 
AY  JMaY4™  ^/A 

Vl  \  * '       and  following  days  £  V  / 

V     T\  X 
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HARRODS    LIMITED    {^"SS^TSS^J    LONDON,  S.W. 


/'///•  ( twnoisst  itr 


The  Twenties :  heyday  of  the  Georgian  Cult 


The  Connoisseur 


II  ml  lima  i  iilmmilHItini.m  u   

OLD  jf 
ejNGLlSF) 


photograph©  and  particular© 
of  specimen  puccfl  in  the 
Company's  pca©co©ion 
tunt  free  on  rcqucut 


cDhe 

GOLDSMITHS 
&  SILVERSMITHS 
COMPANY  LTD  I 

only  addrvss 
112   RECENT  STREET, 
LONDON. Wl. 


MMIIllliliimiliimimii  ml  ininmiiiTuu        ■   ""'■!"'"""""'  InllmMlim  Illlllmiilini 


Old-World 
Galleries 


449 

Oxford  SI  .  W  1 

71  i  73,  Duke  St., 


'Ud  MINLH-ON-TMAM«», 


Complete  }(ousc  furnishers  in  Antiques 


HUH-*.  MM    l>l  l\    rKr.l    IO  INK 


A  FTW  RECENT 

ACQUISITIONS"  Of 
INTEREST  TO 
COLLECTORS. 


US  SUBMIT 

you  a  i-RKt 

ESTIMATC.  AND 
SCHEME 

RlUVMld    hi.f-c-1  . 


E.  T.  Biggs®  Sons 


ThMS  inter.  *tir>U 

(he  prapwtj  ot 

i hi   f iimoiiv  Orator, 

I  , '  n  "  i  pi  ■  '  BlRffcl. 

.ml  hu  bttrn  In 
the  pa*rt»Hctn  of 


rIsTATU.isii>:o  1866 


\NTKJLT. 
WALNUT 
hUl4F.AU 
hOOKCVNE.  OK 

HISTORIC 
INTEREST 


50  ®  32.  High  Street,  MAIDENHEAD 
016  "English  Tumiture  Antique  Sliver 


b  ALBCMARLr 

LONDON.  W.I. 


The  Connoisseur 

Vitl  u*r,k  ell  £VW,  frtUmj  er  bothmj  fa  th  fttm  J<*  dint 

Baliol 


th«  wh.t.no  CHAIR  OF  THE  MILLIONAIRE  COLLECTOR 


PORTRAITS  BY 
OLD  MASTERS 
of  Iho  ENOL I8H 
SCHOOL 


Henry  H. recti,  Esq.,  of  23,  Park  Lane,  W 


FRANK  PARTRIDGE  i6JT^iV„. 

Work*  of  .Jrl 


12617     Sei  ol  6  .melt  »nd  2  >1U 
cunJ    Chippendale    Chun.  5e.i. 
e.reJ  b  old  needlework 


12609.    Sei  ot   12  Hepplcwhiie  Arm 
ili.ir.,  1  ll    I  la.  high.  will,  dark  red 
le.lher  mtU. 


12714     I  hippendele  nUn..*-  12646.     Pe.r    fli«ep<hli        I26J0     Peir    <  1  .,  r,         .  XVI    F»COkjf<llfl  >.% 

....     .         -  I.,  .     ..    *3.n  Torchere*.  I  li   8  in    h,«h        1  orcheree  4  It    1  in.  hiuh.        ner      IS  in    hieh  .  < 

lonj.  28  in.  Wl.  2"  m.  deep  »'dih.  »  in 


193 1-  world  depression 
boosted  the  antiques  trade 


The  Connoisseur 


The  Connoisseur 


TO-DAY    and    until    3 1  «t  m«L 


HAMPTONS'  JULY  SALE 


For  hundred*  of  other     nequjtlled  bwrgalna  In  Furniture.  Carpet*,  rubric*.  Linen.  WjllrMpcr* 
Vntiqui  v  IMjjic»  .  ■'tun.,  Ironmongery,  etc.,  »m 

HAMPTONS'   SALE   CATALOGUE,  sent  free 

PALL  MALL  EAST.  TRAFALGAR  SQUARE.  S.W.I 


GENUINE  ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE 
and 
WORKS 
OF  ART 


™rt  Cblppend-ilc  nMhoginy  CABIN F  T 
in  original  condition,  width  J  ft.  2  la., 
from  the  collection  of  HFNRV  WILLETT. 
Esq..  and  exhibited  at  the  VICTORIA 
AND  ALBERT  HDMEUM.  and  at  the 
C.FFFRYF  Ml  SEl'M. 


M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 

44  to  52,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.I 


The  Connoisseur 


'GEORGIAN 
^SPICE  BOX> 

RU'RODl'C'F.u  HV  DUBARRY 
FOR  I'SE  AS  A  COMBINED 

LAVENDER 
D1FFUSER  & 
MATCH  BOX 

\k  th<  nig*  i£&wgi  /■  i1*  yhrfai  MRnWsftg 

.■  nulmr^    fitf  nun.n  mul  mullrJ  ,<■  -. 


TTO  .»o*e  dVlijthl  m  an  oI.U.tIo  -l»r-rke«-  it  .* 

A  .ln    intrrr-uin<   n<«*-lt\    la   put   on   1  lie  tlti.mj  Isl.l* 
for  mm  when  ike  «$nal  ■  Centlcmeo.  yw  wnuLe 
it  n'trn,  or  in  ihe  hoiidoir  lor   the  jflci-l«-3  ognnftrv 

Price  7\G 

DUBARRY  et  CIE 

PARfV M EVKS 
81,  BROMPTON  Rl>  LONDON.  S  W 


THE  WORLDS  LEADING  ART  PAC 


Sr 
THE( 

C 

ORIEJ 
A 


Objets  d'Ai 
descripti* 
mo5t  safely 
shipped  to 
of  the 
CAMERON 

»nd  ma: 

There  arc  , 
problems  t 
interest  us 
plicated  for  I 
take  m 
com  jdenc 
client's 


Happy  and  Comfy  J  shall  he 
C .  S.  and  M.  him  packee  me 


LONDON: 
NORWAY  HOUSE.  21  *«.  COCKS  PUR  ST.  IW.l 


MtW  VOKK,    ■  .     -       t  7* 
IJ-lt.    STATE    STREET,   NEW  Y( 
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AND  WORKS  OF  ART 


1948: 

signs  of 
recovery 


BLUETT    &  SONS 

48,  Davie*  Street.  Brook  Street.  W.  1 

CW  m  CWUi«i  HamL  Tiaaia.nn;  HA  VV  A  III  Wl* 


STRADIVARIUS 
THE 

VIOLIN  MAKER' 

•r 

EDGAR  BUNDY.  R  A 


it  ( lwwumwI  Amohd 


Made  in  Jamaica,  only  90  mile;  from  Cuba 


W  I  .111..  43*  DI  KE  STREET  «  1  3  RYDER  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.1 

"        ■ '  •!  T*.  IWiwi'  (.-.-...  TKUTBONS:   »  HITttlAU.  6068-9 

and  Gaatmponcy  Paintings  and  Drawing*  Calleclioiu  Purchased 


Corona  Granries 

i22ni 

per  25 


Coronas 

97m 

(xl  25 


Petit  Coronas 

83'4 

pa  25 


JAMAVANA  CIGARS,  84  PICCADILLY,    LONDON,  W.I 


\\  \d\m  si  i  n:  of  the 

HIGHEST  EXCELLENCE 


i  pi  >  on  thr  rarest  powatble  occaaiona  ran  the  opportunity  bort 
^  nccdine  pdtMBMd  oi  *o  truly  magnificent1  a  luitc  uf  aeouuic  \ 

furniturr  i*  iQtnttratcd  un  th.>-r  n«n  page*.  Thin  »«iiic.  niadr  it 
third  quarter  uf  tlic  IKtli  century  while  ihi*  name  .if  Robert  \ 
reigned  ■upre'ne  over  all  ruattcta  of  taste  in  ihU  country,  rcvral-  In 
tin-  maajet  derigner  of  l»i  age,  and  ihoulil  In*  kept  permlUHiDtly  togc 
l^ncli  piece  is  wrought  in  ihr  Gne*i  maJtogari)  «f  thm  close  grain 

liardm  •»  which  nluiiR  permit  tin*  carver  tr>  .xpni*c  liiv  -.kill  to  tin-  ul 
in  tin-  matter,  oi  BuUh  am)  detail.      An  examination  will  tnjbn  Ihr 


derful  care  and  pt 
Klllpturc  uf  the  r 


luil  no  approachable 
llif  art  uf  furmtu.v  drMjiuiug  hav 

Adant.    All  the  pieces  in  thil  attiti 


ith  which  In-  has  Carried  *>ut  his  talk  '»  llw 
da,  the  cupccli  cutting  ol  tin-  cx)sply><-ii»ped 
tn  tlir  tabic  log*,  the  patorae  and  bo*iea  un 
trine  ped>*taU.  Ami  attention  no  lea*  thonld 
ilayi  bf  rulipwood  m  |racefuUy  neaigncd,  and 
■  I  perfection  which  justify  the  master'*  clnlm 
-i\lr-  which  bean  his  name  and  in  which  he 
It  »  probable  that  tin-  Ituji  nfinvtwnit  in 
s-h'eeii  reached  in  tin*  work  at  Robert 
are  in  thr  IWm  noaaiblft  preservation. 


i  fun 


.  early  paintings,  ulver,  inpettrV 
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.  The  Chichcster-Constable  Chasuble,  England 
Dpus  Anglicanum,  1330-1350, 
ed  silk  cut  velvet,  embroidered. 
Tlie  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York; 
The  Fletcher  Fund,  1  g2j. 


RAIMENT  FOR  THE  LORD  S  SERVICE 
A  THOUSAND  YEARS 
OF  WESTERN  VESTMENTS 
The  most  extensive  exhibition  of  ecclesiastical 
garments  ever  to  be  mounted  in  the  United 
States  was  seen  through  18  January  at  The  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago.  The  nearly  two  hundred 
objects  in  the  exhibition,  dating  from  the 
eleventh  through  the  twentieth  centuries,  include 
copes,  dalin.itus.  ilusublcs,  anil  a  number  of 
accessories  and  related  items  such  as  stoics,  chalice 
covers,  gloves,  and  burses.  The  works  were 
selected  from  museums,  church  treasuries,  and 
private  collections  in  Europe,  Mexico,  and  the 
United  States.  Approximately  twenty  examples 
from  the  Art  Institute's  permanent  textile  col- 
lection were  on  view.  The  exhibition,  which  took 
three  years  to  assemble,  was  organised  by  Christa 
C.  Mayer-Thurman,  the  Institute's  Curator  of 
Textiles,  for  an  exclusive  Chicago  showing. 

The  fully-illustrated  catalogue  accompanying 
the  exhibition  is  well  worth  special  mention.  It 
contains  a  Foreword  by  John  Maxon,  the  Insti- 
tute's Vice  President  for  Collections  and  Exhibi- 
tions; an  introduction  and  an  essay  on  the 
historical  significance  of  vestments  by  Mrs. 
Mayer-Thurman;  three  articles  by  spokesmen  of 
the  Western  Church;  one  on  Roman  Catholic 
vesture  by  Aiden  Kavanagh,  osb,  Yale  Divinity 
School ;  one  on  vestments  in  the  Anglican  tradi- 
tion by  Donald  L.  Garfield,  Rector  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  in  New  York;  and  one  on 
vesture  in  the  Protestant  Church  by  Horace  T. 
Allen,  Jr.,  Director  of  the  Joint  Office  of  Worship 
and  Music,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America;  glossaries  of  terms; 
and  a  full  bibliography.  In  format,  the  catalogue 
is  particularly  beautiful. 

In  the  introduction,  Mrs.  Mayer-Thurman 
says  of  the  scope  of  the  exhibition,  'What 
seemed  of  importance  was  to  show,  so  far  as 
feasible,  ecclesiastical  raiment,  not  only  to  be 
viewed  through  one  epoch's  accomplishments, 
one  country's  superb  technical  achievements,  one 
museum's  splendid  holdings  .  .  .  but  to  present  as 
varied  and  diverse  a  collection  spanning  one 
thousand  years.  For  it  is  within  this  context  that 
one  will  note  that  vestments  have  gone  the  full 
cycle,  from  very  simple,  generously  cut  robes, 
made  either  of  silk,  linen  or  wool,  to  the  rich, 


2.  Pair  of  gloves,  Spanish  (?),  seventeenth 
century,  green  and  yellow  silk  yarns, 
knitted  with  braided  tassels. 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 

elaborate  but  most  distracting  achievements  of 
the  early  centuries,  to  contemporary  re-intro- 
duction of  early  Christian  simplicity  in  purpose, 
form,  and  function  ...  It  is  hoped  that  this  under- 
taking will  not  only  provide  enjoyment  from  a 
visual,  art-historical,  historical  and  liturgical 
point  of  view,  but  to  present  the  field  of  textiles 
as  the  rich  and  sumptuous  source  of  goods  fit  only 
to  be  worn  in  the  presence  of  God'. 

Since  men  have  always  deemed  articles  used 
for  the  worship  of  God  worthy  of  the  rarest  and 
most  beautiful  objects  that  could  be  produced,  the 
works  in  the  exhibition  are  especially  noteworthy 
for  their  splendour  and  beauty.  Among  the 
opulent  materials  used  are  silks,  woven  in  a 
variety  of  weaves  such  as  the  damask  and  cut 
velvet,  as  well  as  several  other  rare  and  beautiful 
fabrics.  Many  of  the  items  are  decorated  with 
needlework  of  gold  and  silver  threads,  studded 
with  corals,  pearls  and  other  jewels,  and  intri- 
cately cut  designs  skilfully  appliqued.  They  were 
created  by  hundreds  of  weavers,  embroiderers, 
and  other  artisans  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Although  the  majority  of  the  pieces  originated  in 
Europe,  some  of  the  unique  articles  in  the  exhi- 
bition were  made  in  such  unlikely  places  as 
Mexico,  Macao,  and  China  during  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  out- 
standing works  of  art  on  view  provide  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  the  history  of  liturgical 
garments  in  the  Western  Church. 


3.  Back  of  Chasuble,  Henri  Matisse,  coral  red 
silk,  satin  weave,  applique  111  silk  and  velvet. 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York. 
Gift  of  Mr.  Charles  Suydan  Cutting. 


SEARCH  FOR  INNOCENCE: 
PRIMITIVE  AND  PRIMITIVISTIC  ART 
OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 
The    University    of   Maryland    Art  Gallery 
(College  Park)   held   an   exhibition,  through 
December    1975,    which    included  paintings, 
drawings  and  book  illustrations  by  members  of 
Lis  Primatifs,  the  Nazarenes,  Pre-Raphaelites  and 
the  Pont  Aven  group  and  archaistic  works  by 
artists,  such  as  J.  A.  D.  Ingres  and  Benjamin  West 
who  are  less  frequently  thought  of  in  the  context 
of  primitivism. 

George  Lcvitinc,  Chairman  of  the  Maryland 
Department  of  Art,  points  out  in  his  catalogue 
essay  'Trompe-l'oeil  versus  Utopia:  The  Context 
of  Early  Nineteenth-Century  Primitivism',  that 
primitivism  in  the  nineteenth  century  is  seldom 
truly  naive,  rather  it  is  almost  always  a  reaction  by 
the  intellectually  elite'  to  the  popular  taste  of  the 
time  for  illusionism  and  trompe-l'oeil.  As  he  says, 
it  'can  be  viewed  as  a  form  of  "aesthetically 
aristocratic"  escapism,  a  radical  reaction  against 
the  popular  craving  for  optical  verisimilitude 
buttressed  by  a  growing  vulgarisation  of  the 
scientific  fact.  Every  primitivist  group  deplored 
the  nineteenth-century  loss  of  innocence  .  .  .  the 
disappearance  of  sincerity,  naivety,  spontaneity  of 
feeling,  as  well  as  the  loss  of  the  sense  of  nobility 
and  of  spirituality  which  accompanied  the  evils 
and  the  ugliness  of  the  new  civilisation'.  They 
believe  that  by  emulating  the  art  of  the  earliest 
known  culture  they  might  re-create  some  of  the 
wisdom  and  purity  of  mind  attributed  to  the 
ancients  before  the  deluge. 

This  is  the  first  exhibition  and  catalogue  to 
explore  this  aspect  of  the  pre-romantic  and 
romantic  movements  which  persisted  through- 
out the  nineteenth  century  across  the  continent, 
in  England  and  even  America.  The  text  and  cata- 
logue were  written  by  Melinda  Curtis,  who  is  a 
Museum  Training  Fellow  at  Maryland.  Essen- 
tially it  was  she  who  organised  the  show  and  in 
her  catalogue  essay  traces  the  history  of  artists  and 
collectors  who  began  in  the  eighteenth  century  to 
seek  out  prc-Rcnaissancc  art  in  spite  of  the  con- 
tempt for  the  primitives.  In  order  to  represent  the 
primitive  aspect  of  each  artist's  sensibility,  works 
have  been  carefully  selected  from  twenty-four 
public  and  private  collections  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  The  show  is  highlighted  by 
the  rarely  seen  Jean  Broc  Death  of  Hyacinth  from 
the  Muscc  de  Poitiers;  Pre-Raphaelite  paintings 
from  the  Delaware  Art  Museum,  the  Nelson 
Gallery,  Kansas  City,  and  the  Tate  Gallery, 
London;  and  a  group  of  Nazarcne  paintings 
from  the  Hamburger  Kunsthallc,  and  Ingres 
paintings  from  the  Wadsworth  Athencum,  the 
Hyde  Collection  and  Smith  College. 


BINGHAM'S  MISSOURI 
In  1868,  John  How,  a  mayor  of  St.  Louis 
(Missouri)  gave  to  the  Mercantile  Library  of  St. 
Louis,  three  paintings  and  the  sketchbooks  of 
George  Caleb  Bingham  (1811-1879)  which  he 
had  purchased  from  the  artist.  The  sketchbooks 
contain  one  hundred  and  twelve  sheets  of  pre- 
paratory drawings  for  his  genre  paintings. 
Recently  the  Library  decided  to  sell  these  draw- 
ings. In  the  interest  of  preventing  such  an 
important  compendium  of  material  relative  to 
frontier  Missouri  from  permanently  leaving  the 
state,  Governor  Bond  has  formed  a  not-for- 
profit  corporation  called  Bingham  Sketches,  Inc., 
whose  aim  is  to  raise,  through  public  subscrip- 
tion, the  funds  ($1,800,000)  needed  to  purchase 
the  drawings.  The  Nelson  Gallery  and  Atkins 
Museum  (Kansas  City,  Missouri)  and  the  St. 
Louis  Art  Museum  would  share  as  permanent 
repositories  for  the  works,  but  they  would  be 
available  for  special  exhibitions  throughout  the 
state. 

In  the  autumn  of  1975  the  Nelson  Gallery/ 
Atkins  Museum  displayed  all  of  the  drawings,  in 
juxtaposition  with  many  of  the  paintings  for 
which  the  sketches  were  made.  Missouri  was 
Bingham's  home.  Although  he  spent  time  in  the 
eastern  United  States  and  also  studied  in  Paris  and 
I  )iisseldorf,  he  always  returned  to  his  home  state, 
to  which  he  was  devoted  and  from  which  he  drew 
his  inspiration.  Its  citizens  were  the  sitters  for  his 
portraits,  and  its  life,  trials,  labours,  and  amuse- 
ments were  the  subjects  for  his  genre  paintings. 
Bingham  involved  himself  in  all  forms  of 
Missouri  life,  he  was  active  in  its  politics,  which 
became  the  subject  for  a  series  of  four  paintings, 
and  he  was  an  observer  of  its  people,  whose 
activities  he  faithfully  recorded. 

His  last  home  was  Kansas  City,  where  he  held 
the  post  of  the  first  police  commissioner,  and  it  is 
here  that  he  is  buried  (in  Union  Cemetery).  It  is, 
therefore,  fitting  that  the  first  complete  showing 
of  his  drawings  111  his  home  state  should  be  in 
K.ms.is  ( 'ity,  Ins  final  resting  place. 

AMERICAN  ART  SINCE  1945 
I  he  Worcester  Art  Museum  has  been  selected  as 
the  premier  site  for  an  outstanding  exhibition 
selected  from  the  Collection  of  The  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  New  York  and  it  was  seen  there 
through  late  Autumn,  1975.  It  is  currently 
travelling  to  other  American  cities.  This  import- 
ant show  surveys  the  major  developments  of  the 
last  thirty  years  when  America  assumed  the  role 
of  international  leadership  and  innovation  in  art. 
The  exhibition  of  sixty-two  paintings  and  sculp- 
ture, which  is  presented  in  celebration  of  the 
Bicentennial,  was  made  possible  by  the  generous 
assistance  and  support  of  the  Mobile  Foundation, 
Inc.  and  of  the  National  Endowment  tor  the  Arts, 
Washington,  dc.  The  exhibition  was  organised 
by  Alicia  Legg,  Associate  Curator,  Department 
of  I'. liming  and  Sculpture,  at  The  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  and  she  is  the  author  of  a  fully 
illustrated  catalogue. 

As  Ms.  Legg  notes  in  her  introduction,  over  the 
past  thirty  years  painters  and  sculptors  in  America 
have  produced  works  of  such  vitality  and  origin- 
ality that  the  plastic  arts  have  achieved  equality 

Left. 

4.  William  Dyce. 
Jacob  and  Rachel,  c.  1853. 
The  Kunsthalle,  Hamburg. 


5.  George  Caleb  Bingham. 

Canvassing  for  a  Vote,  1852. 

Nelson  Gallery j Atkins  Museum,  Kansas  City. 


with  other  cultural  spheres,  with  literature,  drama 
and  film.  European  influences  in  post  World 
War  11  America  mixed  with  native  traditions  and 
produced  a  bold  spirit  and  innovative  approach 
which  has  had  tremendous  impact  on  art 
throughout  the  world. 

Actions  and  counteractions  have  traditionally 
been  the  nucleus  of  art  movements.  'Through 
this  thirty-year  period  in  the  United  States,  there 
have  been  two  main  periods  of  change.  The  first 
is  marked  by  the  Abstract  Expressionists'  rejec- 
tion of  patriotic,  regional  polemics  and  socially 
conscious  propaganda.  Rejecting  rigid  geometric 
abstraction  as  well,  they  took  up  an  abstraction 
that  expressed  content  through  the  actual 
painting  process.  The  other  main  shift  has  been 
effec  ted  by  the  artists  of  the  'sixties  and  'seventies 
who  arc  not  interested  in  physical  or  emotional 
motivation,  but  are  concerned  with  the  primary 
reality  of  their  materials,  such  as  the  stained  can- 
vas, the  surface,  cither  sprayed  or  encrusted,  and 
the  fabricated  metal  object.'  Ms.  Legg  concludes 
that  obviously  there  are  currents  operating  at 
present  which  may  either  revert  to  past  doctrines 
or  create  new  ones. 

6.  Larry  Rivers. 

The  Last  Civil  War  \reteran,  1959. 

The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York. 


was  shown.  In  addition  the  exhibition  included 
outstanding  Buddhist  sculpture,  superb  tea 
ceremony  utensils,  and  fine  lacquer  and  metal- 
work. 

The  Burkes  began  to  collect  Japanese  art  as 
recently  as  1963,  and  in  the  twelve  years  since 
they  have  assembled  an  extraordinary  and  very 
personal  collection.  Their  first  acquisition  was  a 
group  of  colourful  and  relatively  late  Ukiyo-e 
paintings  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
centuries.  The  Burkes  then  worked  their  way 
back  to  refined  and  often  esoteric  objects  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  and  finally 
forward  again  to  the  personal  idiom  of  Nanga 
school  painting.  For  the  past  few  years  this  exhi- 
bition and  its  catalogue  were  one  of  the  Burkes' 
major  enthusiasms  as  collectors.  Jackson  Burke 
died  in  May  1975  and  the  Metropolitan  exhibi- 
tion was  dedicated  to  his  memory. 

The  exhibition  was  co-ordinated  by  Julia 
Meech-Pekarik,  Assistant  Curator  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Far  Eastern  Art  and  the  installation 
designed  by  Jeffrey  Serwatien,  Staff  Designer.  A 
scholarly  catalogue  has  been  published  to  accom- 
pany the  exhibition.  Called  by  the  same  title  as 
the  exhibition,  it  was  written  by  Niyeko  Murase, 
Associate  Professor  of  Art  History  and  Archaeo- 
logy at  Columbia  University.  It  contains  three 
hundred  and  sixty-four  pages,  two  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  monochrome  and  sixteen  colour 
illustrations  and  it  is  a  great  joy  to  look  at  it. 

JAMES  WYETH  EXHIBITION 
James  (Jamie)  Wyeth,  one  of  America's  best- 
known  young  artists,  had  his  first  major  museum 
exhibition  through  mid-January  at  the  Joslyn 
Museum  in  Omaha,  Nebraska.  It  was  also  the 
first  significant  showing  in  the  Midwest  of  the 
works  of  this  twenty-nine-year-old  artist  who 
inherits  a  lengthy  artistic  family  tradition  from 
his  father,  Andrew  Wyeth,  and  his  grandfather, 
N.  C.  Wyeth. 

Wyeth  has  been  called  'a  genuine  master  of  the 
portrait',  which  is  indeed  the  case  whether  he  is 
painting  people,  animals  or  objects.  In  each 
instance  he  tries  to  delve  beneath  the  surface,  to 
express  something  far  greater  than  a  surface  like- 
ness, and  to  reveal  the  essence  of  the  subject. 
Animals  as  well  are  the  subjects  of  Wyeth  por- 
traits, and  each  reveals  a  distinct  personality.  Of 
the  painting  Pig,  Wyeth  remarks,  'That's  not  a 
happy  pig  I  painted.  Pigs  are  very  moody 
animals,  they  have  great  depressions.  In  fact,  a 
man  who  raises  pigs  told  me  to  put  a  radio  near 
the  animal  with  some  soft  music,  and  the  pig 
just  stood  there,  kind  of  swaying'.  Even  inani- 
mate objects  take  on  a  greater  dimension  in  a 
Wyeth  painting.  A  large  rock  on  the  shore, 
cracked  and  lined  like  a  map  is  highlighted  in 
Gull  Rock  as  is  light  reflecting  oft"  a  bale  of  hay  in 
Bale.  Brought  to  the  foreground  and  made  larger 
than  life,  these  more  commonplace  objects 
achieve  a  special  monumentality  of  their  own. 

Born  in  Chadds  Ford,  Pennysylvania  on  6  July 
1946,  Jamie  Wyeth  had  his  highly  successful 
debut  exhibition  in  New  York  when  he  was 
twenty  years  old.  His  second  gallery  showing 
was  at  the  Coe  Kerr  Gallery  in  New  York  during 
the  fall  of  1975. 

During  the  summer,  Jamie  spends  his  time 
painting  at  his  cottage  on  Monhegan  Island  in 
Maine.  For  most  of  the  year,  however,  he  lives 
on  his  farm  in  Wilmington,  Delaware  where  the 
animals  provide  subject  matter  for  many  of  his 
paintings. 
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Athens 

The  museum  at  Athens  is  presently  holding  an 
exhibition  devoted  to  contemporary  French  art 
from  i960  to  1975  which  will  then  tour,  for  a 
year  and  a  half,  the  Mediterranean  from  Turkey 
to  Morocco  including  Egypt,  Tunis  and  Algeria. 
It  consists  of  seventy  works  illustrating  the  latest 
artistic  movements:  neo-realism,  conceptual  art, 
kinetic  art  etc.  represented  among  others  by 
Annan,  Yves  Klein,  Le  Pare,  Vasarely,  Soto, 
Hanta'i  and  Cruz-Diez. 

Cologne 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  LOVIS  CORINTH 
The  painter  Lovis  Corinth  who  died  half  a 
century  ago  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  has  left  a 
very  special  mark  on  German  Impressionism.  Up 
to  191 1  his  scenes  of  mythology  and  his  nudes 
illustrate  a  naturalistic  sensuality  executed  in  vio- 
lent heavy  brushwork.  Then,  after  an  apoplectic 
stroke,  his  manner  was  radically  modified:  his 
large  landscapes  and  pathetic  self-portraits  demon- 
strate his  individual  and  touching  appreciation  of 
nature  transcribed  in  bold  vigorous  movement 
with  a  subtle  blend  of  luminous  colours.  The  en- 
gravings, watercolours  and  canvases  on  view 
until  21  March  at  the  Kunsthalle  demonstrate 
admirably  the  profundity  of  this  strange 
personality. 


Paris 

SOME  UNPUBLISHED  JONGKINDS  | 
To  coincide  with  the  arrival  in  the  bookshops  «| 
the  catalogue  of  'L'Oeuvre  de  Jongkind  (1810I 
1892)'  by  Victorine  Hefting,  the  Galerie  Schrrfj 
(396  rue  Saint-Honore,  Paris  ier)  is  sb*>wiri| 
until  10  March  sixty7  canvases  and  watercoloufl 
by  this  Dutchman  who  lived  in  Paris.  His  lig| 
touch,  instantaneous  vision  and  ability  to  suggej 
a  landscape  or  form  without  denning  exafl 
details  places  him  alongside  Boudin  as  one  of  tnj 
immediate  precursors  of  Impressionism. 

Cologne  and  Stuttgart 

TWO  IMPORTANT  BEQUESTS 
The  city  of  Cologne  has  just  received  the  colle<iJ 
tions  of  an  industrialist  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  i\l 
Peter  Ludwig,  who  was  not  deflected  by  his  prl 
occupation  with  chocolate  manufacture  from  hi 
mission  as  a  doctor  in  the  History  of  Art.  Thfl 
important  collection  has  been  shared  by  thrfl 
museums:  the  Schniitgen-Museum  has  acquira 
the  ivories  and  enamels  of  the  Middle  Ages,  tl 
Rautenstrauch-Joest  Museum  is  housing  the  prfl 
Colombian  art  while  the  Wallraf-Richardy 
Museum  has  six  hundred  and  fifty  drawings  ai| 
sculptures,  engravings  and  objects  which  confl 
prise  a  general  summary  of  contemporary  al 
from  Picasso  to  American  Pop  Art.  The  museum 
is  also  planning,  in  the  next  stage  of  its  recoil 
struction,  a  special  wing  to  be  devoted  fl 
twentieth-century  plastic  art.  The  same  benl 
factor  has  left  to  the  town  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  tH 
three  hundred  works  of  modern  art  at  present  d 
exhibition  at  the  Neue-Galerie. 

Stuttgart,  too,  has  just  been  given  twenty-fiJ 
Italian  paintings  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteen! 
centuries,  most  of  them  of  the  Florentine  aril 
Siamese  schools  (Gaddi,  Lorenzo  Monaoli 
Bonaventura  and  Andrea  di  Bartolo  among! 
others).  The  State  Gallery  has,  therefore,  aftij 
Munich,  Berlin  and  Gottingen  the  richest  col 
lection  in  Germany  of  Italian  paintings  on  |; 
background  of  gold. 

Bordeaux 

LOCAL  CERAMICS 

Bordeaux  china,  inspired  by  English  ceramics, 
not  well  known  to  any  but  specialists.  Aft< 
working  at  Sevres  and  Creil,  Boudon  dc  Sain! 
Amans  constructed  a  kiln  at  Bordeaux  in  183 
and  created  restrained  elegant  pieces  with  decor; 
tion  in  relief  using  ancient  subjects.  In  183. 
David  Johnston  opened  a  new  factory  to  producj 
ceramics  with  moulded  ornamentation  as  j 
Staffordshire  ware  and  later  with  impressed  dect 
ration.  Business  did  not  flourish  until  Julf 
Vieillard  succeeded  him  in  1845  and  restored  il 
fortunes.  For  fifty  years  the  factory  produced,  ii 
addition  to  china,  hard  porcelains  enriched  wit! 
enamel.  The  exhibition  at  the  Musee  des  Ar 
Decoratifs  (39  rue  Bourfard;  until  20  Marcl 
shows  a  selection  of  this  prolific  output  whit 
partly  follows  the  classical  tradition  and  parti 
the  fashion  of  the  times  for  decoration  inspire 
by  Persia  and  Japan. 


1.  Lovis  Corinth. 

Self  Portrait.  Muscc  dc  Cologne. 


Marseilles 

\NTIQUITIES  FROM  CYPRUS 
3espitc  numerous  invasions  Cyprus  has  been  the 
:ource  of  a  very  original  culture  which  is  not 
easily  classified  or  recognisable  and  is  very  little 
cnown.  The  Musee  Archeologique  of  Marseilles, 
occupying  a  fine  eighteenth-century  mansion, 
:he  Chateau  Borely,  has  on  view  until  15  April 
me  hundred  and  seventy-eight  items  which 
recall  the  everyday  life  of  Cyprus  in  ancient 
:imes  from  the  eighth  to  the  sixth  century  bc. 
Taken  from  the  reserve  collections  of  the  Louvre 
ire  jewels,  costumes,  ivories,  implements,  toys 
ind  in  particular  terracotta  figurines  which  bring 
:o  life  a  very  special  era  in  the  history  of  Mediter- 
ranean civilisations. 


2.  JONGKIND. 

View  of  Cote  Saint-Andre,  1878. 
Galerie  Schmit,  Paris. 

Left. 

3.  Plate,  faience,  Bordeaux, 
nineteenth  century. 

Mnsee  des  Arts  Decoratifs,  Bordeaux. 


Below. 

4.  Terracotta  head,  Cyprus,  sixteenth  century. 


ANAMORPHOSES 
IN  AMSTERDAM  AND  PARIS 
Unique  is  certainly  the  word  for  the  exhibition  of 
Anamorphoses  held  at  the  Rijksmuseum  in 
Amsterdam  and  to  be  seen  at  the  Musee  des  Arts 
Decoratifs  in  Paris  from  27  February  to  9  May 
1976.  Anamorphoses  are  works  of  art  which  are 
distorted  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can  only  be 
viewed  properly  from  one  place  or  angle,  an 
unusual  point  of  view  or  angle.  In  other  instances 
they  can  only  be  seen  in  focus  with  the  aid  of  an 
'accessory',  such  as  a  cylindrical,  cone-  or 
pyramid-shaped  mirror.  They  were  first  con- 
structed and  developed  as  a  special  art  form  by 
Renaissance  artists,  really  a  'by-product'  of  their 
experiments  in  search  of  the  central  perspective. 
Their  research  revealed  that  the  perfect  optical 
illusion  is  only  possible  from  one  specific  point  of 
view.  An  exhibition  of  these  freaks,  mathe- 
matically incredibly  clever  but  (in  my  opinion) 
no  longer  works  of  art,  can  be  considered  as  a 
kind  of  game  or  joke,  a  fascinating  experience,  or 
a  very  exceptional  'chamber  of  horrors',  pre- 
sented most  beautifully  and  intelligently  by  a 
group  of  young  Dutchmen  with  the  aid  of  the 
latest  technical  and  scientific  equipment.  They 
were  first  inspired  by  Jurgis  Baltrusaitis'  work  on 
anamorphoses,  'Anamorphoses  ou  magie  artifi- 
cielle  des  eifets  merveilleux'  (Olivier  Perrin, 
Paris,  1955  ;  2nd  edition  1969).  Many  museums  in 
as  many  countries  lent  world-famous  specimens, 
among  them  the  portrait  of  Edward  VI  (1546) 
lent  by  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London. 

E.S. 
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Glass:  its  Makers  and  its  Public 

By  Ada  Polak 

224  pages,  102  illustrations 

London:  weidenfeld  and  nicolson 

£7 -SO 

Two  books  rather  than  one  seem  promised  by 
Mrs.  Polak's  title;  in  the  event,  she  proves  to  have 
concentrated  on  the  Makers,  leaving  much  still  to 
be  said  about  the  Public  of  glass,  that  is  to  say  its 
users.  Yet  her  readers  need  not  complain,  for 
what  she  does  give  them  is  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  resumes  ever  published  of  the  history  of 
glass-production  in  Europe  and  North  America 
from  the  Dark  Ages  to  1870.  It  is  a  book  that  can 
be  recommended  as  likely  to  engage  the  interest 
of  the  complete  novice,  but  equally  it  is  a  book 
that  scholars  will  ignore  at  their  peril. 

In  a  skilfully  planned  sequence  of  chapters, 
Mrs.  Polak  explains  about  such  matters  as  the 
materials  and  equipment  of  the  glassmakers  and 
how  these  last  were  trained  and  organised;  about 
forest  glassmaking  in  different  parts  of  Europe ; 
about  Venice  (or  rather  Murano)  and  the  spread 
thence  of  styles  and  techniques  to  the  North; 
about  the  seventeenth-century  search,  in  which 
princes  and  merchants  collaborated  with  men  of 
science,  for  new  and  more  crystal-like  types  of 
glass;  about  windows  and  looking-glasses  and  the 
changing  technology  that  supplied  them. 
Chandeliers,  bottles,  the  Industrial  Revolution, 
the  contributions  of  Bohemia,  England  and 
America  -  all  are  passed  in  review.  It  is  no  mean 
feat  to  have  crammed  all  this  and  more  into  so 
comparatively  short  a  book  without  on  the  one 
hand  getting  lost  in  a  thicket  of  detail,  or  on  the 
other  hand  falling  for  glib  and  unsupported 
generalisations. 

Although  Mrs.  Polak  has  written  for  what 
deserves  to  be  a  wide  readership  and  does  not 
allow  her  scholarship  to  obtrude,  her  learning  is 
none  the  less  formidable.  She  is  very  discriminat- 
ing about  the  sources  to  which  she  has  turned  for 
information,  and  has  not,  like  more  shallowly 
grounded  writers,  confined  her  bibliography  to 
books,  ignoring  articles.  The  more  scholarly  users 
of  her  book  will  from  time  to  time  regret  that  she 
has  not  cited  her  references  for  individual 
statements  and  quotations  rather  than  just 
indicating  at  the  close  of  each  chapter  the  princi- 
pal works  consulted,  but  with  a  little  extra 
scratching  the  evidence  can  eventually  be  found. 

Too  often  general  books  devote  over-much 
space  to  the  products  of  the  country  in  which 
they  are  written.  A  Norwegian  by  birth,  Ada 
Polak  is  able  to  see  the  British  achievement  in  a 
broad  European  context,  while  if  the  Scandina- 
vians receive  rather  more  attention  than  they 
usually  do  in  English  books,  they  are  not  undeserv- 
ing. It  may  be  that  Mrs.  Polak  is  slightly  more  at 
home  in  Northern  and  central  Europe  than  in 
Spain  or  Italy:  this  reviewer  felt  momentary 
unease  at  seeing  Tuscany  bracketed  on  page  49 
with  Cuenca  as  'remote  inland  forest  areas'  dur- 
ing the  late  Middle  Ages  or  early  Renaissance. 
Incidentally,  it  is  odd,  if  true,  that  the  glassmakers 
of  Tuscany  began  to  move  from  the  hills  into  the 
city  of  Florence  at  exactly  the  time  when  the 
maiolica  potters  (recently  chronicled  by  Galeazzo 
Cora)  were  moving  the  other  way.  One  wonders, 
too,  whether  Mrs.  Polak  would  not  have  wanted 
to  comment  on  the  claims  of  Bernard  Pcrrot  to 
priority  in  casting  glass  reliefs  had  she,  like  the 
present  reviewer,  been  writing  while  the  bronze 
relief  presented  by  Donatello  to  his  doctor  was  in 


the  news;  whether  or  not  glass  could  in  fact  hav; 
been  cast  from  the  reverse  side  of  Donatello, 
relief,  in  1456  Dr.  Chellini  believed  it  coulctf 
Another  small  point  over  which  one  might  tak: 
issue  with  Mrs.  Polak  is  her  statement  on  page  13; 
that  the  earliest  menrion  of  sash  windows  occuijj 
in  the  accounts  for  Windsor  Castle  in  1686^1688, 
Readers  of  John  Cornforth's  'Caroline'  in  thj 
Country  Life  series,  'English  Country  Houses',  01 
of  Marcus  Binney's  article  on  Harrington  i:ii 
Country  Life  itself  for  4  July  1975  and  of  thj 
ensuing  correspondence,  will  know  that  sasll 
windows  were  being  installed  as  early  as  1673  a  i 
more  than  one  country  house  in  the  British  Isles. 

With  publishers'  costs  rising  there  are  fewel 
illustrations  (and  all  in  monochrome)  than  ther: 
might  have  been  in  a  book  of  this  kind  a  year  o| 
two  ago,  but  what  there  are  have  been  chose: 
with  such  skill  and  taste  that  they  speak  to  onl 
better  than  the  massed  illustrations  flaunted  by  thj 
heavy  coffee-table  books  of  the  last  decadq 
Printed  in  the  text,  moreover,  these  illustrationli 
have  a  way  of  appearing  exactly  on  cue,  like 
skilled  lecturer's  slides.  It  is  hard  to  recommen] 
this  book  too  highly. 

J.  V.  G.  MalleI 


The  Genius  of  the  Place 

The  English  Landscape  Garden,  1620-1820 
Edited  by  John  Dixon  Hunt  and  Peter  Willis 
390  pages,  illustrations 
London:  Paul  Elek 
£12.50 

This  is  a  very  learned  book,  consisting  of  a  fairlil 
short  introductory  essay,  impeccably  docul 
mented,  followed  by  over  three  hundred  pages  o? 
quotations  from,  in  all,  fifty-nine  writers  (includ1 
ing  three  whose  names  are  unknown),  ranginj 
from  Francis  Bacon  and  Sir  Henry  Wotton  t« 
Jane  Austen  and  Thomas  Love  Peacock.  On  eacl| 
author  there  is  a  short  introductory  note.  Thj; 
hundred  illustrations  are  also,  appropriately 
enough,  all  reproductions  of  paintings,  prints  o) 
drawings,  very  well  chosen.  So  this  book  is  i 
compendium,  assembled,  as  the  bibliography  also 
bears  witness,  from  all  the  right  sources:  a  useful 
companion,  in  fact,  to  more  continuously  readl 
able  accounts  of  our  formal  and  landscape  garj 
dens.  Several  of  the  extracts  are  drawn  from  un| 
printed  manuscripts  which,  because  of  thei:| 
inaccessibility,  are  specially  valuable.  Particulai 
mention  should  be  made  of  a  letter  dated  ii 
February  171 3  from  one  Samuel  Molyneux,  novlj 
in  the  Records  Office  at  Southampton,  describing 
the  grounds  at  Petersham  Lodge,  Surrey) 
'possibly  the  earliest  account  of  an  actual  Englislf: 
landscape  garden'. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  English  gardens! 
inspired  primarily  by  the  example  of  France; 
were  growing  larger,  but  we  still  had  nothing 
much  of  our  own  to  offer.  Indeed,  we  may  everji 
have  been  inhibited  by  a  kind  of  old-maidishness 
'Pooles  marre  all',  wrote  Bacon,  'and  make  the 
Garden  unwholesome,  and  full  of  Flies,  anc| 
Frogs'.  If  we  look  through  the  engravings  o| 
people  like  Knyff  and  Kip,  both  working  arouncjj 
1700,  and  even  allowing  for  the  fact  that  somtji 
parts  remained  unfulfilled  projects,  we  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  by  the  scale  and  extent  of  then 
English  formal  gardens  contemporary  witri 
Versailles.  In  the  Georgian  period  all  were  swept! 
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I  way:   not   a    single   one   remains.  Dreadful 
I  mdalisni?  1  wonder.  Those  formal  gardens  look 
lery  stiff  and  must  often  have  been  rather  boring. 
I  ian  it  not  be  that  the  billowing  lawns  and  orna- 
j  icntal  waters  of  the  landscape  school  arc  in  tact 
lore  satisfying,  especially  in  relation  to  the  great 
I  ouse?  The  question  is  debatable.  For  me  com- 
B  romise  is  usually  the  best  answer:  formality 
;  osc  to  the  house,  and  landscaping  beyond,  as  we 
I  *  today  at  Blenheim  or  Easton  Ncston. 
1  Considerably  more  than  half  this  book  is 
.  voted  to  the  eighteenth  century,  and  this  is  as  it 
lould  be.  For  landscape  gardening,  as  these 
'  ithors  rightly  observe,  is  'the  one  art  that 
I  ngland  contributed  to  Europe  since  the  Rcnais- 
I  jice';  and  it  was  a  Georgian  creation.  Indeed, 
:  le  amount  of  time  and  thought  which  the 
ghteenth-century   'upper   crust'    devoted  to 
lrdcns,  laid  out  at  a  high,  sometimes  ruinous, 
.  »st,  is  really  remarkable.  Now  and  again  spon- 
|  neous  instincts  triumphed:  Addison  admitted 
ild  flowers  into  his  garden  if  he  liked  them,  and 
ted  blackbirds  above  cherries:  'I  very  frankly 
|  ,ve  them  Fruit  for  their  Songs'.  But  Addison 
i  as  unusually  open-minded:  'I  think',  he  said, 
here  are  as  many  kinds  of  Gardening  as  of 
i  aetry:  Your  Makers  of  Parterres  and  Flower 
ardens  are  Epigrammatists  and  Sonneteers  in 
lis  Art;  Contrivers  of  Bowers  and  Grotto's, 
'  reillages  and  Cascades,  are  Romance  Writers'. 

lost  of  the  people  quoted  in  this  book  were 
!  tore  doctrinaire. 
The  extent  to  which  our  eighteenth-century 
lrdeners  evolved  their  ideas  of  what  a  garden 
!  tould  be  from  non-gardening  sources  is  con- 
nually  in  evidence.  The  debt  to  both  literature 
:  id  painting  is  well  known.  But  these  were  not 
L  Surprising  as  at  first  it  may  seem,  political  and 
loral  concepts  also  made  their  contribution.  By 
ie  1720s  it  was  felt  very  strongly,  especially  in 
/hig  circles,  that  the  formal  garden  carried 
ithoritarian  implications.  Versailles,  in  particu- 
r,  was  identified  with  autocracy  and  with 
ssolute  rule  -  the  absolutism,  moreover,  of 
atholics  and  foreigners.  This  was  distasteful  to 
beral  minds  in  England;  as  early  as  1709  the 
lird  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  philosopher  and 
:sthetician,  was  writing  (in  The  Moralists,  cited 
ere)  of  'the  formal  Mockery  of  Princely  Gar- 
ens'.  So  the  landscape  garden  was  thought  of  as 
ie  garden  of  liberalism.  Serpentine  paths  were 
ssociated  with  freedom.  If  you  desisted  from 
lipping  trees,  that  was  an  indication  that  you 
rould  also  refrain  from  clipping  -  that  is,  from 
ensoring  -  ideas.  Liberal-minded  Frenchmen 
tiought  so  too,  notably  Montesquieu  and 
kousseau,  both  of  whom  lauded  our  landscape 
.ardens. 

The  moral  implications  of  the  landscape  garden 
ested  on  the  identification  of  natural  beauty  with 
ruth,  an  idea  which  has  always  been  popular  in 
his  country.  And  here  again  it  was  the  example 
>f  France  which  pointed  the  finger  of  warning. 
x>uis  xrv,  who  had  ruined  his  country  by  his 
extravagance  and  finally  by  waging,  and  losing,  a 
vicked  war,  had  passed  much  of  his  life  amid  the 
unnatural'  gardens  of  Le  Notre.  So  the  geo- 
netrical  lay-out  must,  ipso  facto,  be  wrong. 

The  gardener  who  was  less  theory-bound  than 
iny  of  the  others  was  the  central  figure  in  the 
andscape  story:  Capability  Brown.  Fhs  style 
was  undeniably  smooth  -  too  smooth  for  some 
:astes :  near  the  end  of  the  century  Payne  Knight 
md  Uvedale  Price  were  not  the  only  ones  who 
found  his  gardens  dull  -  and  colour  played  little 


part  in  his  conceptions,  for  he  was  not  much 
interested  in  flowers  nor  in  flowering  shrubs  (of 
which  few  were  yet  procurable  in  England).  He 
also  relied  far  less  on  ornamental  buildings  - 
often  loaded  with  literary  associations,  and  even 
quotations  -  than  his  contemporaries.  But, 
principally  with  trees  and  water,  he  did  more  to 
remould  our  landscape  than  probably  anyone 
eke  w  ho  ever  lived.  It  was  lucky  tor  him  that  so 
much  of  the  English  countryside  is  gently  undu- 
lating, for  this  is  the  kind  of  country  in  which  he 
was  at  his  best.  In  such  conditions  he  could  dam 
streams  and  create  those  serpentine  lakes  with 
gently  sloping  banks  which  are  so  gracious  and  so 
free  from  affectation  that  later  generations  have 
sometimes  mistaken  them  for  Nature  herself.  He 
was  also  responsible  for  the  planting  of  millions 
of  trees  of  many  varieties,  mostly  hardwoods. 
We  still  owe  Brown  an  immeasurable  debt. 
But,  although  many  times  referred  to,  he  is  not 
one  of  the  authors  quoted;  he  was  too  busy,  and 
perhaps  also  too  'untutor'd',  to  engage  in  what 
our  authors  term  'the  subtleties  of  these  aesthetic 
debates'. 

This  excellent  book  ends  with  a  bang:  the 
satire  on  the  landscape  gardeners  in  Peacock's 
Headlong  Hall.  In  a  later  chapter,  not  'theoretical' 
enough  to  be  included  here,  the  description  of 
the  blowing  up  of  a  'rugged  and  broken  ascent' 
in  order  to  convert  it  into  'a  beautiful  slope'  and 
the  consequential  precipitation  of  one  of  Squire 
Headlong's  guests  into  the  lake,  is  for  me  perhaps 
the  most  hilarious  incident  in  English  literature, 
and  one  of  the  best  written. 

In  an  extract  from  Richard  Pococke, 
Shenstone's  property,  The  Leasowes,  is  rightly 
located  as  being  a  mile  from  Halesowen.  It  is 
therefore  all  the  more  surprising  that  authors  as 
careful  as  these  should,  three  times  over,  place  it 
in  Shropshire.  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  1786,  would 
seem  to  have  been  under  the  same  delusion. 

Alec  Clifton-Taylor 


Picasso's  Ceramics 

By  Georges  Ramie 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Kenneth  Lyons 
292  pages,  759  illustrations 
London:  secker  and  warburg 
£18.00 

Georges  Ramie  was,  in  his  owrn  wrords,  'Picasso's 
fellow-labourer  and  witness'  from  1946  when  the 
painter  first  visited  the  Madoura  pottery  at 
Vallauris,  until  his  death  in  1973.  He  is,  therefore, 
supremely  qualified  to  write  about  Picasso's 
ceramic  oeuvre.  Unfortunately,  the  text  he 
presents  could  have  been  written  by  any  journa- 
list. Possibly  there  is  lost  in  translation  an  intimacy 
which  might  compensate  for  many  thousand 
words  of  meretricious  effusion.  Reading  this  book 
is  like  picking  one's  path  across  a  slough  of  ful- 
some adulation,  searching  for  a  patch  of  harder 
terrain  in  the  form  of  a  fact  or  a  date.  We  have 
come  to  understand  that  most  French  writing  on 
the  arts  requires  galoshes,  but  the  reader  of  this 
book  is  ill-equipped  with  waders. 

Picasso's  ceramics,  in  common  with  much  of 
his  graphic  art  of  the  post-Second  World  War 
period,  give  one  the  feeling  of  an  old  man's  self- 
indulgence.  The  imagery  of  fauns,  centaurs, 
cavaliers,  the  bull-fight  and  an  extensive  bestiary 


1  is  personal;  besides  that,  the  scrupulous  dating  of 
almost  every  work  also  suggests  a  private  diary. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  the  record  of  a  visual  intellect 
of  extraordinary  stature,  and  it  is  written  in  the 
hand  oi  .1  technician  w  hose  skill  is  akin  to  magic. 
Admirable,  too,  is  the  industry  of  a  man  who  was 
sixty-five  before  he  turned  to  ceramics  at  all. 
Having  visited  Ramie's  workshop  in  1946,  when 
he  settled  in  the  south  of  France  Picasso  spent 
many  hours  working  at  the  pottery. 

The  pottery  produced  in  the  kilns  along  the 
Riviera  has  never  been  particularly  distinguished. 
It  is  mostly  a  rather  coarse  earthenware  painted  in 
oxides  sometimes  over  a  tin  glaze.  As  in  Spain  and 
northern  Italy,  the  maiolica  tradition  has  per- 
sisted. The  industry  supplies  utensils  to  the  local 
market  on  an  ever-diminishing  scale,  and  the  bulk 
of  its  output  is  bought  by  tourists  who  forget 
that  the  weakly  coloured  glazes  will  look  sadly 
drab  any  further  north  than  Lyons.  It  is  an 
ancient  provincial  craft  to  which  Picasso  has 
added  a  visual  sophistication,  while  retaining 
through  his  iconography  a  strong  sense  of  the 
locality. 

But  Ramie  claims  much  more  for  the  master's 
ceramics.  In  language  which  may  seem  incredible, 
to  which  the  well-shod  reader  has  become  accus- 
tomed by  page  232,  he  asserts  that  for  a  time  the 
Madoura  pottery  led  the  world:  'This  prodi- 
gality of  conceptualising  was  turned  to  good 
account  for  a  great  many  trials  of  technique 
which  really  went  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
conceivable,  with  astonishing  and  infinitely 
diversified  inventions  which  for  a  time  left  the 
greatest  theorists  of  contemporary  ceramics 
astounded'.  Ramie  then  gives  some  examples  of 
these  so-called  advances  which  are  difficult  to 
comprehend  in  the  translator's  lay  jargon,  but 
which  include  wax-resist  painting,  a  technique 
not  unknown  to  studio-potters  in  Europe  at  least 
since  Bernard  Leach's  arrival  at  St.  Ives  in  1920, 
and  a  commonplace  to  Oriental  ceramists  for 
several  centuries. 

But  if  Ramie  is  misleading  on  page  232,  he  is 
simply  mendacious  on  page  1 54.  Before  Picasso's 
work  at  Vallauris,  he  writes,  'Ceramics  had 
always  been  considered  a  minor  art,  an  art 
reserved  for  a  few  effete  initiates,  finicking 
aesthetes  drooping  over  the  glories  of  a  past 
definitively  completed.  To  tell  the  truth,  nobody 
paid  it  any  attention'.  Pace  Decoeur,  Chaplet, 
Leach,  Murray,  pace  Gauguin,  Dufy,  Vlaminck, 
Miro,  pace  Curtiss,  Eumorfopoulos. 

Ramie  explains  that,  as  soon  as  collectors  and 
museum  keepers  began  to  descend  on  Vallauris 
and  carry  off  examples  of  Picasso's  ceramics,  it 
was  suggested  that  a  detailed  photographic 
record  should  be  kept  of  all  the  different  models 
produced.  But  at  that  time  Picasso  was  opposed 
to  the  idea ;  only  much  later,  not  long  before  the 
artist's  death,  did  Ramie  secure  his  co-operation 
in  the  work  under  review.  The  book  has  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  illustrations  (three 
hundred  and  forty  in  colour)  and,  while  not  pur- 
porting to  be  a  catalogue  raisonnee,  must  be  the 
most  comprehensive  illustrative  record  of 
Picasso's  ceramics  that  will  appear  in  the  forsee- 
able  future  (although  British  readers  may  be  a 
little  sceptical  when  they  look  in  vain  for  any 
mention  of  the  very  good  vase  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  collections).  The  book  also 
distinguishes  between  unique  pieces,  editions  and 
authorised  copies  in  series,  which  is  an  invaluable 
aid  to  the  collector. 

Malcolm  Haslam 
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The  Gothic  Revival  1 745-1 845 

By  James  Macaulay 

451  pages,  194  illustrations 

Glasgow:  blackie 

£20.00 

Mr.  Macaulay  commences  his  book  by  stating 
that  'Considering  the  extent  of  the  Gothic 
Revival  both  in  terms  of  length  of  time  and  the 
number  of  buildings  executed,  it  is  a  surprising 
fact  that  in  a  hundred  years  there  have  been  only 
two  major  books  devoted  to  the  subject  .  .  .'. 
These  we  are  told  are  Kenneth  Clark's  'The 
Gothic  Revival',  1928,  and  Charles  Eastlake's  'A 
History  of  The  Gothic  Revival'  of  1872.  Mr. 
Macaulay  is  certainly  correct  in  his  statement 
when  it  is  taken  in  the  context  of  his  book's 
terminus  ad  quern  of  1845.  There  have  been  several 
recent  scholarly  books  which  have  dealt  with  the 
Gothic  Revival  after  the  1840s.  Two  of  the  best 
have  been  Georg  Germann's  'The  Gothic  Revival 
in  Europe  and  Britain,  Sources,  Influences  and 
Ideas'  1972,  and  Stephan  Munthesius's  'The  High 
Victorian  Movement  in  Architecture  1850- 
1870',  1972.  It  is  true  that  though  a  number  of 
important  articles  have  appeared  recently  no 
scholarly  book  on  the  Georgian  Gothic  Revival 
has  appeared.  The  1970  reprint  of 'Eastlake'  with 
Dr.  Mordaunt  Crook's  scholarly  introduction  on 
the  eighteenth  century  is  still  the  most  generally 
useful  book  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Macaulay 's  book  might  be  thought  from 
the  title  to  be  intended  to  fill  this  gap,  but  he  tells 
us  in  his  preface:  'The  present  study,  however,  by 
examining  two  regions,  Scotland  and  the  North 
of  England  enables  them  to  be  compared  and 
contrasted.  More  importantly  perhaps  they  can 
be  set  against  the  national  movement'.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  these  geographical  limits  are  not 
indicated  in  the  title.  Mr.  Macaulay  was,  how- 
ever, very  sensible  I  think  to  select  for  careful 
study  and  analysis  a  region  which  was  not  only 
geographically  distinct  but,  for  reasons  which 
this  book  makes  clear,  particularly  rich  in  Gothic 
Revival  buildings.  These  buildings  arc  very  fully 
listed  in  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  useful 
sections  of  the  book.  This  consists  of  four 
appendicies  which  are  chronological  lists  of 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  gothic  revival  buildings 
in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England.  Over 
seven  hundred  buildings  and  their  architects  are 
listed  for  the  period  1745-1845.  It  will  therefore 
be  seen  that  these  provide  ample  material  for  a 
book;  had  Mr.  Macaulay  set  out  to  list  with  the 
same  exemplary  thoroughness  the  rest  of  Great 
Britain  also  the  list  would  have  been  long 
indeed. 

From  its  sober  and  elegant  title  page  to  its 
comprehensive  bibliography  this  book  has  the 
appearance  of  one  of  the  scholarly  books  which 
were  once  the  ideal  of  all  serious  publishers,  but 
are  now  all  too  rarely  seen.  Messrs.  Blackie  are  to 
be  congratulated  for  printing  and  publishing  a 
book  which  is  in  the  sober,  yet  grand,  tradition  of 
British  scholarly  publishing.  Those  of  the 
English  publishers  who  now  all  too  often  dress  up 
all  texts  scholarly  and  otherwise  with  needlessly 
large  colour  plates  and  'trendy'  layout  could  well 
take  a  lesson  in  quiet  elegance  from  their  Scottish 
brethren.  The  one  hundred  and  ninety  four  black 
and  white  plates  are  clear  and  well  chosen,  colour 
plates  would  not  have  improved  the  book  in  any 
significant  way. 

Much  of  the  material  in  the  text  and  footnotes 
is  published  for  the  first  time.  A  glance  at  the 


section  of  the  bibliography  called  'List  of  Manu- 
scripts Quoted'  quickly  indicates  Mr.  Macaulay's 
sources.  He  quotes  extensively  from  several  dozen 
collections  of  manuscript  material  held  in  both 
public  repositories  and  aristocratic  muniment 
rooms.  Some  interesting  and  valuable  books  have 
of  course  been  written  on  architectural  history  by 
authors  who  have  analysed  and  discussed  in 
original  ways  material  from  published  sources 
only.  But  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  subject  so 
much  of  the  vital  raw  material  on  the  buildings 
and  their  history  survives  in  unpublished  manu- 
scripts. Anyone  who  has  attempted  in  the  dusty, 
cold,  cramped  and  ill-lit  conditions  which  so 
often  prevail  in  private  muniment  rooms  to 
decipher  and  transcribe  crabbed  and  faded  hand- 
writing will  admire  Mr.  Macaulay's  diligence.  He 
is  thus  able  to  provide  from  contemporary 
letters,  bills  and  diaries  vital  documentary 
evidence  for  the  building  history  of  many  of  the 
houses  and  churches  which  he  discusses. 

The  documents  quoted  provide  information 
not  only  concerning  architecture,  they  also  deal 
with  details  of  interior  decoration  such  as  carpets, 
tiles,  stained  glass  and  decorative  plasterwork.  It 
has,  for  instance,  been  known  that  A.  W.  N. 
Pugin's  'Art  Manufactory'  which  existed  from 
1 829-1 83 1  provided  wood  carvings  for  an 
unknown  Scottish  house.  It  was  also  known  that 
by  1 83 1  Pugin  was  acquainted  with  the  Scottish 
architec  t  James  Gillespie  Graham,  no  precise  date 
for  their  meeting  having  been  discovered.  Mr. 
Macaulay  has  discovered  documents  which 
relate  to  Murthly  Castle,  Perthshire  -  built  to 
Gillespie  Grahams  designs  from  1829  -  which  tell 
us  that  on  10  October  1829  Pugin's  firm  was  paid 
£163  12s.  for  oak  carvings.  They  also  tell  us  that 
in  August  1829  Gillespie  Graham  had  been  in 
London:  it  seems  likely  that  he  and  Pugin  met  at 
this  time.  Pugin's  name  appears  in  the  Murthly 
accounts  until  the  bankruptcy  of  his  firm  in  183 1. 
These  two  architects  appear  again  at  Taymouth 
Castle  in  1838.  Mr.  Macaulay  very  plausibly 
attributes  the  splendid  'Banner  Hall'  of  1838, 
which  he  illustrates,  to  Pugin  rather  than  to 
Graham  as  others  have  done.  It  is  good  to  see  this 
important,  but  underrated,  castle  dealt  with  at 
last.  It  is  ironic  that  Pugin  should  have  worked 
there,  because  Mr.  Macaulay  quotes  a  bill  for 
£6,000  for  the  splendid  plaster  ceilings  executed 
at  Taymouth  from  1809  on  by  the  great  London 
plasterworker  Francis  Bernasconi.  Bernasconi 
worked  in  a  number  of  important  Gothic  Revival 
houses  including  Eaton  Hall  and  Ashridge.  Pugin, 
however,  hated  the  structural  dishonesty  of  his 
'sham'  plasterwork  especially  his  fan-vaulted 
ceilings.  In  'The  True  Principles  of  Pointed  or 
Christian  Architecture'  of  1841,  Pugin  talks  with 
disgust  of  'James  Wyatt  the  destructive  .  .  . 
covering  his  walls  with  meagre  decorations  and 
Bernasconi  gothic'.  These  quotes,  I  hope, 
demonstrate  the  rich  harvest  of  material  which 
Mr.  Macaulay  has  gleaned  from  these  manuscript 
sources. 

The  whole  question  of  Adam's  'Castle  Style'  is 
very  carefully  dealt  with,  but  one  of  the  most 
interesting  aspects  of  this  discussion  is  that  which 
deals  with  his  work  at  Alnwick  Castle.  This 
Adam  work  was  largely  destroyed  during 
Anthony  Salvin's  important  restoration  of 
Alnwick  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century;  for  this 
reason  perhaps,  these  fascinating  interiors  have 
been  little  studied  in  print.  Mr.  Macaulay  pub- 
lished splendid  Adam  designs  for  freizes,  car- 
pets, fire-places  and  whole  interiors.  Adam's 


castles  have  recently  been  discussed  by  Alistaii 
Rowan,  but  Mr.  Macaulay  takes  their  analysis} 
several  stages  further.  Far  less  familiar  are  the 
Gothic  Revival  buildings  dealt  with  in  the 
chapter  'The  Scottish  Contemporaries  of  Robert 
Adam'  or  those  early  nineteenth  century  bjiild-i 
ings  in  the  same  tradition  dealt  with  elsewhere  in* 
the  book.  Early  nineteenth  century  architects,; 
such  as  Gillespie  Graham  and  William  Burn,  have 
whole  chapters  to  themselves  while  Rickman  and' 
Dobson  are  given  sections  in  the  chapter  'Casflesi 
and  Mansions  in  the  North  of  England  1805- 
1845'. 

The  discussion  of  the  early  nineteenth  century 
Scottish  houses  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  chaptei 
'Abbotsford  and  its  Precursors'.  The  architec- 
tural significance  of  Abbotsford  has  until  now 
been  largely  neglected.  Mr.  Macaulay  rightly 
draws  parallels  between  it  and  Strawberry  Hill 
and  says  'In  the  respect  that  Walpolc  was 
assisted  in  his  self  imposed  task  by  a  coterie  oi 
acquaintances,  the  emergence  of  Strawberry  Hill 
can  be  compared  with  Sir  Walter  Scotts  activities! 
also  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  advice  from  2 
circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances  with  the  result 
that  Abbotsford,  as  in  the  southern  villa  that  the 
achievement  is  more  curious  than  beautiful'.  But 
both,  as  the  homes  of  literary  men  who  enter- 
tained a  great  deal,  had  an  enormous  effect  irJ 
setting  a  fashion  for  the  domestic  use  of  the] 
Gothic  Revival  style. 

Though  Mr.  Macaulay's  book  is  largely  about} 
north  Britain,  it  includes  much  material  ofi 
relevance  to  the  Gothic  Revival  in  general  j 
Burke,  Payne  Knight,  Price,  Gilpin  and  WyattJ 
for  instance,  all  make  an  appearance.  MrJ 
Macaulay  talks  of .  .  .  the  general  neglect  of  the 
regions  in  assessing  the  history  of  architecture.  In 
is  an  attitude  that  has  been  fostered  so  far  as  thes 
Gothic  Revival  has  been  concerned  by  thel 
assumption  that  with  the  exception  of  the  way-I 
ward  Jame  Wyatt  no  major  architect  of  the  late 
eighteenth  century  was  involved  seriously  with 
gothic  architecture  .  .  .  However  once  it  ia 
realised  that  such  figures  as  Paine,  Carr  andl 
various  members  of  the  Adam  family  did  take 
gothic  architecture  seriously  then  a  radical  re-i 
assessment  of  the  place  of  the  Revival  in  the 
architectural  history  of  the  later  eighteenth 
century  becomes  necessary'. 

When  will  scholarly  'radical  re-assessment'  of] 
the  Gothic  Revival  in  eighteenth  century 
England  be  written  which  can  stand  with  Mr.l 
Macaulay's  book  on  the  northern  regions.  In] 
its  absence  it  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to] 
praise  Mr.  Macaulay's  book  and  commend  it  to] 
all  those  interested  in  the  Gothic  Revival  and  irJ 
North  Britain  and  its  architecture.  Not  only  is  it] 
scholarly  but  it  is  also  a  'good  read',  in  describing 
Pugin's  Cathedral  of  St.  Mary's  Newcastle- 
Upon-Tyne  of  1844  Mr.  Macaulay  says  'On  a 
November  afternoon  when  the  candle  light; 
loiters  wanly  on  the  gleaming  tiles  and  cut  stone 
then  St.  Mary's  does  live  as  Pugin  wished'. 

Clive  Wainwright 
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Phillips  Saleroom, 
oni  'Living  London', 
I  George  R.  Sims,  published  by 
asscll  and  Company,  1902. 

report  of  the  pictures  and  antiques  sold  in  the 
iction  rooms  has  always  occupied  some  of  the 
ick  pages  of  The  Connoisseur.  In  the  first  issue  of 
;ptember  1901,  fourteen  of  the  sixty  editorial 
lges  were  devoted  to  'In  the  Saleroom', 
ivcring  pictures,  prints,  manuscripts,  books, 
imiture,  china,  silver,  coins  and  medals.  The 
amber  of  pages  varied  -  it  was  usually  less  than 
le  original  fourteen  -  but  the  pattern  remained 
.ore  or  less  the  same  for  many  years,  even  during 
le  two  world  wars.  The  layout  changed  very 
tie  until  1954  when  the  amount  of  text  was 
:duced  and  many  more  pictures  with  short 
iptions  and  prices  were  included. 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  price  of  antiques 
ver  the  last  seventy-five  years  has  become  a 
uism.  Some  of  the  illustrations  show  objects 
>ld  recently  for  large  sums  of  money  which  have 
een  sold  in  the  same  saleroom  one  or  more 
mes  before  for  vastly  less.  Not  surprisingly, 
>me  of  the  greatest  leaps  in  prices  have  been 
lade  by  Impressionist  and  early  twentieth- 
;ntury  paintings.  In  1901  in  a  sale  in  Paris,  a 
islcy  fetched  28,000  (old)  francs  (£1,120)  and  a 
loudin,  14,000  (old)  francs;  Boudin's  Rotterdam, 
a  Meuse,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  late 
\r.  Fletcher-Jones,  was  sold  at  Christie's  for 
^25,200  last  December,  having  been  sold  in  1927 
OI  £357;  La  Seine  a  Marly  by  Pissarro  was  sold 
t  Christie's  in  July  1974  for  £75,600,  having 
:tched  £88  15s.  in  1906  and  £50,400  in  1971; 
•Jature  morte  aux  Pomtncs  by  Renoir  was  sold  at 
•otheby's  in  July  1975  for  £7,000  and  in  1949  (at 
'arke  Bernet,  New  York)  for  £546;  Utrillo's 
lue  du  Chevalier  de  la  Barre  a  Montiuarte,  also  at 
Sotheby's  last  July,  fetched  £14,000,  having 
etched  £273  in  New  York  in  1949.  Nowadays 
ine  pieces  of  Ming  and  Yuan  porcelain  fetch 
xceptional  prices:  last  December  at  Sotheby's  a 
ate  fourteenth-century  basin  decorated  in  under- 
;laze  red  was  sold  for  £125,000.  Last  July  at 
iotheby's  an  early  Ming  blue  and  white  bowl 
etched  £100,000  whereas  in  1940  it  had  been 
mly  £32;  at  the  same  sale  a  large  engraved  white 
nei  p'ing,  sold  in  1956  for  £250,  fetched  £4,400. 

However,  looking  back  through  the  pages  of 
The  Connoisseur,  there  are  some  surprises,  parti- 


cularly in  its  very  early  years.  The  September 
1901  issue  reported  that  a  portrait  of  Louisa, 
Lady  Manners  by  John  Hoppner  had  recently 
fetched  £14,050,  'a  price  quite  unprecedented  in 
any  sale  room  for  a  picture  of  the  English  school'. 
Prints  were  also  beginning  to  fetch  very  high 
prices:  'Examples  for  which  £15  or  £40  would 
have  been  considered  good  value  not  very  many 
years  ago  have  now  come  to  be  worth  many 
hundreds,  and  have  even  in  some  cases  passed  the 
tour  figure  limit';  The  Duchess  of  Rutland,  a 
mezzotint  by  Val.  Green,  first  state,  had  recently 
sold  for  i.ooo  guineas.  Some  years  later,  in  1910, 
Reynolds  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Robinson  ('Pcrdita') 
fetched  5,500  guineas;  in  1926,  however, 
Romncy's  Mrs.  Davenport  was  sold  for  £60,900, 
the  'maximum  price  for  any  picture'  sold  at 
auction.  This  was  beaten  in  1927  by  the  £77,700 
paid  for  John  Hoppner's  'Pinkie';  last  November 
Mrs.  Roger  Smith  by  Romney  fetched  £17,850. 
The  discrepancy  between  these  prices  is  even 
more  astonishing  if  one  takes  inflation  into  ac- 
count. At  the  same  time  drawings  by  Leonardo 
were  fetching  under  £1,000  and  a  sketch  by 
Claude  made  £150.  Nowadays,  even  fairly 
minor  'old  master'  paintings  can  fetch  very  high 
prices:  last  December  at  Sotheby's  a  Brazilian 
landscape  by  Frans  Post  fetched  £75,000 
($157,500).  Even  in  1935  Hoppner's  Portrait  of 
His  Wife  could  fetch  over  £12,000,  although  at 
the  same  time  Constable's  Hampstead  Heath  made 
only  £145,  the  Pusey  horn  (now  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum)  made  £1,900  and  a  Yuan 
blue  and  white  vase,  £360. 

In  1 90 1  a  pair  of  Louis  xv  commodes  were  sold 
for  £15,000  causing  'a  flutter  in  the  press',  the 
3,100  guineas  paid  for  some  Chelsea  scroll- 
shaped  vases  was  called  'a  sensational  price'  and 
the  £1,060  paid  for  a  complete  set  of  thirteen 
James  1  Apostle  spoons  was  also  thought  high.  A 
year  later,  'An  exceptionally  perfect  set  of  six 
Hepplewhite  arm-chairs  with  loose  seats  and 
wheel  pattern  oval  backs'  fetched  £32  10s. 

It  seems  that  glass  was  seldom  given  a  promin- 
ent position  in  the  saleroom  reports  of  these  early 
years.  Now,  however,  good  glass  regularly 
appears  on  the  market.  At  a  sale  at  Sotheby's  in 
London  last  December  there  were  four  partic- 
ularly interesting  pieces.  Three  failed  to  sell:  a 
magnificent  English  Royal  goblet  enamelled  by 
William  Bcilby  at  Newcastle  c.  1 766  with  the  arms 
of  the  House  of  Orange,  a  rare  Ravenscroft  tazza 
of  c.  1675-1677,  and  a  rare  glass  encrusted 
mirror  of  c.  1600,  the  borders  decorated  in 
lampwork  with  leaves  and  flowers.  A  Bohemian 
glass  beaker  made  in  Riesengebirge  c.  1690,  how- 
ever, was  sold  for  £3,100,  slightly  above  its 
estimate.  It  was  wheel-engraved  by  the  'Master 
of  the  Koula  beaker'  in  Tief-  and  Mattschitt 
with  three  royal  portraits  of  Leopold  1,  Holy 
Roman  Emperor  (1658-1705),  his  third  wife, 
Eleonora  Magdalen  of  the  Ncubcrg  line  of  the 
Palatinate,  and  their  son,  Joseph,  who  was  born 
in  1678  and  elected  King  of  the  Romans  in  1690. 
At  Sotheby's  in  New  York  in  a  sale  of  nineteenth 
and  twentieth-century  works  of  art  a  Webb 
cameo  glass  vase  inscibed  by  Thomas  and 
George  Woodall  was  sold  for  $38,500  well  above 
its  estimate.  It  is  deep  red,  overlaid  in  white  and 
cut  with  five  of  the  nine  muses.  In  the  same 
sale  there  was  some  good  Tiffany  glass,  including 
a  lamp  of  favrile  and  bronze  cherry  tree-on- 
fractured  glass,  which  realised  $32,000. 

Briony  Llewellyn 

All  currency  conversions  are  approximate. 


2.  Louis  xvi 
Tulipwood 
parquetry 
bureau  a  cylindre  by  J.  H.  Ricsener. 
Height :  1 1 1  cm. 

Christie's,  December  1975.  £3i,50o($66,L5o). 
An  almost  identical  desk  was  sold  at 
Christie's  in  1951  for  £2,048. 


3.  Jean-Baptiste  Pater. 

Le  Desir  de  Plaire, 

43-3  X  34-3  cm. 

Christie's,  November  1975. 

£52,500  ($110,250), 

a  record  price  for  the  artist. 

Sold  Christie's  1887  for  £362. 


4.  William  Blake. 

The  Third  Hour  of  the  King  of  the  Jews. 

Christie's,  June  1974. 

£14,700  ($35,280). 

Sold  Christie's  1853  for  13s.,  1904  for  £18  iSs. 
and  1949  for  £294. 
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5.  One  of  a  pair  of  Chantilly  porcelain 

and  Louis  xv  ormolu  figures  of  magots. 

Christie's,  November  1973. 

£78,750(5189,000). 

Sold  Christie's  1938  for  £861. 


6.  Ming  blue  and  white  bowl, 
Yung  Lo. 
Width:  14I  inches. 
Sotheby's,  July  1975. 
£100,000  ($220,000). 
Sold  Sotheby's  1940  for  £32. 


8.  Italian  mosaic  by  G.  Rinaldi 

depicting  the  temples  at  Paestum. 

Phillips,  March  197s. 

£11,500(526,450), 

a  record  for  a  work  of  this  kind. 

Sold  Christie's  1917  for  £23  and  at  a  north 

London  auction  in  1924  for  £14. 


9.  One  of  a  pair  of  Louis  XVI  ormolu 
and  Chinese  celadon  urns. 
Height:  41  cm. 
Christie's,  December  1975. 
£28,350(859,535). 


10.  Queen  Elizabeth  1, 

one  of  the  'Tichborne  Celebrities', 

a  set  of  twelve  silver-gilt  spoons  by 

Christopher  Wace,  1592. 

Christie's,  June  1974. 

£70,000(5168,000). 

Sold  Christie's  1858  for  £430 

and  1914  for  £2,000. 


Left. 

7.  PlETER  VAN  SLINGELAND. 

A  girl  feeding  a  parrot, 

on  panel,  signed,  15.5  X  11.5  cm. 

Sotheby's,  July  1975. 

£33,000  ($72,600),  a  record  for  the  artist. 

Sold  Sotheby's  1948  for  £2,500. 


11.  Commonwealth  two-handled  cup  and 
maker's  mark  a.f.  in  a  shaped  shield, 
London,  1653.  Height:  146  mm. 
Sotheby's  Monaco,  December  1975. 
Fr.  135,000  (£15,000). 


12.  One  of  a  pair  of  Mintons  blue-ground 

pdte-sur-pdtc  vases  decorated 

by  Marc  Louis  Solon,  possibly  1872. 

Sotheby's  Belgravia,  December  1975. 

£3,300(56,930). 

Right. 

15.  Staffordshire  salt-glaze  white  and 
brown  pew  group. 
Height:  7]  inches. 
Christie's,  December  1975. 
£13,650(528,665). 
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..  Autograph  score  of  Igor  Stravinsky's 
Oiseau  de  Feu,  191 5. 
jtheby's  Monaco,  December  1975. 
•.  97,000  (£10,778). 


1.  Bohemian  wheel-engraved  glass  beaker 
/  the  'Master  of  the  Koula  beaker', 
iesengebirge,  c .  1690.  Height:  n  cm. 
Dtheby's,  December  1975. 
j, 100  ($6,510). 


16.  Andrea  del  Sarto. 

The  Head  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist, 

black  chalk  on  paper  laid  down  on  panel, 

325  X  233  mm. 

Probably  a  study  for  the  St.  John  the  Baptist 
in  the  Pitti  Palace,  painted  c.  1 523. 
Sotheby's,  December  1975. 
-£21,000  ($44,100). 


17.  Large  bronze  dotaku,  Japanese,  Yayoi  period, 
first  century  BC-third  century  ad. 
Height:  62  cm. 

(see  The  Connoisseur,  November  197 s). 
Christie's,  December  1975. 
£35.700  ($74,970), 

a  record  price  for  a  Japanese  work  of  art. 


18.  Famille  verte  plate  with  polychrome 
decorations,  showing  a  river  scene  with  boats 
bearing  dignitaries  towards  a  palace. 
Diameter:  51  cm. 

Palais  des  Beaux-Arts,  Brussels,  December  1975. 
240,000  Belgian  Francs  (£3,000). 


19.  Webb  cameo  glass  vase,  The  Muses, 
by  Thomas  and  George  Woodall,  c.  1S8 
Height:  20.5  cm. 

Sotheby's,  New  York,  December  1975. 
$38,500  (£18,334)- 

Right. 

20.  Diamond  and  emerald  bracelet, 
mounted  in  platinum, 

by  Boucheron. 

Blache,  Geneva,  December  1975. 
210,000  Swiss  Francs  (£39,623). 
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ddation  for  the  benefit  of  those  unable  to 
ord  the  lavishly  illustrated  but  expensive 
alogue. 

These  arc  small  criticisms,  however.  Cine  hopes 
I  t  such  anomalies  will  have  been  straightened 
t  by  the  time  the  exhibition  reaches  London  - 
1  that  goes  for  the  labelling  too,  which  was 
?cn  extremely  erratic.  Londoners  may  con- 
vably  be  a  little  blase  about  'Fashion  1900- 
j9',  having  been  exposed,  unlike  Scotland,  to  a 
od  deal  of  Ai  t  I  )eco  and  similar  phenomena  in 
out  years,  but  the  quality  ot  objects  on  display, 
well  as  the  novelty  and  individuality  of  many 
them,  should  overwhelm  any  unwelcoming 
>ans.  The  exhibition  closes  on  9  May. 
The  Need  To  Draw'  was  held  at  the  Scottish 
ts  Council's  own  intimate  gallery  in  Charlotte 
uare,  travelled  to  Dundee  and  Aberdeen  and  is 
the  Glasgow  Art  Gallery  until  7  March, 
vid  Irwin  of  the  Fine  Art  Department  at 
lerdeen  University,  chose  this  presentation  of 
er  a  hundred  drawings  by  Scottish  artists  of 
•  twentieth  century,  late-Victorians,  from 
lasgow  Boys'  and  'Colourists'  to  various  living 
aonents  of  graphic  art.  The  aim  of  the  exhibi- 
n  was  to  revalue  the  importance  of  this  most 
ldamental  creative  act,  putting  pencil  or  pen  to 
per,  which,  so  Dr.  Irwin  thinks,  has  somehow 
.111  age  of  multimedia  and  new  techniques  been 
lied  its  proper  place  in  the  story  of  modern  art. 
Only  a  few  of  the  drawings  were  preparatory 
dies  for  painting  or  sculpture.  Dr.  Irwin  pre- 
red  to  rummage  in  the  artist's  portfolios  and 
Jtchbooks  for  those  'private,  intimate  state- 
snts,  not  intended  for  public  gaze'.  His  an- 
)logy  was  too  personal,  though:  heavily 
:ighted  in  favour  of  the  later  period  (1950- 
70),  there  was  not  nearly  enough  by  earlier 
rists  -  Orchardson,  Muirhcad  Bone,  Rennie 
ackintosh.  We  could  have  done  with  fewer 
.^notorious  scribblings  by  Alan  Davie,  which 
;re  certainly  not  intended  for  public  gaze; 
olozzi  was  equally  repetitive.  A  pity :  this  select- 
mess  or  bias  spoilt  a  potentially  fascinating 
hibition  which  could  easily  have  been  more 
Drescntative  of  Scottish  art  of  this  century  with- 
t  sacrificing  any  of  its  immediacy  and  direct- 
ss. 


-IE  PARTHENON  AT 
TE  BRITISH  MUSEUM 

in  Louise  Riley 

new  gallery  now  completes  the  British  Museum's 
rmanent  exhibition  of  the  Parthenon  sculpture 
i  d  at  last  many  of  the  sculptural  fragments  and 
:hitectural  elements,  which  have  been  in  storage 
ice  the  war,  are  on  display.  One  of  the  most 
lposing  fragments  of  the  Parthenon  in  the  new 
om  is  a  complete  Doric  capital  -  a  reminder  of 
e  immense  scale  of  the  Parthenon  and  Lord 
gin's  determination  in  transporting  not  only  the 
eze  and  architectural  fragments  but  also  this  five 
n  block,  in  spite  of  having  sawn  the  capital  from 
drum  to  make  the  carriage  easier.  There  is  a 
jne  fragment  from  the  architrave  on  which  it  is 
st  possible  to  pick  out  the  outline  of  the  geo- 
etrical  motives  and  beside  it  the  design  has  been 
ightly  coloured  with  golds  and  blues.  It  is  an 
laginative  idea  to  illustrate  in  this  way  the 
most  garnish  colours  which  Greeks  used  to 
xorate  their  temples  or  statues  as  it  is  easy  to 
/erlook  this  when  considering  the  true  appear- 
ice  of  Greek  architecture. 


During  the  Venetian/Turkish  war  in  1687,  an 
explosion  caused  much  damage  to  the  Parthenon. 
Among  the  slabs  of  the  frieze  that  were  still  sub- 
stantially intact  when  the  architect,  James  Stuart, 
visited  Athens  in  1752  was  one  showing  a  group 
of  horsemen.  The  detailed  engraving  which  he 
made  of  this  slab  (No.  xxv),  published  in  his  and 
Revctt's  'Antiquities  of  Athens',  proves  an  in- 
valuable document  beside  the  two-foot  fragment 
of  part  of  a  horse  and  rider  which  was  all  that 
remained  of  the  slab  for  Lord  Elgin  to  rescue 
when  he  arrived  in  Athens  fifty  years  later  (see 
illustrations  above).  It  was  acquired  for  the  British 
Museum  in  1816.  Other  fragments  were  pur- 
chased from  H.  In  wood  in  1843  and  some  were 
acquired  during  the  nineteenth  century  from 
private  collections  in  France  and  Germany. 
Jacques  Carrey  carefully  documented  the 
sculptures  in  1674;  most  of  his  draw  ings  arc  in 
Paris  but  the  surviving  fragments  of  the  metope 
are  exhibited  beside  his  drawing  in  the  new 
gallery,  bringing  the  whole  action  to  life  for  the 
visitor. 


MEDIAEVAL  AND  EARLY 
RENAISSANCE  TREASURES 
IN  THE  NORTH  WEST 

During  January  and  February  this  year  a  splendid 
exhibition  of  Mediaeval  and  early  Renaissance 
pictures  and  objects  was  held  at  the  Whitworth 
Art  Gallery,  Manchester,  organised  by  the 
Whitworth  and  the  history  of  art  department  at 
the  University  of  Manchester.  As  well  as  nearly 
eighty  illuminated  manuscripts  there  were 
ivories,  wooden  sculptures,  seals,  metalwork, 
textiles,  stained  glass  and  early  Italian  paintings. 
They  came  from  public  and  private  collections  in 
the  north-west  of  England,  such  as  Chatsworth, 
Stonvhurst  College  and  the  Mayer  collection  in 

Below. 

The  Nativity,  walrus  ivory  panel, 
Anglo-Saxon,  early  eleventh  century. 
Mcrseyside  County  Museums. 
Whitworth  Art  Gallery,  Manchester. 
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Liverpool  many  of  them  known  only  to  specia- 
lists. Some  items  were  unstudied  and  unpublished, 
such  as  the  panel  from  Rochdale,  here  attributed  to 
t  liovanrri  di  Paolo  and  the  leaf  from  a  Bohemian 
pattern  book  from  the  Harris  Museum  and  Art 
Gallery,  Preston.  The  objects  were  excellently 
displayed,  arranged  chronologically,  and 
surrounded  by  photographs  of  contemporary 
buildings,  tomb  sculpture  and  wood  carving  in 
the  area,  such  as  the  complex  heme  choir  vault  of 
the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Nantwich  or  the  four- 
teenth-century choir  stalls  of  Chester  Cathedral. 
Each  section  was  entered  through  a  photographed 
archway  from  a  building  contemporaneous  with 
the  objects  in  that  section.  As  a  result  the  visitor 
was  able  not  only  to  study  each  object  indivi- 
dually but  also  to  gain  an  overall  impression  of 
the  period.  One  could  feast  the  eyes  on  the 
wonderfully  expressive  fragment  of  stone  sculp- 
ture from  Palestine,  on  the  austere,  elongated 
ivory  of  St.  John,  on  the  Flemish  Book  of  Hours 
with  its  delightful  borders  of  flowers,  fruit  and 
birds  from  Stonyhurst  College,  or  on  the  tender 
Madonna  and  Child  with  two  Adoring  Angels, 
probably  by  Jacopi  di  Cione.  Or  one  could  just 
stand  and  absorb  the  atmosphere  of  the  middle 
ages  with  its  humour  and  romance  on  the  one 
hand  and  its  intense  religious  fervour  on  the  other. 

Hatton  Hall,  Wellingborough, 
Northamptonshire ,  though  built  in  the 
neo-Jacobean  style  of  1840-1850,  is  on  land 
given  by  Elizabeth  I  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton, 
one  of  her  favourites.  Its  present  owners,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of  Northampton, 
have  abandoned  a  project  to  convert  the  house 
into  a  rest  home  or  recreation  centre,  and  have 
applied  to  demolish  it.  There  will  be  a  Public 
Enquiry  on  17  March  to  decide  its  fate. 
According  to  save  Britain's  Heritage,  a  survey 
done  locally  has  shown  that  the  building  is  not 
too  far  beyond  repair.  The  Victorian  Society 
who  are  also  campaigning  to  save  it  feel  that  it 
could  well  be  adapted  for  public  or  office  use, 
since  it  is  near  the  centre  of  Wellingborough 
and  has  plentiful  space  for  car  parking. 


THE  CONNOISSEUR 
ANNIVERSARY  BOX 

To  celebrate  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of 
The  Connoisseur  we  are  issuing  a  special  com- 
memorative edition  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
enamel  boxes.  The  boxes  arc  being  enamelled  on 
copper  in  Bilston,  Staffordshire  where  the 
delightful  English  eighteenth-century  craft  was 
revived  in  1970  by  Halycon  Days.  They  are 
rectangular,  measure  three  by  two  by  one  and  a 
quarter  inches,  and  are  mounted  and  hinged  with 
gold  plate. 

The  decoration,  which  is  in  beige  and  black  on 
a  white  enamel  background,  echoes  the  Art 
Nouveau  flavour  of  the  first  issue  of  The 
Connoisseur  in  September  1901.  On  the  lid  is  the 
design  of  the  original  cover  and  on  each  of  the 
four  sides  of  the  base  are  vignettes  which  are 
facsimiles  of  the  ornamental  titles  of  features: 
'Collections  visited',  'Correspondence',  'In  the 
Sale  Room',  'Miscellaneous'.  Inside  the  boxes  are 
two  decorative  motifs,  one  with  the  inscription, 
'75th  anniversary,  1901-1976',  the  other  with  a 
small  drawing  of  'The  Connoisseur  register'. 

Each  box  costs  .£65 ;  an  illustration  can  be 
found  on  page  18  of  the  advertisement  section 
of  this  magazine. 

THE  ROKEBY  VENUS 
This  famous  picture,  painted  by  Diego  Velazquez 
c.  1650,  is  the  subject  of  the  National  Gallery's 
fifth  'Painting  in  Focus'  exhibition  (on  view  until 
11  April).  It  is  compared  to  other  artist's  inter- 
pretations of  the  female  nude,  and  a  painting  by 
Rubens  after  Titian  and  another  by  Ribera 
indicate  the  influences  at  work  on  Velazquez  at 
the  time.  A  display  of  photographs  reveals  the 
stages  in  the  development  of  the  painting, 
suggesting  that  initially  Venus  was  alone  and  that 
Cupid  and  the  mirror  were  added  as  a  second 
thought.  The  informality  of  the  picture  with  its 
sensuous  colour  and  handling  of  paint  is  very 
different  to  the  austere  religious  and  formal  royal 
portraits  by  Velazquez  in  the  fascinating  exhibi- 
tion of  Spanish  painting  at  the  Royal  Academy 
until  14  March. 
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Jean  Francois  Millet 

22  January-7  March  1976 
Hay  ward  Gallery 
Belvedere  Road,  sei 

Reviewed  by  Charles  McCorquodale 

The  concept  of  the  noble  peasant  is  particularh 
unpalatable  to  the  present  generation,  and  Mille 
still  has  the  misfortune  to  embody  that  ideal  il 
most  minds.  Wrongly,  his  name  is  still  synony 
mous  with  the  most  sentimental  aspects  of  Frenc; 
nineteenth-century  painting,  his  imagery  wit* 
the  most  regrettable  manifestations  of  populai 
culture.  Like  Raphael,  Millet  continues  to  hide  si 
much  of  his  real  personality  behind  a  saccharin 
screen  drawn  over  him  by  an  uncomprehendini 
public.  Millet  was  the  creator  of  a  tough  ani 
highly  individual  imagery,  which,  as  thi 
exhibition  shows,  rarely  lapses  into  senti(i 
mentality.  The  exhibition  commemorates  thi 
centenary  of  Millet's  death  in  1875,  an<3  include 
most  of  the  important  works  shown  first  at  thi 
Grand  Palais  in  Paris  last  year.  A  revelation  fc! 
the  French  themselves,  (to  whom  The  Angelu 
forms  one  of  the  keystones  of  a  national  patn 
mony  of  kitsch)  this  selection  seems  certain  t| 
restore  Millet  to  his  rightful  position  among  fl 
greatest  painters  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Born    in    1 8 14,    into    a    family  rightlj 
characterised  by  Lord  Clark  as  of  the  'peasaJl 
aristocracy'  of  Normandy,  Millet  seems  to  havi' 
been  destined  from  an  early  age  to  become  il 
dedicated  painter.  After  his  first  wife's  untimell 
death  in  1843,  and  a  stay  of  three  years  frorl 
1 845-1 848  in  Paris  with  the  woman  whom  b 
legally  married  only  shortly  before  his  deatl 
Millet  moved  to  Barbizon  and  remained  then 
The  resultant  smallness  of  his  world  acted  pani 
doxically  to  enlarge  the  scale  of  his  vision:  lik;i 
Chardin,  who  contributed  so  many  elements  r, 
his  art,  much  of  Millet's  strength  lay  in  his  sel 
imposed  limitations.  During  the  1840s  Millet  w;i 
mainly  concerned  with  portraiture  and  the  nuc 
as   related   to   pastorals   of  patently  Rococ 
inspiration  -  the  small  Return  from  the  Fieli 
recalls  Fragonard  and  even  Prud'hon  in  i 
scumbled  paint  and  bold  shadows.  But  alreadi 
in  these  years,  that  bold  use  of  black  crayon  til 
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)ck  in  volume,  which  distinguishes  his  later 
Kwings,  makes  its  appearance.  The  transition  to 
.  earliest  consistent  depiction  of  scenes  involv- 
l  peasants  in  an  albeit  somewhat  generalised 
ntemporary  costume  appears  easy  and  natural, 
omen  sewing,  churning  butter  or  preparing  a 
;al  with  children  on  their  knees,  men  winnow- 
;  or  splitting  wood  -  these  are  the  parts  of  his 
torial  vocabulary  before  1850  which  he  re- 
ned  throughout  his  career. 
The  1 8  50s  saw  the  creation  of  his  most  famous 
intings,  notably  The  Angelus  and  The  Gleaners. 
was  however  an  even  more  remarkable 
:ture  -  The  Sower  -  with  which  Millet  launched 
nself  into  what  the  catalogue  terms  'epic 
turalism'.  Is  this  a  political  gesture  painted  in 
;  aftermath  of  the  1848  revolution?  Current 
:io-political  interpretations  unanimously  agree 
is,  but  the  picture  itself,  together  with  almost 
>  Millet's  work,  firmly  negates  such  simplistic 
erpretations.  However  hard  the  gleaners  toil  to 
:k  up  the  harvest's  miserable  remnants  in  the 
rning  sunlight,  or  the  faggot  gatherers  work  at 
:ir  painful  task,  Millet  uncompromisingly 
picts  them  as  part  of  the  inevitable,  regenerat- 
*  cycle  of  self-preservation.  This  cycle  is  firmly 
und  up  with  the  surrounding  countryside, 
lich  is  never  shown  as  anything  other  than 
title  until  the  gloomy  Blast  of  Wind  of  the  early 
70s.  Millet  is  never  a  realist:  when  his  Sower 
is  seen  near  Courbet's  Stone-breakers  and 
neral  at  Ortians  in  the  Salon  of  1850,  the 
itinction  between  realism  and  naturalism  can 
ver  have  been  clearer.  Millet  is  totally  lacking 
the  vehemancc  necessary  to  be  a  political 
ist,  and  substitutes  for  Courbet's  didacticism 
essentially  poetic  vision  of  peasant  life. 
Baudelaire  said  that  'style'  had  been  Millet's 


disaster,  but  it  is  precisely  that  'style'  which 
prevented  him  from  simply  accruing  repetitious 
series  of  montonously  similar  forms.  Millet's 
genius  lay  in  his  innate  ability  to  visualise  with 
often  uncanny  exactitude  the  form  or  gesture 
which  would  encapsulate  irrefutably  the  essence 
of  a  particular  scene  or  action.  The  Angelus  still 
stands  supreme  in  this  respect,  with  its  subtle  but 
fundamental  differentiation  between  the 
woman's  complete  spiritual  involvement  in  what 
to  the  man  is  an  empty  religious  routine.  In  the 
final  analysis  it  is  Millet's  'style'  which  keeps  The 
Angelus  on  this  side  of  the  sentimental  morass. 
One  of  the  most  surprising  features  of  this 
exhibition  is  that  it  shows  that  Millet  never 
repeated  himself,  each  new  canvas  or  drawing 
presenting  a  formal  and  contextual  challenge.  On 
the  whole,  most  of  the  better  figure-paintings  are 
small,  but  in  the  1860s  Millet's  scale,  and  with  it 
his  power  of  concentrating  the  attention  on 
massive,  simplified  forms  both  increased.  A 
Woman  returning  from  the  Well  of  1855-1862  is  in 
many  ways  a  daring  picture,  relying  for  its  im- 
pact on  the  sudden  sun-bathed  confrontation  of 
an  ample,  almost  cubic  figure  against  a  dark  well- 
opening.  A  Young  Shepherdess  Seated  has  the  scale 
and  directness  of  Courbet,  while  the  still  lifes  are 
the  link  between  Chardin  and  Cezanne. 

Millet's  interest  in  European  prints,  which  he 
collected  avidly,  is  reflected  in  his  landscape 
drawings,  many  of  which  have  a  spareness  re- 
calling etchings.  The  later  black  crayon  drawings 
dissolve  forms  in  light  in  a  way  perhaps  suggest- 
ive of  that  early  synthesis  of  people  with  land- 
scape. His  increased  interest  in  landscape  for  its 
own  sake  in  his  final  years  seems  to  confirm  this: 
the  church  at  Greville,  the  hameau  Cousin  and  the 
glittering  shower-drenched  luminousity  of  Spring 
indicate  an  acceptance  of  the  validity  of  Nature 
as  a  source  of  symbols  both  for  itself  and  for  man. 
This  painting  also  uses  colour  in  a  way  which 
Millet  had  long  denied  himself  -  no  longer  sub- 
servient to  form,  it  is  now  an  integral  part  of  it. 


Hawaii 

Museum  of  Mankind 
6  Burlington  Gardens,  wi 
Reviewed  by  Louise  Coli.is 

Captain  Cook  discovered  Hawaii  in  1779,  finding 
ihe  inhabitants  among  the  most  agreeable  he  had 
met  during  his  wanderings  across  the  Pacific. 
When  he  went  ashore,  people  with  staffs  walked 
in  front  of  him  shouting,  as  well  as  he  could  make 
out:  'Orono!  Orono!'  Everybody  in  the  vicinity 
then  prostrated  himself.  He  was  taken  to  a  temple 
full  of  wooden  images  where,  in  the  place  of 
honour,  they  wrapped  him  in  red  cloth  and 
offered  a  hog  which  had  lain  somewhat  too  long 
on  an  adjacent  altar.  It  happened  that  he  had 
arrived  during  the  festival  of  the  harvest  god 
Lono  (as  it  is  now  transliterated)  whose  second 
coming  over  the  sea  had  long  been  predicted. 

But  during  an  unfortunate  argument  about  a 
stolen  boat,  he  was  stabbed  on  the  beach.  His 
body  was  quickly  removed  and  ceremonially 
roasted  and  offered  to  the  gods  and  then  distri- 
buted in  neat  joints  among  the  aristocracy.  The 
fires,  singing  and  music  accompanying  the  rituals 
could  plainly  be  seen  and  heard  on  the  ships. 
His  disconsolate  shipmates  eventually  recovered 
about  ten  pounds  of  his  flesh,  his  hands,  cranium, 
arm  and  leg  bones  and  scalp  with  ears  attached, 
carefully  wrapped  in  the  best  bark  cloth  and  a 
spotted  feather  cloak.  Not  a  crumb  was  to  be 
found  of  the  four  marines  who  had  also  been 
killed. 

Such  is  the  background  to  the  present  exhibi- 
tion. Cook  was  the  first  and  the  last  to  see  the 
Hawaiians  in  their  splendour:  for  his  was  in  truth 
a  malevolent  visitation.  After  him  came  whalers, 
Americans,  missionaries.  The  people  withered 
away  with  the  destruction  of  their  religion  and 
culture.  They  now  constitute  barely  one  per  cent 
of  the  population. 

Their  accoutrements,  however,  have  been 
rescued,  many  by  Cook  himself  who  never  made 
the  mistake  of  thinking  primitive  art  contemp- 
tible. Thus  we  are  enabled  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
old  Hawaii.  There  are  photographs  and  prints  of 
the  inhabitants  and  their  dramatic  scenery.  There 
is  Ku,  the  war  god,  a  powerful  sculptural  concep- 
tion in  wood,  and,  somewhat  diluted  though 
savage  still,  in  feathers.  The  magnificent  feather 
cloaks  and  helmets  worn  by  the  princes  are 
spread  before  us,  their  bold  red  and  yellow 
designs  emphasised  by  the  subtlety  of  the  material 
We  can  admire  delicate  fish  hooks  in  mother  of 
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pearl  and  turtle  shell,  or  huge  ones  with  bone 
points  for  sharks,  made  from  a  shoot  bent  to 
shape  and  left  to  grow  for  some  years.  The  bark 
cloth  is  stamped  with  geometric  patterns,  softly 
and  harmoniously  dyed.  Cups  and  bowls,  in 
wood,  are  elegantly  shaped,  one  in  particular 
being  supported  by  three  little  acrobats  standing 
on  their  hands,  a  most  original  and  successful 
composition. 

Apart  from  spears  and  clubs,  the  only  object 
to  hint  at  the  dark  side  of  Hawaiian  festivities  is  a 
bowl  studded  with  human  teeth,  said  to  be  those 
ot  King  Kamchameha  i.  But  as  they  are  all  back 
teeth,  some  adulteration  of  the  royal  jaws  must 
have  taken  place.  It  is  also  curious  to  note  that  the 
exhibits  have  been  subjected  to  such  marvellous 
modem  cleaning  that  many  of  them  appear  as 
if  new. 

Everything  displayed  is  worth  looking  at  and 
musing  on,  sad  and  tantalising  relics  of  a  people 
who  would  still  exist  in  their  noble  savagery  but 
for  us. 


Flaxman  Drawings 

15  March-30  April  1976 
Heim  Gallery 
59jermyn  Street,  wi 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Harbison 
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3.  John  Flaxman. 
The  Seven  Captains, 

an  illustration  to  the  Tragedies  of  Aeschylus, 
pencil  and  grey  wash. 
235  X  333  mm. 
Heim  Gallery. 

Flaxman  is  not  so  much  an  artist  as  an  institution, 
the  famous  engraved  illustrations  to  Homer 
achieving  their  powerful  effect  by  their  imper- 
sonality like  some  other  Nco-classic  productions. 
Looking  for  traces  of  Flaxman  in  Blake,  David, 
In  gres,  and  Goya,  all  of  whom  confessed  his 
influence,  may  seem  more  intriguing  than  look- 
ing further  at  his  own  deliberately  incommuni- 
cative works,  but  this  exhibition  of  ninety 
drawings  makes  him  more  interesting  by  show- 
ing how  those  impenetrably  elegant  results  arc 
arrived  at  and  connecting  him  more  fruitfully  to 
other  early  Romantic  art. 

Almost  all  the  main  projects  of  his  life  are 
represented:  illustrations  to  Homer,  Aeschylus, 
Hesiod,  L  nte,  Bunyan,  Swcdenborg,  and  the 
Bible,  tomb  sculptures,  portraits,  and  queer 
drawings  'from  nature',  mostly  of  mothers  and 
children.  All  his  main  types  are  here,  from  the 
earliest  surviving  example  done  when  he  was 
thirteen  of  Mark  Antony's  oration,  already  a  bit 
of  grandiose  Neo-classical  bravura.  The  show 
includes  telegraphic  sketches  like  the  one  for 
Morning  from  the  'Odyssey'  where  minimal 
notation  for  the  outstretched  hands  of  the  figures 


conveys  both  languor  and  haste.  It  includes  a 
number  of  sheets  with  multiple  small  preliminary 
ideas  like  cameos,  demure  and  perfectly  achieved, 
whose  darting  figures  (in  the  one  called  Astronomy 
for  example)  strain  the  small  space  with  their 
activity. 

The  drawings  for  monuments  feel  more 
massive  and  immobile,  columnar  groups  of  two 
or  three  figures  rendered  in  a  meticulously 
graded  wash.  From  the  lamentation  and  sacrifice 
of  the  classical  illustrations  to  these  sepulchral 
studies  is  an  appropriate  actualisation  for  a  Neo- 
classicist  obsessed  with  ceremony  and  its  petrif- 
action of  experience.  But  in  other  guises  he  seems 
a  more  effective  translator  of  sculpture  into 
graphic  language,  and  even  the  studies  from 
nature  like  Two  Girls  Dancing  are  caught  some- 
where between  recognisable  daily  life  and  the 
eternal  postures  of  the  vases. 

We  have  only  to  look  at  the  Greek  vases 
themselves,  however,  to  see  that  Flaxman  is  not 
satisfied  with  their  simple  planar  presentation. 
His  emptiness  is  not  purely  decorative  emptiness, 
but  the  emptiness  of  interstellar  space,  an  effect 
felt  more  strongly  in  his  interiors  than  in  his 
heavens,  for  the  chairs  on  which  the  women  sit 
are  the  only  objects  for  miles,  and  space  stretches 
endlessly  above  and  beyond  them,  as  if  they  were 
bodies  met  by  a  Blake-like  figure  in  his  journey 
through  the  night. 

The  boldest  suppression  of  detail  in  the  show 
comes  in  the  scene  from  Aeschylus'  Seven  Against 
Thebes.  Empty  faces  with  precise  contours  con- 
stantly recur  in  his  drawings,  their  round  shape 
echoed  here  by  empty  shields,  empty  chariot 
wheels,  and  empty  flanks  of  the  horses.  The  eye 
gravitates  to  theseparts  of  the  picture  and  finds .  . . 
nothing,  a  perpetual  shock  in  Flaxman,  feeling  in 
the  finished  drawings  more  like  the  shock  of 
death  because  the  easy  explanations  of  how  it 
occurs  fail  when  vacancy  is  surrounded  by- 
discreet  ornament.  The  illustrations  (never  en- 
graved) to  'Pilgrim's  Progress'  give  the  vacancv 
without  the  enrichment,  but  their  simplicity  is 
an  absence  of  foolishness,  their  matter  more 
humane,  their  postures  more  tentative  and 
searching,  the  lines  of  Bunyan  copied  out 
reflecting  the  pious  hieroglyphic  use  which 
Flaxman  imagined  tor  all  his  illustrations. 


Japanese  Paintings 

i6January-28  March  1976 

British  Museum,  Great  Russell  Street,  wo  I 

Reviewed  by  Jack  Hillier 

'Their  apparent  simplicity  hides  a  pr^jfoufl 
virtuosity  of  brushwork  which  expresses  grpj 
delight  in  the  natural  world'.  Those  worl 
might  have  been  written  of  the  works  of  ail 
number  of  the  painters  of  Europe,  and  espccialu 
of  some  of  its  artists  in  watercolour,  bistre  1 
sepia.  They  are  taken,  however,  from  a  capticjj 
to  one  of  the  exhibits  at  the  current  exhibition  9 
Japanese  art  in  the  Shijo  style  at  the  Britil 
Museum,  a  scroll  by  a  little-known  artist  namil 
Toretsu  or  Kisui,  active  in  the  second  quarter  1 
the  nineteenth  century.  But  the  same  worjj 
might  equally  well  have  been  applied  to  a  larjl 
proportion  of  the  engaging  works  on  view,  an 
they  go  a  long  way  to  explain  the  growij 
revival  of  enthusiasm  for  a  style  of  painting  thj 
was  understandably  popular  with  the  earlieJ 
nineteenth  century,  students  and  collectors  I 
Japanese  art  (because  it  threw  up  no  insurmounjl 
able  barrier  at  the  threshold  to  understanding! 
but  which  has  tended  since  to  be  eclipsed  H 
other  native  forms  more  reconcilable  to  the  col 
cepts  behind  the  modern  flight  from  naturalismfl 
Nanga,  for  instance,  and  Zenga,  Rimpa,  and  evaj 
Ukiyo-e. 

But  the  emphasis  in  this  exhibition  is  rightjj 
not  so  much  on  the  naturalism,  though  it  illui; 
trates  that  perfectly  too,  but  on  that  'virtuosiljl 
of  the  brush'  which  is  the  mainspring  ot  the  Shi] 
style.  Examples  are  provided  that  enable  us  I 
re-study  Shijo  from  the  angle  of  technicjl 
mastery  in  which  the  brush  line  and  wash  becon(l 
the  true  subject  of  the  painting  and  the  stigma  J 
'mere  representationalism'  disappears.  A  jm 
d'esprit  like  the  delightful  Snail  by  Hoen,  Shonenj 
Kingfisher,  as  much  bravado  as  bravura,  arl 
TSretsu's  Fisherman  by  the  water,  are  among  man] 
aptly  chosen  exhibits  which  persuade  us  to  takeji 
new  standpoint. 

4.  Yamaguchi  Soken,  1759-1818. 
Opening  from  the  book.'YamatoJimbutsuGafu!! 
monochrome  woodblock. 
British  Museum. 
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The  founders,  not  so  much  of  a  style  as  a  way 
"painting,  Maruyama  Okyo  (1733-1795)  and 
latsuinura  Goshun  (1752-1811),  are  not  repre- 
ntcd  in  the  exhibition  by  paintings  the 
luscum  has  no  indisputable  works  by  these 
tists  -  but  both  are  seen  to  advantage  in  tr.ins- 
tions  into  the  woodblock  medium.  The 
thibition,  in  fact,  makes  much  of  the  block- 
tinted  albums  and  picture-books  which,  on- 
ards  from  1793  (a  useful,  if  approximate  date 
.  mark  the  emergence  of  the  style  as  a  recognis- 
)!c  force),  disseminated  in  wide  variety  the 
orks  of  the  numerous  artists  caught  up  in  the 
ovement.  Included  among  them  are  volumes 
f  Bumpo,  Sokcn,  Suiseki  and  Sokyu  that  can 
:  claimed  as  among  the  most  wonderful 
cture-books  of  the  world. 

'hracian  Treasures  from  Bulgaria 

[anuary-28  March  1976 
he  British  Museum 
reat  Russell  Street,  wci 
eviewed  by  Louise  Collis 


Bronze  statuette  of  a  deer  from  the  region 
"Sevlievo,  early  Iron  age,  c.  800  bc. 
itish  Museum. 

'he  population  of  Thrace',  says  Herodotus,  'is 
•eater  than  that  of  any  country  in  the  world 
;ccpt  India'.  Some  of  their  ideas  were  also 
minisccnt  of  the  Orient.  They  practised  a 
irm  of  suttee,  and  their  gods  Orpheus  and 
ionysus  were  of  a  metaphysical  cast  very 
ffercnt  from  the  pragmatic  inhabitants  of 
•lympus.  Innumerable  tribes  existed,  spread 
/er  an  area  much  larger  than  the  present 
ulgaria.  It  was  a  slave-owning,  aristocratic 
iciety  situated  on  an  important  trade  route 
:tween  east  and  west.  The  chiefs  were  rich,  well 
)le  to  exploit  the  local  gold  and  silver  mines  and 
'  send  for  foreign  artists  and  workmen. 
'The  most  reputable  sources  of  income  are  war 
id  plunder',  Herodotus  remarks.  The  tribes 
ere  continually  fighting  each  other  and  many 
.ok  mercenary  service  with  the  Greeks  who 
■oked  down  on  them.  'The  Thracians,  like  the 
orst  barbarians  of  their  kind  are  most  blood- 
lirsty  when  they  have  nothing  to  fear',  writes 
hucydides,  who  himself  had  an  interest  in  a 
hracian  gold  mine. 

Thanks  to  the  Bulgarian  government,  we  are 
)le  to  study  and  to  admire  the  productions  of 
lis  hitherto  little  known  corner  of  history.  The 
)untry  is  dotted  with  burial  mounds  of  all  dates, 
it  systematic  archaeological  excavations  have 


only  been  undertaken  comparatively  recently. 
The  results  arc  spread  in  a  scries  of  small  cases,  in 
a  large  gallery  with  a  black  ceiling  resembling  a 
tomb.  No  setting  could  be  more  appropriate  for 
a  display  of  grave  goods  ranging  from  Neolithic 
limes  to  the  Roman  era. 

The  early  pottery  vessels  are  of  the  universal 
black-grey  moulded  type,  but  some  of  the  jugs 
have  anthropomorphic  shapes,  strange  gods  and 
goddesses  from  whom,  one  feels,  unusual  elixirs 
must  have  been  imbibed.  Especially  striking  is  a 
kind  of  female  Janus,  arms  crossed  and  resting  on 
her  stomach,  inscrutably  staring  into  the  remote- 
ness of  past  and  future.  She  stands  like  an  exclam- 
ation mark  in  time. 

A  great  number  of  the  exhibits  are  of  gold  and 
silver,  the  most  treasured  possessions  of  departed 
princes  and  noblemen  and  the  wives  who  had  the 
honour  of  accompanying  them  to  the  next  world 
dressed  in  clothes  studded  with  gold  plaques  and 
hung  with  jewellery.  The  dead  were  also  pro- 
vided with  gold  cups  and  bowls,  for  heaven  was 
convivial:  no  dreary  wandering  about  among 
shades  in  a  distressed  condition,  but  a  place  where 
a  man  with  his  military  accoutrements  and  his 
love  beside  him  might  enjoy  eternity.  The  early 
objects  are  of  a  graceful  simplicity,  perfectly 
proportioned,  hardly  decorated,  the  quintessence 
of  good  taste.  They  have  been  dated  to  the 
thirteenth  or  twelfth  centuries  bc,  mute  witnesses 
to  an  age  of  legend. 

As  often  happens  in  ancient  history,  there  are 
long  gaps  caused  either  by  decline  or  because 
records  have  not  survived;  or  because  the  spade 
has  not  yet  chanced  on  them.  When  the  people  of 
Thrace  surfaced  again,  after  the  lapse  of  some 
hundreds  of  years,  their  art  had  become  more 
cosmopolitan  and  thus  less  original.  Decoration 
had  become  stylised  with  Celtic,  Scythian,  Greek 
and  Persian  motives.  Small  statuettes  of  animals 
appeared,  reminiscent  of  those  in  Luristan. 

At  this  point,  too,  we  can  see  representations  of 
the  warriors  of  Thrace.  Unlike  the  Greeks,  they 
were  primarily  horsemen,  wearing  trousers  and 
suits  of  mail.  On  occasion,  they  put  on  greaves 
made  in  the  image  of  a  gorgon  or  harpy,  her  hair 
entwined  with  snakes  and  hybrid  monsters  of  a 
serpentine  form,  her  face  tattooed,  her  eyes  with 
a  terrifying  stare,  her  wings  folded  on  the  lower 
part  of  her  body.  An  exquisite  example  was 
found  at  Vratsa  in  north-east  Bulgaria  made  of 
gold  and  silver,  the  goddess,  one  must  suppose 
of  death  and  destruction.  She  might  also  be  worn 
on  hunting  expeditions,  as  can  be  seen  on  one  of 
the  small  plaques  (No.  281).  Thracian  religion 
included  fertility  rites,  as  another  fourth-century 
plaque  shows. 

But  gradually  the  paramount  influence  become 
Greek  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  Persian.  Many  of 
the  later  drinking  vessels  are  indistinguishable 
from  Greek  work.  The  gods  and  goddesses  are 
nude,  a  state  never  characteristic  of  more  northern 
deities.  Orpheus  and  Dionysis  were  incorporated 
into  the  Greek  pantheon.  The  Thracians  dressed 
in  the  proper  classical  manner,  though  with  a 
tendency  to  wear  torques,  even  two  or  three, 
round  their  necks.  Finally,  they  declined  into  the 
world  of  provincial  Rome,  yet  sometimes  still 
producing  powerful  work,  as  in  the  first  century 
ad  helmet  mask  (No.  421)  with  its  earrings  and 
brooding  oriental  face.  By  the  third  century  ad, 
their  votive  tablets  and  statuettes  were  compar- 
able with  those  of  Roman  Britain,  often  striking 
in  their  bold  abstraction,  but  far  from  the 
sophistication  of  former  days. 


Gwen  John 

3-26  March  1976 

Anthony  d'(  >tl.iv,  9  1  )cring  Sued,  w  1 
Reviewed  by  Martina  Maugetts 

This  exhibition  celebrates  the  centenary  of  the 
birth  of  Gwen  John,  sister  of  Augustus.  He 
himself  never  doubted  his  sister's  artistic  talent 
(he  wrote  in  1942  'she  is  the  greatest  woman 
artist  of  her  age  or,  as  I  think,  of  any  other'),  and 
those  who  saw  her  work,  like  the  critic  Laurent  e 
Binyon,  or  collected  it,  like  the  New  York 
barrister  John  Quinn,  were  often  equally  im- 
pressed by  the  muted,  delicately  painted 
portraits  and  sketches,  which  form  the  body  of 
her  work. 

Gwen  John  painted  throughout  her  life,  and 
the  sixty-three  works  in  this  exhibition  (which 
includes  material  not  exhibited  before,  as  well  as 
well-known  portraits)  are  representative  of  her 
character,  her  talent  and  her  artistic  preoccupa- 
tions. The  unmistakable  harmonious  arrange- 
ment of  line  and  tone  is  evident  in  her  earliest 
works,  such  as  the  drawing  of  Winifred  John, 
composed  in  1898,  her  last  year  at  the  Slade.  The 
economically  drawn  head  and  shoulders  arc 
realised  with  an  apparent  facility  and  controlled 
draughtsmanships  which  Augustus  might  well 
have  envied. 

This  skill  is  developed  throughout  her  work. 
It  gives  formal  strength  to  the  innumerable 
sketches  and  watercolours:  landscape,  still  life, 
peasants,  children,  including  gems  like  the 
perky  Petit  Profit,  and  nuns  (Gwen  John  was 
converted  to  Catholicism  in  191 3,  a  decade  after 
her  permanent  move  to  Paris)  and  monumen- 
tality  to  her  oils.  The  three-quarter  length 
Portrait  of  a  Nun,  for  example,  is  characteristic  of 
her  compositional  technique:  a  frontal,  candid 
pose,  rounded  shoulders,  large  folded  hands, 
details  of  colour,  tones  and  form  carefully  con- 
ceived, often  in  numbered  formulae  in  the 
Whistlerian  tradition. 

The  portrait  oils  are  the  lynchpin  of  Gwen 
John's  work.  A  comparison  of  the  nun  with  an 
early  portrait,  like  the  celebrated  Dorclia  by 
Lamplight,  at  Toulouse  (1903),  shows  Gwen  John's 
gradual  development  towards  abstracted  form, 
which  links  her  with  contemporaries,  with 
Cezanne,  and  the  Fauvcs,  while  the  relatively 
luscious  light  and  colour,  and  sentimental  detail 
of  Dorclia  is  eschewed  for  monotone  greys  and 
broader,  concrete-textured  brushwork  remi- 
niscent of  Puvis  dc  Chavannes,  whom  she  so 
admired.  And  elsewhere,  the  character  of  the 

6.  Gwen  John.  Petit  Profit, 

gouache,  6|-  X  6^  inches.  Anthony  d'OJfay. 


sitter  becomes  subjugated  to  experiments  with 
Modigliani-like  elongated  forms. 

Gwen  John's  art  reflects  her  life  in  its  passionate 
intensity.  She  was  the  mistress  of  Rodin,  close 
friend  of  Rilke  and  devoted  to  Vera  Oumancoff, 
sister-in-law  of  her  Parisian  neighbour  and 
recipient  of  coundess  pocket-size  gouaches  (a 
number  are  in  this  exhibition).  Full  of  self  doubt, 
self-denying  and  reclusive  in  her  lifestyle,  Gwen 
John  very  rarely  showed  her  work.  Now,  here  is 
a  chance  to  appreciate  a  highly  personal  oeuvre, 
independent  of  artistic  developments  in  the 
twenties  and  thirties,  but  nevertheless  significant 
and  rewarding  in  its  intensity  of  feeling,  its 
technical  virtuosity  and  powerful  composition. 


Tom  Phillips 

Works,  text  to  1974 
29  January-29  February  1976 
Serpentine  Gallery, 
Kensington  Gardens,  W2 
Reviewed  by  Peter  Fuller 

'My  passions',  writes  Tom  Phillips,  'are  for 
structures,  connections,  correspondence,  and 
systems  which  link  the  sensual,  visual  and  intel- 
lectual worlds'.  His  pictures  are  often  like  maps: 
the  given  visual  elements  arc  related  to  each  other 
through  complex  and  usually  consistent  grids  ot 
meaning.  But  more  than  one  grid  can  be  used  in  a 
single  painting,  or  scries  of  paintings.  And,  as 
Gregory  Bateson  has  insisted,  'the  map  is  not  the 
territory':  in  his  'maps'  Phillips  can  explore 
paradoxical  relationships,  arrived  at  through 
twisting  the  grids  back  on  themselves.  For 
example,  one  of  his  themes  is  the  Farbenver- 
zeichnis,  or  serial  explorations  of  related  bands  of 
colour.  (The  nature  of  the  relationships  between 
the  bands  varies  enormously:  it  may  be  chro- 
matic, or  it  may  be  chance-determined,  or 
conceivably  a  combination  of  both,  as  when  he 
'recycles'  the  day's  residue  on  his  palette.)  One  of 
these  is  a  '.  .  .  completed  colour  catalogue  .  .  . 
itself  cancelled  out  with  the  greys  which  were 
mixtures  of  colours  that  would  have  formed  its 
continuation'. 

Sometimes,  the  material  on  which  he  works 
seems  almost  perversely  obscure.  One  of  his  best 
known  projects,  called  A  Humument,  has  occupied 
much  of  his  time  since  1966.  After  the  chance 
selection  of  a  book  which  turned  out  to  be  a  bad 
novel  called  'A  Human  Document',  written  by  a 
forgotten  Victorian,  W.  H.  Mallock,  Phillips  set 
about  the  elaborate  visual  and  semantic  restruc- 
turing of  the  text.  He  describes  this  work  as 
epitomising  what  Levi  Strauss  has  called  bricolage. 
'The  parallels  in  the  process  and  result  with  some 
aspects  of  structuralism  are  numerous  and  evident 
in  this  curious  and  unwitting  collaboration  be- 
tween two  ill-suited  people  seventy-five  years 
apart',  he  comments. 

But,  of  course,  just  as  you  do  not  have  to  have 
read  a  word  of  the  original  Mallock  to  enjoy,  and 
make  sense  of,  Phillips'  A  Humument  series,  so 
you  rarely  arc'  required  to  have  a  complete  grasp 
of  the  informing  systems  of  reference  to  engage 
with  any  of  his  projects.  He  is  a  long  way  from 
the  waste-lands  of  purely  theoretical  art  processes 
presented  without  specific  content.  'I  do  intend', 
Phillips  writes,  'that  the  works  as  seen  should  be 
complete,  given  an  ordinary  person's  range  of 
reference  and  experience.  If  ihere  are  arcane 
riches  for  the  scholarly,  or  personal  references  for 
those  "in  the  know"  then  they  give  resonance  to 


the  piece  even  if  their  exact  nature  is  not  divined 
by  the  spectator.  The  whole  point  is  to  make 
works  which  are  not  exhaustible  at  first  or  second 
glance.  Half  of  the  action  of  looking  at  a  work  of 
art  is  the  establishment  of  contact  between  the 
chains  of  allusion  and  association  possessed  by  the 
artist  and  the  viewer:  the  parallels  and  touching 
points  of  these  two  chains  make  the  "structural" 
backbone  of  the  work'.  Levi-Strauss  has  pointed 
out  the  pervasiveness  of  the  'aesthetic'  moment  in 
scientific  classificatory  systems,  and  taxonomies: 
Phillips  reverses  this  insight  and  emphasises  the 
systematic  or  grammatical  moment  in  'aesthetic' 
inter-action  with  a  painting. 

Characteristically,  he  has  reinterpreted  the 
conventions  of  the  retrospective  for  this 
exhibition.  One  of  the  most  interesting  sections 
consists  of  'recapitulatory  paintings'  of  the  years 
1962  to  1974.  Most  of  these  were  painted  in 
l973  -  but  they  involved  going  back  to  the  pre- 
occupations of  specific,  earlier  periods,  and  pro- 
ducing works  which  epitomised,  or  'recapitu- 
lated' what  he  was  then  trying  to  do.  In  this  way, 
his  past  is  objectified  in  the  present:  time,  and 
his  own  biographical  development  as  a  painter,  is 
twisted  back  upon  itself.  The  parallel  here  might 
be  with  Proust's  method. 


Max  Ernst 

1 5  January-29  February  1976 
Institute  of  Contemporary  Arts  Gallery 
Nash  House,  The  Mall,  swi 
Reviewed  by  Peter  Fuller 

Max  Ernst  was  born  near  Cologne  in  1891.  As  a 
young  man,  he  began  studying  philosophy  and 
psychiatry,  and  visited  a  number  of  hospitals  and 
clinics  for  the  insane,  where  he  was  impressed  by 
the  paintings  of  the  inmates.  He  soon  abandoned 
this  curriculum  and  devoted  himself  to  drawing, 
painting,  writing  and  illustrating.  Gravitating 
towards  Paris,  he  met  Apollinaire  and  Arp.  Then 
came  the  First  World  War  when,  unknowingly, 
he  fought  at  the  same  front  as  the  Surrealist  poet, 
Paul  Eluard  -  but  on  the  opposite  side.  In  the 
early  twenties,  he  became  involved  with  the 
Cologne  Dada  group,  carrying  out  some  of  the 
earliest  experiments  in  'automatic  writing'.  In  his 
search  for  a  visual  equivalent  of  this  process,  he 
evolved  the  techniques  of  collage  (or  reconstitut- 
ing given  material  to  form  a  new  image)  and 
frotlage  (or  rubbing  so  that  a  direct  impression  of 
an  object  was  obtained  on  the  surface  of  the  paper 
placed  over  it).  Although  he  was  fascinated  by  the 
element  of  chance,  he  used  such  methods  as 
vehicles  for  the  expression  of  his  idiosyncratic 
imagery.  All  his  work  contains  references  to  a 
private  mythology  in  which  certain  central  sym- 
bols, such  as  the  bird  woman,  and  a  mutilated 
body,  constantly  recur.  He  seems  to  have  been 
interested  in  achieving  a  state  in  which  the 
artist's  rational  ego  is  suspended,  and  the  work 
itself  expresses,  as  directh  as  possible,  the  point  of 
contact  between  the  internal  or  unconscious 
world,  and  nature.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
long  series  of  frotlage  drawings  assembled  under 
the  title  Histoire  Naturelle,  many  of  which  were 
included  in  this  exhibition.  Although  Ernst  was 
closely  involved  with  the  development  of  the 
Surrealist  movement,  he  severed  his  connections 
with  it  in  1938,  outraged  by  Breton's  condemna- 
tion of  Eluard.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Second 
World  War,  Ernst  was  interned  in  France  as  an 


enemy  alien.  After  several  misadventures,  h: 
managed  to  reach  America  in  1941,  returning  tJ 
Paris  in  1953. 

Many  of  his  most  faimliarthemes  were  exhibited 
in  the  graphic  work  selected  by  his  sometim. 
Surrealist  colleague,  Roland  Penrose,  for  this  Art 
Council  exhibition.  In  the  brief  autobiography 
published  in  the  catalogue,  Ernst  writes  of  hi 
'first  contact  with  nothingness',  which  took  plac< 
in  1897  when  his  sister,  Maria,  died.  Character 
istically  using  the  third  person,  he  comments 
'After  this  the  feeling  of  nothingness  and  th< 
powers  of  destruction  were  utmost  in  his  mind 
in  his  behaviour,  and,  later,  in  his  work'.  Nt^; 
doubt,  they  were  intensified  through  his  en-1 
counters  with  history:  he  writes,  for  exampleii 
of  his  'death'  in  August  L914  and  his 'resurrection 
in  November  191 8.  Much  of  his  most  interesting 
graphic  work  can  be  seen  as  an  attempt  to  find  d| 
plastic  equivalent  of  this  experience  of  nothing-} 
ness:  it  informs  both  drawings  like  Earthquake  and 
A  glance,  executed  in  the  early  'twenties,  and  tha 
astronomical  fantasies  of  the  'sixties.  W.  R.  BionJ 
the  psychoanalyst,  has  described  the  ability  ol 
some  of  his  patients  to  glimpse  within  themselvesl 
for  brief  moments,  'a  domain  of  the  non-1 
existent'.  At  such  times,  Bion  says,'  "Space"  .  .  J 
becomes  terrifying  or  terror  itself:  "Le  silence  da 
ces  espaces  infinies  m'effraie".  The  space  of  tha 
ordinary  man,  the  astronomer,  or  the  physicist] 
becomes  confounded  with  "mental  space",  and] 
its  objects  with  the  objects  of  "mental  space"  'J 
In  many  of  his  most  interesting  images,  Ernstr 
seems  to  deliberately  make  use  of  such  a  con-j 
founding,  injecting  his  nothingness  into  images) 
of  natural  phenomena,  or  everyday  objects. 
Inevitably,  another  dominant  theme  is  that  of] 
fragmentation  of  the  mind  within  the  body, 
fragmentation  of  the  representations  of  bodies 
within  the  mind,  and  fragmentation  of  bodies 
within  the  world:  a  woman  is  broken  up  by  a 
machine;  a  statue  cracks  and  falls  apart;  viscera 
spill  out  through  the  skin;  thoughts  explode 
through  the  skull.  Closely  allied  to  these  are 
images  in  which  the  interior  becomes  exterior, 
and  the  contents  overflow  the  container. 


7.  Max  Ernst. 

The  washable  Roman  collar, 

collage,  120  X  100. 

For  'Geh  durch  den  Spiegel', 

Cologne,  Galcrie  Der  Spiegel,  i960. 

Arts  Council  oj  Great  Britain. 
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Camden  Antiques  Fair 


This  year's  Camden  Fair  promises  to  be  the  most  exciting  yet;  the  trade  has  recovered  much  of  the  ground 
lost  during  the  last  two  years,  and  many  very  fine  objects  will  be  on  display  to  the  large  number  of 
collectors  and  dealers  who  visit  this  major  event  in  the  antiques  calendar. 


ik  T.  Sabin  Ltd. 
:•»'  Bond  Street, 
don  w  i . 

)MAS  ROWLANUSON. 

Cry,  watercolour  signed  and  dated  1808. 


0as J.  K.  Wright  Ltd. 
Zurzon  Street, 
don  wi. 

[archaic  jade  rhyton  probably  dating 
n  the  Sung  period. 


Bluett  and  Sons  Ltd. 
48  Dai'ies  Street, 
London  wi. 

One  of  a  pair  of  large  Chinese  porcelain  plates 
decorated  in  famille  rose  enamels. 
Ch'ien-lung  period,  1736-179.S. 


Camden  Antiques  Fair 


Stephen  Garratt,  Bartlcy  Close,  Ban  ley,  Hampshire. 

William  Callcote  Snell.  Shipping  in  the  Channel,  oil  on  canvas. 


Kate  Foster  Ltd. ,  1 J  Ryder  Street,  swi. 
A  rare  Chelsea  figure  of  Pantaloon  after  a 
Meissen  model,  raised/ red  anchor  period. 


M.  andD.  Seligmann, 

46  King  Henry's  Road,  nwi  . 

A  fine  Wedgwood  Queen's  ware  dish 

with  shell  edge  and  puce  decoration,  c.  1770. 

Left. 

Deloniosne  and  Son  Ltd., 

4  Campdcn  Hill  Road,  w8. 

A  fine  pair  of  Georgian  ships  decanters 

engraved  with  armorial  bearings,  c.  1800. 


Phillips  of'Hitchin  (Antiques)  Ltd. 
The  Manor  House,  Hitchin,  Hertfordshire. 
An  early  eighteenth-century 
walnut  bachelors  chest. 
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A  Legacy  of  Carpets  from  the  World  of  Islam 

Dr.  May  Beattie 

Oriental  pile  carpets  were  already  well  known  in  western 
Europe  by  the  time  the  Hast  India  Company  was  formed  in 
1600.  Their  mention  in  inventories  of  princely  and  merchant 
families  bears  witness  to  an  appreciation  of  their  magnificent 
colours  and  designs,  and  to  the  prestige  which  accrued  from 
the  possession  of  such  treasure. 

Small  finds  from  the  Ghubayra  excavations 

Geza  Fehervdri 

The  ruins  of  the  early  Islamic  town  of  Ghubayra  in  Kirman 
Province,  south-eastern  Iran,  were  discovered  by  the  author 
during  the  autumn  of  1966.  The  town  was  mentioned  by 
several  Arab  and  Persian  historians  and  geographers.  During 
the  ninth  to  eleventh  centuries  ad,  the  main  road  from  India  to 
central  Iran  passed  through  Bam  and  Ghubayra  to  Sirjan,  the 
provincial  capital  until  the  second  half  of  the  tenth  century. 

Islamic  Arms  and  Armour 

A.  R.  E.  North 

The  neglect  afforded  arms  and  armour  by  most  enthusiasts  for 
the  decorative  arts  of  Islam  is  hard  to  explain  in  the  face  of 
collections  as  good  as  that  housed  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.  Mr.  North  describes  this  collection  as  'a  good 
general  survey  of  the  arms  and  armour  of  the  Near  East'. 

Romanesque,  East  and  West? 

Dalu  Jones 

Christian  and  Islamic  countries  'drew  upon  a  common  source 
for  their  visual  arts'  in  the  Middle  Ages,  resulting  in  a  number 
of  remarkable  'cultural  parallels'  between  the  two  civilisations 
that  are  often  overlooked. 


Assassin  Castles  in  Syria 

John  Phillips 

Remote  and  largely  ruined,  Assassin  castles  in  Syria  are, 
nevertheless,  a  fascinating  reminder  of  the  military  power  and 
architectural  distinction  of  the  'Hashishaya'  strongholds. 

William  Beckford's  Library 

A.  R.  A.  Hobson 

William  Beckford's  catholicity  of  taste  and  delight  in  fine 
copies  led  to  the  creation  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
libraries  ot  the  late  eighteenth  century.  Collecting  over  a 
period  of  sixty  years,  he  amply  demonstrated  the  truth  of  his 
own  maxim:  'There's  no  obtaining  anything  worth  obtaining 
without  taking  the  most  perseverent  pains'. 

William  Beckford's  Furniture 

Clive  Waitiwright 

William  Beckford  was  forced  to  sell  his  home,  Fonthill 
Abbey,  and  most  of  its  remarkable  collection  of  furniture 
in  1822.  A  second  sale  was  held  after  his  death.  Many  of 
these  pieces  found  their  way  into  public  collections. 
Mr.  Wainwright  traces  some  known  Beckford  possessions 
to  their  new  homes. 


CONGRATULATIONS 
TO  THE  CONNOISSEUR 
ON  THEIR  75th  ANNIVERSARY 

C.  Townsend  Hook  &  Co.  Ltd., 
Paper  Manufacturers 

Snodland 
Kent 

Tel:  Snodland  241444 


pnsiljforbs; 

(A  PARTNERSHIP) 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 


STORR  and  BATEMAN  Family  silver 

Crested  Second  Course  Dish,  Paul  Storr,  04"  21 .5  02. 1  809.  Beaker,  Peter  and 
William  Bateman.  2 J".  2.5oz.  1810.  Mustard  Pot,  Peter  and  Ann  Bateman. 
4  oz.  1797.  Serving  spoon,  Peter  and  William  Bateman  1809.  6  crested  and 
feather  edge  dessert  spoons,  Hester  Bateman  1782  6  Crested  and  feather 
edge  table  spoons  (2  shown)  Hester  Bateman,  1782. 

736  Seventeenth  Avenue  Southwest  Calgary, 
Alberta,  Canada  T2S  0B7 
Te!ephone  269-3560  Area  code  403 


For 

LITERARY  &  ART 
PERIODICALS 

(and  Modern  First  Editions) 
of  the 

19th  &  20th  C's 

send  for  our  catalogues 

30p.  each  ($1.00  air  mail)  post  free 

or  visit  our  bookshop 

only  recently  opened 

WORDS  ETCETERA 

89  Theberton  Street 
LONDON  N.I. 
(01 )  226-4609 
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J  BURMESE  JADE  I TE  KUAN  YIN  CARVED  IN  CLASSICAL 
UNUSUAL  IN  ITS  FLAWLESS  AND  PURE  COLOR. 
19th  CENTURY    HEIGHT  121" 


\  Magnificent  Oriental  Collection 
Personally  Selected  with 
Extreme  Care  and  Discernment 


I  •  (714)  494-6505 
ION  A  L 


L.  H.  Selman's 


PAPERWEIGHTS 
FOR  COLLECTORS" 


A  spectacular  new  book  with  225  full  color  photographs.  For  the 
first  time  an  illustrated  history  and  identification  guide  for  antique 
and  modern  paperweights.  Send  $27.50.  Postage  paid  by  publisher. 

L.  H.  SELM AN  LTD 

Paperweight  Specialists 

407  Cliff  Street  Suite  4,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif.  95060 
(408)427-1177 


BAN  CHIENG 
CIRCA  III  MILLENIUM  B.C. 


1295  COAST  VILLAGE  ROAD 
SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIFORNIA  93108 
(805)  969-3337 


ANTIQUES  •   INTERIOR  DESIGN 


BILL  CORNFIELD  GALLERY 


H.  POLLOCK 


And 

Associates 


ANTIQUE  K  A  Z  A  K  RUG 
ENGLISH  OAK  LOWBOY  CIRCA  1740 
KUTANI  BOWL 


Helene  Pollock  703  North  La  Cienega  Boulevard 
(213)  659-2525  Los  Angeles,  Ca.  90069 


3 


/©avis  SHIPPING  Ltd. 

I   Do  You  Purchase  Antique  Items. . . 


Transportation  Specialists  in 
Antiques  &  Objects  d'Art 

Let  us  transport  your  selections  from  that  obscure 
little  backstreet  shoppe  in  Britain  or  on  the  continent 
to  your  home.  For  that  matter,  let  our  "Hot  Line" 
service  expedite  your  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
deliveries.  Nothing  too  small/large. 

Michael  Davis 
Shipping  Offices  serving  jt 
London,  Paris,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
4725  Alia  Road 
Los  Angeles,  California  90066 
Call  Collect:  (213)  822-5046 


SHOWCASE 


Heffernan 
&  Jones 

Antique  and  Modern  Silver. 
22  Crown  Passage.  St.  James's 
London  SW1Y  6PP    01-930  6003 


A  superb  punch  bowl  made  in  Dublin  in  1735 
by  Alexander  Brown.  Ic  weighs  30.15  ozs. 
measures  9"  across,  and  is  engraved  with  the 
arms  of  Waller  impaling  Smyth. 

An  illustrated  catalogue  is  available  on 
request. 


As  if  you  could 
forget! 


42nd  CHELSEA 
ANTIQUES  FAIR 

March — 9th-20th 

CHELSEA 

OLD  TOWN  HALL 

LONDON  S.W.3 

Full  details  from : 

JOSEPHINE  GRAHAME-BALLIN 

ANTIQUES 

21  GEORGE  STREET 

ST.  ALBANS,  HERTS. 

Telephone  St.  Albans  56069 


TWO  IMPORTANT  BOOKS 

"The  Drawings  of  John  Constable  R.A."  by  Harold  A.  E.  Day 

This  new  book  is  the  first  to  deal  exclusively  with  the  drawings  of  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  landscape  painters.  There  are  over  230  illustrations  (6  in  full 
colour)  which  are  printed  by  England's  able  craftsmen  on  the  finest  art  paper. 
Harold  Day  is  well  known  for  his  three  vols,  dealing  with  the  Norwich  &  Suffolk 
school  painters.  Over  the  last  20  years  he  has  collected  and  studied  Constable 
drawings.  This  volume  IV  in  the  series  has  much  new  material  including  over  100 
plates  not  formerly  published.  Included  are  views  of  the  'Constable  Country', 
London,  Brighton,  Salisbury,  Worcestershire  and  Lake  District.  Also  portrait 
studies  of  the  artist's  family,  including  delightful  drawings  of  his  children.  Price 
£9.50.  Packing  and  post  free. 

"Dictionary  of  British  Artists  1900-1950"  by  Grant  M.  Waters 

The  volume  contains  biographies  of  over  5,500  artists  of  this  interesting  period. 
To  collectors,  auctioneers,  Museum  officials  it  is  invaluable  for  identification 
purposes.  It  is  the  only  dictionary  in  print  which  deals  comprehensively  with  the 
period.  Although  prominence  is  given  to  painters,  sculptors,  engravers  and 
architects  are  widely  represented.  Price  £9.50.  Packing  and  post  free. 

EASTBOURNE  FIN E  ART,  47  SOUTH  STREET,  EASTBOURNE  Tel :  25634 


S.  and  K.  Morris 

Six  Bells,  Pathlow, 
Stratford-upon-Avon 
(on  the  A3  4) 
Tel:  Stratford  4350 

Choice  19th  century  decorative 
paintings,  drawings  and  prints, 
many  under  ^50,  including  Buriic- 
Joncs,  Cox,  Copley  Fielding,  Gere, 
A.  Goodwin,  Holnian  Hunt,  Lear, 
Millais,  Rossctti,  Ruskin,  Southall, 
Thors. 
New  list  now  available. 
SAE  to  S.  &  K.  MORRIS. 


Connoisseur  Antique* 

(Peter  and  Queenie  Kauffman) 
59  Ship  Street  (First  Floor),  Brighton. 
Sussex  BN1  1AE.  Tel.  Brighton  29190 


We  hold  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  collect- 
ions of  FINE  CARRIAGE  CLOCKS.  Your  en- 
quiries are  in  vited  by  'phone,  letter  or  personal  call. 
GRAND  SONNERIES,  QUARTER  REPEAT- 
I  US.  FINE  CASES  BY  BEST  MAKERS 
ALWAYS  IN  STOCK. 


CHINESE  ^T^gg^^g  GALLERY 

ORIGINAL  CHINESE  PAINTINGS 

by  known  artists  of  the  last  100  years 

Antique  and  Modern  Chinese  arts,  hand-made 
folk-craft  toys 

40  Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.C.1 

(01-580  7538) 


Exceedingly  rare  Plymouth  Coffee  Pot  by 
Samuel  Blachford  whose  mark  is  struck 
three  times.  Circa  1725.  Weight  7.$\  ozs. 
Height  9i  ins.  The  arms  which  are  original, 
are  probably  those  of  Beauchamp, 
co.  Cornwall. 
H.R.JESSOP  Ltd. 
3  MOTCOMBE  ST.,  BELGRAVE  SQ. 
LONDON  SW1X8JU  01-2352978 


Jg  BRITISH  ANTIQUE 
Ih  EXPORTERS  Ltd. 

Georgian,  Victorian  and  Edwardian  Furniture 

SHOWROOMS  AND  CONTAINER  DEPOT 
NEW  ROAD  INDUSTRIAL  ESTATE,  NEWHAVEN,  SUSSEX 
TEL:  NEWHAVEN  (07912)  5561 


Silver  Tankard 
George  1 1  1751 
Maker:  J.  Bertholet 
Approx  21  ozs. 

R.  E.  PORTER 

2  and  4  POST  OFFICE  ROAD 
BOURNEMOUTH  Bournemouth 


EDWARD  SPEELMAN  LTD 

Old  Masters 

EMPIRE  HOUSE,  175  PICCADILLY 
LONDON  W1V  ONP 
01-493  0657 


4289 


M 


STANHOPE 
SHFl.TON 
PICTURES 


OLD  MASTER 
DRA  WINGS  {and 
English  watercolours) 

Write  for  current  lists  to 
Stanhope  Shelton,  Cobbolds 
Mill,  Monks  Eleigh,  Suffolk 
1P7  7JB,  England 


Detailed  Editorial  Indexes  for  The  Connoisseur 
are  published  three  times  a  year  at  ^4.50  each 


From 


The  Circulation  Dept.,  The  National  Magazine  Co.  Ltd. 
22  Armoury  Way,  London,  SW18  lHA 


JADE  TREASURES  inc. 

The  Chinese  Collection 
of  Fine  Antique  Jade 

635  Riverside  Dr.  New  York  N.Y.  10031.  U.S.A. 
Tel.  212  286-5041    Shown  by  Appointment. 


iteSfrfagazi 


ANTIQU 


congratulates 


80NN0ISSEUR 


on  its  seventy-fifth  year 
of  publication 


This  List  is  compiled  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  readers  of  "  The  Connoisseur"  into  direct  communication  with  the  owners  oj  valuable 
articles  for  sale.  All  letters  must  be  addressed  "The  Connoisseur"  Register.  Chestergate  House,  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road, 
London  SWiV  iHF.  Register  Advertisements  are  20p  per  word  minimum  £3.00  f°r  l5  words,  which  must  be  prepaid 

and  sent  to  the  Advertisement  Manager. 


CONNOISSEUR  copies,  Volume  [,  no.  1-12, 
various  copies  1 949-1 951,  Year  Book  195 1. 
£25.00.  Offers  0285-2 1 71. 

CONNOISSEUR  magazines  for  sale,  commencing 
September  1901  complete  to  December  1903. 
Offers  please  to  Box  No.  873  1 . 

SEVERAL  items  period  furniture  needing  restoration 
including  bureau,  tables  card/tea.  Tel:  045424-251. 

THOMAS  EARLE,  relief  carving  111  gxpsumof  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria  and  an  unidentified  male. 
Signed,  Thomas  Earlc,  sculptor.  Photos  available, 
from  private  collection.  £10,000  offers.  Box  No. 
8742. 

MAJORELLE  Art  Nouveau  piano  f<>i  sale.  A  museum 
piece.  27000  US  dollars.  For  information  write: 
S.  Virgili,  67  Quai  Branly,  75007  Paris,  France: 

jflisccllaiifous; 

RESTORATION.  A  complete,  specialised  service  for 
collectors  of  Bronze  or  Marble  sculptures.  Write  or 
telephone:  ANDY  ELTON  B.A.  5,  Cambridge 
Terrace,  London  N.W.i.  Telephone:  01-486  4628. 


ANTIQUES  WATCHES  .  .  .  Ancient,  original, 
singly  or  collection,  keenly  sought  privately 
(preferably)  by  collector.  Box  No.  8740. 

EUROPE:  THE  QUEST  FOR  UNITY,  a  Limited 
Edition  of  only  475  copies  containing  frontispiece 
signed  by  Pictro  Annigoni.  Printed  by  Marderstcig 
and  hand  bound  in  leather  18"  x  12J".  Prospectus 
specimen  page  available.  Ranelagh  Editions, 
770  Fulham  Rd.  London  S.W.6. 

SWITZERLAND,  Germain,  Hungary,  Austria. 
Netherlands;  buying  all  engraved  topographical 
views,  aquarells,  maps  and  old  illustrated  books. 
Dr.  Deer,  D  61  -  Darmstadt- Arheilgcn,  Kornwcg  2. 

WANTED  -  Painfngs  by  artists  of  Australian  origin 
or  interest.  Bronzes  b\  B.  Mackennal.  Write 
Hughes,  45  Moore  Park  Rd.  London  S.W.6. 

LONDON,  MAYFAIR  ART  GALLERY,  finest 
position.  Complete  floor  available  for  exhibitions  on 
weekly  monthly  basis.  Suitable  antiques,  paintings, 
sculpture  etc.  Box  No.  8741. 


The  Connoisseur  Index  to  Advertisers 


Ab  Stockholms  Auktionsverk 
Adams,  Norman 
Adcr  I'icard  Tajan 
Agnew 

Alexander  Gallery 

Algernon  Asprcy 

Andrade  Ltd..  Philip 

Antique  Centre  of  America,  The 

Antiques,  The  Magazine 

Antique  Porcelain  Co.  Ltd.,  The 

Apter  Fredericks  Ltd. 

Asprey  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Augustan  Engravers 

B.A.D.A. 

Barling  of  Mount  Street  Ltd. 
Bashford's 
Bayne  Ltd.,  T.  G. 
Berry-Hill  Galleries 
Black-Nadeau  Gallery 
Bluett  &  Sons  Ltd. 
Bohler,  Julius 

Bonham  &  Sons  Ltd..  W.  &  F.  C. 
Brett  &  Sons  Ltd..  Arthur 
British  Antique  Exporters  Ltd. 
Buchanan's 

Camden  Antiques  Fair 
Campbell,  John 
Caro  Gallery,  Frank 
Carrington 

Ceramic  Book  Company 
Chait  Galleries  Inc.,  Ralph  M. 
Charles,  Norman 
Chelsea  Antiques  Fair 
Christie's 

Collet's  Chinese  Gallery 
Connoisseur  Antiques 
Connoisseur  Commemorative  Box 
Connoisseur  -  Editorial  Indexes 
Connoisseur  -  Regitcr 
Connoisseur's  Guide,  The 
Corinthian  Studios 
Cornfield  Gallery.  Bill 
Cooper  Ltd.,  A.  C. 
Cornwall,  L.  M. 
Crowthcr  &  Son  Ltd..  T. 

Davis  Shipping  Ltd.,  Michael 
Delomosnc  &  Son  Ltd. 
Dictionnaire  Universal  de  la  Peinrurc 
Dominion  Gallery 
Drown.  William  R. 
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West  of  England  Antique  Dealers  Fair 

West  German  Art  Fair 

Wildenstcin 

W ords  Etcetera 

Wright  Ltd..  Douglas  1.  K. 

Yeakel  Antiques,  Richard 
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Printed  in  Great  Britain  by  Stevens  Press  Ltd.,  Long  Eaton  (a  member  of  the  Oxley  Printing  Group  Ltd.).  Agents  in  Canada,  The  Wnu  Dawson  Subscription  Service,  Ltd.  Sole 
agents  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  Gordon  &  Gotcb  {Australasia)  Ltd.  ;  agents  for  South  Africa,  Central  News  Agency  Ltd.  (London  Agents,  Gordon  &  Gotcb  Ltd.),  Higgin- 
botham  &  Co.  in  Bombay  and  Calcutta. 

Conditions  of  Sale  and  Supply — This  periodical  is  sold  subject  to  the  following  conditions:  That  il  shall  not,  without  the  written  consent  of  the  publishers  first  given,  be  lent,  resold, 
lured  out  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  way  of  Trade  except  at  the  full  retail  price  of  £1.2$:  and  that  it  shall  not  be  lent,  resold,  lured  out  or  otherwise  disposed  of  in  a  mutilated 
condition  or  in  any  unauthorized  cover  by  way  of  Trade;  or  affixed  to  or  as  part  of  any  publication  or  advertising,  literary  or  pictorial  matter  whatsoever. 


The  NETSUKE  ADVENTURI 


AHUAN 


ISLAMIC  ART 

is  exhibiting 

Early  Islamic  Works  of  Art 

3rd  May  to  5th  June,  1976 
at  71  Pavilion  Road, 
London  SVV1X  OET 


I 


AHUAN  U.K.  LIMITED 
71  PAVILION  ROAD 
LONDON  SW1X  OET 
Telephone:  01-235  4901 


AHUAN  ISLAMIC 
ART  PANAMA  S.A. 
VIA  ESPANA  200 
APARTADO  6307 
PANAMA  5,  R.  de  P. 


An  Ottoman  Firman  in  the  name  of  Abdul  Hamid  1, 
naming  Mehmed  Pasha  as  Grand  Vizier,  2m. 52  x  Om.85, 
dated  1777. 


Enquiries  to:  ISLAMIC  ART  SERVICES  LIMITED, 
71  PAVILION  ROAD,  LONDON  SW1X  OET 

Telephone:  01-235  4901     Telegrams:  Kashkul,  London  SW1 


PARTRIDGE 

(FINE  ARTS)  LTD. 


A  Painting  by  J.  B.  Leprince  of  a  coastal  scene  with  a 
merchantman  flying  the  American  flag.  8'  5"  x  8'  8". 

Jean  Baptiste  Leprince  1733-1781. 


This  painting  would  appear  to  be  a  capriccio  North  American~view  and  probably  commissioned 
by  an  American  client.  It  is  interesting  that  the  flag  has  thirteen  stars  and  stripes  being 
the  first  United  States  flag  after  the  declaration  of  independence  in  1776. 

Another  pair  of  similar  paintings  by  the  same  artist  but  of  wooded  landscapes  with 
figures  are  also  in  our  possession. 


144-146  New  Bond  Street,  London  wiy  oly 

Telephone:  01-629  0834/7 


Goldsmiths,  Silversmiths,  Jewellers 

FOUNDED  1736 


Hennell 

Frazer  and  Haws 


Telephone  01 -499  301 1         1  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  London  W1 Y  2NY 


Abbie  Vischschoonmakep  Galleries 

International 

Rugs  and  Tapestries 
Specialists  in  Antique  Oriental  Silk  Rugs  and  Carpets 


A  Silk  and  Silver  thread  Kum  Kappo  Hunting  Rug  -  early  19th  century. 


To  coincide  with  the  Festival  of  Islam  we  announce  an 
exhibition  at  Our  London  Gallery  during  the  month 
of  April  1976.  Featuring  a  fine  collection  of  Antique 
Persian  Rugs  and  Contemporary  Oriental  Rugs  including 
several  Silk  Masterpieces  and  Rareties. 

25  NEW  CAVENDISH  STREET 
LONDON  W.1. 
Telephone  01  -486  7763 

52  DON  STREET  LOCAL  P.A.B.2 

ST.  HELIER  PASEO  LAS  MERCEDES 

JERSEY.  C.I.  CARACAS.  VENEZUELA 


2  ZEVENEND 

LAREN 

HOLLAND 


BY  APPOINTMENT  ANTIQUE  DEALERS  TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 

MALLETT 

MALLETT  &  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD.,  40  NEW  liOND  STREET,  LONDON  Wl  Y  OUS.  TELEPHONE:  01-499  741 1(5  lines) 
TELEX  25692  CABLES:  MALLETSON  LONDON  WiY  ODS 
and  at  BOURDON  HOUSE,  2  DAVIES  STREET,  LONDON  WiY  iLJ 
Also  in  NEW  YORK:  MALLETT  of  LONDON,  25  EAST  69th  STREET 
New  York  N.Y.  10021.  Telephone:  (212)  2499015/6 


An  exceptionally  rare  pair  of  early  Louis  XV  carved  oak  panelled  armoire 
doors;  the  moulded  panels  carved  in  bas-relief  with  symmetrical  figures  and 
acanthus  decoration;  the  left  hand  door  depicting  homage  to  a  female 
potentate  and  the  right  hand  door  with  a  masked  tightrope  walker  with 
accompanying  acrobats;  the  carving  in  the  style  of  Berain.  French,  circa  1725. 

Height:  8' 8"  Width:  4' 5" 


BLUETT  &  SONS  ltd. 


BY  APPOINTMENT  ANTIQUARIES  OF  CHINESE  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  HIS  LATE  MAJESTY  KING  GUSTAF  VI  OF  SWEDEN 


Oriental  WoxU  of  grt 


Persian  pottery  jug  of  the  Seljuq  period;  13th  century,  height  1 3|  inches. 

THE  GURGAN  FINDS       A  loan  exhibition  of  Islamic  pottery  of  the  Seljuq 

period  from  the  Raymond  Ades  Family  Collection. 
8th-15th  and  20th-30th  April  Weekdays  10-5.30;  Sats  10-1 

Catalogue  fully  illustrated,  including  four  colour  plates  with  Introduction  by  Geza  Fehervari  £2.50. 


48  Davies  Street,  London,  —  wiy  ild 

Telegrams:  "Chineceram,  London,  W.l"  Telephone:  01-629  4018  &  3397 


RICHARD  GREEN 


Premier  Properties  in  Europe  and  the  Orient. 


Premier  Properties  offers  for  sale  a  unique 
selection  of  properties,  from  a  1 ,230,000 sq.  metre 
development  site  in  Mallorca  to  a  luxurious  house 
in  Bali.  Each  provides  not  only  a  beautiful  situation 
but  also  a  very  sound  investment. 

Top  left:  One  of  two  houses  for  sale  in 
Batujimbar.  Bali.  Indonesia.  Set  in  an  acre  of  land 
and  with  its  own  beach  and  swimming  pool, each 
house  has  been  designed  in  a  series  of  pavilions 
enabling  the  best  possible  view  from  vantage  ]X)ints 
in  every  room. The  houses, equipped  with  every 
modern  convenience,  have  been  designed  to  blend 
in  perfectly  with  thi  traditional  surroundings. 

Bottom  lett:  Villa  Corner,  Veneto,  Italy. 
A  magnificent  Palladian  style  16th  century  villa 


designated  a  National  Monument,  it  has  been 
redecorated  and  modernised  with  air-conditioning 
and  a  swimming  |x*>l  complex. The  villa  occupies  a 
park  and  garden  area  ol  approximately  18  acres, 
with  a  further  74  acres  of  vineyards  and  farmland. 
Within  23  miles  of  Venice, it  is  readily  adaptable  to 
a  great  many  private  and  institutional  uses. 

Top  right:  In  a  dramatically  beautiful  setting  on 
the  bay  of  Alcudia,  Mallorca,  and  only  an  hour  from 
Palma  de  Mallorca  international  airport, (  ala  Mata 
is  ideally  suited  tor  a  very  high  quality  development. 
Approved  plans  provide  for  the  construction  of 
apartment  houses,  villas,  hotels,  tennis  courts, a 
shopping  centre,  yacht  harbour  and  mountain  village. 
All  necessary  authorization  for  development  plans 


has  been  obtained  and  work  can  commence  imm- 
ediately. Extremely  high  profit  potential  for  either 
the  qualified  developer  or  the  long  term  investor. 

Centre  right:  Oneol  two  recently  constructed 
houses  at  Pin  to  Rafael,  Sardinia,  standing  in  a  totally 
secluded  estate  of  approximately  8 1  2  acres  with 
400  yards  of  sea  frontage.  The  property  is  well 
protected  by  high  land  included  in  the  estate  and 
facilities  are  available  tor  further  development. 

Bottom  right :  Tliis  elegant  contemporary  house, 
near  Fiesole,  Florence,  Italy,  is  situated  on  a  hillside 
with  magnificent  panoramic  views  over  the  valley. 
Although  responding  to  the  comforts  of  today's  life 
style.it  has  preserved  the  Tuscan  classical  simplicity 
in  age-old  materials  and  artisanship. 


Prices  and  brochures  on  request.  30  A  Sackvillc  Street,       Corso  Venezia  2A,  4060  Viersen  1 , 

London.  Wl.  20121  Milano.  Konigsallee  49.  Postfach  100460. 

England.  Italy.  West  Germany. 

Tel:  01-439  9577.  Tel:  798746.  Tel:  15533.  ' 

Estate  Agents  and  Real  Estate  Brokers  are  entitled  to  lull  standard  local  commission  To  buy  and  sell  fine  properties  throughout  the  world, 

on  all  Premier  Properties'  international  offerings. 


Premier  Properties 
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COLNAGHI'S 


An  exhibition  of 

PERSIAN  AND  MUGHAL  ART 

7  April  —  20  May 

fully  illustrated  catalogue  available 

14,  Old  Bond  Street, 

Telephone:  01-491  7408  nnrlnn       Wl    T  Monday — Friday  9.30— 6 

Cables:  Colnaghi,  London  LU11UU11,      VV.l.  Saturdays  10— 1 


(oJtvln  (€R.  ^ 


erzog 


FINE  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 


»F  A  PAIR  of  Chippendale  mahogany  side  chairs 
tceptionally  fine  quality  anil  superb  carving. 
i  1760.  Height  38 1",  w  idth  2  j",  depth  22". 


ONE  OF  A  PAIR  of  George  III  mahogany  torcheres 
\y  ith  spiral  twist  steins  and  spindle  galler)  tops, 
circa  176c.  Height  44.'". 


ONE  OF  A  SET  OF  FOUR  rosewood  chairs  in  the 
the  eminent  French  chair  maker  George  Jac( 
upholstered  in  brown  suede.  ENGLISH,  circa 
Height  33",  width  .9",  depth  21". 


George  III  mahogany  stick  barometer 
>rge  Adams,  circa  1770.  Height  3  c". 


an  enquiries 
made  to : 

sfeller  Plaza,  New  York 
rea  Code  2  1  2)  489-6600 


An  unusually  small  Adam  mahogany  side  table  of  good  cc 
The  finely  carved  drapery  on  the  legs,  the  Huted  frieze  cer 
and  paterae  are  ot  the  highest  quality, 
circa  1770.  Height  3c",  width  39",  depth  23". 


0sv£»o„ 

A 


Adjacent  to  tlie  Ballroom  enl 
of  Claridge's  Hotel 

Also  open  Saturdays  by  appoi 
10  am-4.30  pm 


\Dcltcin   zJ\.  zJlerzog 

FINE  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
49  BROOK  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i. 

Telephone:  01-629  S4^>°     Telex: 26 1  482 
Cables:  Hertique,  London,  W.I. 


A  superb  Italian  specimen  marble 
top  made  into  a  centre  table  in 
the  Regency  period  bv  an  excellent 
craftsman,  circa  1  800. 
Height  30",  diameter  30". 


A  charming  Hepplewhite  table  in  finch 
figured  mahogam  and  serpentine  form,  the 
trieze  containing  a  slide  and  writing  drawer, 

the  back  incorporating  a  screen, 
irca  178  c.  Height  29",  width  21",  depth  14". 


A  most  unusual  Regency  mahogany 
music  stand  of  adjustable  height, 
circa  1  80  c. 
Height  as  illustrated  37". 


A  good  Hepplewhite  mahogany  square  wine  cooler 
on  carved  and  fluted  stand, 
circa  I790.  Height  30",  width  17". 


'Outs 


Adjacent  to  the  Ballroom  entrance 
of  Claridge's  Hotel 

Also  open  Saturdays  by  appointment 
1  o  am-4.30  pm 


International  Conference  on  Oriental  Carpets 

London 


Friday  4th  to  Monday  7th  June  1 976 


Chairman:  R  H  Pmder  Wilson    British  Museum  London 
Hon  Secretary:  R  Pinner    Great  Britain 
Hon  Treasurer:  J  Thompson    Great  Britain 


COMMITTEE 

E  Albegger  Austria 

W  Albrecht    Orientalsk  Taeppeklub  Denmark 
P  L  Baker    Islamic  Art  Circle  Great  Britain 
A  Hutt    World  of  Islam  Festival  London 
D  King    Victoria  &  Albert  Museum  London 
H  Konig     West  Germany 

M  Mobarak    Association  Libanaise  des  Amateurs  du  Tapis  ancien 
H  McCoy  Jones    International  Hajji  Baba  Organization  USA 
F  Spuhler    Museum  tur  Islamische  Kunst  Berlin  Germany 
D  Sylvester    Great  Britain 

M  Volkmann    Deutsche  Teppichfreunde  Germany 


The  first  International  Conference  on  Oriental 
Carpets  to  be  held  in  Europe  is  to  take  place  in 
June  1976  during  the  World  of  Islam  Festival  at 
the  School  of  Oriental  and  African  Studies  in 
London.  It  is  being  organized  in  close  coopera- 
tion with  several  national  Societies  of  specialists 
in,  and  connoisseurs  of,  Oriental  Carpets. 

The  aims  of  the  conference  are  to  provide  a  forum 
for  the  discussion  and  publication  of  knowledge 
of  Oriental  carpets  dating  from  earliest  times  to 
the  19th  century  and  to  create  opportunities  for 
specialists  from  museums  and  academic  institu- 
tions, as  well  as  connoisseurs  and  collectors 
from  many  different  parts  of  the  world,  to  meet 
and  learn  from  one  another.  Distinguished  lec- 
turers have  been  invited  from  many  countries  and 
the  conference  proceedings  are  being  arranged  to 
cover  as  wide  a  range  of  subjects  as  possible. 
Conference  Fee 

The  Conference  Fee  will  be  £15  plus  £6  for  the 
Conference  Dinner. 

Conference  Volume 

The  proceedings  of  the  conference  will  be 
published  in  a  Conference  Volume  which  will 
constitute  a  unique  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  Oriental  carpets.  Members  of  the  conference 
will  be  able  to  obtain  this  volume  at  a  special 
price.  Others  who  are  unable  to  attend  may 
receive  details  by  application  to  the  Hon. 
Secretary. 

Details  and  Application  Forms  are  available 
from  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  Robert  Pinner, 
34  Pope  Grove,  Twickenham  TW1  4JY, 
England.  .  ^phone:  01-892  4153  evenings 
and  weekends. 


Programme 

Friday  4th  June 

Session  1.  The  Early  Oriental  Carpet  -  from  the 
Pazyryk  to  the  1st  century. 
A  film  on  the  conservation  of  the 
Ardebil  Carpet  (made  available  by  the 
Victoria  &  Albert  Museum) 

Saturday  5th  June 

Session  2.  The  1  5th  to  the  1  7th  Century 
Session  3.  Carpet  Design  and  Ornament. 

Cocktail  Party. 
Sunday  6th  June 

A  private  view  of  the  Arts  of  Islam 

Exhibition  at  the   Hayward  Gallery 

London. 

Session  4.  Caucasian  and  Nomadic  Carpets. 

Conference  Dinner. 
Monday  7th  June 
Session  5.  Central  Asian  Carpets. 

Exhibition  of  Oriental    Carpets  from 

British  collections. 

Lecturers 

At  the  time  of  going  to  press  the  lecturers  include: 
Mr.  W.  Alrecht,  Denmark;  Mr.  S.  Azadi,  Germany; 
Dr.  M.  Beattie,  Gt.  Britain;  Col:  J.  Boucher, 
U.S.A.;  Dr.  M.  Dall'Oglio,  Italy;  Prof.  Diyabekerli, 
Turkey;  Dr.  V.  Enderlein,  D.D.R.;  Dr.  H.  Erdmann, 
Germany;  Dr.  G.  Kaebisch,  Germany;  Mr.  H. 
Koenig,  Germany;  Dr.  J.  Mills,  Gt.  Britain;  Mr.  R. 
Pinner  and  Mr.  M.  D.  A.  Franses,  Gt.  Britain; 
Dr.  F.  Spuhler,  Germany;  Dr.  J.  Thompson,  Gt. 
Britain,  Mrs.  E.  Tzareva,  U.S.S.R.;  Mr.  T.  Tuduc, 
Romania;  Dr.  D.  Wegner,  Germany;  Prof.  M. 
Wegner,  Gt.  Britain;  Dr.  J.  Zick-Nissen,  Germany. 
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ESTABLISHED  1865 


14  Grafton  Street,  London  W.i.  TELEPHONES:  493  1141-2-3 

Gold-mounted  lacquer  from  two  great  Masters 
of  the  18th  century  in  Paris 


A  chased  and  engraved  gold  cornet  set  with  panels 
of  Japanese  lacquer  showing  mountainous  scenery.  The 
inside  of  the  covers  in  Nashigi  style,  one  applied 
with  a  gouache  miniature  of  a  Gentleman. 

By  Jean  Ducrollay.  Paris  1760.  2]  inches  x  3I  inches. 


A  black  lacquer  and  chased  gold  snuff-box  of  rectang- 
ular form  with  canted  corners,  the  lid  and  base  set  with 
panels  of  Japanese  lacquer  within  lightly  incised  gold 
cagework,  the  lid  with  a  brace  of  fighting  pheasants  in 
takamakiye  technique  within  borders  of  tessellated  design 
in  lacque  burgaute,  the  base  with  a  dragon  and  a  waterfall. 
The  walls  of  this  box  are  decorated  with  a  mosaic  of 
lacque  burgaute. 

By  Adrien-Jean-Maximilien  Vachette.  Paris  1789  3}  in.  x  i|  in.     1  in. 


THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS' ASSOCIATION 

^  LTD. 


20  RUTLAND  GATE 
LONDON  SW7  iBD 
01  589  4128, 2102 


No  extravagant  claims . . . 
No  rash  promises . . . 
Just  solid  integrity  backed 
by  knowledge. 


Sell  to  a  member  and  avoid  auctioneers'  increased  charges. 

A  list  of  members  will  be  sent  free  on  receipt  of  a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope. 


A  fine  pair  of  George  III  carved  and  giltwood  mirrors. 
English,  circa  1780.  From  Dropmore,  Bucks. 

Height:  5'  8"    Width:  3'  0" 
ASPREY  &  COMPANY  LIMITED,  165-169  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  W1Y  OAR.  TEL:  01-493  6767 

alternative  entrance  at  22  Albemarle  Street.  London  W1 
Telegrams:  Culleus  London    .       Asprey  s.A.  Geneva.  40  rue  du  Rhone.  Geneva.  Telex:  251  1C 

Telephone:  28-72-77   ^^^^ 


Art 
and 

Antiques 

Fair 
Hannover 


7,  Kunst-und-Antiquitaten-Messe,  3  Hannover,  Postfach  2665,  Tel:  (0511)  819021. 
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J.  KUGEL 

279,  RUE  SAINT-HONORE, 

WE  FURNITURE                                           75008  PARIS  ANTIQUE  CONTINENTAL 

BONZES  AND                                             TEL:  260.86.23  &  260.19.45  SILVER  AND 

JRIOSITIES  GOLD  BOXES 


Very  important  bronze  low-relief  signed  by  Clodion  in  its  original 
Louis  XVI  ormolu  frame.  France  circa  1785.  51,5cm  x  42,5cm. 


CRACOW  ART  FESTIVAL 


19  -  26  SEPTEMBER  1976 

PROMOTED  JOINTLY  BY  THE  CONNOISSEUR,  LONDON 

AND  DU  MAGAZINE,  ZURICH 


The  annual  Festival  of  the  Arts  in  Cracow, 
now  in  its  fourth  year,  has  long-since  been 
awarded  international  recognition  for  the 
high  standard  of  its  special  exhibitions, 
lectures  and  supporting  performances.  It 
also  offers  the  unique  opportunity  of  seeing 
some  of  Poland's  most  important  collections 
in  their  natural  setting,  and  of  coining  to 
terms  with  the  cultural  background  of  one 
of  the  oldest  centres  of  learning  in  Europe. 
Even  more  significant,  possibly,  is  the 
Festival's  contribution  in  the  field  of  human 
relations,  through  the  forum  it  provides  in 
Cracow  for  regular  cultural  exchanges 
between  art-historians  and  art  lovers  from 
all  over  the  world. 


Sunday,  19  September 

Late  afternoon  arrival  in  Cracow,  for  seven 
nights  at  the  new  Holiday  Inn,  or  the 
Cracovia  Hotel,  according  to  choice. 
Registration  and  dinner  at  the  hotel. 


particularly  renowned  for  its  Sigismund 
Chapel,  by  Berecci,  one  of  the  most 
splendid  examples  of  early  Renaissance 
architecture  and  sculpture  in  Northern 
Europe. 

Special  Chopin  recital  in  the  evening. 


Wavvel  Castle:  The  16th  century  courtyard 


Tuesday,  21  September 

Late-morning  visit  to  the  Collegiunj 
Maius,  oldest  building  of  the  Jagielloniar 
University,  where  the  participants  of  the 
festival  will  be  personally  met  by  Professoi1 
Karol  Estreicher.  The  college  now  house; 
the  University  Museum,  where  many  of  the 
exhibits  are  connected  with  the  scientifie 
research  carried  out  by  Copernicus,  during 
his  five  years  in  Cracow  as  a  student. 

A  visit  will  follow  to  the  Gothic  Church 
of  our  Lady  (Kosciol  Mariacki),  for  aj 
detailed  examination  of  the  great  altar- 
piece  by  Wit  Stwosz,  and  the  14th  century 
stained  glass  windows. 

Late-afternoon  excursion  to  the  impres- 
sive 16th  century  castle  of  Pieskowa  Skala. 
situated  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
valleys  of  the  Cracow  Jura,  at  approxi- 
mately 25  kilometres  from  the  city,  which 
houses  a  particularly  interesting  museum 
of  Gothic,  Renaissance  and  Baroque  art. 
The  visit  to  the  museum  will  be  followed  by 
an  evening  spent  in  the  local  inn,  built  into 
the  battlements  of  the  castle. 


Monday,  20  September 

Festival  opens.  Official  welcome  at  Wawel 
Castle  in  the  morning,  by  Professor  Jerzy 
Szablowski,  followed  by  his  lecture  on  the 
history  of  the  castle,  as  former  seat  of  the 
Kings  of  Poland. 

There  will  next  be  private  visits  to:  the 
famous  collection  of  Flemish  Tapestries  in 
the  castle,  woven  in  Brussels  between  1548 
and  1564,  to  the  order  of  King  Sigismund 
Augustus;  the  permanent  exhibition  of 
Oriental  Art,  with  the  splendid  trophies 
captured  ft  the  Turks  by  King  John  III 
Sobieski  at  the  le  of  Vienna,  in  1683; 
and  the  archaeological  department  of  the 
museum,  in  the  vaults  of  the  castle,  with 
many  pre-Romanesque  relics,  some  dating 
back  to  the  time  of  Boleslaw  tiie  Brave,  the 
first  King  of  Poland,  in  the  11th  century. 

Visit  in  the  afternoon  to  Wawel  Cath- 
edral, housing  the  Royal  Tombs,  which  is 


Wawel  Cathedral :  In  the  foreground,  the  twin  domes  of 
the  Vasa  and  Sigismund  Chapels 


Wednesday,  22  September 

Visit  in  the  morning  to  the  National 
Museum  in  the  14th  century  Cloth  Hal! 
(Sukiennice),  where  participants  will  bej 
met  by  the  Director,  Dr.  Tadeusz  Chrus- 
cicki.  There  will  be  a  lecture  on  Polish 
history,  followed  by  a  private  viewing  of 
the  gallery  of  19th  century  paintings  by 
distinguished  Polish  artists.  The  great 
historical  compositions  by  Jan  Matejko 
are  of  particular  importance,  because  of  the 
artist's  obvious  skill  and  insight  into 
human  nature,  combined  with  his  scrupu- 
lous attention  to  detail  in  portraying  some 
of  the  major  events  in  Polish  history. 

During  the  course  of  the  morning  a 
visit  will  be  included  to  the  Szolajski 
Museum  of  Mediaeval  and  Renaissance 
art,  close  by.  This  department  of  the 
National  Museum  is  particularly  well- 
known  for  its  magnificent  collection  of 
wooden  sculptures,  which  include  the 
famous  Madonna  of  Kruzlowa.  Some  of 


the  exhibits  date  from  the  reign  of  King 
Casimir  the  Great,  in  the  second  half  of 
the  14th  century. 

In  the  afternoon  there  will  be  a  major 
retrospective  exhibition  of  paintings  ami 
drawings  by  the  20th  century  artist,  Witold 
Wojtkiewicz,  in  the  New  Building  of  the 
National  Museum,  with  introduction  by 
Professor  Mieczyslaw  Porebski.  Partici- 
pants will  at  the  same  time  have  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  the  perma- 
nent exhibitions  in  the  museum,  which 
specialises  in  the  main  trends  of  modern 
as  well  as  contemporary  Polish  art. 

Private  viewing  in  the  evening  of  the 
film  "The  Promised  Land"  (Ziemia  Obie- 
cana)  by  Andrzej  Wajda.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  Polish  films  released  in 
recent  years. 


Thursday,  23  September 

Visit  to  the  Archaeological  Museum  in  the 
morning,  in  the  district  of  Kazimierz,  for 
a  special  exhibition  of  icons  from  the 
Carpathian  region  of  Poland,  ranging  in 
date  from  the  16th  to  the  18th  century. 
A  visit  will  follow  to  the  Gothic 
churches  of  St.  Catherine  and  Corpus 
Christi,  founded  by  King  Casimir  the 
Great  in  the  14th  century.  Both  these 
churches  are  renowned  for  their  rich, 
Baroque  interiors,  which  are  character- 
istic of  southern  Poland. 

Afternoon  at  leisure,  for  independent 
sightseeing,  or  a  rest. 

Special  concert  of  Baroque  music  in  the 
evening,  by  the  renowned  Cracoviensis 
Ensemble,  in  the  Senators'  Hall  at  Wawel 
Castle. 


Friday,  24  September 

I  Excursion  in  the  morning  to  Tarnow,  at 
approximately  75  kilometres  from  Cracow, 
for  private  visit  to  the  Diocesan  Museum 
of  Mediaeval  and  Renaissance  art.  The 
museum  houses  a  particularly  important 
collection  of  14th  century  wooden  sculp- 
tures. A  private  viewing  has  also  been 
arranged  of  the  valuable  collection  of  17th 
and  18th  century  Polish  "Sarmatian" 
portraits  in  the  Old  Town  Hall. 

A  stop  will  be  made  at  Brzesko-Okocim, 
in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Dunajec 
river,  before  returning  to  Cracow  in  the 
early  afternoon. 

Symphonic  concert  by  the  Cracow 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  Choir  in  the 
evening,  in  the  Mariacki  Church.  Featured 
in  the  programme  will  be  the  "Passion"  by 
Krzystof  Penderecki. 


Saturday,  25  September 

Private  viewing  in  the  morning  of  the 
exhibition  "Masterpieces  of  the  Czartory- 
ski",  which  is  temporarily  housed  in  the 
16th  century  Town  Arsenal,  in  the  old  city 
walls,  whilst  the  Czartoryski  Museum  is 
still  undergoing  extensive  reconstruction. 
Most  of  the  exhibits,  including  Leonardo 
da  Vinci's  "Lady  with  the  Ermine"  and 
Rembrandt's  "Landscape  with  the  Good 
Samaritan",  once  formed  part  of  the 
private  collections  of  Princess  Isabel 
Czartoryska,  who  founded  the  first  Polish 
National  Museum  at  Pulawy,  in  1803. 

Afternoon  at  leisure,  for  independent 
sightseeing,  or  a  rest. 

Special  farewell  reception  in  the  evening 
by  the  Mayor  of  Cracow,  at  the  City  Hall, 
in  the  presence  of  many  local  personalities. 


Sunday,  26  September 

Depart  from  Cracow  in  the  morning. 


Cracow:  The  Mediaeval  Town  Hall  Tower,  on  the 
Market  Square 


Pieskowa  Skala:  The  Castle.  It  houses  a  department  of 
the  State  Museum  of  Art 


CRACOW  ART 
FESTIVAL 
19-26  September  1976 

Cost  per  Person 

Double  Rooms  U.S.  $568  (£264) 
Single  Rooms      U.S.  $622  (£289) 

This  covers  the  full  Festival  pro- 
gramme, from  arrival  in  Cracow  on 
19th  September,  to  the  departure  on 
26th  September,  as  follows: 

(1)  Accommodation  for  seven  nights 
at  the  new  Holiday  Inn,  just  out- 
side Cracow,  or  the  Hotel 
Cracovia,  near  the  centre  of  the 
city,  according  to  choice.  Both  are 
first-class  hotels. 

(2)  All  meals,  either  at  the  hotels  or  the 
specially  chosen  restaurants,  includ- 
ing wine  for  lunch  and  dinner  each 
day. 

(3)  Transportation  by  private  coach, 
from  and  back  to  the  hotels,  for  all 
the  events  of  the  Festival,  including 
the  excursions. 

(4)  All  evening  performances  and 
receptions,  as  shown  in  the 
programme. 

(5)  Entrance  fees  to  Museums,  Galler- 
ies and  special  exhibitions. 

(6)  The  permanent  assistance  of  Eng- 
lish-speaking guides  throughout 
the  duration  of  the  Festival. 

N.B.  Travel  arrangements  to  from 
Poland  are  not  included. 

For  additional  information,  as  well 
as  details  of  special  travel  arrange- 
ments, please  contact  one  of  our 
following  General  Sales  Agents: 

Inverness  Travel,  Inc. 
345  Park  Avenue 
New  York 
N.Y.  10022 

Tel:  (212)  486  1800 
Telex:  620374 


Serenissima  Travel  Ltd. 
5  Ellis  Street 
Sloane  Street 
London  SW1X  9AL 

Tel:  01-730  7281 
Telex:  28905  Ref.  732 

Kuoni  Travel  Ltd. 
Neue  Hard,  Neugasse  231 
P.O.  Box 
CH-8037  Zurich 

Tel:  01144  12  61 
Telex:  53  397 


Oxer 8,000  places  to  shop 
for  art  and  antiques 


You'll  find  them  in  The  1976  International  Antiques  Yearbook... 
the  definitive,  "trade-wise"  guide  to 
art  and  antique  dealers  in  18  different  countries 


If  you're  a  serious  art  or  antique 
collector  or  dealer,  you'll  value  the 
newest  edition  of  The  International 
Antiques  Yearbook. 

Compiled  with  the  help  of  the 
antiques  trade  for  the  trade,  the 
Yearbook  provides  you  with  a  com- 
prehensive listing  of  over  8,000  art 
and  antique  dealers  of  interest — in 
19  different  countries,  including 
the  U.S. 

If  you're  "shopping"  forantiques 
-for  yourself  or  a  client-you'll  find 
all  the  information  you  need  in  this 
91 8-page  volume.  You  will  have,  at 
your  fingertips,  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  stock  of  every  antique 
shop,  picture  dealer  and  antiquar- 
ian bookseller  you  might  want  to 
know  of . .  .along  with  the  addresses 
and  telephone  numbers  you  need 
to  "get  in  touch." 

Should  you  find  yourself  travel- 
ling in  Europe  or  the  East,  and  de- 


cide to  pay  a  visit,  you'll  know  if 
advance  appointments  are  pre- 
ferred. And  the  maps  and  street  in- 
dexes in  the  Yearbook-showing 
pertinent  sections  of  more  than  20 
major  cities-will  come  in  handy. 

Compiled  by  the  publishers  of 
The  Connoisseur,  the  leading  inter- 
national art  and  antiques  maga- 
zine, the  Yearbook  also  includes 
information  about  antique  dealers' 
associations. ..antique  and  art  pe- 
riodicals...packers  and  shippers... 
and  international  fairs.  For  the  col- 
lector of  specialized  antiques,  there 
is  a  section  devoted  to  dealers  in 
such  items  as  armor,  swords,  snuff- 
boxes, paperweights,  others. 

The  Yearbook  is  printed  and 
bound  in  England,  measures  4|" 
x  7|",  and  is  available  for  S19.95 
plus  s1 .95postageand  packing.  For 
your  personal  copy,  complete  and 
mail  the  coupon. 


CS02 


International 
Antiques 
Yearbook 

250  West  55th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10019 

Please  send  me  copy(ies)  of 

The  1976  International  Antiques 
Yearbook  5  $19.95  $1.95 
postage  and  packing  per  copy.  I 
enclose  a  check  or  money  order 
for  $  


1 


Wame, 


Address- 
City  


State. 
Zip— 


J 
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fficvre,  &uj&Jl  and  Continental  q/Udct.  cMiniabttw. 


An  xvmth  Century  French  Silver  Tureen  by  Pierre 

Francois  Goguelye,  Paris,  1785. 

Height:-  23.5  Centimetres  (including  finial). 

An  example  from  our  Collection  of  Continental  Silver. 


'A) 


Valuations  for  Probate,  Insurance  and  Division 

Telephone:  01-629  6261    Telegraphic  Address  "Euclase  London  W.l" 


GRAND 


take  a 
back  seat 


.  . .  and  leave  your  finest  pieces  to 
show  themselves  to  the  greatest 
advantage. 

Unobtrusive  butsecure  and  robust, 
they  will  accept  articles  up  to  15" 
in  height  with  a  simple  twist  of  the 
support.  The  choice  of  leading 
museums  everywhere,  they  are 
available  by  mail  order  only  from 

SUPREMACY 
HOUSE 
OFFERS  LTD 

Supremacy  House,  Hurstwood 
Road,  London  NW1 1  OAR 
Tel:  01-629  6961 

35p  each  or  10  for  £3, 

including  VAT  and  postage. 

Trade  and  export  enquiries 
welcomed. 


Augsburg  Kunst- 

Auktionshaus  Petzold 


Auction  of  fine  Antiques,  Objet  d'Art,  and  Photographica.  28-30  April  in  Fugger 
House. 

Fine  Furniture  (including  Louis  XVI  Suite),  Paintings  of  various  Schools,  Glass,  Silver 
(Aqua  Vinum,  Augsburg  1750),  Painted  Fans,  Collection  of  African  Art,  Old  master 
and  modern  Graphic,  including  a  very  fine  collection  of  early  etchings  and  drawings 
by  Denoyer  de  Segonzac.  Decorative  graphic  and  Posters. 

Special  Department  Photographica,  including  an  important  Leica  collection  (Compur, 
Reporter,  rare  lenses,  literature),  other  historic  and  classic  cameras  (3  colour 
camera),  Daguerreotypes,  Photos  by  Robinson,  Frith,  Beaton;  literature  and  Periodicals. 


Catalogue  in  preparation  (DM  12.--),  December  Catalogue  with  price  list  DM  12.-- 
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Newmatv 

h  i 870-1976 


The  Hour  of  Prayer 

LUDWIG  DEUTSCH 

Signed  and  dated  1891 

Panel:  21|  x  16|  ins.  (55  x  42  cms.) 

Framed :  27  x  22 \  ins.  (69  x  57  cms.) 

Collection:  Dr.  A.  G.  Medwin  1894 


The  Watering  Place 
VICTOR  HUGUET  (signed) 
Canvas:  15  x  18  ins.  (38  x  46  cms.) 
Framed:  22\  x  25  ins.  (57  x  64  cms.) 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD.  43a  DUKE  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S  AND  1/5  RYDER  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 
Telephone:  01-930  6068  Cables:  Newpic,  London  S.W.I 

Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.  and  the  Society  of  London  Art  Dealers 


in  Monte  Carlo 


BLACK'MDEAU  GALLERY 

avenue  de§  Beaux-Arts 
MONTE-CARLO,  MONACO 

Phone:  <93>  30.77.40  Cables  i  BLAIVART,  Monaco 


SPECIALISTS  IV  FINE  EUROPEAN 
BRONZES,  SCULPTURE  AND  WORKS 
OF  ART  —  IttTH  TO  EARLY  20TH  C. 


GASPAR  MARSY  and  ANSELME  FLAMEN  : 
"THE  RAPE  OF  ORITHYIA" 
A  superb,  17th  century 
bronze  cast,  ht  :  22  inches. 
Coll.  :  Sir  Harold  Wernher. 


Phillips 


Street  scene  under  sno\ 
included  in  a  sale  of 

Impressionist  and  Modern  Pictures  and  Sculpture 
Monday,  April  12,  at  2  p.m. 

Illustrated  catalogue  60p  by  post. 


Important  Sale  of  Art  Glass 
Friday,  April  2,  at  11  a.m. 

A  complete  private  collection  of  very  interesting 
Art  Glass  predominantly  from  the  factories  of 
Richardson.  Bacchus,  Northwood  and  Thomas 
Webb  and  including  some  very  fine  examples  of 
cameo  glass,  vases,  plaques  and  scent  bottles. 
Also  some  American  and  Continental  art  glass, 
including  Lithyalin  vases  and  scent  bottles  and 
a  De  Vez  art  nouveau  cameo  lamp. 


The  sale  also  includes  oil  paintings  by  Marcelie  Dyf, 
Marie  Laurencin,  Alfred  Munnings,  Gabriel  Miinter, 
Edward  Seago,  Christopher  Wynn  Nevinson,  and  fine 
watereolours  by  William  Russell  Flint,  Henry  and 
Walter  Greaves  and  John  Piper. 

Phillips  the  Auction  People  since  1796. 

7  Blenheim  Street.New  Bond  Street, London, W1Y  OAS. Telephone:  01-629  6602 

Also  at  Edinburgh,  Knowle  in  West  Midlands,  Leeds,  Dublin, Geneva  &  Montreal. 

Member  of  the  Society  of  l  ine  Art  Auctioneer, 
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3ASHGAI  CARPET  FROM  THE  PROVINCE 
FARS,  SOUTH  WEST  PERSIA. 
CH  FINE  WEAVING,  RICH  COLOUR  AND 
'PHISTICATED  DESIGN  CONVINCES  US 
AT  IT  WAS  COMMISSIONED  BY  A 
\SHGAI  KHAN.  C.1850. 

!E:  10'5"X  5' 8"  (3.18M  x  1.73M)  PRICE:  £9500 

sle  of  the  many  important  tribal 
jgs,  carpets  and  kilims  from  turkey, 
rsia,  the  caucasus  and  central  asia 
i  at  can  be  seen  in  our  gallery. 

om  1st-30th  june  our  gallery  will 
open  from  9-6  every  day  for  our 
:hibition  the  wandering  belouchi. 

rou  would  like  an  invitation, 

i  are  unable  to  attend  but  would  like 

)  buy  a  catalogue,  please  contact  us 


4<m-    ->T<£ oc0g 


~   *  '  ^  JVt* 


DAVID  BLACK  S  CLIVE  LOVELESS  SPECIALISTS  IN  KILIMS  SOUMACS  &  TRIBAL  RUGS  VALUATIONS  8  RESTORATIONS 

DAVID  BLACK  ORIENTAL  CARPETS 

OPEN  2-6  PM  OR  BY  APPOINTMENT  96  PORTLAND  ROAD  HOLLAND  PARK  LONDON  W1 1  4LN  01-727  2566 


(1859-1935) 


Kennedy  Galleries 
is  proud  to  offer  for  sale 
this  excellent  example 
of  American  art. 

Childe  Hassam,  "Isle  of  Shoals,"  1908,  25'A  x  3014  inches,  oil  on  panel. 
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BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 
HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN, 
GOLDSMITHS  *  CROWN  JEWELLERS, 
GARRARD  &  CO.  LTD.,  LONDON 


112  REGENT  STREET  ■  LONDON    W1A  2JJ  ■  TELEPHONE:  01-734  7020 


GAR  RAR  D 


lour  piece  silver  Tea  and  Coffee  Set 

Ih  teapot  stand.  Date  George  III,  1800/1801. 
ker  John  Ernes. 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE 
CARPET  GALLERIES 


Antique  Silk  Tabriz 

5'  6  "  x  4'  o" 


t-ne 


140  BROMPTON  ROAD, 
LONDON  SW3 
TEL:  01-589  441 1 


George  III  silver  Table  Service 
for  12  by  Wm.  Eley  and  Wm. 
Fearn,  London  1817-18. 
64  pieces  in  all.  The  new  knives 
illustrated  have  silver  handles 
and  can  be  supplied  to  match. 


An  exceptional  first  period  Worcester  Basket 
with  side  handles  and  applied  flowers.  The 
centre  painted  with  a  panel  of  exotic  birds 
within  a  scale  blue  ground  and  the  pierced 
sides  further  painted  with  flowers  and  insects. 
Circa  1765.  Seal  mark.  Width  105  ins. 
(267  mm). 


Pratt  Pot  Lid  'The  Skaters' (258).  Pratt  Plate  'The  Hop 
Quees'  (414)  with  green  malachite  ground.  Diameter 
41-  ins.  (240  mm).  Fine  Pratt  Mug  besring  'The  Jolly 
Topers'  (407)  within  a  green  malachite  ground. 


Overseas 
deliveries 
arranged 


We  are  exhibiting  at 
The  Jersey  Antiques 
Fair,  May  4th-8th 
inclusive. 


Gavina  Ewart 


A  pair  of  first  period  Worcester  Plates,  each  painted  with 
birds  an^;  insects  within  a  scale  blue  ground.  Seal  Marks. 
Circa  1765.  Diameter  8  ins.  (203  mm).  A  first  period 
Worcester  Mug.  Each  side  with  an  oval  panel  of  European 
flowers  within  a  gros  blue  ground.  Crescent  mark. 
Circa  1770.  5'.  ins,  high  (140  mm). 


(G.  EWART  &  SON) 

21a  Greenhi 

Warwickshire. 


St.,  Stratford-on-Avon, 

Telephone:  Stratford  (ST D  0789)  3917.  
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Member  British  Antique  Dealers  Association 


Fine  Eighteenth  and  Early  Nineteenth 
Century  Furniture  and  Works  of  Art 

67-70  CHALK  FARM  ROAD    LONDON  NWi 
01-485  1504  01-267  2767 


JOSEPH  SOUSTIEL 


Antiquites 
Orientales 
et  Islamiques 

146,  Bid.  Haussmann 
75008  PARIS 
Tel:  924.27.76 


Plate  with  bunch  of  grapes. 
Turkey,  Damascus  16th  century 
Diam.  31 .5  cm 


From  our 

London 

Collection. 


A  fine  Commonwealth 
porringer.  London  1655. 
Arms  of  Buck/and  Langley, 
County  Bucks. 
Maker's  mark  R.  W 

height:  3  ins. 
weight;  6.45  oz 


n 

)55. 


S.|.SHRUBSa 


Our  London  and  New  York  collections 
feature  antique  silver  of  the  highest  quality 
and  always  include  exceptional  and  rare 
pieces  of  interest  to  the  serious  collector. 
Our  collection  of  Old  Sheffield  Plate  is 
also  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country. 


LONDON  43  MUSEUM  STREET  •  LONDON  WC1A 1LY  TEL.  01-405  2712  NEW  YORK  104  EAST  57th  STREET  ■  NEW  YORK  10022  TEL  0101-212-75-38920 
Member  oi  the  British  Antique  Dealers  Association  and  the  National  Antique  and  Art  Dealers  Association  ol  America 
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Anthony  Caro 

New  Sculptures 

2  2nd  April— 15th  May,  1976. 


FRANGIPANE.  Steel  sculpture  2  3  X  84X  26  inches  (8 1  X  2  1 3  X  66  cms). 


LEFEVRE 

SPECIALISTS  IN  FINE  XIX  &  XX  CENTURY 
PAINTINGS,  DRAWINGS  AND  BRONZES. 
ALEX  REID  &  LEFEVRE  LTD. 
}o  BRL1TON  STREET,  LONDON  WiX  8JD,  ENGLAND. 
TELEPHONE  01-493  1572/3.  CABLES  DRAWINGS  LONDON  Wr. 


T.  G.  BAYNE  LTD.  the  oak  and  walnut  shop 


A  Superb  Queen  Anne  Period  Oak  Dresser  of  unusually  long  proportions,  having  four  drawers  crossbanded  with 
walnut,  and  two  spice  drawers,  of  faded  to  golden  colour  and  with  an  excellent  patina. 
Circa.  1705.      H.  2  7*     L.  9'  0"     D.  1   8 " 


98  CRAWFORD  STREET  LONDON,  W1H  IAN  Tel:  01-723  6466      Cables:  OAKWAL,  LONDON  Wl 


L.  M.  CORNWALL 


A  Very  Good  Early  19th.  Century  Mahogany  Three  Pillar  Dining  Table  with  two  leaves,  standing  on 
three  pedestals,  of  medium  colour  and  with  a  good  patina.  Circa  1810.  H.  2'  4"  L.  11'  3V  D.  4'  3", 
shown  with  an  Oil  Painting  on  canvas  entitled  The  Keepsake  by  Spindler,  and  a  pair  of  Mirrors 
with  eglomise  panels,  Circa.  1820.  (Length  without  leaves  8'  0") 


101  Crawford  Street,  London,  W1H  IAN 

Cables:  MAROSAT  London  Wl.    Tel:  01-262  2509    01-723  6466 
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WILDENSTEIN 

Paintings  and  Sculpture 

GIORGIO  di  CHIRICO 


Hector  et  Andromaque 


58  x  42  cm 


7th  -  28th  April 

Weekdays  10  -  5.30  Saturdays  10  -  12.30 

147  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  Wl 


3$ 


Robert  Noortman  Gallery 


Egbert  van  der  Poel  1621-1664  Panel  32.4  x  44.1  cm.  Signed. 

Provenance:  Otto  Gutekunst  London,  cataloque  nr.  360 
Lord  Kinnaird.  Schotland 


Old  and  Modern  Paintings 


8  Bury  Street  St.  James's  London  SW1 Y  6AB 
Telephone  01 -839  2606 
weekdays  9.30-  5.30,  Sats.  by  appointment 


Aalbekerweg  49  Hulsberg  -  Holland 
Telephone  04405-1934  telex  56715 
by  appointment  only 


27  MOUNT  STREET 
MAYFAIR 
LONDON  W.l 
Tel:  01-629  6448 


A  fine  late  18  th  cent 
dining  table  with  all  its 
original  well  figured  five 
insertions.  Extreme  length 
15  ft.  To  be  seen  in  our 
Broadway  showrooms. 

L:  15  ft  2  ins. 
D:  4  ft  10  ins. 
H:  2  ft  2\  ins. 


TUDOR  HOUSE 
BROADWAY 
WORCS. 
Tel:  038-681  2408 


H.  W.  KEIL  LTD 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Limited 

Originators  of  the  famous  Keil's  wax  polish 


Specialists 
in 

Fine  Oak  &  Walnut 


In  association  with  H.  W.  Keil  {Cheltenham)  Ltd. 
1291131,  The  Promenade,  Cheltenham,  Glos. 
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s^ranses 

EUROPEAN  &  ORIENTAL 
CARPETS  &  TAPESTRIES 


A  Late  18th/Early  19th  Century  Persian  Tree  Carpet, 
the  ink  blue  field  woven  with  a  repeating  pattern  of 
stylised  trees  including  cypress,  weeping  willows,  fruit 
trees  in  blossom  and  smaller  shrubs,  the  colouring 
chiefly  in  shades  of  red,  pale  blue,  white  and  pink. 
The  guard  stripes  in  pale  and  dark  blue  reciprocated 
trefoil  and  the  narrow  red  main  border  with  blue  and 
pink  flowerheads  divided  by  branches  of  blue  leaves. 

Size:  29'4"  x  10'4" 
8m93  x  3m15 

Probably  woven  at  Joshaghan  or  possibly  Kurdistan. 

A  very  similar  tree  and  floral  Joshaghan  carpet  is 
illustrated  in  A  Survey  of  Persian  Art',  Arthur  U.  Pope, 
plate  1241  B. 

Ex  Kevorkian  Foundation. 

Exhibited  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Catalogue  No. 
15,  illustrated  plate  VIII. 


71-73  Knightsbridge 
London,  SW1X  7RE 

Telephone: 
01-235  1888 
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Raymond  ^enardout  Gallery 

Antique  and  decorative  Rugs  and  Tapestries 

Exhibition  of  interesting  old 
tribal  and  nomadic  rugs 

1st  to  15th  June  1976 


5  William  Street,  Knightsbridge 
London  SW1X  9HL 
Tel:  01-235  3360 


Bottle  vase,  painted  in  "Minai"  polochromes,  foliated  and 
geometric  borders  and  a  wide  border  of  running  Griffins 
around  the slopingshoulders  %\' 'high.  Rhages.  1 3th Century. 

"Exhibited :  Internation  Exhibition  of  Persian  Art, 
London,  1931. 


34  Curzon  Street 
London  W1Y  7AE 
Telephone  No.  01-629  9993 


PHILIP  AMDRADE 


LIMITED 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


Louis  XVI  Kingwood  table.  Height  29"  Width  17V' 
Depth  14" 

6,  7  &  8  BORINGDON  VILLAS,  PLYMPTON 
PLYMOUTH,  DEVON 

Plymouth  337952 
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Last  year  Phillips  sold 
Islamic  and  Oriental  rugs 
and  carpets  worth  £250,000 

These  feature  in  our  regular  Monday  and 
Tuesday  sales  of  furniture  and  carpets, 
which  also  contain  Islamic  works  of  art. 

In  addition  to  regular  weekly  sales,  the  following  are  of  note  in  April: 

April  5  and  26  Watercolours,  April  5  Prints;  April  6  Miniatures; 
April  8  Musical  Instruments;  April  12  Modern  Pictures; 
April  13  Books,  Art  Nouveau;  April  14  Pot  Lids,  Fairings; 
April  20  BBC  Blue  Peter  "Clothes  Horse"  sale;  April  23  Stamps; 
April  27  Jewels;  April  29  Fine  Furs;  April  30  Firemarks. 

Phillips  the  Auction  People  since  1796. 

7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  Wl  Y  OAS. Telephone:  01-629  6602  Also  at  Edinburgh,  Knowle  in  West  Midlands,  Leeds,  Dublin.  Geneva  &  Montreal. 


617  247-0012 


A  fine  silk  Hereke  rug  which  sold  for 
£7,200  at  Phillips. 


Frank  E.  Fowler 

Representing 

Andrew 
Wyeth 


by  appointment  only 

P.O.  Box  247 
Lookout  Mountain,  Tennessee  37350 
Telephone  (615)  821-3081 
TELEX:  558  354 — ANSB  TRANSWORLD  CTA 
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The  Boehm  Porcelain  Koala 

Loves 


$450 

Suggested  U.K.  retail 
inc.  V.A.T. £182.25 
9/2"W  x  81/2"H 


. . .  even  you  know  who ! 

This  Australian  resident  is  a  natural  homebody,  content  to  climb  his  eucalyptus  tree 
and  watch  the  world  fly  by.  Once  on  the  verge  of  extinction,  he  is  now  a 
protected  species  perpetuated  in  porcelain  by  Boehm. 
Write  P.O.  Box  5051 ,  Trenton,  NJ ,  08638,  USA,  for  color  brochures. 


/  ^ 

)/<//////  m 


International  creators  of  porcelain  art 
Represented  in  museums  around  the  world 

Edward  Marshall  Boehm,  Inc.,  Trenton,  N.J.  08638  USA 
Boehm  of  Malvern  England,  Ltd.,  Malvern  WR141LG,  England 
Edward  Marshall  Boehm,  Ltd.,  Malvern  Link  WR141TF,  England 


HOWARD  RICKETTS 
LIMITED 

Exhibition 
of 

Islamic  Arms  and  Armour 
May  3rd  -  28th 


Dagger,  the  hilt 
of  stylised  Arabic 
characters,  19th 
Century. 


I 


i     New  Bond  Street.  London  W 
01-409  1971 


Persian 
&btgs& 
(fyrpets 


:?     antique  carpets 
•;f  and  finest  silk  rugs 
of  distinction 
for 
investment 


KAREL  WEIJAND 
LION  &  tAMB  COURTYARD 
FARNHAM  SURREY 

FARNHAM  26215 


When  in  Montreal 
Visit:  Dominion  Gallery 


THE  DOMINION  GALLERY  WITH  Rodin's  "Burgher 
"Upright  Motive"  in  front  of  its  building  has 


of  Calais'*  and  Henry  Moore's 
17  rooms  on  4  floors 


SCULPTURES  BY: 

MARINI 

ARCHIPENKO 

••MATTHEWS 

**  ARP 

•MINGUZZI 

-      *  BARELIER 

MIRKO 

2,  "BONET 

"MOORE 

CESAR 

"NEGRI 

■  'CHADWICK 

PAOLOZZI 

■  'COUTURIER 

REDER 

I  "ETROG 

"RODIN 

•FARKAS 

"ROUSSIL 

■  "FAZZINI 

"SCHLEEH 

■  GARGALLO 

•SCHRECK 

JOSEPH  QUINAUX, 

"GRECO 

SUZOR-COTE 

1822-1895 

HAJEK 

"WINANT 

"Le    Vieux  Moulin" 

•KENNEDY 

and  others 

1855 

•KUPER 

Oil  on  Canvas, 

"MAILLOL 

30;  x  43  inches 

MANZU 

ITINGS  BY: 

CHAPELAIN- 

KRIEGHOFF 

NETCHER,  C. 

ADRION 

MIDI 

LAVERY 

OS.  JAN  VAN 

AIZPIRI 

DAWSON,  M. 

LEPINE 

OSTERLIND.A. 

ANDREWS,  G. 

DERAIN 

LESIDANER 

"OUDOT 

BEZOMBES 

DUFY 

LOISEAU 

QUINAUX 

BIHAN.  D.  L. 

"EDZARD 

LUNY.  W. 

RENARD.  F. 

BOSCH,  H. 

••EISENDIECK 

"MAHDY 

"RIOPELLE 

BREANSKI.  DE 

FANTIN-LAT 

•MANZU 

ROYBET.  F. 

BRIANCHON 

FEDIERICO 

•MARINI 

SIMON.  T.  F. 

BROWN,  M. 

FREIMAN,  L. 

MARCHAND.A. 

THARRATS 

BUNDY,  E. 

"GALL 

MARLOW.W. 

UNTERBERGER 

CAMERON 

•GOMERY 

MARTIN-FER 

"VILALLONGA 

CAMPIGLI 

HALS.  DIRK 

"MATHIEU 

WALTERS,  G.  S. 

CARR 

HARPIGNIES 

MOLENAER.  B. 

WAROQUIER 

CASSINARI 

HEEM.  J.  D.  DE 

MOMPER.  F.  DE 

and  400  others 

CAZIN.  J.  C. 

"HERVE 

•MORRICE 

"  More  than  ten 

works 

•More 

than  five  works 

Canada's  largest  selection  of  fine  paintings  and  sculptures 
in  Canada's  largest  art  dealer  gallery. 

Cable:  Dom  Gallery.  Montreal 
1438  Sherbrooke  West  Montreal. 
Tel:  (514)  845-7471  and  845-7833 


19th  Century    Over  175  Canadian  Artists    Great  European  Artists    Old  Masters 
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WILLIAM  WALTER  ANTIQUES  LIMITED 


Antique  Silver  Bead  Pattern  Table  Service 
for  12  persons  with  reproduction  knives 

Service  date  1833-40 — Made  by 
Mary  Chawner  of  London. 


Antique  Silver  Fiddle  Thread  Pattern  Table  Service 
for  12  persons  with  reproduction  knives 

Service  date  1821 — Made  by  William  Eley 
and  William  Fearn  of  London.  Forks  crested 
on  reverse  in  traditional  manner. 


SEVERAL  OTHER  FEME  SERVICES 
IN  STOCK 


LONDON  SILVER  VAULTS    ■    CHANCERY  LANE    •    LONDON    ■    WC2A  1QS 
Telephone  01-242  3248/9    Telegrams  WALTER  STRONGROOMS  London  WC2A  1QS 


In  Bruton  Street 

Algernon  Asprey 


An  exceptionally  fine  quarter  repeating 
pocket  watch  by  Mudge  and  Dutton.  The  silver 
case  pierced  and  engraved  with  scrolling  foliage 
and  a  very  unusual  type  of  grotesque  mask.  The 
outer  case  also  of  silver  and  similarly  engraved 
is  stamped  'P.M.,'  and  was  supplied  by  Peter 
Mournier,  a  Hugenot  silversmith.  He  is 
recorded  as  supplying  a  silver  case  for  Queen 
Charlotte's  watch,  also  by  Mudge  and  Dutton, 
given  to  her  by  George  III  in  1769. 

The  watch  on  offer,  numbered  812,  was 
almost  certainly  made  in  the  year  1766  which  is 
very  early  for  Mudge  and  Dutton.  The  movement 
has  a  cylinder  escapement  which  is  unworn,  as 
is  the  repeating  mechanism  and  dumb  piece. 
A  fine  collector's  item. 

Thomas  Mudge  was  apprenticed  to,  and 
worked  for,  George  Graham,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  makers.  He  was  joined  by  William 
Dutton  in  1 755. 


ALGERNON  ASPREY.  27  BRUTON  STREET.  LONDON  W1X8HA. 
TEL :  01  -629  2608.  CABLES :  ALGYASPREY  LDN  TELEX :  21 142 


Two  learned,  penetrating  and  often  highly 
amusing  comprehensive  records  of  the 
decorative  applied  arts -now  in  paperback 

MARTIN  BATTERSBY'S 

The  Decorative 

Twenties 

'Text  and  pictures  are  comprehensive  and 
unusual . . .  Entertaining  reading  and  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  decorative 
arts'  -  House  and  Garden 

216  pages  with  over  200  illustrations, 
41  in  colour,  paperback,  £3.95 

The  Decorative 

Thirties 

A  kaleidoscopic  personal  record  of  the  extra- 
ordinary diversity  of  taste  and  trends  during 
this  'anything  goes'  decade. 
208  pages  with  over  140  illustrations,  23  in 
colour,  and  62  line  drawings,  paperback,  £3.95 

STLDIC  VISTA 


(A  PARTNERSHIP) 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 


"THE  DEATH  OF  WOLFE" 

Fine  1  8th  Century  tole  tray  depicting  the 
famous  scene  after  Benjamin  West's  painting. 
28" x  22i" 


736  Seventeenth  Avenue  Southwest  Calgary, 
Alberta,  Canada  T2S  0B7 
Telephone  269-3560  Area  code  403 
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The  ORIENTAL  RUG 

Collection  of  the  Late  Andrew  R.  Dole,  of  Oak  Park,  Illinnois. 

PART  III 

AT  UNRESERVED  AUCTION 
THURSDAY,  JUNE  24  at  11  A.M. 

By  order  of  the  legatee;  we  have  been  engaged  to  sell,  WITHOUT  LIMIT  OR  RESERVE,  this  most  important  section  of  one 
of  the  world's  great  collections.  Approximately  100  carpets  in  both  silk  and  wool;  ranging  from  superb  oversized  palace  carpets 
to  nomadic  saddlebags.  Their  quality  and  rarity  are  almost  beyond  belief. 


I  s 

J  n  Kapu,  Hereke,  Heriz, 
a  iz,  Keshan,  Kaiseri 
I  >ther  Prayer  Rugs. 


,  k  Heriz  Triclinium 
!  .8  x  7.4 


A  -cular  silk  Tabriz 
la.  6.2 


a  ral  room  size  silks; 
iz.  Heriz,  Samarkand, 
others 


re  double  sided  silk  Keshan 


panel  saph, 

>ossed  Hunting  Rugs 


WOOLS 

Tabriz  Palace  Carpet 

Fereghan,  Bidjar,  Sarouk, 
Oum,  Laver,  Shiraz,  Kazak. 


Keshan,  Kirman,  Senna,  Bergamo 


Dirmirdji  Kulah 


Boukhara,  Bachtiari.  Kurdistan. 


Hunting  Rugs 
Prayer  Rugs 
Vase  Rugs 
Saddle  Bags 
Tree  of  Life  Rugs 
Picture  Rugs 


%  ykw,   " 


Koum  Kapoitr 


Silk  Prayer 


5.4  x  3.5 


EXHIBITION:  TUESDAY  &  WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  22  &  23 

from  10-5  each  day 

Illustrated  catalog  $8.00.  Overseas  airmail  $10.  Priced  catalogs,  Dole  Collection,  Parts  I  and  II,  $8.00,  overseas  $10. 
Because  of  the  international  interest  and  importance  of  this  sale,  credit  must  be  established. 

No  rugs  will  leave  our  premises  until  payment  has  been  cleared.  To  expedite  such  credit,  overseas  buyers  and  others  may  use 
The  First  National  Bank  of  Yarmouth,  attention  John  B.  Rice,  Vice  President  &  Cashier,  Yarmouthport,  Mass.,  U.S.A.  for 
cash  or  wire  transfers. 


Our  firm  will  be  delighted  to  make  arrangements  for  accommodations  in  the  area. 


on  the  premises  of  ROBERT  C.  ELDRED  CO.,  INC.™— 

Box  796C,  East  Dennis,  Massachusetts  02641  Telephone  (617)  385-3116 


"Good  Health' 


Eduard  Merk 


1816-1888 


Panel  size  -  1 1 "  x  1  5"  -  4-3  x  5  9cm 
Outside  frame  -  1  7"  x  21 "  -  6-7  x  8  3cm 


"In  Toronto" 
Fine  Paintings  by 
recorded  artists 


including  works  by: 

W.  Anderson,  F.  Andreotti,  H.  Andrews,  Berne  Bellecour,  F.A. 
Bridgman,  Arnesby  Brown,  R.A.,  Rosa  Bonheur,  J.  B.  Burgess,  A.  de 
Breanski,  D.  Y.  Cameron,  Ivan  Choultse,  Vincent  Clare,  Montague 
Dawson,  H.  C.  Delpy,  E.  Detaille,  T.  E.  Duverger,  Dietz  Edzard, 
Suzanne  Eisendieck,  R.  Emst,  Th.  Frere,  E.  L.  Garrido,  Frederick 
Goodall,  R.A.,  Paul  Grolleron,  Leon  L.  I'Hermitte,  J.  J.  Henner, 
Joseph  Highmore.  Bernard  de  Hoog,  W.  Lee  Hankey,  Aston  Knight, 
Dame  Laura  Knight,  Ridgeway  Knight,  Carl  Kronberger,  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer,  L.  Lassalle,  B.  W.  Leader,  Franz  von  Lenbach,  T.  M.  F. 
Lybaert,  R.  Madrazo,  Han  van  Meegeren,  Franz  Moormans,  Wm.  J. 
Muller,  Ch.  Pecrus,  Allan  Ramsay,  Sir  Henry  Raeburn,  Antonio  Reyna, 
Lucio  Rossi,  Ferdinand  Roybet,  W.  Dendy  Sadler,  P.  Seignac, 
Eisman  Seminowsky,  Wm,  Shayer,  Sr.  Mari  Tenkate,  J.  G.  Vibert, 
F.  W.  Watte,  G.  F.  Watts,  Florent  Willems,  Felix  Ziem  and  others. 


FREDERICK  THOM  GALLERIES 

194  Bloor  Street  West 
(just  west  of  Park  Plaza  Hotel) 
Toronto  M5S  1T8,  Canada 

Telephone:  921-3522 
Area  Code:  416 


The 
Antiques' 


Free 
I  Admission' 

Tues-Sat  10  30-530 
Sun  12-6  Closed  Mon 
,415E53St/410E54St 
(enter  either  :.ide) 
486  0941 


The 
Antiques 
Center  of 
America 
Inc. 


BIGGS 


of 

MAIDENHEAD 
(F.  R.  &M.  H.  STAMP) 


EST.  1866 
Over  WO  years 
of  fine  dealing. 


Queen  Anne 
walnut  lowboy  with 
solid  elm  top, 
veneered  drawer 
fronts,  and  original 
brass  furnishings, 
circa  1710. 
Height  28"  (71  cm), 
width  31"  (78  cm), 
depth  19"  (48  cm). 


Open  Tuesday  to  Saturday.  Closed  Monday 
Hare  Hatch  Grange,  Nr.  Twyford,  Berks. 
Telephone:  Wargrave  (STD  0735  22)  3281 
(Leave  M4  at  Junction  No.  9) 
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"WHAT  THE  WORLD  NEEDS  IS  A  GOOD  $5000  PORTRAIT" 

CHARLES  MERRILL  MOUNT 

Last  of  the  international  portrait  painters,  the  works  of  Charles 
Merrill  Mount  are  found  as  often  in  Paris,  Venice,  and  New  York,  as 
in  England  and  Ireland.  He  is  also  that  rare  phenomenon  in  the  art 
world  of  today,  a  practicing  artist  with  a  University  education  which 
has  enabled  him  to  carry  on  a  second  career  as  "expert"  and  biographer 
of  John  Singer  Sargent,  Gilbert  Stuart,  and  Claude  Monet. 

(by  appointment) 
230  Beach  146  Street 
Neponsit,  New  York,  11694 
(212)  945-1279 
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JOSEPH  KNIBB  LONDIIMI  FECIT 

A  superb  longcase  striking  clock 
circa  1  685 
Height  6  feet  8^  inches 


ESTABLISHED  1844 

&  W.  porter  &  ji>on 

HARTLEY  WINTNEY 

HANTS,  ENGLAND 

Telephone— C2S  126  2676 


Fine  Art  Auctioneers  since  1796 


Fine  Worcester  Porcelain  from  a  private  collection 
to  be  offered  for  Sale  in  April. 


A  fine  first  period  Worcester  Dessert  Service 
painted  with  birds. 


A  highly  important  and  extensive  first  period 
Worcester  Composite  Service  with  apple  green 
borders,  and  fruit  painted  by  the 
"Spotted  fruit  painter". 


Phillips  the  Auction  People  since  1796. 
7  Blenheim  Street.  New  Bond  Street. London, W1Y  OAS. Telephone:  01-629  6602 
Also  at  Edinburgh,  Knowle  in  West  Midlands,  Dublin,  Geneva  &  Montreal. 
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70  South  Audley  Street,  Mayfair,  London,  W1 Y  OFE.    01  -493  5288 


Christie's 


Tuesday,  April  13th 


Fine  Japanese  Works  of  Art 


Oban  print,  by  Hokusai,  depicting  a  large  sailing  boat  at 
Suminoe  from  "One  Hundred  Poems',  Hiakunin  Isshu  Ubaga 
Etoki,  published  by  Eijado. 


Large  rectangular  lacquer  cabinet, 

late  Edo  period, 

179  cm.  by  100  cm.  by  46  cm. 


Hiroshige  oban  print, 
Shono  from  the  series 
Tokaido  Gojusan  Tsugi. 


Catalogue  ( 12 plates )  price  55p post  paid,  SI. 00 post  paid. 
All  sales  subject  to  the  conditions  printed  in  the  catalogues. 


Christie's 


Monday,  April  26th 


Fine  Chinese  Jade 

The  Properties  of  The  Earl  of  Harewood  and  others 


Moghul  moss-green  jade  stand,  on  four  feet,  inlaid  with  gold,  1 7th/l 8th  century,  31  cm.  by  28  cm. 


Catalogue  ( 39  plates,  including  1  in  colour) ,  price  £1.50  post  paid,  $3.00  post  paid. 
All  sales  subject  to  the  conditions  printed  in  the  catalogues. 


ChriStie    S   in  Geneva  Tuesday,  April  27th 

At  The  Hotel  Richemond  at  10  a.m.,  3  p.m.  and  8.30  p.m. 

Magnificent  Silver 


Large  pair  of  George  IV  soup-tureens  and  stands,  by  Paul  Storr,  1822, 
tureens  32.5  cm.  diam.,  stands  54  cm.  long. 


George  IV  table  garniture,  by  Paul  Storr,  1822/23,  comprising  an  eight-light  candelabrum  (left),  100  cm.  high  and  a  pair  of  four-light 

candelabra  centrepieces  (right)  72  cm.  high,  each  on  mirror  plateau. 
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Christie  s  in  Geneva 

At  the  Hotel  Richemond 


Tuesday,  April  27th 
at  10  a.m.,  3  p.m.  and  8.30  p.m. 


Silver-gilt  empire  travelling  tea,  coffee  and  toilet  set,  by  Martin-Guillaume  Biennais,  Paris,  c.  1810. 
Commissioned  by  Napoleon  as  a  present  to  his  wife  Marie-Louise. 


Louis  XV  oval  dish,  by  Francois  Rigal,  Paris  1729,  13.5  cm.  long. 
Illustrated  catalogue  price  £7  post  paid,  $13.50  post  paid. 
All  sales  subject  to  the  conditions  printed  in  the  catalogues. 


Christie's  in  Geneva 

At  The  Hotel  Richemond 


Wednesday,  April  28th 
at  10  a.m.  and  3  p.m. 


Important  Works  of  Art 
by  Carl  Faberge,  Russian 
Silver,  Niello  and  Enamels 


Silver-gilt  mounted  carelian 
birch  frame,  by  Carl  Faberge, 
workmaster  Anders  Nevalainen, 
containing  photograph  of  the 
Tsarevitch  on  board  the  Royal 
Yacht  'Standard',  13.5  cm.  high. 
From  the  collection  of  Princess 
Irene,  sister  of  the  last  Tsarina. 


Large  malachite  tazza  on  agate  base,  61  cm.  high. 

From  the  collection  of  King  William  II  of  Wuert  tern  berg. 


Illustrated  catalogue,  price  £4.50  post  paid,  %8.80  post  paid. 
AH  sales  subject  to  the  conditions  printed  in  the  catalogues. 


Catherine  the  Great  parcel-gilt  presentation  kovsh, 
by  C.  F.  Wegener,  St.  Petersburg,  1774,  29  cm.  long. 
From  the  collection  of  Prince  Sergei  Gortchakov. 


Christie's  in  Geneva 

At  The  Hotel  Richemond 


Wednesday,  April  28th 
at  8.30  p.m. 


Important  Objects  of  Vertu,  French  and  Swiss  Gold  Boxes  and 
Geneva  Enamels 


Pair  of  Swiss  enamelled  gold  lion-shaped  snuff-boxes,  inset  with  pearls  and  diamonds,  Geneva,  c.  1810,  8  cm.  wide. 


Louis  XV  oval  enamelled  gold  snuff-box, 
by  Nicolas  Marguerite,  Paris  1772,  8  cm.  wide. 


Louis  XVI  circular  gold  mounted  purple  composition 
box,  by  Jacques  Petit,  Paris,  1786,  the  miniature 
signed  and  dated  1785,  8  cm.  diam. 


Louis  XVI  oval  enamelled  snuff-box, 
Paris  1781/1789,  7.5  cm.  wide. 


Illustrated  catalogue,  price  £4.50  post  paid,  %8.80  post  paid. 
All  sales  subject  to  the  conditions  printed  in  the  catalogues. 


Christie5  S  in  Geneva 

At  the  Hotel  Richemond 


Magnificent  Jewels 


Thursday,  April  29th 
at  10  a.m.,  3  p.m.  and  8  p.m. 


Important  antique  emerald  and  diamond  necklace. 
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Christie'S  in  Geneva 
At  the  Hotel  Richemond 


Thursday,  April  29th 
at  10  a.m.,  3  p.m.  and  8  p.m. 


Selection  of  sapphire  and  diamond  jewellery,  comprising  a  13ct.  sapphire  ring, 
a  bracelet  by  Van  Cleef  and  Arpels  and  a  sapphire  and  diamond  pendant. 


Illustrated  catalogue,  price  £8  post  paid,  %  1 5.50  post  paid. 
All  sales  subject  to  the  conditions  printed  in  the  catalogues. 


Christie's 


Thursday,  May  6th 


Fine  Greek  and  Russian  Icons 


The  A       ngel  Michael,  vested  in  the  regalia  of  a  Byzantine  warrior  saint,  his  right  hand  holding  a  sword  and  the  left  a  sphere 
inscribed  with  the  monogram  of  Christ,  Greek,  16th  century  39.3  cm.  high. 

Catalogue  ( 24  illustrations,  including  5  in  colour) ,  price  £1.50  post  paid,  $3.00  post  paid. 
All  sales  subject  to  the  conditions  printed  in  the  catalogues. 
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Christie' s  h  .^-n-^Keane  Mahony  Smith 

Monday,  May  10th  at  11  a.m.  and  2.30  p.m.  and  the  following  two  days. 

Malahide  Castle,  Malahide,  Co.  Dublin 

Sales  on  the  premises 

Pictures,  Furniture,  Porcelain,  Silver  and  Books 

The  Property  of  The  Executors  of  the  late  The  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  C.M.G. 


James  Boswell's  ebony  cabinet,  mid-1 7th  century,  probably  Antwerp,  142.1  cm.  wide. 

This  cabinet  was  used  by  James  Boswell  for  family  and  other  papers  which  he  specially  prized,  such  as  letters  from  David  Garrick, 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  Samuel  Johnson  and  Boswell's  son,  Alexander.  It  came  into  Boswell's  family  through  his  Dutch  great-grand- 
mother Veronica  von  Sommelsdyck  who  married  Alexander  Bruce,  2nd  Earl  of  Kincardine  in  1659  and  by  descent  in  1905  to 
the  Talbot  family. 

From  that  time  the  cabinet  was  used  to  house  many  of  the  Boswell  papers  including  parts  of  his  journals.  When  Professor 
B.  Tinker,  of  Yale  University  visited  Malahide  Castle  in  1921,  he  found  the  cabinet  and  drawers  'crammed  with  papers  .  .  .'. 
T  felt  like  Sinbad  in  the  valley  of  rubies'.  He  wrote  later  "...  I  realised  that  a  new  day  had  dawned  for  Boswellians  .  .  .'. 

Illustrated  catalogue  £3.50  %6. 80  post  paid  (plain)  £2.50  $4.80  post  paid,  Book  Catalogue  (Part  II)  £1.50  $3.00 post  paid. 
Entry  by  catalogue  only. 

AH  sales  subject  to  the  conditions  printed  in  the  catalogues.  On  view  Thursday,  May  6th  to  Saturday,  May  8th,  9.30  a.m.  -  5.30  p.m. 


Our  representatives  in  America : 

New  York:  Perry  T.  Rathbone,  Christoper  Burge,  David  Hall,  Stephen  Massey 
867  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y.  10021.  Tel:  (212)  744  4017. 
Telex:  New  York  620721.  Cables:  Chriswoods.  N.Y. 

8  King  Street  St  James's  London  swiY  6QT 

Telegrams:  Christian  London  SWi    Telephone:  (01)  839  9060    Telex:  916429 


A  very  fine  anc 
envelope  table 
through  the  ce 
inches  square,  > 


Mayorcas  Ltd. 


Member  of  the  BADA  Ltd. 


Rare  16th  Century  TURKISH  SCUTARI  (or  Broussa) 
Woven  Silk  Velvet  panel;  voided  and  non-voided 
pile,  with  silver  and  goldthreads.  4' 3"  x  3'  II" 
(1 .30m  x  1 .20m).  Vide:  'Les  Tissus'  by  Ernest  Fleming 
p. 283.  Gulbenkian  Collection,  Lisbon,  pi.  102  Arte  do 
Oriente  Islamico  (1963). 

38  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's 

London  S.W.I.      Telephone:  01  629  4195 


BRIAN  L.  KOETSER 
GALLERY 

OLD  MASTER  DRAWINGS 


38  Duke  Street 
St.  James's 
London 
SW1Y  6DF 


Interested  in 
purchasing 
drawings  ? 
Single  or 
whole 
collections  of 
Old  Master 
Drawings. 


Telephone:  01-930  6309 


Louis  XV  kingwood  commode  with  marble  slab. 
4'  3  "  wide  (1292mm). 


To  be  sold  Thursday  22nd  April 


April  Sales  at 
the  Montpelier 
Galleries 

1st.  English  &  Continental 
Furniture. 

1st.  Selected  European 
Paintings. 

2nd.  Porcelain  and  Works  of  Art. 

6th.  Fine  Wines, 

claret,  burgundy,  hock  and 

vintage  port. 

7th.  Printed  Books. 

8th.  Selected  English  and 
Continental  Furniture. 

<Sth.  17th,  t8th&  19th  Century 
European  Paintings. 

9th.  Porcelain  and  Works  of  \rt. 

13th.  Silver  and  Plate. 
14th.  Prints. 

22nd.  English  and  Continental 
Furniture.  Property  of  the 
late  Lord  Salter,  P.C.,  G.B.E., 
K.C.B.,  Sold  by  Order  of  the 
Executors,  and  other 
properties. 

22nd.  17th,  1 8th  &  19th  Century 
European  Paintings. 

23rd.  Oriental  Porcelain  and 
Works  of  Art. 

27th.  Silver  &  Plate. 

28th.  Watercolours  and 
Draw  ings. 

29th.  English  &  Continental 
Furniture. 

29th.  17th,  1 8th  &  19th  Century 
European  Paintings. 

30th.  English  &  Continental 
Porcelain  and  Works  of  Art. 

30th.  Pot  Lids,  Fairings,  (ioss, 

Stevengraphs, 

Baxter  and  Le  Blond  Prints. 

All  sales  start  at  1 1  am. 

J  ietping  two  day!: prior  to  sale. 

\\ .  &  F.  C.  BONHAM  AND 
SONS  LIMITED 
Montpelier  St,  Knightsbridge, 
London  SW7  iHK 
Telephone  01-584  9161. 

8  Atholl  Crescent,  Perth. 
Telephone  Perth  (0738)  32302/3. 

Rue  Pedro-Meylan  1 ,  Geneva, 
Switzerland. Telephone  36  60  92. 
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Hunter  in  a  Land 


scape 

By  Jacques  Laurent  Agassc  (1767-1849) 


Size:  126  cm.  x  100  cm. 


Cyril  Humphris  S.A. 


at  the 


Hotel  Richemond,  Geneva 

April  22nd  -  30th 


For  one  week  Cyril  Humphris  S.A. 
will  be  exhibiting  paintings,  sculpture 
and    works    of.    art    at    the  Hotel 
Richemond. 


Cyril  Humphris 
23  Old  Bond  Street 
London  W.i. 
01-629  6240 


Cyril  Humphris  S.A. 
59  rue  du  Stand 
Case  Postale  Stand  333 
1 2 1 1  Geneve  11  (Suisse). 
(By  appointment  only) 
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NEW!  From  the  publishers  of  ANTIQUE  MONTHLY. . .  Introducing 


THE 

GRAY  LETTER 

A  weekly  "Insider's"  report  serving  the  Fine  Antiques  Community 


Now  —  you  can  become  a  CHARTER 
SUBSCRIBER  to  a  new  kind  of  publica- 
tion, a  confidential  weekly  report  on  all 
important  news  and  activities  within  the 
fields  of  Fine  Antiques,  Art  and  the  Dec- 
orative Arts. 

Introduction  of  THE  GRAY  LETTER 
is  in  response  to  the  expanding  need-to- 
know  within  our  vast,  dynamic  industry 
which  has  matured  greatly  in  recent  years. 
It  will  be  a  constant  "behind-the-scenes" 
news  source  that  allows  collectors,  dealers, 
curators,  connoisseurs  and  others  to  bene- 
fit from  its  accurate,  timely  reports. 

Regardless  of  your  area  of  interest, 
THE  GRAY  LETTER  will  please  you 
with  its  concise  insight  into  major  devel- 
opments in  antique  furniture,  paintings, 
prints,  glass,  quilts,  ceramics,  tapestries, 
books,  pottery,  rugs,  silver,  clocks,  restor- 
ation and  other  noteworthy  areas  as  well. 

THE  GRAY  LETTER  will  uncover 
many  little  known  but  significant  facts 
about  purchases,  published  research,  col- 
i      >ns,  people  and  a  good  deal  more. 


Rcod  THE  GRAY 
LETTER  for 

•  Developing  fluctua- 
tions in  auction 
prices  (and  commis- 
sion rotes). 

•  The  impact  of  tax- 
ation legislation— by 
country. 

•  Informative  back- 
ground reports  on 
notable  Antique 
Dealers,  Collectors, 
Curators  and  Con- 
noisseurs. 


"I  found  your  first 
issue  power  packed 
with  succinct  in- 
formation, and  I 
believe  it  will  be 
a  most  useful 
source  for  both  us 
as  dealers  and,  J 
am  sure,  the  col- 
lecting world  in 
general." 
Harold  Sack 
ISRAEL  SACK,  INC. 


Speck 


Subscription  Price  -  One  Year  $55  (Regularly  $75) 


•  The  privt. 
nual  renev,a 
ular  rates. 


•omatic  on- 
v;r-than-reg- 


A  beautiful  FREE  back  entitled 
"How  to  Know  American  Anti- 
ques", by  Robert  Bishop.  (A  Si  ?5 
value) 


TO  ORDER  PLEASE  WRITE 

THE  GRAY  LETTER 

DEPT.  B,  P.O.  DRAWER  2, 
TUSCALOOSA,  ALABAMA  35401 
Receive  two  Bonus  Issues  by 
sending  payment  with  your  order. 


The  Arts  of  Islam 

From  Spain  to  India:  treasured  objects  of  eleven  hundred  years 


Persian  dish,  10th  century 
St.  Louis  Art  Museum 


April  9th  to  July  4th 
Hayward  Gallery,  South  Bank  SE1 

The  Arts  Council  of  Great  Britain  in  association  with  the  World  of  Islam  Festival  Trust 
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VOJTECH  BLAU 

RUGS    AND  TAPESTRIES 

MEMBER    OF    THE    ART   AND    ANTIQUES    DEALERS    LEAGUE    OF    AMERICA,  INC. 
APPRAISERS    ASSOCIATION    OF  AMERICA 

980  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY  10021  FIFTH  FLOOR  OF  THE  PARKE-BERNET  BUILDING 

PHONE  (212)  249-4525 


ANTIQUE  FRENCH  TAPESTRY  "THE  NEW  INDIES".  Designed 
by  Francois  Desportes  1st  half  of  the  18th  Century.  Measuring 

10.3  x  5.8 

From  April  21st  until  May  16th,  1976  it  will  be  on  exhibition  at 
the  KIPS  BAY  BOYS'  CLUB,  INC.  "MILLION  DOLLAR  SHOW 
HOUSE",  973  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Open  daily  (except  Sundays)  from  10  a.m.  to  12  noon  and  2  to  6  p.m. 
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HEIM 

DRAWINGS  BY  JOHN  FLAXMAN 

1755-1826 

SPRING  EXHIBITION 
10th  March-9th  April,  1976 

Monday  to  Friday  10.00  a.m.  -  5.30  p.m. 
Entrance  Free 


Tel:  01-493  0688 


59,  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's, 
London,  SW1Y  6LX 


Cables:  Heimgal 
London 


OLD  HALL  GALLERY  LTD. 

IDEN,  RYE,  SUSSEX 
Telephone:-  079-78  304 

FINE  ENGLISH  PAINTINGS 


Chas 
Spencelayh 

Canvas 
16x12  inches 

Signed 


5"  x  4"  colour 
transparency 
on  request. 


Sample  24  page  Illustrated  Catalogue 
free  ($1  Jr  mail).  Worldwide 
delivery  by  air  freight. 


The  ultimate  objet  d'art 


PetitMs 


CAMARGUE 


Pate  De  Verre  from  Daum  of  France  From  a  collection  of 
limited  edition  crystal  art  that  was  used  by  the  Pharaohs, 
featuring  such  famous  sculptors  as  Dali,  Adzak  and  Petitfils. 

Come  see  the  jewel-like  transparency  of  this  lost  art  form 
Available  in  Texas  only  from 

Cottage  Shop 

2410  E.  AIRPORT  FREEWAY-  IRVING,  TEXAS  75062 

CLOSED  MONDAY 

Finest  in  Collector  Items  (2 1 4)  438- 1 045  Phone  Orders  Accepted 

Your  inquiries  are  invited 
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Seventeenth  Century  South  Persian  Carpet. 


This  fine  carpet  is  illustrated  in  our  forthcoming  reissue  of  Oriental  Carpets  by  the  late  Professor  Kurt  Erdmarm.  This 
important  and  frequently  quoted  work  has  been  out  of  print  for  several  years  and  has  been  much  in  demand.  The  book  is 
a  survey  of  the  historical  development  of  the  oriental  carpet  and  illustrates  its  theme  with  187  plates  of  which  8  arc  m  colour. 

We  are  publishers  and  booksellers  specialising  in  books  on  oriental  carpets,  our  own  publications  in  print  include  Dr 
Schumann's  Caucasian  Rugs,  Carpets  of  Central  Asia  by  A  A  Bogolyubov  and  Turkoman  Carpets  by  Siawosch  Azadi.  For 
full  details  of  all  our  books  on  oriental  carpets  -  new,  secondhand  and  rare  -  write  to  Crosby  Publishers,  PO  Box  100, 
Fishguard,  Dyfed,  Wales. 


Sotheby's  Islamic  Wfeek 

Wednesday,  14th  April,  at  11  am 


EIGHTEENTH,  NINETEENTH  AND  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  PAINTINGS, 
WATERCOLOURS,  PRINTS  AND  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  ISLAMIC  INTEREST 

BY  EUROPEAN  ARTISTS 


R.  Zommcr,  A  Tartar  Nomads  Encampment,  signed,  canvas  laid  on  board 
34  by  64  cm.  (13!  by  25  [  inches) 


Gustave  Achille  ( luillaumet,  Arab  Encampment  in  n  Woodland  C 
signed  and  dated  1880,  50.8  by  76.2  cm.  (20  by  30  inches) 


Sotheby's 

Wednesday,  28th  April,  at  9.30  pm 


The  final  part  of  the 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Dick  Collection  of  English 
Sporting  and  Conversation  Paintings 

Illustrated  catalogue  ,£3-50 


James  Seymour,  The  Coursing  Party,  86.5  by  135  cm.  (34  by  53  inches) 


Sotheby's  Belgravia 

19  Motcomb  Street,  London  SWiX  8LB     Telephone:  01-235  43 11     Telegrams:  Gavel,  London     Telex:  London  24454 

Wednesday,  21st  April,  at  1 1  am  and  2.30  pm 

GOOD  CONTINENTAL  FURNITURE,  WORKS  OF  ART,  CLOCKS, 
BRONZES,  SCULPTURE  AND  ANIMALIER  BRONZES 

including  a  magnificent  pair  of  ormolu  chandeliers;  a  Collection  of  Boulle  furniture;  a  fine  ormolu-mounted 
bleu-du-roi  'Sevres'  clock  garniture;  a  Collection  of  Russian  bronzes 
and  an  American  bronze  figure  of  a  dancing  girl  by  Bessie  Potter  Vormoh 


A  French  mothcr-of-pearl  and  brass-inlaid  ebony  bureau-plat, 
inid-i9th  century,  147.3  cl11  wide  (4  feet  10  inches) 


I 


A  French  kingwood  mahogany  marquetry  commode,  c.  1900, 
147.3  cm.  wide  (4  feet  10  inches) 


r 


A  German  painted  and  inlaid  walnut  bureau,  signed  J. H. 
dated  1861-1863,  122  cm.  wide  (4  feet) 


A  fine  Viennese  enamel  mounted  ebonised  bureau-cabinet, 
c.  1880,  106.7  cm.  wide  (3  feet  6  inches) 


A  French  gilt-bronze  mounted  marquetry  bombe  commode,  third 
quarter  of  the  19th  century,  132  cm.  wide  (4  feet  4  inches) 


A  French  ormolu-mounted  kingwood  parquetry  commode, 
mid-i9th  century,  167.6  cm.  wide  (5  feet  6  inches) 


Sotheby's  Belgravia 

19  Motcomb  Street,  London  SWiX  8LB  Telephone:  01-235  43 1 1  Telegrams:  Gavel,  London  Telex:  London  24454 

Wednesday,  21st  April,  at  11  am  and  2.30  pm 


A  bronze  figure  of  the  Cheval  Turc  by  Antoine-Louis  Barye, 
30  cm.  high  (n|  inches) 


A  fine  bronze  group  of  an  ape  riding  a  gnu  by  Antoine-Louis  Barye, 
23.5  cm.  high  (95  inches) 


A  fine  Russian  bronze  group  by  L.  B.  P.  Gratchev, 
48.2  cm.  wide  (1  foot  7  inches) 


A  pair  of  Russian  bronze  groups  of  the  departing  Cossacks  by 
L.  B.  P.  Gratchev,  40.6  cm.  high  (1  foot  4  inches) 


A  fine  bronze  group  of  racehorses  and  jockeys  by  Emanuel  Fremiet, 
45.7  cm.  high  (1  foot  6  inches) 


A  fine  bronze  equestrian  group  by  the  Comte  du  Passage, 
56  cm.  high  (1  foot  10  inches) 
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Sotheby  Parke  Bernet.  newyork 

9S0  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021     Telephone:  (212)  472  3400     Telegrams:  Parkgal,  New  York     Telex:  New  York  232643 

Friday,  14th  May,  at  10.15  am 


NINETEENTH  CENTURY  EUROPEAN  PAINTINGS 

from  the  Collection  of  the  late  Geraldine  Rockefeller  Dodge,  Madison,  New  Jersey 
(sold  by  order  of  Fidelity  Union  Trust  Company,  Newark,  N.J.,  Executors, 
and  St.  Hubert's  Giralda,  Inc.,  Legatee) 

On  view  from  Saturday,  8th  May 


Sir  Edwin  Henry  Landseer,  R.A.,  Deerhound ami  Mastiff,  painted  in  1838, 
1 1 5  by  123  cm.  (45!  by  48^  inches) 


Narcisse  Virgile  Diaz  de  la  Pefia,  Bathers  by  a  Woodland  Pool,  Rosa  Bonheur,  Bottrriquaires  traversal  Les  Pyrenees,  signed  and  dated  1857, 

signed  and  dated '67,  54  by  73  cm.  (21 J  by  28finch.es)  1 1$  by  200  cm.  (4 5  J  by  80  inches) 


Illustrated  catalogue  $6  by  mail.  Order  catalogue  by  sale  no.  3872  from  Department  CON,  with  cheque  or  money  order  enclosed  payable  in  U.S.  dollars  and 

drawn  on  a  United  States  bank  or  one  of  its  branches 


Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  newyork 

980  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021     Telephone:  (212)  472  3400     Telegrams:  Parkgal,  New  York     Telex:  New  York  232643 

Friday,  14th  May,  at  2  pm 


NINETEENTH  CENTURY  EUROPEAN  PAINTINGS 

On  view  from  Saturday,  8th  May 


jjlL 

Filippo  Palizzi,  Rustic  Playmates,  signed  and  dated  1866, 
63-5  by  92.5  cm.  (25  by  36^  inches) 


Jean  Baptiste  Camille  Corot,  Gisors-Rii'ierc  bordee  d'Arbres,  signed, 
painted  in  1853,  61  by  50  cm.  (24  by  19I  inches) 


Augustin  Salinas  Y  Tercul,  A  Festive  Occasion,  signed  and  inscribed  Roma, 
on  panel,  24  by  40  cm.  (9.5  by  1 5 :,'  inches) 


Anton  Braith,  Calves  watering,  signed  and  dated  Miinchen  1889, 
47.5  by  65.5  cm.  (i8j|  by  25I  inches) 


Illustrated  catalogue  $5  by  mail.  Order  catalogue  by  sale  no.  3873  from  Department  CON,  with  cheque  or  money  order  enclosed  payable  in  U.S.  dollars 

and  drawn  on  a  United  States  bank  or  one  of  its  branches 


Catalogue  available  from  Sotheby  Parke  Bcrnct  Inc.,  7660  Beverly  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California  90036,  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  &  Co., 
34-35  New  Bond  Street,  London  WiA  2AA  and  from  representatives  in  Amsterdam,  Boston,  Brussels,  Buenos  Aires,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Florence,  Houston, 
Iran,  Johannesburg,  Madrid,  Melbourne,  Milan,  Monte  Carlo,  Munich,  Paris,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Stockholm,  Toronto  and  Zurich 


Sotheby  Mak  vanWaay  BW.  Amsterdam 

Managing  Director  J.  P.  Glerum,  Rokin  102,  Amsterdam  C 
Telephone:  (20)  24  62  15    Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Amsterdam    Telex:  13267  » 
Monday,  26th  April  and  following  day 


PAINTINGS  FROM 
THE  DE  GEUS  VAN  DEN  HEUVEL  COLLECTION 

at  the  Round  Lutheran  Church,  Singel 


Pictcr  Pictersz  Breughel,  TTie  Inn  of  St.  Michael,  signed  and  dated  1619, 
on  panel,  50  by  66  cm.  (19J  by  26  inches) 


Adriaen  [ansz  van  Ostade,  The  Interior  of  an  Inn,  signed  and  dated  1654, 
on  panel,  44.5  by  37.5  cm.  (17J  by  144  inches) 


Sotheby  Mak  vanWaay  BW.  Amsterdam 

Managing  Director  J.  P.  Glerum,  Rokin  102,  Amsterdam  C 
Telephone:  (20)  24  62  15    Tclegiiims:  Abinitio,  Amsterdam    Telex:  13267 

Monday,  26th  April  and  following  day 


Jacobus  Hendricus  Maris,  A  River  Landscape,  signed  65  by  117  cm.  George  Hendrik  Breituer,  The  Gele  Rijders  Regiment  in  the  Field,  signed, 

(25£  by  46  inches)  on  panel,  26  by  40  cm.  (ioi  by  15}  inches) 


Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  (hongkong)  Ltd 

in  association  with  Lane  Crawford  Ltd.  (a  member  of  the  Wheelock  Marden  Group) 

303  Lane  Crawford  House,  Hong  Kong 
Telephone:  5-225454     Telegrams:  Abmitio,  Hong  Kong     Telex:  75486HX 

Wednesday,  12th  May  and  following  day 
at  the  Mandarin  Hotel,  Hong  Kong 

FINE  CHINESE  CERAMICS  AND  JADE  CARVINGS 


An  Imperial  pink-ground  'famille-rose'  bowl,  four  character  mark  in  blue  enamel  k'ang  hsi  yii  chin, 
and  of  the  period  of  K'ang  Hsi,  6.3  cm.  deep  by  13  cm.  wide  (2  J  by  5  J  inches) 
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Sotheby's 


will  hold  the  following  sales  in  April  on  view  at  least  three  days  prior     all  catalogues  post  free 


Thursday,  8th  April,  at  n  am  and 

2.30  pin,  at  Belgravia 

Oriental  Furniture  and  Works  of 

Art 

Thursday,  8th  April 
and  following  day,  at  1  pm 
at  115  Chancery  Lane 
(Hodgson's  Rooms), 
London  WC2A  iPX 

English  Illustrated  Books 

Friday,  9th  April,  at  10.30  am, 
at  Belgravia 

Inexpensive  Wines 


Islamic  Week 
April  I2th-I4th 

Monday,  12th  April,  at  1 1  am 
Important  Oriental 


Thursday,  15th  April,  at  10.30  am, 
at  Belgravia 

Continental  Ceramics 

Thursday,  15th  April,  at  11  am 

English  and  Foreign  Silver  and 
Plate 

Tuesday,  20th  April,  at  1 1  am 

Oriental  Ceramics  and  Works  of 
Art 

Wednesday,  21st  April,  at  11  am 
Japanese  Works  of  Art 

Wednesday,  21st  April, 

at  11  am  and  2.30  pm,  at  Belgravia 

Good  Continental  Furniture, 
Works  of  Art,  Clocks,  Bronzes 
and  Animalier  Bronzes 


Thursday,  1st  April,  at  10.30  am, 
at  Belgravia 
Studio  Ceramics 

Thursday,  1st  April,  at  11  am 
English  and  Foreign  Silver  and 
Plate 

Thursday,  1st  April,  at  2.30  pm 
Important  Eighteenth  and 
Nineteenth  Century  English 
Drawings  and  Watercolours 

Friday,  2nd  April,  at  1 1  am 
English  Furniture,  Works  of  Art, 
Rugs  and  Carpets 

Monday,  5th  April,  at  11  am 
The  well  known  Collection  of 
Printed  Books  formed  by  the 
late  Dr.  A.  N.  L.  Munby,  T.D., 
Litt.  D. 

The  Second  Portion:  Sale 
Catalogues,  Memorabilia  and 
English  Literature 

Tuesday,  6th  April,  at  10.30  am 
Important  Chinese  Ceramics, 
Bronzes  and  Works  of  Art 

Tuesday,  6th  April,  at  1 1  am 
Modern  and  Antique  Firearms, 
Cannon,  Armour  and  Edged 
Weapons 


Sotheby's  of  London  s.r.l., 
Palazzo  Capponi,  Via  Gino 
Capponi  26,  Florence  501 21 

Tuesday,  6th  April  and  following 
day,  at  4.30  pm 
Old  Master  Paintings,  Old 
Master  and  Nineteenth 
Century  Drawings  and  a 
Group  of  Drawings  and 
Paintings  by  G.  B.  Bison 

Thursday,  8th  April,  at  4.30  pm 
and  9  pm 

An  Interesting  Collection  of 
Italian  Maiolica 

Wednesday,  7th  April,  at  11  am 
Impressionist  and  Modern 
Paintings  and  Sculpture 

Wednesday,  7th  April,  at  3  pm 
Impressionist  and  Modern 
Drawings  and  Watercolours 

Thursday,  8th  April,  at  II  am 
Impressionist  and  Modern 
Paintings,  Drawings, 
Watercolours  and  Sculpture 

Thursday,  8th  April,  at  11  am 
English  and  Foreign  Silver  and 
Plate 


Miniatures  and  Manuscripts 
from  the  Collection  of  the 
Hagop  Kevorkian  Fund 

Monday,  12th  April,  at  2.30  pm 
Islamic  Ceramics,  Textiles, 
Metalwork,  Arms  and 
Armour,  Glass,  Qajar 
Enamels  and  Other  Islamic 
Works  of  Art,  also  a  Sassanian 
Glass  Beaker 

Tuesday,  13th  April,  at  1 1  am 
and  2.30  pm 

Fine  Oriental  Miniatures, 
Manuscripts  and  Qajar 
Paintings 

Wednesday,  14th  April,  at  II  am 
Eighteenth,  Nineteenth  and 
Twentieth  Century  Paintings, 
Watercolours,  Prints  and 
Photographs  of  Islamic 
Interest  by  European  Artists 

Wednesday,  14th  April, 
at  9.30  pm 

Islamic  Carpets  from  the 
Sixteenth  to  the  Nineteenth 
Century 

Tuesday,  13th  April,  at  10.30  am 
European  Ceramics 

Tuesday,  13th  April,  at  11  am, 
at  Belgravia 

Fine  English  Prints,  1700-1850 

Tuesday,  13th  April, 
at  6  pm  and  9  pm  at 
Scone  Palace,  Perth 
by  kind  permission  of 
Lord  Mansfield 

English  and  Scottish  Silver, 
Snuff  Mulls  and  Tassie 
Medallions  and  Paintings  by 
Scottish  Artists 


Thursday,  22nd  April,  at  11  am, 
at  Belgravia 

English,  Russian  and  Other 
Foreign  Silver  and  Plated  Wares 
and  Objects  of  Vercu 

Thursday,  22nd  April 
and  following  day,  at  1  pm 
at  1 1 5  Chancery  Lane 
(Hodgson's  Rooms), 
London  WC2A  iPX 

Printed  Books 

Thursday,  22nd  April,  at  2.30  pm 

Eighteenth,  Nineteenth  and 
Twentieth  Century  English  and 
Continental  Drawings  and 
Watercolours 

Friday,  23rd  April,  at  1 1  am 
Furniture,  Rugs  and  Carpets 

Friday,  23rd  April,  at  3  pm 
Old  Master  Paintings 

Tuesday,  27th  April,  at  1 1  am 

Good  English  Pottery  and 
Porcelain 

Tuesday,  27th  April,  at  1 1  am 

Fine  Nineteenth  Century  and 
Modern  Prints 

Tuesday,  27th  April, 

at  11  am  and  2.30  pm,  at  Belgravia 

Victorian  Paintings,  Drawings 
and  Watercolours  and  Works  by 
Scottish  Artists 

Wednesday,  28th  April, 
at  10.30  am  and  2  pm 

Ancient,  English  and  Foreign 
Coins,  in  Gold,  Silver  and 
Bronze 


Wednesday,  28th  April,  at  10.30  am, 
at  Belgravia 

Fine  Wines,  Spirits  and  Vintage 
Port 

Wednesday,  28th  April,  at  1 1  am 

Highly  Important  Old  Master 
Drawings  from  the 
Gathorne-Hardy  Collection 

Wednesday,  28th  April,  at  9.30  pm 

The  Final  Part  of  the 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  R.  Dick 
Collection  of  English  Sporting 
and  Conversation  Paintings 

Thursday,  29th  April,  at  11  am 
Jewels 

Thursday,  29th  April,  at  11  am 

Fine  English  and  Foreign  Silver 
and  Plate 

Thursday,  29th  April, 

at  11  am  and  2.30  pm,  at  Belgravia 

Oriental  Ivories  and  Works  of 
Art 

Thursday,  29th  April 
and  following  day,  at  1  pm 
at  1 1 5  Chancery  Lane 
(Hodgson's  Rooms), 
London  WC2A  iPX 

Printed  Books 

Friday,  30th  April,  at  11  am 

Important  French  and 
Continental  Furniture, 
Ormolu-Mounted  Works  of  Art, 
Clocks  and  Barometers, 
Tapestries  and  Carpets 


Sotheby  Mak  van  Waay  B.V., 
Rokin  102,  Amsterdam  C. 

Monday,  26th  April  and 
following  day 

Paintings  from  the  De  Geus 
Van  Den  Heuvel  Collection 

Wednesday,  28th  April 
Old  Master  Paintings 

Monday,  3rd  May 

Important  Dutch,  Flemish  and 
German  Drawings  from  the 
Gathorne-Hardy  Collection 

to  be  followed  immediately  by 

Fine  Dutch,  Flemish  and 
German  Drawings 

Tuesday,  4th  May 
Fine  Wines 


Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  &  Co.,  34-35  New  Bond  Street,  London  WiA  2AA.  Telephone:  01-493  8080.  Telegrams:  Abinitio,  London.  Telex:  London  24454. 
Representative  in  Scotland :  John  Robertson,  19  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh  EH2  3  AH.  Telephone:  031-226  5438.  Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Edinburgh. 


SHOWCASE 


Heffernan 
&  Jones 

Antique  and  Modern  Silver. 
22  Crown  Passage,  St.  James's 
London  SW1  P  6PP    01-930  6003 


A  luperb  punch  bowl  made  in  Dublin  in  1735 
by  Alexander  Brown.  It  weight  30.15  oil. 
measures  9"  across,  and  is  engraved  with  the 
arms  of  Waller  impaling  Smyth. 

An  illustrated  catalogue  is  available  on 
request. 


Connoisseur  Antiques 

(Peter  and  Queenie  Kauffman) 
59  Ship  Street  (First  Floor).  Brighton, 
Sussex  BN1  1AE.  Tel.  Brighton  29190 


We  hold  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  collect- 
ions of  FINE  CARRIAGE  CLOCKS.  Your  en- 
quiries are  invited  by  'phone,  letter  or  personal  call. 
GRAND  SONNERIES,  QUARTER  REPEAT- 
ERS, FINE  CASES  BY  BEST  MAKERS 
ALWAYS  IN  STOCK. 


EXHIBITION  OF 

VICTORIAN 
WATERCOLOURS 

Monday,  1 2th  April  - 
Saturday,  1 7th  April,  1976 

Open  10  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 

Corner  House, 
Church  Lane, 
Toddington, 
Near  Cheltenham, 
Gloucestershire. 


Charles  II  Beaker.  London  1682. 
Maker's  mark  IC.  Weight  4  ozs.  Height  3}  ins. 
This  piece  is  in  unusually  fine  condition. 

H.R.JESSOP  Ltd. 

3  MOTCOMB  ST.,  BELGRAVE  SQ. 
LONDON  SWiX  8JU  01-235  2978 
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Register  Advertisements 


FOR  SALE 

Fine  Old  Decorative  Prints;  flowers,  birds,  butterflies,  fashion  etc. 
Simpson,  23  Glendale  Avenue,  Edgware,  Middlesex. 


Restoration.  A  complete,  specialised  service  for  collectors  of  Bronze  or 
Marble  sculptures.  Write  or  telephone:  ANDY  ELTON  B.A.,  5  Cambridge 
Terrace,  London  N.W.1.  Telephone:  01  -486  4628. 


Georgian  mahogany  breakfront  bookcase,  excellent  quality  and 
condition.  Height  7  '  6",  width  6 '  6".  Offers  around  £2,000  considered. 
Phone:  Stroud  2442. 


Connoisseur  magazines  for  sale,  commencing  September  1901 
complete  to  December  1 903.  Offers  please  to  Box  No.  8731 . 


Wanted  -  Paintings  by  artists  of  Australian  origin  or  interest.  Bronzes  by 
B.  Mackennal.  Write  Hughes,  45  Moore  Park  Rd.,  London  S.W.6. 


Detailed  Editorial  Indexes  for  The  Connoisseur  are  published  three 
times  a  year  at  £4.50  each  (plus  8p.  postage).  From  the  Circulation 
Dept.,  The  National  Magazine  Co.  Ltd.,  22  Armoury  Way.  London 

S.W.18. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Switzerland,  Germany,  Hungary,  Austria,  Netherlands;  buying  all 
engraved  topographical  views,  aquarells,  maps  and  old  illustrated  books. 
Dr.  Deer,  D  61  -  Darmstadt-Arheilgen,  Kornweg  2. 


Faberge.  Russian  and  small  works  of  art.  Exchange  rate  favours  UK 
purchases.  Experienced  private  collector  will  advise  others.  Box  No. 
8743. 


Renaissance  Polish*  Versatile  translucent  wax  that  gently  lifts  the 
grime  of  antiquity  from  all  surfaces,  leaving  them  delightful  to  see  and 
touch.  Made  with  the  consent  of  the  British  Museum  and  supplied 
to  professional  restorers  everywhere.  Renaissance  is  now  available 
privately  by  mail  order  to  readers  of  The  Connoisseur,  at  Chestergate 
House,  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road,  London,  SW1V  1HF.  Price  per  can, 
including  postage  and  packing,  and  (in  UK  only)  VAT;  US  $7.50  (air) 
$6.00  surface  mail.  Canada  $8.40  (air),  $6.00  surface  mail.  Price  per 
can  UK  £1.95,  Europe  £2.50,  Australia  (£4.60  air),  £2.50  surface  mail. 
1 0%  discount  overall  discount  on  six  or  more  cans. 
'('Exceptional  .  .  .  unique  wax  polish'  -  The  Connoisseur.  Oct.  1970). 


Wax  carvings  wanted:  Scenics,  portraits,  anatomicals,  animals,  of 
any  period,  in  natural  or  coloured  wax.  Statues,  reliefs,  moulds,  models. 
Blair,  2243  Ashland,  Toledo,  Ohio,  43620,  U.S.A. 


Antique  Watches  .  .  .  Ancient,  original,  singly  or  collection,  keenly 
sought  privately  (preferably)  by  collector.  Box  No.  8740. 


Register  advertisements  are  20p  per  word  minimum  €3.00  for  15  words, 
which  must  be  prepaid  and  sent  to  the  Advertisement  Manager, 
THE  CONNOISSEUR.  CHESTERGATE  HOUSE,  VAUXHALL  BRIDGE 
ROAD,  LONDON.  SW1V  1HF  (01-834  2331).  Addresses  or  Box 
Numbers  must  be  inserted  and  replies  to  the  latter  should  be  clearly 
marked  with  the  Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  of  The  Connoisseur  accept 
no  responsibility  for  any  sales  affected. 


MAIL  ORDER  PROTECTION  SCHEME.  Members  of  the  Periodical  Publishers  Association  have  given  to  the  Director  General  of  Fair  Trading  an  undertaking  to  refund 
monies  sent  by  readers  in  response  to  mail  order  advertisements  (except  for  classified  advertisements)  placed  by  mail  order  traders  who  fail  to  supply  goods  or  refund 
the  monies  owing  to  liquidation  or  bankruptcy.  This  arrangement  does  not  apply  to  any  failure  to  supply  goods  advertised  in  a  catalogue  or  in  a  direct  mail  solicitation. 
Publishers  in  membership  of  the  Periodical  Publishers  Association  are  making  these  refunds  voluntarily  and  readers'  claims  can  only  be  entertained  in  cases  where  the 
mail  order  advertiser  is  the  subject  of  liquidation  or  bankruptcy,  where  proof  of  payment  can  be  established  and  if  lodged  within  three  months  of  the  date  on  which 
advertisement  appeared.  Any  claims  received  after  the  three  month  period  will  be  considered  at  the  discretion  of  the  publisher. 

For  the  purpose  of  this' scheme,  mail  order  advertising  is  defined  as:-  'Direct  response  advertisement,  display  or  postal  bargains  where  cash  had  to  be  sent  in  advance 
of  goods  being  delivered'.  Classified  and  catalogue  mail  order  advertising  are  excluded. 
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The  300 Best  Hotels  in  the  world- 
How  many  do  you  know? 


!ven  if  it's  only  half  a  dozen,  this  book  is  marvellous 
eading  ...  and  who  but  HARPERS  &  QUEEN  and  Thomas 
ook  would  have  had  the  style  (or  gall  ?)  to  commission  it 
nd  publish  it  ?  And  why  ? 

because  Rene  Lecler,  HARPERS  &  QUEEN'S  Travel  Editor, 
as  been  to  them  (and  hundreds  more)  and  written  and 
eproduced  this  fascinating  and  very  unusual  book  about 
/hat  he  quite  simply  calls  the  300  best  hotels  in  the  world. 


'o:  Joyce  Newbold, 

Harpers  &  Queen  Hotels  Book  Offer, 
Chestergate  House, 
Vauxhall  Bridge  Road, 
London  SW1. 

'lease  send  me  copy(ies)  of  the  300  Best  Hotels  in  the  World 

enclose  cheque/postal  order  for  £   made  payable  to 

IARPERS  &  QUEEN 


The  guide  does  not  classify  or  grade  hotels.  As  the  author 
explains :  'All  we  say  is,  if  you  are  in  Tokyo  or  Salamanca 
or  Acapulco,  this  hotel  is  the  best  we  know.'  He  defines 
the  great  hotel  as  having  a  certain  plus  quality,  a  kind  of 
sixth  sense  aiming  at  perfection,  something  which  appears 
effortless  but  of  course  is  not. 

Here  are  300  hotels,  in  58  countries,  personally  selected 
with  full  details  of  the  facilities  and  with  concise  descriptions 
of  their  special  qualities  -  just  what  makes  them  the  best 
and  different  from  the  rest. 

This  is  a  new  kind  of  book  for  the  discerning  traveller 
(and  the  armchair  one  as  well).  It  is  an  elegant  paperback. 
It  comes  to  you  post  free  from  HARPERS  &  QUEEN  for 
£2.50  if  you  fill  in  the  coupon.  (USA  airmail,  $7.20). 


Jame  . 
Vddress 


J.K.  price:  £2  50  USA:  $7  20  inc.  postage. 
REGISTRATION  NO:  112955 


Exhibition  of  Indian  Miniatures,  April  7th- April  23rd. 
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William  Beckford 
and  Islam 

The  articles  in  this  issue  relate  to  two  events  which  begin  this 
month:  'William  Beckford'  in  Salisbury  (23  April-15  May) 
and  Bath  (28  May-12  June)  and  the  World  of  Islam  Festival  in 
London  (April-June).  These  two  events  might  at  first  seem  to 
have  little  relation  to  each  other.  The  one  concerns  a  great 
English  connoisseur  who  lived  for  much  of  his  life  in  hermetic 
seclusion  behind  high  walls  in  darkest  Wiltshire.  It  might  have 
been  more  politic  and  more  comfortable  for  him  to  live 
abroad:  a  Portuguese  title  was  offered.  But,  as  his  most  recent 
biographer  has  written:  'Instead  ...  he  had  chosen  to  return 
to  the  land  of  his  birth,  Gothic  England  of  fog  and  fury 
The  other  embraces  the  whole  of  Islamic  civilisation,  spreading 
cast  to  Indonesia,  west  to  Morocco,  north  to  Tashkent  and 
south  to  Nigeria. 

In  comprehensiveness,  the  Islam  Festival  will  be  unsurpassed. 
In  the  King's  Library  of  the  British  Museum  will  be  displayed 
early  copies  of  the  Qur'an  in  Kufic  on  vellum  (third  to  fourth 
century  ah,  ninth  to  tenth  century  ad).  Also  in  the  British 
Museum,  the  Oriental  department  will  be  exhibiting  Islamic 
painting  in  India  in  the  time  of  Akbar,  Jahangir  and  Shah 
Jahan.  At  the  Hayward  Gallery  the  Arts  Council  will  display 
the  richness  and  diversity  of  Islamic  art  in  six  hundred  works 
brought  from  many  countries.  The  science  and  technology 
of  Islam  -  an  integral  part  of  Islamic  culture,  which  never  split 
into  the  'Two  Cultures'  deplored  by  Lord  Snow  -  will  be 
exhibited  at  the  Science  Museum.  There  will  be  Hausa 
embroidery  at  the  Commonwealth  Institute;  music  and  musical 
instruments  at  the  Horniman  Museum;  metal  work  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum;  sixteenth  and  seventeenth- 
century  carpets  of  central  Persia  at  the  Mappin  Art  Gallery, 
Sheffield;  Qashqai  carpets  and  kilims  at  the  Whitworth  Art 
Gallery,  Manchester  and  also  at  the  Abbot  Hall  Art  Gallery, 
Kendal,  Cumbria.  The  Museum  of  Mankind  in  Burlington 
Gardens,  London,  will  show  the  interaction  between  nomadic 
and  sedentary  peoples  in  Islamic  history.  In  addition  to  this 
concerted  effort  by  British  museums,  there  will  be  a  performing 
arts  programme,  a  publishing  programme,  an  educational 
programme,  and  a  film  programme. 

Between  this  voraciously  all-inclusive  Festival  and  the  almost 
parochial  Beckford  exhibitions  in  Salisbury  and  Bath  there 
might,  as  we  say,  seem  to  be  small  connection.  Yet  in  another 
way  it  is  extremely  appropriate  that  the  two  should  coincide, 


i.John  Hoppner,  ka.  William  Beckford. 


even  though  quite  by  accident.  For  William  Beckford  (No.  i 
was  among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  collectors  wh! 
developed  a  taste  for  Islamic  culture  and  an  acceptance  c 
its  aesthetic  claims. 

Beckford's  first  introduction  to  Islamic  culture  would  hav 
been  the  Turkish  Room  in  his  father's  magnificent  nunsior 
Fonthill  Splendens,  which  Beckford  was  later  to  demolisr 
John  Britton  called  the  Turkish  Room  'as  splendid  and  sump 
tuous  as  those  magical  recesses  of  enchanted  palaces  .  .  .  in  th 
Arabian  Nights  entertainments'.  Of  course  the  Turkish  R001 
was  a  European  fantasia,  the  coved  ceiling  painted  by  F. 
Boileau  with  arabesques  and  flowers  on  a  gold  ground.  But  th 
room  contained  a  genuine  red-brown  Persian  carpet,  while  a 
Mr.  Lees-Milne  writes,  'ottomans  and  plump  floor  cushion 
completed  the  air  of  oriental  hedonism'. 

Beckford's  exoticism  was  fed  by  his  drawing  teacher 
Alexander  Cozens,  whose  father,  to  Beckford's  delight,  was 
ship-builder  of  the  Czar  of  Russia.  It  was  Cozens  who  intro 
duced  his  charge  to  the  'Arabian  Nights' ;  and  at  the  age  o 
seventeen  Beckford  wrote  for  him  'The  Vision',  in  whic 
Cozens  figured  as  the  high  priest  Moisasour.  Beckford's  mother 
(whom  he  called  'The  Begum')  did  not  approve  of  her  son's 
dabblings  in  the  oriental  occult,  and  wrote  a  worried  letter  t( 
Beckford's  godfather,  Lord  Chatham,  who  in  turn  warnec 
Beckford  against  too  much  reading  of  Arabian  fiction.  Anothei 
influence  was  the  Reverend  Samuel  Henley,  tutor  to  Beckford's 
Hamilton  cousins,  an  'enthusiastic  orientalist'  who  'contributed 
to  the  'Arabian  Nights'  atmosphere'  at  the  first  Christmas  party 
Beckford  gave  after  attaining  his  majority  in  1781.  At  the  end 
of  his  life,  Beckford  claimed  that  his  novel  'Vathek',  begun  in 
January  1782,  had  been  inspired  by  scenes  at  this  party.  As 
James  Lees-Milne  writes: 

The  mysterious  glow  from  rockets,  fires  and  lanterns,  the 
voluptuous  twilight  cast  by  the  silken  hangings  and  reflecting 
mirrors  of  the  Turkish  Room  and  the  scented  smoke  from  aloe 
wood  burning  in  gilded  casolettes  conjured  up  the  background 
scenes.  Although  certain  descriptive  passages  were  suggested  to 
the  author  by  a  mass  of  oriental  literature  and  engravings,  such 
as  Le  Brim's  Voyage  par  la  Moscavie  en  Perse  et  aux  Indes 
Orientales,  Jean  Chardin's  Voyage  en  Perse,  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu's  Letters  from  Turkey,  and  even 
The  Arabian  Nights  to  name  only  some  of  the  source  books  in  which 
Beckford  was  well  versed  ( unlike  previous  writers  of  eastern  romances 
including  Dr.  Johnson,  the  author  o/RasselasJ  the  theme 
oj  Vathek  was  wholly  the  invention  oj  his  brain. 

Beckford's  book  was  written  in  French  (No.  3);  it  says  much 
for  its  unbridled  oriental  fantasy  that  the  unscrupulous  Henley, 
while  Beckford  was  abroad,  was  able  to  publish  a  piratical 
English  translation  representing  it  on  the  title-page  as  'An 
Arabian  Tale  from  an  Unpublished  Manuscript'  (No.  2). 
Beckford's  interviewer,  Cyrus  Redding,  wrote:  'There  was  one 
point  upon  which  all  agreed;  and  that  was  that  Mr.  Beckford 
was  the  type  of  his  own  Vathek  -  a  half  human,  half  demon 
sort  of  being'.  Even  his  vices  had  an  Islamic  cast.  Other 
English  writers  (notably,  Sir  Richard  Burton)  have  found  that 
the  countries  of  Islam,  who  keep  women  in  so  ruthless  a 
'protective  custody'  until  -  and  after  -  marriage,  have  less 
severe  sanctions  against  the  practice  of  homosexuality.  James 
Lees-Milne  writes:  'Beckford's  particular  brand  of  love  was 
that  of  a  protective  elder  brother  for  a  younger.  What  Prince 
Alasi  was  towards  Firouz  in  the  'Episodes  of  Vathek',  he,  Beck- 
ford, had  been  to  Kitty  Courtenay  and  Dom  Pedro'. 

Beckford's  Islamic  tastes  were  displayed  in  a  more  socially 
acceptable  form  in  his  furnishings  and  collections  at  Fonthill 
Abbey,  the  great  house  he  built  between  1796  and  1807.  In  the 
Vaulted  Corridor  was  a  Persian  carpet  of  extraordinary  size. 
Another  Persian  carpet,  of  figured  silk,  hung  over  the  altar  in 
the  Oratory  -  one  of  the  few  parts  of  Fonthill  that  survives 
today.  A  third  Persian  carpet,  red  with  a  purple  fringe,  was] 
part  of  the  furnishings  of  his  later  and  more  modest  home  in 
Lansdown  Crescent,  Bath.  Another 'Arabian  Nights' touch :  the 
Sanctuary  at  Fonthill  was  entered  under  a  curtain  over  folding 
doors  which  by  some  ingenious  mechanism  were  drawn  back 
when   Beckford,   pronouncing   the   magic  word  'Open', 
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stamped  on  a  plank  111  the  floor  -  an  obvious  crib  from  the 
Open  Sesame'  talc.  Sandalwood  coffers  stood  against  the  walls, 
and  'from  the  honeycomb  ceiling  hung  pendants  like  stalac- 
tites which  made  the  little  chamber  resemble  Aladdin's  cave' 
(Lees-Milne).  The  Grand  Drawing  Room  had  walls  of  damask 
-  which  of  course  takes  its  name  from  Damascus.  The  most 
Islamic  works  in  Lansdown  Crescent  were  a  small  Moorish 
summer  house  with  Saracenic  opening,  onion  dome  and 
crescent  (No.  4) ;  and  an  agate  and  chalcedony  cup,  now  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (No.  5)  with  a  stem  and  cover 
mounted  by  the  silversmith  Joseph  Angell  in  1815—1816,  in 
Saracenic  pattern,  which,  Mr.  Lees-Milne  considers,  was 
'undoubtedly  dictated  by  Beckford'.  Giovanni  Bellini's 
wonderful  portrait  of  the  Doge  Leonardo  Loredan,  which 
Beckford  bought  for  three  hundred  guineas  but  sold  to  the 
National  Gallery  in  1844  for  six  hundred  because  it  was 
getting  over-praised  and  he  disliked  being  in  the  fashion, 
shows  the  Doge  in  a  gorgeous  costume  made  of  one  of  the  rich 
eastern  brocades  which  Venice  imported  so  extensively. 

Even  the  most  inconsequential  episodes  of  Beckford's  life 
had,  or  have  later  had  imposed  on  them,  an  Islamic  character. 
At  a  sale  of  the  bankrupt  Duke  of  Marlborough's  possessions  in 
1 8 19,  we  are  told,  'He  was  able  to  snatch  up  a  valuable  Froissart 
for  jQ}2  at  a  moment  when  the  Persian  Ambassador  in  his 
exotic  robes  passed  the  auctioneer's  premises  and  the  majority 
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4.  Moorish  summer  house  built  bv  Beckford 

at  the  back  of  his  garden 

at  No.  20  Lansdown  Crescent,  Bath. 


6.  J.niics  Wyatt's  wooden  model  ofEonthil]  Abbey, 
begun  179S  and  continued  in  18 1 2. 

of  competitors  rushed  to  the  window  to  look  at  him'.  It  was 
natural  for  Mr.  Lansdown,  on  inspecting  Beckford's  final 
folly,  Lansdown  Tower,  to  speak  of  it  in  quasi-Arabian 
imagery:  'Who  but  a  man  of  extraordinary  genius  would  have 
thought  of  rearing  in  the  desert  such  a  structure  as  this,  or 
creating  such  an  oasis?' 

There  is  a  certain  comic  irony  in  the  Beckford  exhibition's 
being  staged  in  Salisbury;  for  the  inevitable  comparison  of 
Fonthill  Abbey  with  Salisbury  Cathedral  (naturally  at  the 
expense  of  the  former)  was  hateful  to  him.  He  wrote  to  his 
friend  Franchi  in  1808: 

I've  always  found  the  said  Cathedral  poor,  bare  and  insipid, 
without  mystery,  without  ecclesiastical  pomp;  only  the  tower  is 
any  good.  Bagasse  [Wyatt's]  work  there  is  infamous.  Oh  the 
disgust  and  stink  of  Protestantism  ( it  doesn't  deserve  the  sonorous 
name  of  Heresy).  All  these  windows,  all  this  light,  all  this  glass 
with  its  small  diamond-shaped  panes  make  this  shameless  church 
look  like  a  whore  clad  only  in  muslin  .... 

Muslinl  Again  one  catches  the  Islamic  echo.  John  Constable, 
in  spite  of  his  yeoman  distaste  for  the  landed  gentry,  was  quite 
rhapsodical  in  his  praises  of  Fonthill;  but  his  painting  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral  shows  up  the  Caliph's  words  as  the 
trumpery  spite  they  were;  though  Turner's  dissolving  views  of 
Fonthill  (Nos.  7  and  8)  could  almost  convince  one  that 
Beckford's  building  was  more  sublime  than  the  mediaeval. 

There  is  a  special  aptness  in  holding  a  Festival  of  Islam  in 
London  in  1976;  for  in  February  'After  fourteen  centuries  of 
insults,  enmity  and  suspicion,  Moslems  and  Christians  came 
together  to  discover  what  they  had  in  common'.  This  descrip- 
tion of  the  Tripoli  conference  was  given  by  Father  Peter 
Hebblethwaite,  sj,  in  an  article  in  Tlte  Times  (London)  of 
14  February,  Valentine's  Day.  The  article  was  headed  'At  last 
the  Crusades  have  come  to  an  end'.  William  Beckford  was  in 
no  sense  a  Christian.  To  Christian  and  Moslem  alike  he  must 


seem  an  infidel:  Lees-Milne  is  probably  right  to  class  him 
among  the  tormented  people  'who  want  to  be  religious  and 
cannot'.  In  this,  as  in  so  many  aspects  of  his  life,  he  was  equi- 
vocal -  rejecting  salvation  yet,  like  Byron  (another  fatherless 
genius  with  a  puritannical  Scottish  mother),  believing  in 
damnation  and  hell;  aesthetically  drawn  totheRoman  Catholic 
church  yet  impatient  with  its  blind  acceptance  of  dogma.  The 
function  of  the  equivocal  man  is  often  a  diplomatic  reconciling 
of  what  others  regard  as  irreconcilable.  Beckford,  after  all, 
achieved  this  in  his  sex  life.  He  was  able  to  achieve  it  too  in  an 
aesthetic  context,  bringing  together  Christian,  and  Saracen, 
Gothic  and  Neo-classical  in  happy  defiance  of  every  classical 
canon.  One  anecdote  epitomises  his  attitudes  to  art  and  life. 
When  he  was  told  that  old  Farquhar,  to  whom  he  had  sold 
Fonthill  in  1822,  might  have  left  him  the  building  in  his  will  if 
Farquhar  had  lived  four  months  longer  than  he  did,  he  was 
asked  it  he  would  have  welcomed  the  bequest.  'Good  heavens, 
yes',  he  replied,  'I  would  have  been  in  an  ccstacy,  for  it  would 
have  falsified  the  proverb,  "You  can't  have  your  cake  and  eat 
it  too"  '. 


NOTE 

1.  'William  Becktord'  by  James  Lees-Milne 

will  be  published  on  22  April  by  Compton  Russell  Ltd., 

The  Old  Brewery,  Tisbury,  Wiltshire. 

128  pages  quarto,  hardbound.  £5.50. 
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Oriental  pile  carpets  were  already  well-known  in  Western  Europe  by  the  time  the  East 
India  Company  was  formed  in  1600.  Their  mention  in  inventories  of  princely  and  merchant 
families  bears  witness  to  an  appreciation  of  their  magnificent  colours  and  designs,  and  to  the 
prestige  which  accrued  from  the  possession  of  such  treasures. 


\  LEGACY  OKCVRPKTS 


from  the  World  of  Islam 
May  Beattie 

Carpets  undoubtedly  enriched  the  furnish- 
ings of  great  English  houses,  such  as  Knolc, 
already  old  by  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  Hard  wick  Hall  which  was  new  at  that 
prosperous  time.  Rugs,  depicted  in  full  length 
portraits  which  still  adorn  the  walls  of  state  rooms  and 
galleries,  preserve  a  record  of  the  designs  of  carpets 
which  were  reaching  England  from  abroad.  A  few 
rugs  even  survive,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  Festival  of 
Islam,  it  seems  appropriate  to  draw  attention  to  great 
examples  of  Islamic  craftsmanship  which  for  centuries 
have  adorned  the  mansions  and  halls  of  England. 

Attention  was  directed  to  such  carpets  in  historic 
English  houses  when  treasures  from  Boughton  House 
were  exhibited  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  in 
1914,  and  in  the  course  of  time  others  better  known. 

As  early  as  1490-15 12  customs'  documents  record 
the  export  of  carpets  from  the  famous  weaving  centre 
of  Ushak,  a  market  town  in  hilly  country,  inland  from 
Izmir.  The  'Star'  and  the  'Medallion'  designs  are 
among  the  best  known  and  three  rugs  of  the  former 
type  were  in  the  exhibition  of  Boughton  treasures. 
They  were  attributed  to  Asia  Minor  but  it  was  soon 
apparent  that  they  were  the  work  of  European  crafts- 
men since  they  differed  from  true  Ushak  rugs  in  their 
materials,  the  wider  range  of  dyes,  the  less  compressed 
weave  and  the  fact  that  inwoven  dates  -  1584  in  one 
and  1585  in  another  (No.  1)  -  and  certain  letters  intro- 
duced inconspicuously  into  the  designs  were  all  in 
western  script.  These  facts  prove  that  'Star'  Ushak 
carpets  were  being  copied  in  Western  Europe  in  the 
second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  addition,  in- 
woven blazons,  with  the  arms  of  Montagu  impaling 
Harington,  showed  that  they  had  been  woven  speci- 
fically for  an  ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  in 
whose  possession  they  remain  to  this  day. 

1.  An  Anatolian  'Star'  Ushak  design 
copied  by  European  weavers. 
The  date,  1585,  is  at  the  end  of  the  carpet. 
The  Duke  oj  Buccleuch  and  Queensbcrry ,  vrd. 
Photograph :  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


Few  carpets  can  be  identified  so  precisely  and  some- 
times oidy  tradition  or  the  history  of  a  house  or  its 
furnishings  point  to  generations  of  ownership.  This  is 
so  with  three  carpets  at  Hardwick  Hall.  A  large,  well 
woven  red  ground  Ushak  is  associated  with  Henry 
Cavendish  (eldest  son  of  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury, 
the  famous  'Bess  of  Hardwick'),  who  journeyed  to 
Istanbul  in  1589.  No  proof  exists  to  show  whether  he 
commissioned  or  brought  it  back  for  the  house  his 
mother  was  building  at  Hardwick  or  for  the  present 
Hall  which  she  began  in  1591  and  occupied  six  years 
later,  but  it  is  admirably  suited  to  that  splendid  setting. 
In  the  days  before  the  house  passed  to  the  National 
Trust,  it  lay  before  the  fireplace,  dwarfed  to  the  size  of 
a  hearthrug,  by  the  vastness  of  the  High  Great  Cham- 
ber, a  room  which  Sachcverell  Sitwell  described  as 
'the  most  beautiful  in  the  whole  of  Europe'.  It  is  not 
known  if  any  other  'Medallion'  Ushak  of  such  a  size  is 
exhibited  in  a  historic  house  in  England,  but  at  a  time 
when  there  is  a  lively  interest  in  antique  carpets  it  is 
regrettable  that  this  national  treasure  has  not  been  on 
view  to  the  public  for  the  past  three  years.  A  smaller 
Ushak,  with  a  large  red  medallion  and  yellow  stems 
and  lotus  blossoms  on  a  blue  field,  is  also  at  Hardwick 
and  was  probably  used,  as  was  a  'Star'  Ushak  with 
tell-tale  ink  stains,  as  a  table  carpet. 

A  common  type  of  Anatolian  carpet  is  the  'Lotto', 
the  name  derived  from  its  appearance  in  paintings  by 
Lorenzo  Lotto.  He  depicts  one  in  his  Family  Portrait  in 
the  National  Gallery  in  London.  The  earliest  repre- 
sentation, however,  is  probably  in  a  portrait  group  of 
1 5 16  by  Sebastiano  del  Piombo  in  the  National 
Gallery  in  Washington.  The  rich  yellow  arabesques 
on  a  brilliant  red  field,  the  yarns  and  the  weave  of  a 
handsome  example  at  Boughton  (No.  3)  are  typically 
Anatolian.  The  evenness  of  the  dyeing,  the  uniformity 
of  the  deep  blue  'eyes'  in  the  palmettes,  and  the  well 
arranged  design  in  the  border  corners  all  suggest  a  date 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  A  second  carpet  in  the  same 
collection  differs  in  colour  range  and  materials  and 
obviously  belongs  to  that  group  of  three  European 
rugs  previously  mentioned,  and  presumably  dates 
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.4  Legacy  of  Carpets 
Right. 

3.  An  Anatolian  'Lotto'  carpet  with 
yellow  arabesques  on  a  red  field. 
(Reduced  in  length.) 

The  Duke  ofBuccleuch  and  Queensberry,  vrd. 
Photograph :  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


2.  An  Anatolian  'Medallion'  Ushak, 
probably  used  as  a  table  carpet. 
The  National  Trust,  Hardwick  Hall. 
Photograph :  Beattie. 


from  the  same  time.  It  shows  that  European  weavers 
copied  the  'Lotto',  as  well  as  the  'Star'  Ushak,  design 
in  the  late  sixteenth  century. 

With  the  increase  of  Eastern  trade  in  the  early 
seventeenth  century  Persian  carpets  in  floral  and  ani- 
mal designs  reached  England  in  ever  increasing 
numbers  and  must  have  been  a  pleasant  change  from 
the  angular  Anatolian  styles.  It  is  not  surprising  that 


'rich  and  curious  carpets  of  silk  and  gold'  which  were 
'the  peculiar  Manufacture  ot  the  Country'  impressed 
Western  travellers  in  Persia.  Quite  apart  from  the 
glitter  of  silver  and  gold,  the  intensity  of  the  colours  - 
the  reds  and  greens  and  blues  -  must  have  been  strik- 
ing, but  time  and  atmosphere  have  now  dimmed  their 
brilliance.  Such  carpets  were  not  only  widely  used  in 
Persia  but  they  were  also  sent  abroad  as  royal  gifts  or 


as  articles  of  trade.  Two  are  still  at  Boughton,  one  of 
which  (No.  4)  is  similar  to  a  carpet  in  St.  Mark's  in 
Venice.  A  late  example,  with  an  unusual  border  design, 
is  at  Hatfield,  but  apart  from  the  tradition  that  it  has 
long  been  there,  nothing  is  known  of  it. 

Although  so  many  travellers  commented  on  the  silk 
carpets,  they  paid  little  attention  to  the  more  usual,  but 
yet  splendid,  woollen  carpets  of  their  time.  Both  types 
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6.  The  Girdlers'  Carpet. 

A  Mughal  carpet  ordered  in  1630  and 

completed  by  1632.  In  the  centre  of  the  held 

are  the  arms  and  motto  of  the  Company, 

at  the  ends,  those  of  Sir  Robert  Bell. 

The  Girdlers'  Company,  London. 

Photograph :  I  ictoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

are  known  to  have  been  made  within  the  palace  pre- 
cincts in  Isfahan,  and  elsewhere.  One  of  the  most 
famous  is  the  'Multiple-medallion'  carpet  (No.  5)  at 
Boughton  which  presumably  has  been  in  family  pos- 
session since  the  seventeenth  century  at  least.  For  more 
than  three  hundred  years  this  lovely  carpet,  with  its 
pictorially  arranged  little  scenes  and  animals  has  lain  in 
an  English  mansion,  where  it  has  reminded  successive 
generations  of  the  colour  and  music  and  pleasures  of 
courtly  life  in  distant  Persia. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  India  imported  carpets 
from  Persia  and  elsewhere,  until  the  Emperor  Akbar 
(1556-1605)  established  his  own  manufactories  for  the 
weaving  of  fine  carpets,  after  which,  according  to  his 
biographer,  foreign  carpets  'were  no  more  thought  of. 
To  judge  from  surviving  examples  the  best  Indian 
Court  carpets  were  not  only  of  exceptionally  fine 
quality  but  also  had  great  beauty  of  colour.  Indian 
craftsmen  were  skilled  copyists,  and  elements  of 
foreign  designs,  especially  from  Persia  and  Europe, 
were  quickly  taken  over  and  modified  to  suit  local 
taste.  Animals  extended  in  a  'flying  gallop',  sickle 
leaves  in  composite  forms  of  small  spikey  leaflets  or 
superimposed  graduated  rosettes,  narrow  stylised 
guard  stripes  emphasising  the  border  divisions,  and 
corner  designs  differing  at  the  two  ends  of  the  rug,  are 
all  indicative  of  Mughal  carpets. 

With  the  formation  of  the  East  India  Company,  not 
only  did  Persian  carpets,  which  were  often  transhipped 
in  Indian  ports,  reach  England,  but  Mughal  carpets 


also  arrived  in  large  numbers.  One  of  the  latter,  still  in 
the  possession  of  its  original  owners,  is  the  most 
famous  example  in  the  world  of  a  precisely  docu- 
mented antique  Oriental  pile  carpet  (No.  6).  It 
belongs  to  the  Girdlers'  Company  in  London, 
escaping  destruction  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666  and  the 
Blitz  of  1940-1941.  Records  show  that  it  was  ordered 
in  1630,  that  it  was  referred  to  as  a  'Lahoare'  carpet  and 
that  it  was  shipped  from  Surat  in  January  1633.  In  1634 
it  was  presented  to  the  Girdlers'  Company  by  Robert 
Bell,  briefly  Master  of  the  Company  in  that  year,  'as  a 
remembrance  of  his  love'.  Besides  the  arms  of  the 
Girdlers'  Company  and  those  of  Sir  Robert  Bell,  it 
bears  his  initials  on  devices  which,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested, represent  bundles  of  trade  goods.  At  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  carpet  still  lay  on  the  Court 
Room  table  in  Girdlers'  Hall,  its  history  forgotten, 
until  renewed  interest  in  it  and  the  recognition  of  the 
arms  of  Sir  Robert  Bell  in  a  house  which  he  had  built 
at  Wimbledon  in  161 3,  brought  the  whole  story  to 
light.  Today,  cleaned  and  resplendent,  it  can  again  be 
seen  in  Girdlers'  Hall. 

Although  the  design  with  its  palmettes  and  floral 
scrolls  no  doubt  originated  in  Persia,  by  the  1630s  the 
details  of  motifs,  the  colouring  and  the  weave  of  this 
type  of  carpet  had  become  characteristically  Mughal. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  both  date  and  provenance 
the  Girdlers'  carpet  provides  an  invaluable  document 
around  which  to  group  other  pieces. 

Four  years  before  the  Girdlers'  carpet  was  ordered  a 
young  man  by  the  name  of  Frcmlin  joined  the  East 
India  Company.  He  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age  and 
he  served  the  Company  for  another  eighteen,  even- 
tually in  1637  becoming  President  of  the  Council  at 
Surat,  the  port  from  which  the  Girdlers'  carpet  had 
been  shipped.  In  1644  he  returned  to  England,  where  he 
died  two  years  later.   A  famous  'Animal'  carpet 
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(colour),  characteristically  Mughal  in  colour  and  style, 
now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  bears  the 
Fremlin  arms  twelve  times  repeated  in  the  border  and 
five  times  in  the  field,  and  thus  William  Fremlin,  like 
Sir  Robert  Bell,  achieves  lasting  fame  in  the  worW  of 
Oriental  rugs.  Animal  designs  were  woven  in  India 
over  a  long  period.  One,  formerly  in  the  possession  of 
the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  has  beautifully  drawn  curves,  the 
antithesis  of  the  style  used  in  nineteenth-century  copies. 
None  ot  these  are  Court  carpets  in  the  sense  that  they 
are  exceptionally  finely  knotted,  but  they  are  certainly 
of  a  type  that  was  used  in  Court  circles. 

By  the  time  Shah  Jahan  (1628-1658)  came  to  the 
throne,  animal  designs  were  giving  way  to  a  floral 
style.  A  handsome  example  (No.  7),  characteristically 
Indian  in  colour  and  details,  is  at  Boughton.  Large 
palmettes  lie  vertically  and  horizontally,  rather  than 
diagonally  as  in  the  Girdlers'  carpet  where  they  follow 
the  lines  of  the  floral  scrolls,  and  the  stylisation  suggests 
a  later  date.  Other  examples  are  at  Knole. 

Many  of  the  occupants  of  Knole  were  familiar  with 
Oriental  rugs.  Even  before  Queen  Elizabeth  gave  the 
great  house  to  Thomas  Sackville,  first  Earl  of  Dorset, 
in  1566,  portraits  of  princes  of  Church  and  State  who 
occupied  the  house  when  it  was  successively  an  archi- 
episcopal  and  then  a  royal  palace,  include  parts  of  rugs 
sufficient  in  size  to  show  that  the  designs  were  Anato- 
lian. Today  the  Oriental  carpets  on  view  to  the  public 
at  Knole,  are  Indian,  and  not  earlier  than  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

The  most  famous,  and  the  most  controversial,  is  the 
so-called  'Portuguese'  carpet  (No.  8),  the  only  example 
ol  the  type  in  England.  Originally  such  carpets  were, 
regarded  as  Persian,  but  later  the  view  was  expressed 
that  they  came  from  Goa,  an  important  Portuguese 
centre  in  India.  More  recently  an  attribution  to 
Gujcrat  has  been  suggested.  This  largely  rests  on 
the  interpretation  of  the  seascapes  in  the  corners  of : 
the  carpets.  These  were  once  regarded  as  Jonah  and  I 
the  whale,  but  it  seems  more  plausible  when  European 
vessels  are  manned  by  Portuguese  (to  judge  by  the ; 
costumes)  who  look  down  on  a  figure  struggling 
in  the  water,  that  the  scene  must  represent  the  death  [ 
of  Bahadur  Shah,  Sultan  of  Gujcrat.  On  the  occasion* 
of  his  visit  to  the  Portuguese  fleet  at  Diu,  he  wasj 
treacherously  attacked,  either  before  falling  into  the 
water  or  as  he  was  attempting  to  get  out  of  it.  The 
scene  is  known  in  miniature  paintings  one  of  which 
may  have  inspired  a  cartoon  for  carpet  weaving. 

Contemporary  with  the  Mughal  carpets  previously 
mentioned  but  different  in  structure  and  colour- 
ing, are  others  which,  because  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  their  origin,  are  referred  to  as  Indo-Persian. 
For  long  they  were  called  Isfahan  or  Herat,  and  no 
self-respecting  collector  of  the  inter-war  period  was 
without  one,  but  there  seems  little  doubt  that  many 
were  woven  in  India. 

Spanish  inventories  which  list  carpets  from  'la 
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Left. 

7.  A  Mughal  'Floral' 
carpet  with 
characteristic  leaves 
terminating  scrolling 
stems. 

The  Duke  ofBuccleuch 
mdQueensberry,  vrd. 
Photograph :  I  'ictoria 
and  Albert  Museum. 

Right. 

8.  A  'Portuguese' 
carpet  with  corner 
scenes  probably 
representing  the  death 
of  Bahadur  Shah, 
Sultan  of  Gujerat, 
when  visiting  the 
Portuguese  fleet. 

The  National  Trust, 
Knole. 

Photograph :  I  ictoria 
ami  Albert  Museum. 
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India  de  Portugal'  may  often  be  referring  to  just  such 
pieces.  They  were  imported  into  Portugal  in  large; 
numbers  and,  in  more  recent  times,  have  been  gathered 
in  from  convents  and  elsewhere  to  the  Museu  de  Arte; 
Antiga  in  Lisbon.  A  pair  of  moderate  size  for  the  type, : 
yet  over  thirty  feet  in  length,  once  lay  in  the  Braganza 
Palace,  and  one  cannot  help  wondering  if  the  coming 
to  England  of  Catherine  of  Braganza,  Consort  of 
Charles  n,  may  not  have  been  an  added  stimulus  to  the 
interest  of  such  carpets  in  England  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Wine-red  fields  and  blue-green 
borders  characterise  many  Indo-Persian  rugs  and 
designs  vary  from  graceful  'in-and-out'  patterns 
(No.  9)  (the  name  derived  from  the  alternating 
direction  in  the  field  of  large  horizontally  placed 
palmettes)  which  are  difficult  to  distinguish  from  rugs 
of  Herat,  to  others  with  similar  but  more  stylised 
motifs  and  wiry  little  clouds  on  rather  empty  back- 
grounds (No.  10),  which  must  surely  be  Indian. 

Sixteenth  and  seventeenth-century  painters  working 
in  Britain  naturally  depict  a  greater  number  of  designs 
than  those  known  from  surviving  rugs.  Whether  the 
models  were  Oriental  or  were,  like  the  four  Boughton 
rugs,  European  copies  of  Oriental  designs,  is  uncertain, 
but,  if  the  latter,  the  antiquity  of  the  designs  is  the 
greater. 

Regrettably,  fine  rugs  have  been  lost  to  Britain.  A 
magnificent  Mughal  'Animal'  carpet,  once  at  Knole,  is 
now  a  treasure  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in 
New  York.  Another  from  the  same  source  and  in  the 
same  museum,  is  close  in  design  to  the  floral  rug  at 
Boughton  (No.  7)  and  to  another  in  the  Spangle  Bed- 
room at  Knole.  A  splendid  East  Persian  'Medallion  and 
Animal'  carpet,  formerly  owned  by  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  now  enriches  the  collection  in  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington.  In  England,  itself,  rugs 
vanish.  Once,  briefly,  the  veil  was  lifted  from  a  beauti- 
ful Persian  silk  kilim  in  a  style  which  has  been  com- 
pared to  the  'Multiple-medallion'  carpet  (No.  5)  at 
Boughton,  but  nothing  has  been  heard  of  it  since  its 
publication  in  the  Burlington  Magazine  in  1938.  Only 
two  others  of  the  type  are  known,  one  in  Switzerland 
and  one  in  Japan. 

Wear  and  tear  have  put  an  end  to  others  whose 
owners  apparently  failed  to  appreciate  that  a  magnifi- 
cent carpet  is  as  much  a  work  of  art  and  is  as  irreplace- 
able as  a  magnificent  painting.  It  may  be  that  some 
historic  houses  still  enclose  within  their  walls  great 
examples  which  reached  these  shores  three  centuries 
ago  from  the  world  of  Islam,  and  which  perhaps  in  the 
future  will  come  to  light  and  add  to  our  understanding 
of  Oriental  rugs. 

9.  An  Indo-Persian  carpet  in  a  design 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  that  of 
rugs  of  Herat  in  Persia. 
The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Quecnsberry ,  VRD. 
Photograph :  I  ictoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
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10.  An  Indo-Persian  carpet  oflndian  origin. 
The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Qiiceusberry,  vrd. 
Photograph :  I  'ictoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
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The  ruins  of  the  early  Islamic  town  of  Ghubayra  in  Kirman  Province,  in  south-eastern  Iran,  were  discovered  by 
the  author  during  the  autumn  of  1966.  The  town  was  mentioned  by  several  early  Arab  and  Persian  historians 
id  geographers.1  At  that  time,  during  the  ninth  to  eleventh  centuries  ad,  the  main  road  from  India  to  central 
Iran  passed  through  Bam  and  Ghubayra  to  Sirjan,  the  provincial  capital  until  the  second  half  of  the  tenth  century. 


SMALL  FINDS 

FROM  THE  GHUBAYRA 


1 
1 

Geza  Fehervari 
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Ghubayra  lies  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Bardsir 
.  valley  due  south  of  Kirman  (No.  2),  at  the  eon- 
junction  of  the  Chart  and  Ghubayra  rivers. 
There  are  three  prehistoric  mounds  on  the  site,  ruins  of 
numerous  mudbrick  buildings,  but  the  most  con- 
spicuous feature  is  that  of  the  Citadel,  situated  on  the 
top  of  a  central  ridge  (No.  r). 

According  to  literary  sources  and  the  available 
archaeological  evidence,  Ghubayra  was  a  small 
provincial  town  and  during  the  tenth  century  belonged 
to  the  Samanid  Empire.  Later  it  came  under  Scljuq 
rule.  Southern  Iran  was  saved  from  the  Mongol 
devastations  that  ruined  most  parts  of  the  country 
during  the  1220s.  The  Mongols  installed  the  Qara 
Khitais  as  their  governors  in  the  province.  In  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  semi-independent 
dynasty  of  the  Muzaffarids  took  Kirman  Province 
under  their  control  until  they  were  annihilated  by  the 
famous  conqueror  Timur  (founder  of  the  Timurid 
dynasty)  in  1393.  It  appears  that  life  in  Ghubayra  came 
to  an  end  at  Timur's  invasion.  Somewhat  later,  under 
the  Safavids  (1510-1721),  there  was  a  small  settlement 
on  the  site,  since  remains  of  these  habitations  were 
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1 .  View  of  the  Citadel  from  the  south-west. 

discovered  during  the  excavations. 

Archaeological  work  on  the  site  began  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  A.  D.  H.  Bivar  and  the  author  in  the 
spring  of  1971  ;  the  second  season  was  carried  out  in  the 
summer  of  1972,  and  the  third  in  the  summer  of  1974.  The 


1.  Map  of  Iran  showing  the  site  of  Ghubayra 


excavations  were  a  joint  project  by  the  Iranian  Centre 
for  Archaeological  Research  and  the  School  of 
Oriental  and  African  Studies,  also  sponsored  by  other 
institutions  and  by  private  sources.2 

During  the  three  seasons  excavations  concentrated 
on  the  Citadel.  At  the  southern  end  of  it  remains  of  a 
small  palace,  the  walls  of  which  arc  visible  in  No.  t, 
were  cleared.  Further  north  is  a  large  mound,  desig- 
nated by  the  excavators  'Citadel  Central  Mound', 
where  several  underground  chambers,  caves  and 
tunnels  were  excavated.  North  and  east  of  this  mound, 
industrial  areas  with  bronze  furnaces,  henna-pits  and 
bread  ovens  were  uncovered. 

Throughout  the  Citadel,  from  the  rooms  of  the 
palace,  the  underground  chambers,  caves,  tunnels  and 
from  the  industrial  areas,  a  great  variety  of  pottery, 
metal,  glass,  wood,  textile  and  ivory  finds  were  re- 
covered. Most  of  these  objects  date  from  Islamic  times, 
save  a  few  outstanding  examples,  like  a  small  hoard  of 
Sassanian  silver  coins,  an  undecorated  onyx  seal,  and  a 
few  pre-Islamic  unglazed  painted  pottery  fragments. 
A  tew  pieces  of  imported  Chinese  celadon  and  Sung 
white  porcelain  fragments  were  also  discovered. 

The  earliest  type  of  Islamic  glazed  wares,  excavated 
in  Ghubayra,  belonged  to  the  slip-painted  pottery. 
These  are  generally  associated  with  the  Samanid 
period  (874-999).  The  Metropolitan  Museum's  exca- 
vations at  Nishapur  have  shown,  nevertheless,  that 
this  ware  may  have  continued  there  until  the  eleventh 
century,  the  early  Seljuq  period.3  While  it  is  possible 
that  some  of  the  slip-painted  pottery  from  Ghubayra  is 
contemporary  with  those  from  Nishapur,  most  of 
them,  however,  were  found  in  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth-century layers.  Most  of  these  were  painted  in 
manganese-purple  against  a  creamy-white  background 
under  yellowish  transparent  lead  glaze.  There  were 
bowls  of  varying  sizes  with  flat  bases  and  conical  sides. 
The  decoration  of  these  vessels,  which  always  concen- 
trates round  the  rims,  are  composed  of  pseudo- 
inscriptions  and  simple  scrolls  with  semi-lobes  on  the 
edges.  In  the  underground  chambers  and  tunnels 
several  slip-painted  pottery  lamps  were  found,  most  of 
them  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  but  showing  the 
remains  of  fire  in  their  spouts  (No.  3  ;  gh.  72-250). 

Another  type  of  pottery  attributed  to  the  early 
Islamic  period  is  that  of  the  splashed  and  mottled 
wares.  Their  date  is  considered  to  be  of  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries  ad.  In  Ghubayra,  again,  this  type  was 
found  in  areas  which  were  attributed  to  the  same 
periods  as  the  slip-painted  vessels.  An  outstanding 
example  of  these  wares  is  a  fragmentary  sweetmeat 
dish,  splashed  with  yellow  and  brown  lead  glazes  and 
with  a  bird  sitting  on  the  top.  This  piece  is  now  in  the 
Royal  Ontario  Museum  in  Toronto. 

The  richest  and  the  most  interesting  finds  in 
Ghubayra  came  to  light  from  two  rooms  on  the 
'Citadel  Central  Mound',  namely  from  Room  ia  and 
Room  3.  Because  of  their  contents,  the  first  one  was 


3.  Pottery  lamp,  slip-painted. 

Excavated  in  Chamber  4  in  the  'Pit  c'  system, 
thirteenth/fourteenth  century. 
Height :  4  cm. ;  Length :  9  cm. 
Gulbenkian  Museum,  Durham. 

4.  Large  dish,  with  silhouette-painted  decoration 
with  colourless  transparent  glaze. 

Excavated  in  Room  ia,  twelfth/thirteenth  century. 
Diameter:  25.5  cm. ;  Height:  6  cm. 
Pcrcii'al  Dat'id  Foundation , 
University  of  London. 


designated  the  'Seljuq  room',  and  the  latter  the 
'kitchen'.  The  'Seljuq  room'  produced  many  pottery, 
glass  and  metal  vessels,  among  them  several  fine  wares 
of  the  Seljuq  and  post-Seljuq  periods.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  pieces  was  a  white  dish  decorated  with  four 
radial  black  bands  which  have  incised  wavy  lines, 
coated  with  transparent  colourless  glaze  (No.  4; 
(.11.  71-101).  This  dish  represents  an  interesting  and  a 
somewhat  rare  combination  of  the  so-called  'Seljuq 
white'  and  'silhouette-painted'  wares,  which  are 
generally  attributed  to  Rayy  and  are  dated  to  the 
second  half  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Most  of  the  silhouette-painted  wares  have  thick 
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Small  finds  from  the  Ghubayra  Excavations 


s.  Small  bowl,  coated  with  dark  blue  glaze 

and  decorated  with  lustre  painting. 

Excavated  in  Room  ia. 

Probably  Rayy,  thirteenth  century. 

Diameter:  10  cm.;  Height:  4.5  cm. 

Percival  David  Foundation, 

University  of  London. 


6.  Base  of  a  bowl,  lustre-painted. 
Excavated  in  Room  8. 
Probably  Kashan,  thirteenth  century. 
Diameter:  12  cm.;  Height:  4  cm. 
Archaeological  Museum,  Tehran. 


black  slip  coating  over  the  paste  out  of  which  the  . 
decorations  are  carved  out,  and  then  they  are  covered  1 
with  a  transparent  green  glaze.  The  first  such  pieces  at 
Ghubayra  came  to  light  during  the  second  season's 
work  in  1972  and  later  in  1974  in  Rooms  21  and  22^ 

Lustre-painted  pottery  is  well  represented  in 
Ghubayra,  although  most  of  the  pieces  discovered 
were  only  fragments  of  different  types  of  vessels.  An 
almost  complete  small  bowl,  with  floral  decoration 
painted  in  lustre  over  a  dark  blue  glaze,  was  excavated 
in  the  above-mentioned  Room  ia,  the  'Seljuq  room' 
(No.  5;  gh.  71-114).  It  is  perhaps  one  of  those  lustre 
vessels  which  may  have  its  provenance  in  Rayy  and 
may  date  from  the  first  half  or  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

By  contrast,  the  base  fragment  of  a  bowl,  depicting 
two  confronted  birds  on  a  scroll  background  and  a 
pool  with  a  fish  below,  bears  all  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  a  Kashan  lustre  piece  (No.  6;  gh.  71-138).  In 
1974  several  more  lustre  fragments  were  discovered, 
representing  both  Rayy  and  Kashan  types.  That  none  1 
of  these  lustre  vessels  can  be  of  local  origin,  and  by 
local  origin  one  understands  here  kilns  not  in  Ghubayra, 
but  a  centre  or  centres  somewhere  in  Kirman  Province, 
is  beyond  doubt.  Their  paste  and  pigment  is  much 
finer  and  distinctly  different  from  local  glazed  wares. 
The  above  suggestion  is  further  supported  by  the 
discovery  of  lustre-painted  tiles,  which  on  the  other 
band,  must  be  of  local  manufacture.  Such  lustre  tiles 
were  already  collected  by  Sir  Percy  Sykes  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Qalca-i  Dukhtar,  the  Citadel  in  Kirman,4  and  by 
the  late  Professor  Caldwell  and  the  author  in  1964  and 
1966. 5  Later  they  were  found  in  large  numbers  in  the 
excavations  at  Ghubayra  all  over  the  Citadel.  The  paste 
of  these  tiles  is  red  and  much  thicker  and  coarser  than 
those  of  Kashan.  The  pigment  is  inferior  to  those,  and 
their  decoration  is  somewhat  different.  During  the 
third  season's  work  in  Ghubayra,  while  excavating  a 
small  palace  (site  f)  east  of  the  Citadel,  a  new  type  of 
lustre  tiles  came  to  light:  these  had  the  lustre  decora- 
tion over  dark  blue  glaze,  just  like  that  of  the  small 
bowl  excavated  in  Room  ia  (No.  5).  Although  dark 
blue  glazed  lustre-painted  vessels  are  known  to  have 
been  made  in  Rayy,  such  lustre  tiles  so  far  have  not< 
been  reported  from  elsewhere.  All  these  distinguishing 
marks  may  indicate  that  the  lustre  tiles  of  Kirman  and 
Ghubayra  must  be  the  products  of  a  local  lustre  centre, 
which  was  probably  based  in  Kirman.6 

A  small  piece  of  overglaze-paintcd,  so-called 
minai  ware  was  found  in  Room  ia.  It  is  the  base  of  a 
bowl  showing  the  face  of  a  female  figure.  Later,  during 
the  second  season,  a  few  more  minai  fragments  came 
to  light  in  the  rooms  of  the  palace.  Dated  examples 
indicate  a  late  twelfth  or  early  thirteenth  century  date 
for  this  type  of  pottery. 

As  for  the  pottery  finds,  the  most  interesting  group 
from  Ghubayra  is  that  of  the  underglaze-painted  type. 
This  type  of  ware  was  introduced  in  Iran  during  the 
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latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  earliest  known 
example  is  an  ewer  dated  1 1 66. 7  These  wares  were  made 
in  several  pottery  centres  in  the  country.  Their  style 
and  shapes  changed  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Most  of  the  bowls  were  provided  at  that  time 
with  a  flanged  rim.  In  the  past  this  type  of  ware  was 
attributed  to  the  Sultanabad  region  in  western  Iran. 
The  recent  German-Iranian  excavations  at  Takht-i 
Sulayman,  in  north-western  Iran,  brought  to  light 
such  vessels  and  provided  ample  evidence  for  their 
local  manufacture  there.8 

At  Ghubayra  two  such  'Sultanabad  type'  bowls 
were  excavated  in  Room  3,  the  'kitchen',  where  a 
large  cache  of  pottery  was  found  in  situ.  One  of  these 
two  bowls,  the  larger  one,  has  the  typical  new  type  of 
rim.  Inside,  it  is  decorated  with  eight  petal-shaped 
compartments,  each  fdled  with  floral  patterns,  painted 
in  blue  and  black  under  a  transparent  glaze  (No.  8; 
GH.  71-100).  The  paste  and  the  inferior  glaze,  which 
peels  off  easily,  indicate  that  it  must  have  been  a  local, 
rather  than  an  imported  vessel.  The  second  example 
is  a  conical  bowl  of  which  about  one  quarter  is  missing 
(No.  7;  gh.  71-102).  It  has  a  millsail  decoration  in 
black  and  turquoise,  alternating  with  floral  motives  in 
black. 


7.  Bowl,  underglaze-paintcd,  'Sultanabad  type' 
Excavated  in  Room  3 , 
late  thirteenth/early  fourteenth  century. 
Diameter:  20.5  cm.;  Height:  9  cm. 
Archaeological  Museum,  Tehran. 


8.  Large  bowl, 
undcrglazc-painted, 
'Sultanabad  type'. 
Excavated  in  Room  3, 
late  thirteenth  'early 
fourteenth  century. 
Diameter:  28  cm. ; 
Height:  13.2  cm. 
Archaeological 
Museum,  Tehran. 
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9.  Bowl,  painted  in 
black  under 
transparent  green 
glaze.  Excavated  in 
Room  18,  late 
thirteenth  fourteenth 
century. 

Diameter:  16.5  cm.; 
Height:  8.7  cm. 
Percival  David 
Foundation, 
University  of  London. 


The  wide  variety  of  undcrglazc-paintcd  vessels, 
which  were  mainly  of  local  (Kirman  Province)  origin, 
provides  us  w  ith  excellent  material  to  study  the  late 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth-century  pottery  of  south- 
eastern Iran.  Some  of  these  vessels  were  decoratccLin 
the  colours  like  the  two  bowls  just  described.  The 
second  type  of  these  w  ares  were  painted  only  in  black 
under  blue  or  green  transparent  glazes.  An  interesting 
example  of  this  latter  type  is  a  bowl  depicting  a  fish  and 
simple  scrollwork  under  green  glaze  (No.  9;  gh. 
74-524).  This  piece  was  excavated  in  the  Citadel  and  it 
dates  from  the  fourteenth  century.  The  fish,  which  was 
a  frequent  and  favourite  motif  on  contemporary 
vessels,  can  be  compared  with  those  which  decorate 
the  tinned  copper  bowl  illustrated  in  No.  12. 

At  Ghubayra,  like  at  any  other  archaeological  site  in 
the  Near  and  Middle  East,  most  pottery  finds  are 
unglazed  w-arcs.  Their  paste,  quality,  decoration, 
shapes  and  size  greatly  vary.  From  very  large  heavy 
bodied  storage  jars  down  to  tiny  utensils  with  thin, 


10.  Large  jar, 
unglazed  with  incised 
and  moulded 
decoration. 
Excavated  in  Room  3, 
thirteenth 
fourteenth  century. 
Height :  48  cm. ; 
1  )iameter  at  top: 
23.2  cm. : 
Diameter  at  base: 
17.6  cm. 
Royal  Ontario 
Museum,  Toronto. 
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almost  translucent,  white  body.  Those  which  have 
decorations,  may  have  simple  incised  wavy  or  zig-zag 
lines,  others  complicated  stamped  or  applique-relief 
patterns,  which  occasionally  resemble  trumpets.  One 
of  the  finest  of  the  large  storage  jars  has  extensive 
decorations  on  its  shoulder  and  neck  (No.  10;  GH.71- 
61).  Smaller  vessels,  like  pilgrim-flasks,  jugs,  and  lamps 
were  covered  with  stamped  decorations  of  floral 
patterns,  inscriptions  and  occasionally  with  figures  of 
fishes  or  birds. 

The  excavations  at  Ghubayra  yielded  interesting 
metal  vessels.  Some  of  these  were  made  of  bronze, 
others  of  iron,  or  some  of  the  jewellery  was  of  the  so- 
called  heft-jiish,  or  'seven  alloys'.  This  was  apparently 
a  special  alloy  which  was  made  in  Kirman  Province 
between  the  twelfth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  Earrings, 
rings,  bracelet  fragments,  all  of  which  were  made  of 
lieft-jflsh,  were  excavated  in  the  Citadel  and  also  in 
sites  e  and  f.  There  were  also  two  gold  objects  dis- 
covered in  Tunnel  F,  south  of  the  Citadel.  An  ingot 
and  a  small  pear-shaped  pendant  with  filigree  decora- 
tion. 

The  most  outstanding  metal  object  that  came  to 
light  on  the  site  from  Room  ia,  was  a  complete  bronze 
bowl  with  elaborate  engraved  decoration  (No.  11; 
gh.  71-1).  The  base  has  intricate  arabesques  and  floral 
patterns,  while  the  medallions  and  cartouches  on  the 
side  are  alternately  filled  with  ducks  and  double- 
bodied  harpies.  A  benedictory  inscription,  written  in 
cursive  style,  runs  round  the  rim  on  a  closely-knit 
scroll  background.  Although  the  inscription  gives  no 
clue  to  the  date  and  provenance  of  this  bowl,  its  style, 
shape  and  the  archaeological  evidence  points  to  a 
north-western  Iranian  origin  and  to  a  late  thirteenth- 
century  date.9 

Cave  5  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  'Citadel  Central 
Mound'  produced  a  fragmentary  tinned  copper  bowl 
(No.  i2;gh.  71-6).  There  are  arabesques  and  whirling 


11.  Bronze  bowl,  with  engraved  decoration 
on  cither  side.  Excavated  in  Room  ia, 
second  half  of  thirteenth  century. 
Diameter:  13.5  cm. ;  Height:  6.2  cm. 
Archaeological  Museum,  Tehran. 


12.  Fragmentary  tinned  copper  bowl, 
with  engraved  decoration  on  either  side. 
Excavated  in  Cave  5,  fourteenth  century. 
1  Hameter:  22  cm. ;  Height:  6.4  cm. 
Archaeological  Museum,  Tehran. 
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13.  Perfume  flask  in  the 
shape  of  a  duck,  glass. 
Excavated  in  Room  1  a, 
twelfth-thirteenth  century. 
Length :  9  cm. 

Archaeological  Museum,  Tehran. 


Below. 

14.  Jug,  mould-brown  glass. 
Excavated  in  Pit  t, 
tenth/eleventh  century. 
Height:  16.5  cm. 
Archaeological  Museum,  Tehran. 


fishes  engraved  on  either  side  of  this  vessel  which  dates 
from  the  fourteenth  century. 

Glass  finds  from  Ghubayra  are  numerous  and  all 
very  fine.  Several  of  these  were  found  complete,  like 
the  somewhat  unusual  yellowish-brown  perfumf- 
flask  in  the  shape  of  a  duck  (No.  13;  GH.  71-34).  It 
was  found  in  the  same  room  with  the  above  men- 
tioned engraved  bronze  bowl  and  the  small  lustre 
bowl.  Accordingly,  it  may  be  dated  to  the  late  twelfth 
or  thirteenth  century. 

A  rather  rare  mould-blown  glass  jug  was  excavated 
in  two  parts  east  of  the  Citadel  Central  Mound.  One 
part  is  unfortunately  missing.  It  has  a  pear-shaped  body 
with  an  elegant  handle  and  small  spout.  The  body  is 
decorated  with  schematised  human  figures  (No.  14; 
gh.  72-236).  The  shape  of  this  glass  vessel,  and  its 
decoration  suggests  an  earlier  date,  possibly  of  the 
tenth  or  early  eleventh  century. 

Some  ivory  and  bone  objects  were  also  discovered. 
Most  of  these  are  buttons  or  beads.  A  few  of  these  are 
painted  in  red  or  green  and  also  have  carved  decora- 
tion. The  most  interesting  ivory  fragments  were 
excavated  in  a  burnt-out  room.  They  are  richly  carved 
and  form  parts  of  the  same  chessman  (No.  15;  gh. 
71-44)- 

A  small,  but  very  significant  find  came  to  light  in 
Room  22  during  the  third  season's  work.  It  is  the  frag- 
ment of  a  wooden  casket.  It  was  lacquered  and  painted 
in  black,  red  and  white  (No.  16;  gh.  74-554).  It  was 
found  with  thirteenth  and  fourteenth-century  glazed 
pottery,  a  complete  glass  perfume-flask  and  some 
textile  fragments.  The  technique  and  the  decoration  of 
this  piece  indicate  its  Iranian  origin.  So  far  this  is  the 
only  lacquer  object  that  was  discovered  in  archaeologi- 
cal excavations  in  Iran.  Until  recently  it  was  believed 
that  lacquer  technique  was  introduced  into  Iran  during 
the  Timurid  period  in  the  fifteenth  century.  This 
theory  now  has  to  be  reviewed. 

The  three  seasons  of  excavations  at  Ghubayra 
produced  interesting  small  finds.  These  provide  new 
evidence  and  answers  to  some  outstanding  problems  of 
Islamic  pottery,  metal  work  and  glass  in  south-eastern 
Iran,  particularly  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries.  They  have  also  showed  that  certain  pottery 
types,  which  in  other  parts  of  the  country  went  out  of 
fashion  by  the  late  twelfth  or  early  thirteenth  century, 
continued  there  well  into  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
small  lacquered  fragment  may  put  the  history  of 
Islamic  lacquer  into  an  entirely  new  perspective. 

The  excavations  at  Ghubayra  will  be  resumed  this 
summer,  when  the  fourth  and  the  last  season  of 
excavations  will  take  place. 
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15.  Fragments  of  an  ivory  chessman,  with  carved  decoration. 
Excavated  in  Room  5,  thirteenth  'fourteenth  century. 
Percival  David  Foundation,  University  of  London. 
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16.  Fragment  ot  lacquered  and  painted  wood. 
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The  neglect  afforded  arms  and  armour  by  most  enthusiasts  for  the  decorative  arts  of  Islam  is 
hard  to  explain  in  the  face  of  collections  as  good  as  that  housed  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.  Mr.  North  describes  this  collection  as  'a  good  general  survey  of  the  arms  and 
armour  of  the  Near  East'. 

ISLAMIC  VRMS 
VNDARMOl  R 

A.R.E.  North 


THE  subject  of  Islamic  arms  and  armour  has  been 
comparatively  neglected  except  by  specialists. 
Even  the  most  voracious  collectors  have  usually 
ignored  it  and  the  somewhat  disdainful  remarks  ot  the 
collector  Carrand  about  Oriental  arms,  'II  y  en  a,  il  y  en 
a  eu,  il  y  en  aura  toujours',  merely  reflect  attitudes  that 
are  still  current  in  arms  and  armour  circles  today.1 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  draw  attention  to  the 
very  good  collection  of  Islamic  arms  and  armour 
housed  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.  This  collection  is  important  not  because  it 
contains  masterpieces,  but  because  it  presents  for  the 
visitor  a  good  general  survey  of  the  arms  and  armour 
of  the  Near  East.  One  of  the  earliest  pieces  in  the 
collection  is  a  plain  steel  helmet  of  conical  form 
embossed  with  a  series  of  wide  flutes  (No.  i).  The 
lower  section  is  pierced  with  holes  to  secure  some  form 
of  lining.  At  the  front  are  traces  of  what  was  probably 
the  seating  for  a  small  peak,  and  above,  holes  for  fixing 
a  sliding  nasal  guard.  Both  these  are  now  missing,  as  is 
the  upper  terminal  of  the  helmet,  generally  a  round  or 
facetted  knob.  Helmets  of  this  particular  form  are 
usually  described  as  Turkish,  but  examples  with  similar 
wide  flutes,  though  without  peaks  or  nasals,  are 
depicted  in  Persian  miniatures  as  early  as  the  second 
quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century.2  It  is,  therefore, 
possible  that  the  helmet  might  be  Persian. 

The  helmet  formerly  in  the  Goupil  Collection 
(colour)  represents  the  so-called  'turban'  helmet  at  the 
peak  of  its  development.  Its  large  diameter  suggests 
that  it  was  worn  over  a  padded  cap  or  turban.  A  veil  of 
mail  was  formerly  attached  to  the  lower  edge  through 
pierced  rivets  and  the  adjustable  nasal  guard  gave 
added  protection  to  the  face.  The  surface  of  the  helmet 
has  been  blued,  matted  with  a  round-headed  punch 
and  is  heavily  damascened  in  silver  with  flowers  and 
inscriptions  in  Arabic,  with  traces  of  gilding  on  the 
nasal,  and  lower  edge.  The  inscriptions  are  chiefly 
laudatory  and  were  translated  by  Lavoix  in  his  paper 
on  the  Goupil  Collection.3  This  item  was  acquired  by 
the  Museum  at  the  Goupil  sale  in  1888  for  the  then  not 
inconsiderable  sum  of  forty-eight  pounds.  A  laconic 


note  in  pencil  in  the  Museum's  copy  of  the  sale  cata- 
logue on  this  helmet,  states  'Worth  much  notice'  -  a 
sound  but  unfortunately  anonymous  judgement. 
Lavoix  said  that  it  came  with  others  from  Erzerum  and 
was  carried  from  there  to  Istanbul.  We  can  be  reason- 
ably sure  that  it  was  at  one  time  in  the  arsenal  of  St. 
Irene  in  that  city,  for  what  is  probably  the  arsenal 
inventory  mark  is  incised  on  the  right  brow.  The 
Byzantine  Church  of  St.  Irene  was  used  as  an  arsenal  in 
Istanbul  from  the  sixteenth  century  until  the  end  of  the 
last  century.  Sultan  Sclim  the  Grim  (1512-1520),  the 
conqueror  of  Egypt  won  the  Mameluke  empire  and 
the  Caliphate  in  15 17.  He  deposited  much  of  his  booty 
from  the  battles  of  Chaldiran,  15 14,  and  Ridanya, 
1 5 17,  as  well  as  other  military  stores,  in  the  arsenal.  As  a 
result  of  his  conquests  in  Egypt,  Persia  and  Hungary, 
as  well  as  the  depositions  of  later  Sultans,  the  arsenal 
contained  an  enormous  collection  of  Islamic  arms  and 
armour,  some  of  which  was  disposed  of  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  As  most  of  the  pieces  were  marked 
with  the  arsenal  mark  (No.  2),  it  has  proved  possible  to 
identify  a  number  of  the  objects  that  were  dispersed. 
Several  other  helmets  from  this  group  arc  recorded  in 
different  collections,  and  Lavoix  suggested  that  they 
might  have  been  made  for  the  soldiers  of  the  guard  of 
one  of  the  Mongol  sultans.4  A  similarly  decorated 
example  formerly  in  the  Sarrc  collection  has  been 
attributed  to  West  Turkestan,  and  has  been  dated  to 
the  fifteenth  century.5  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
arsenal  mark  is  the  tamgha  (badge)  of  Sultan  Mehmet  11 
the  Robber  (1451-1481),  although  this  is  by  no  means 
certain.  This  would  imply  that  the  helmets  from  this 
group  cannot  be  later  than  his  reign.6  However  until 
more  research  is  undertaken  on  the  group  as  a  whole, 
particularly  on  their  epigraphy,  any  discussion  must  be 
conjectural. 

Colour. 

Helmet,  damascened  in  silver  with  traces  ot  gilding. 
West-Turkestan,  late  fifteenth  century. 
Height:  35.5  cm.;  Diameter:  23  cm. 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  399-1888. 
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2.  'Pot-lid'  breastplate. 
Persian,  early  sixteenth  century. 
Diameter:  29.3  cm. 
I  'ictoria  and  Albert  Museum  M.78-1927 


Below. 

3.  Probably  the  mark  of  the 
arsenal  of  St.  Irene,  Istanbul 


4.  Field-insignia,  gilt  copper. 
Turkish,  seventeenth  century? 
Height:  36cm.;  Width:  22.5  cm. 
I  'ictoria  and  Albert  Museum  gjj-1884. 


5.  Chanfron  for  a  camel. 
Turkish,  early  sixteenth  century. 
Length:  46  cm.;  Width:  20.75  cm. 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  M. 579-5927. 


Among  the  most  widely  known  objects  from  the 
arsenal  at  Istanbul  arc  the  so-called  'pot-lids'.  These  are 
breastplates  consisting  of  a  series  of  flat  plates,  the 
central  one  circular,  linked  together  by  bands  of  rivet- 
ted  mail.  These  were  munition  armours,  the  cheap 
mass-produced  products  of  armourer's  workshops, 
worn  by  the  common  soldier,  and  kept  in  large 
quantities  in  every  arsenal.  The  example  from  the 
museum's  collection  bears  the  St.  Irene  mark,  and  it  has 
been  pointed  out  that  although  these  breastplates  have 
always  been  described  as  Turkish,  it  is  equally  possible 
that  they  may  be  of  Persian  origin.7  This  piece  there- 
fore, may  have  formed  part  of  Selim  the  Grim's  booty. 
From  parallels  in  Istanbul,  these  'pot-lids'  can  be 
dated  to  the  early  sixteenth  century  (No.  3). 

The  best  examples  of  the  field-insignia  or  tu  are,  of 
course,  to  be  found  in  Istanbul,  and  many  associated 
with  celebrated  warriors  are  preserved.  These  objects 
are  not  very  well  known  to  collectors  in  the  West  and 
the  few  that  have  been  published  have  nearly  all  been 
Persian.8  The  particular  field-insignia  illustrated  here 
(No.  4),  differs  considerably  from  most  of  the  publish- 
ed examples.  These  are  generally  of  pierced  iron  set 
within  a  framework  of  round-sectioned  brass  bars, 
with  a  long  flat  blade  at  the  top.  This  example,  which 
was  in  the  St.  Maurice  Collection,  was  acquired  in 
Cairo  during  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  an  irregularly  shaped  box,  with  religious  inscrip- 
tions in  Arabic  engraved  on  each  face,  and  six-petallcc 
flowers  on  a  matted  ground.  The  only  published 
standard  which  bears  any  relation  to  this  example  is  a 
Turkish  standard  shown  on  a  woodcut  published  in 
'Turck.  Estats  und  Kriegs  Bericht'  of  1685.  This  shows 
a  box-like  construction  of  a  similar  shape,  but  with 
extra  points  at  the  top.  These  insignia  served  the  same 
purpose  as  flags,  to  identify  forces,  and  to  act  as  a  rally- 
ing point  for  troops.  The  museum's  field-insignia  is  o 
gilt  copper  and  does  show  considerable  signs  of  wear 
If  the  Turkish  example  does  provide  a  parallel,  it  is 
possible  that  it  dates  from  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  This  date  must  be  conjectural  until  more 
securely  dated  examples  have  been  published. 

The  museum  has  several  parts  from  horse-armour 
in  the  collection.  One  particular  chanfron  is  of  speciaj 
interest  (No.  5).  It  is  of  plain  steel,  embossed  with  a  V 
motif  and  the  edges  arc  pierced  with  a  series  of  holes 
These  held  the  bands  of  mail  which  linked  extra  plates 
to  the  chanfron  on  each  side.  A  distinctive  feature  of 
this  particular  chanfron  is  the  very  strong  inward 
curve  at  the  top,  above  the  recesses  for  the  animal' 
eyes.  This  chanfron  is  slightly  narrower  and  more 
elongated  than  other  examples.  The  authorities  in  the 
Army  Museum  in  Istanbul  now  consider  that  these 
were  made  for  camels,  hence  the  sharp  angle  near  th 
top.9  This  example  is  probably  Turkish  and  similai 
examples  in  Istanbul  have  been  dated  to  the  sixtecntl 
century.  This  piece  came  to  the  museum  from  the 
Farquharson  collection. 
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Above. 

8.  Axe, 

with  remains  of  shaft. 
Saracenic, 

seventeenth  century. 
Length:  1 5.7 cm. 
Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  2yj-i8gi. 

Above  right. 

9.  Axe-heads, 
Persian, 

eighteenth  century. 
Length:  15.7  cm. ; 
Length:  14.0  cm. 
Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  M.^i-igio, 
tA.37-1912. 


Above  left. 

6.  Sword,  Turkish, 

theblade  dated  1634/5. 

Length  of  blade:  86  cm. 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  M.32-J965. 


Above  right. 

7.  Sword,  Turkish, 

the  blade  dated  1615/16. 

Length  of  blade:  80.5  cm. 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  M.ji-1965. 


Unlike  other  Islamic  weapons,  the  sword  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  number  of  studies  by  specialists.10  The 
two  Turkish  swords  discussed  here  are  of  special 
interest  because  they  are  both  dated.  The  first  sword  is 
of  standard  qilij  form  with  a  'pistol'  grip  of  horn, 
straight  quillons  and  a  curved  single-edged  blade  of 
watered  steel,  the  watering  running  longitudinally  as 
with  so  many  Turkish  blades.  The  hilt  is  almost 
certainly  nineteenth  century  but  the  blade  of  fine 
quality  is  dated  for  1634/5  and  bears  an  inscription 
declaring  it  to  be  Damascus  work  (No.  6).  The  term 
'damascus'  steel  has  come  to  be  a  commonplace  term 
and  it  is  ironic  that  only  a  very  small  proportion  of 
existing  blades  can  definitely  be  said  to  have  been  made 
there.  The  principal  cities  for  the  manufacture  of 
blades  in  the  East  were  Qum,  Isfahan  and  Shiraz, 
and  a  large  amount  of  the  raw  materials  for  the  blades, 
the  'wootz'  steel,  was  imported  from  India.  Damascus 
declined  as  a  centre  for  the  manufacture  of  sword- 
blades  after  it  was  sacked  by  Tamerlane  in  1400  and  all 
the  swordsmiths  were  transported  to  Samarkand.  It  is 
possible  that  we  are  dealing  here  with  the  Turkish 
equivalent  of  a  custom  widely  employed  by  the 
swordsmiths  of  Solingen  who  often  inscribed  their 
products  with  the  names  of  famous  Toledo  cutlers  to 
enhance  the  reputation  of  the  blade.  The  other  sword, 
also  Turkish,  has  an  unusual  cast  silver  guard,  and  is 
damascened  in  gold  with  the  names  of  former  owners, 
pious  invocations  to  the  prophet  and  the  angels  and  is 
dated  1615-1616  (No.  7). 

The  museum  does  not  possess  any  of  the  large 
ceremonial  axes  such  as  that  bearing  the  name  of 
Quaitbay  in  Vienna.  However  there  are  a  number  of 
the  smaller  battle-axes  and  hatchets  popular  in  Persia. 
The  elegant  Saracenic  axe  (No.  8)  winch  still  retains 
part  of  its  leather  covered  shaft  seems  too  light  for  use 
in  war.  The  surface  is  chiselled  with  arabesques  over- 
laid with  silver.  An  almost  identical  axe  formerly  in 
the  Berlin  Zeughaus  has  been  dated  to  the  eighteenth 
century  but  there  seems  no  reason  why  it  could  not  be 
somewhat  earlier,  perhaps  seventeenth  century.  The 
other  form  of  axe  more  commonly  found  in  collec- 
tions is  the  small  heavy  hatchet  (tabar).  The 
surfaces  are  often  chiselled  with  naturalistic  designs  or 
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Above. 

10.  Ceremonial  mace  in  the  form  of  a  demon's  head  signed 
by  Hajji  Abbas.  Persian,  first  half  of  nineteenth  century. 
Length:  90  cm. ;  Diameter  of  head:  10.5  cm. 
I  'ictoria  and  Albi    Museum  697-1889. 

Right. 

11.  Mace  signed  on  the  handle  by  Faiz  Allah. 
Persian,  early  eighteenth  century. 
Length :  64.75  cm. ;  Width  of  head :  7.5  cm. 
I  Ictoria  and  Albert  Museum  742-1889. 
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arabesques.  Similar  dated  examples  suggest  that  these 
axes  date  from  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
(No.  9). 

As  in  the  West,  the  mace  in  Islam  was  as  much  a 
symbol  of  command  as  a  weapon  of  war.  Tamejjane 
and  Gengiz  Khan  carried  maces  in  the  form  of  a  bull's 
head.  The  Persian  mace  from  the  museum  collection, 
in  the  form  of  a  demon's  head,  makes  up  in  charm 
what  it  lacks  in  terror  (No.  10).  The  head  and  shaft  are 
of  watered  steel  chiselled  and  inlaid  with  gold.  On  the 
back  of  the  head  is  a  chiselled  cartouche  containing  an 
inscription  declaring  it  to  be  'the  work  of  the  most 
humble  Haji  Abbas  of  Isfahan'  (No.  11).  This 
artist  is  also  represented  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  by  a  beautifully  made  bowl  in  the  form  of  a 
dervish's  wallet,  from  watered  steel  (405-1876)  which 
is  similarly  inscribed.  This  artist  worked  in  Isfahan 
probably  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
The  other  mace  is  a  heavy  practical  weapon,  although 
it  shows  no  indications  of  ever  having  been  used.  Thi 
head  is  set  with  heavy  flanges,  the  shaft  is  chiselled,  and 
the  entire  weapon  is  decorated  with  gold  damascening 
in  a  variety  of  floral  designs.  It  is  signed  on  the  haft, 
near  the  head  with  the  name  Faiz  Allah.  This  maker  is 
known  to  have  been  working  in  the  early  eighteenth 
century  (No.  12). 12 

Another  attractive  and  unusual  example  of  later 
Persian  metalwork  is  the  chiselled  steel  glaive  whicl 
the  museum  acquired  in  the  1880s.  The  surface  of  th< 
blade  is  chiselled  with  that  deep  naturalistic  decoration 
which  characterises  later  work.  The  almost  pristine 
condition  of  this  weapon,  which  is  a  most  unusual 
shape,  and  its  late  decorative  style,  suggest  that  it  was 
made  not  long  before  the  museum  acquired  it  (No.  13) 

Part  of  a  recent  bequest  of  Islamic  weapons  to  the 
museum  included  a  Turkish  yataghan  in  fine  condition 
with  its  original  sheath.  Both  sides  of  the  blade  are 
damascened  in  gold  with  repeating  floral  scrolls 
against  a  matt  black  ground.  The  rectangular  panels 
contain  couplets  of  verse  in  Turkish  on  the  subject  oi 
swords  and  fighting.  There  is  also  the  name  of 
former  owner  Mehmet  Rashit  Pasha  and  the  name  oi 
the  swordsmith  Umar,  which  is  also  inlaid  into  the  top 
mount  of  the  scabbard.  The  blade  is  dated  1839/40 
The  maker  is  probably  the  Umar  al  Bosnawi  recorded 
as  working  in  1808  (No.  14). 13 

It  is  hoped  that  this  brief  survey  of  the  collection  will 
stimulate  some  interest  in  this  field.  It  is  perhaps  worth 
mentioning  that  tins  collection  will  still  be  on  view, 
after  all  the  exhibitions  associated  with  the  World  oi 
Islam  Festival  have  closed;  and  that  the  visitor  need  not 
make  with  James  Elroy  Flecker,  'The  Golden  Journey 
to  Samarkand'  to  see  it,  but  simply  take  a  more 
prosaic,  but  certainly  more  comfortable,  journey  on  3 
number  14  bus  to  South  Kensington. 


12.  Detail  of  No.  10 
showing  signature  of 
1  lajji  Abbas. 
697-1 
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13.  Glaive. 
Persian,  c.  1850. 
Length:  85.0 cm. ; 
Width  of  blade: 
1 1.5  cm. 

Victoria  and  Albert 

Museum 

681-1880. 
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14.  Yataghan  signed 
by  the  swordsmith  Umar, 
and  dated  1839/40, 
Turkish. 

Length:  74.0  cm. ; 
Width  of  blade:  3.2  cm. 
l  lctoria  and  Albert  Museum 
M.38  and  a-  197 j. 
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Christian  and  Islamic  countries  'drew  upon  a  common  source  for  their  visual  arts'  in  the  early 
Middle  Ages,  resulting  in  a  number  of  remarkable  'cultural  parallels'  between  the  two  civili- 
sations that  are  often  overlooked. 


ROM  VNESQUE, 
EAST  \  \  I )  \\  EST? 

Dah  Jones 


Perhaps  too  little  has  been  written  on  the 
cultural  parallels  which  developed  in  the  early 
Middle  Ages  in  the  Mediterranean  area  be- 
tween the  Christian  West  and  the  Islamic  East  in  the 
period  between  the  tenth  and  the  twelfth  centuries. 
When  comparing  iconographical  motifs  and  styles, 
recurrent  similarities  are  often  discovered  between  the 
arts  of  Mediaeval  Islam  and  Europe  at  this  time.  This  is 
not  surprising  since  both  cultures  drew  upon  a  common 
source  for  their  visual  arts:  the  repertoire  of  the  late 
Classical  world  fdtcred,  both  in  the  East  and  in  the 
West,  by  Christian  reinterpretations.  However  differ- 
ent are  the  artistic  styles  and  the  cultural  revolutions  of 
Byzantium,  Europe  and  the  Islamic  world,  the  basis  for 
their  parallel  artistic  world,  as  is  natural  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean context,  is  the  culture  and  the  arts  of  the  late 
Classical  world. 

Islamic  art  displays  a  fascinating  evolution  from  the 
late  Hellenistic  modes  running  through  the  artistic 
production  of  the  Umayyad  court  in  the  eighth 
century,  to  the  mature  Fatimid  style  of  Egypt  in  the 
twelfth  century.  This  evolution  is  paralleled  by  a 
similar  development  from  late  antique  models 
through  the  Carolingian  and  Ottonian  periods  to 
Romanesque  proper  in  Western  Europe.  Comparisons 
with  Byzantium  under  the  Comneni  are  also  inevit- 
able. These  contemporary  and  parallel  evolutions 
suggest  a  possible  extension  of  the  term  Romanesque. 
If  this  term  is  taken  as  '.  .  .  any  architectural  or  artistic 
work  executed  more  Romano',1  then  the  'Roman 
manner',  which  is  detected  as  much  in  eastern  art  as  in 
the  better  documented  examples  of  western  and 
Byzantine  art,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  unifying 
links  between  the  arts  of  this  period. 

Great  Classical  monuments  and  works  of  art  had 
survived  in  the  Middle  East  and  in  southern  Europe  to 
provide  models  for  local  craftsmen  and  for  the  learned 
scholars  and  the  workshops  of  the  imperial  courts  of 
the  European,  Byzantine  and  Islamic  rulers.  The 
Mediaeval  craftsmen  transmitted  and  evolved  the  long 
established  local  late  Classical  traditions.  The  models 
were  the  same  for  the  Coptic  Egyptian  craftsmen  -  the 


ancestors  of  the  Fatimid  artists  -  as  for  the  French 
stonemasons,  or  their  Spanish  and  Italian  counterparts. 
It  is  only  'through  the  originality  of  incompetence 
that  their  work  can  be  distinguished'.2 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  motifs  of  decoration 
found  on  the  monuments  of  the  Classical  world  was 
the  entwined  vine  leaf,  sometimes  combined  with 
figures  and  animals.  This  motif  was  repeatedly  copied 
and  elaborated  throughout  the  centuries  in  Europe  and 
in  the  East.  The  Coptic  textile  (No.  i)  from  Antinoe, 
with  its  luxuriant  foliage  and  meandering  vine  stem, 
is  typical  of  a  stage  in  the  continuous  evolution  of  this 
Classical  theme.  For  a  later  interpretation  of  the  same 
motif  we  have  to  turn  to  examples  from  eleventh- 
century  France,  Italy  and  Fatimid  Egypt  and  note  the 
different  ways  in  which  this  motif  is  used  in  decoration 
(No.  2). 3  In  the  Mediaeval  west  floral  motifs  of  this 
kind  are  often  combined  with  miniature  figures,  as 
they  were  in  their  Classical  prototypes,  and  run  as  a 
relief  band  on  architectural  surfaces  or  as  a  border  for  a 
manuscript  page  or  a  textile.  The  framing  function  of 
this  motif  is  always  paramount.  In  Islamic  art,  by 
contrast,  this  motif  becomes  the  main  subject  of  the 
decoration  of  an  object  or  a  part  of  a  building  and  is  not 
confined  to  a  linear  treatment  -  the  meandering  stem 
expands  and  subdivides  to  fill  an  area.  The  splitting  of 
the  stem  to  create  extensions  of  counterposed  curved 
arcs  is  recognised  in  the  west  as  the  arabesque,  a 
decoration  held  to  be  particularly  characteristic  of 
Islamic  art. 

If  the  late  Classical  world  provided  a  source  of 
artistic  inspiration  to  the  Mediaeval  artist,  ancient 
eastern  artistic  modes  from  Persia,  and  beyond,  also 
played  their  part  in  the  creation  of  a  common  synthesis 
between  new  and  old  strains  at  this  period  in  European 
and  Islamic  art.  But  it  must  be  emphasised  that  these 
eastern  lands,  and  their  art,  had,  too,  long  been  per- 
meated by  ideas  and  models  from  the  ancient  Classical  I 
world  through  long  political  and  trade  contacts. 
In  addition  to  this  common  background  Mediaeval 
cultures  were  brought  together  by  frequent  inter- 
changes across  the  Mediterranean  sea  during  these  two 
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1.  A  Coptic  textile,  detail. 

Musee  du  Louvre,  Section  ties  Arts  Coptes. 

2.  Lamp  of  rock  crystal, 
Egypt,  Fatimid  Period, 
late  tenth-eleventh  century, 
Length:  22  cm. 

State  Hermitage  Museum, 
Leningrad,  eg  938. 


centuries.  These  exchanges  were  activated  by  the 
almost  contemporary  flourishing  of  two  great  cosmo- 
politan cultures:  the  Fatimid  centred  in  Cairo  and  the 
Norman  in  Palermo.  The  astonishing  cultural  syn- 
thesis achieved  by  these  societies  blended  vestiges  of 
Classical  learning  and  taste  with  eastern  ideas.  The 
crucial  role  of  the  Normans  in  the  political  and 
cultural  history  of  the  Mediterranean  at  this  time  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  As  western  adventurers 
moving  eastwards,  they  established  a  kingdom  in 
Sicily,  keeping  close  connection  with  their  cousins  in 
England  and  in  Syria  while,  at  the  same  time,  threaten- 
ing the  major  powers  of  the  time  -  the  Pope,  the  Holy 
Emperor  and  Byzantium.  The  Fatimids,  first  based  in 
North  Africa  then  in  Egypt,  were  a  religious  and 
political  revolutionary  group  with  a  strong  emphasis 
on  missionary  and  propagandistic  activities  throughout 
the  Moslem  world.  At  the  same  time  they  operated  as  a 
major  imperial  power.  Because  of  their  geographical 
and  political  position,  the  Fatimids,  like  the  Normans, 
were  in  contact,  in  alliance  with,  or  in  opposition  to, 
other  Mediterranean  powers  of  the  time.  This  period 
was  characterised  by  the  most  fascinating  interplay  of 
cultures,  ethnic  groups  and  politics  and  there  was  a 
manoeuvring  and  shifting  of  power  and  alliances  which 
formed  the  basis  of,  and  indeed  shaped,  the  next 
centuries  of  history,  both  in  the  western  and  in  the 
eastern  worlds  of  Europe,  Islam  and  Byzantium. 
Despite  these  political  vicissitudes,  both  dynasties  seem 
to  have  patronised  the  arts  throughout  most  of  their 
rule.  Both  dynasties  were  cosmopolitan  by  deliberate 
choice.  They  demanded  the  best  to  satisfy  their  taste 
and  they  recruited  the  best  talent  from  wherever 
available.  They  sponsored  scientific  research  and, 
under  their  orders,  translations  were  made  from 
Classical  texts  on  astronomy,  philosophy  and  mathe- 
matics. In  striking  contrast  to  contemporary  Europe, 
permeated  as  it  was  by  the  Christian  crusading  spirit, 
the  Fatimids  and  the  Normans  created  an  environment 
of  religious  tolerance  and  cultural  co-existence. 

The  rich  cosmopolitan  world  of  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries  focuses  upon  Cairo,  Spain  and 
Constantinople  as  the  corners  of  a  triangle  at  the  centre 
of  which  was  Norman  Palermo.  Trading  embassies, 
dowries  and  pilgrimages  all  contributed  to  a  steady 
flow  of  active  interchange  between  various  cultures 
and  populations.  Gifts  from  one  ruler  to  another  were 
sumptuous  and  elaborate  and  many  of  these  rulers  were 
great  patrons  of  the  arts.  Pilgrims,  forever  journeying 
towards  Compostella,  Jerusalem  or  Mecca,  were  also 
ardent  souvenir  hunters.  If  these  were  the  most  fre- 
quent and  peaceful  means  of  cultural  exchange 
between  East  and  West  during  these  centuries,  this 
period  also  witnessed  terrible  famines,  conquests,  wars 
and  revolutions.  This  meant  looting  and  the  dispersion 
of  treasuries,  of  which  there  were  a  great  number  - 
that  of  the  Fatimid  treasuries  in  1062  and  the  sack  of 
Constantinople  in  1204  being  the  most  notable 
examples. 
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3.  Bowl,  decorated  in  lustre 
on  an  opaque  white  glaze, 
Egypt,  Fatimid  period,  eleventh  century. 
Diameter:  27.5  cm. 
Museum  of  Islamic  Art,  Cairo,  n.  13478. 

Those  responsible  for  the  fashioning  of  objects*,  th 
craftsmen,  were  also  'imported'  from  one  patron  to  the 
other,  sometimes  over  great  distances  and  from  one 
religious  and  political  boundary  to  another.  Archi 
tecture  needed  specialised  craftsmen  and  master 
builders  and  these  people  also  travelled  vast  distances 
though  not  as  easily  and  as  lastingly  as  the  portab 
luxury  objects  which  frequently  inspired  the  decora- 
tion of  their  buildings.  Though  there  can  be  litt 
doubt  that  objects  travelled,  we  have  only  scant) 
evidence  that  pattern-books  were  also  exchangee 
From  the  great  number  of  common  artistic  ideas  th 
are  found  in  the  Mediaeval  arts  of  the  Mediterraneai 
area  -  and  I  do  not  attempt  to  enumerate  them  here 
it  seems  that  there  must  have  been  some  means  of  trans 
mitting  ideas  and  motifs.  Certainly,  textiles  wen 
an  obvious  medium,  though  ivories  also  make  thei 
appearance,  providing  a  wealth  of  motifs  to  be  copiec 
in  a  variety  of  scales  and  materials. 

Luxury  goods  provided  the  setting  for  everyday  li 
at  court  and  the  princely  life  followed  the  same  patter 
of  courtly  pleasures  in  both  the  East  and  the  West 
There  was  at  this  time  a  distinct  international,  aristocrati 
and  princely  culture.  Tins  international  'courtly  lift 
accounts  for  the  popularity  of  certain  motifs  w  hie 
are  found  both  in  the  European  and  Islamic  minor  art 
and  in  contemporary  architectural  decoration  (No 

3.  4  and  5).  That  these  motifs  are  mostly  caster 
in  origin  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  models  f< 
imperial  behaviour  and  taste,  since  the  fall  of  Rom 
reached  the  Mediterranean  from  empires  further  eas 
even  in  Byzantium,  which  regarded  itself  as  the  cor 
scious  heir  to  Rome.  The  image  of  the  eastern  nil 
was,  in  the  West,  always  coloured  by  a  sense 
ceremony,  remoteness,  pomp  and  wealth.  This  ima 
was  further  communicated  by  the  fact  that  the  sourc 
of  precious  materials,  such  as  silk,  ivory,  rock-cryst 
and  precious  stones,  as  well  as  a  host  of  other  con 
modities,  were  all  eastern.  The  textiles  that  arrived 
Europe  were  admired  for  their  sumptuous  silk,  go4 

Above  left. 

4.  Detail  of  the  facade  of  San  Michele, 
Lucca,  twelfth  century. 
The  detail  of  the  horseman,  white 
on  a  dark  background,  is  to  be  compared 
with  the  same  motif  in  No.  5.  The 
whole  repertoire  of  the  decoration  on 
the  facade  shows  the  same  similarities. 

5.  Casket,  wood  encrusted  with  ivory. 
Spain,  early  thirteenth  century. 
The  Arabic  inscription  reads: 
'Happiness  and  Good  Fortune'. 
Length:  38  cm.; 
Width:  26 cm.; 
Height :  26  cm. 

Tortosa  Cathedral,  Diocesan  Museum. 
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7.  Bowl,  decorated  in  lustre, 

Egypt,  Fatimid  period,  twelfth  century. 
Diameter:  20  cm. 

Musee  du  Louvre,  Section  des  Arts  Musulmans, 
Inv.  n.  7872. 

and  silver  textures,  as  well  as  their  elaborate  designs.  It 
is  no  accident  that  some  of  the  most  beautiful  eastern 
Mediaeval  textiles  and  rock-crystals  were  preserved  in 
the  treasuries  of  the  churches  of  Europe  where  they 
were  used  to  protect  relics. 

The  zodiac  is  an  important  and  recurring  motif  in 
Mediaeval  art,  courtly  or  otherwise.  It  sets  the  Christ- 
ian church  in  the  West  at  the  centre  of  a  cosmological 
order  which  had  long  established  credentials.  This 
accounts  for  almost  every  Romanesque  church  in  Italy, 
France  and  England  having  a  zodiac  on  the  floors  of 
their  aisles  or  in  sculptured  reliefs  on  doors.4  This 
motif  was  also  adopted  by  rulers  in  the  West  and  in  the 
East,  as  an  expression  of  their  identification  with  ideas 
of  cosmic  kingship.  The  coronation  mantles  of  French, 
German  and  Norman  kings  were  often  woven  with 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac  as  well  as  with  that  other 
popular  eastern  theme,  the  beast  of  prey  attacking 
smaller  animals,  known  in  countless  variants  in  the  arts 
of  Europe  and  Islam.5  The  fishtailed  sirens  so  often 
found  on  Romanesque  reliefs  also  had  astrological 
attributes  together  with  musicians  and  dancers  (Nos. 
6  and  7). 6 

One  of  the  direct  Islamic  imports  in  the  decorative 
repertoire  of  the  West  at  this  time  is  the  Kufic  script 
which  is  copied  and  transposed  as  a  decorative  motif  in 
architecture  and  on  objects  in  Byzantium  and  Europe. 
In  Sicily,  as  in  Fatimid  Egypt  and  North  Africa,  it 
appears  in  bands  beneath  the  cornice  of  buildings  such 
as  the  church  of  San  Cataldo,  the  Zisa,  the  Cuba,  all  in 
Palermo,  giving  their  elevations  a  strongly  emphasised 
linear  decoration. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  find  further  examples  of  eastern 
motifs  in  Mediaeval  art  and  their  appearance  has  been 
noted  elsewhere.7  Nor  were  these  borrowings  con- 
fined to  design.  There  are  also  certain  structural 
systems  and  building  techniques  which  appeared  in 
European  architecture  that  are  known  to  be  of  eastern 
origin.  The  squinch  is  an  example  of  a  method  of 
supporting  a  dome  unknown  in  Roman  architecture 
but  characteristic  of  Fatimid  and  Norman  buildings 
and  which  spread  as  far  north  as  central  France  (Nos. 
8  and  9).  Norman  architecture  in  England,  and  Spanish, 
Italian  and  North  African  Mediaeval  architecture  may 

Above  right. 

8.  Coptic  convent  of  Deir  as-Surian,  Wadi  Natrun,  Egypt, 
squinch  from  the  north  porch  of  the  church  of 
el-cAdra,  dating  to  Fatimid  times  (980-1000) 

when  restorations  were  made  to  the  convent. 
Note  the  repeated  arches  and  the  way  in  which 
the  two  side  arches  meet  at  the  centre  corner. 
The  same  device  was  used  in  Norman  Sicily,  No.  9. 


9.  Church  of  San  Giovanni  degli  Eremiti, 
founded  1 142,  detail  of  the  transitional  zone. 


Romanesque ,  East  and  West: 


10.  Front  portal  of 
the  church  of 
San  Giovanni, 
Brindisi, 
detail, 

twelfth  century. 
Compare  the  female 
centaurs  to  the 
drinking  creatures 
in  Nos.  6  and  II. 


ii.  Cappella  Palatina, 
Palermo, 
painted  ceiling, 
detail  of  man 
fighting  a  beast. 


also  be  linked  in  their  preference  for  such  decorative 
devices  as  rows  of  intersecting  blind  arches.  Italian 
Romanesque  architecture,  in  its  delight  of  patterned 
and  textured  wall  surfaces,  displays  striking  parallels 
with  similar  developments  in  Islamic  stone  archi- 
tecture, particularly  that  of  Syria  at  this  period.8 

Little  is  known  about  direct  contributions  by 
Moslem  artists  living  and  working  in  Southern  Italy 
before  and  during  the  Norman  period  in  Sicily.7  No 
doubt  Moslem  craftsmen  may  have  contributed  to  the 
building  of  the  castle  of  Luccra ;  there  were  Saracenos 
artistas  in  the  castle  when  it  fell  to  Charles  n  in  1300. 9 
Certainly  mosques  were  built  in  Bari  and  Reggio 


Calabria  and  numerous  others  are  known  to  have 
existed  in  Sicily  together  with  other  buildings  such 
as  public  baths.  Under  Roger  11,  Moslems  held  prom- 
inent positions  at  court  and  were  treated  elsewhere 
with  great  tolerance.  Rather  than  a  direct  influence 
produced  by  local  or  imported  Moslem  workshops, 
of  which  so  far  there  is  no  great  evidence,  it  is  possible 
that  the  wealth  of  decorative  motifs  and  styles  found 
in  southern,  and  sometimes  northern,  Italy  and  Sicily 
were  a  compound  of  an  inherited  local  artistic 
tradition  and  imported  ideas.  Moslem  in  a  southern 
Italian  context  does  not  necessarily  mean  Foreign. 
There  were  native  born  Italian  Moslems  as  well  as 
Moslem  foreign  colonists.  Such  a  name  as  Leonardus 
Saracenus,  the  name  of  an  artist  working  on  a  church 
in  Matera  in  1082,  could  be  that  of  a  descendant  of 
invaders  or  a  Moslem  Italian  or  a  member  of  a  foreign 
Moslem  trading  community.10 

Although  much  has  been  written  about  the  eastern 
sources  of  many  of  the  motifs  found  painted  on  the 
celebrated  ceiling  of  the  Palatine  chapel  in  Palermo, 
the  ceiling  is  rarely  placed  in  a  Sicilian,  southern 
Italian  and  European  artistic  context.  Yet,  here  there 
are  possibly  as  many  motifs  which  reflect  European  and 
specifically  Norman  parallels  as  there  are  motifs  of 
Islamic  inspiration.  Only  by  reference  to  European 
Romanesque  and  southern  Italian  sculpture  and  archi- 
tectural decoration  can  certain  motifs  be  identified 
which  have  hitherto  remained  unexplained,  even  by 
such  an  authority  as  Monnaret  de  Villard.11  Various 
scenes  in  these  paintings  are  directly  related  to  sculp- 
tures on  other  Norman  buildings  in  Italy  and  elsewhere 
in  Romanesque  Europe.  The  mysterious  naked  man  on 
a  camel  or  riding  a  monstrous  bird  is  part  of  the  reper- 
toire of  hybrid  creatures  common  to  all  Romanesque 
art,  just  as  much  as  the  similar  motif  of  Samson  -  or 
Hercules  -  and  the  lion  (Nos.  10,  11  and  12).  Naked 
men  appear  riding  various  mounts  on  the  ivory  plaques 
of  St.  Peter's  Cathedral,6  on  a  portal  at  Modena  (No. 
12),  on  the  wooden  throne  of  Montevergine  (twelfth 
century),  on  a  capital  in  the  church  of  St.  Isidoro 
(c.  1 1 30)  and  on  a  number  of  other  similar  reliefs.  In  the 
context  of  Romanesque  iconography  these  strange 
riders  could  be  interpreted  in  the  Palatina  as  symbols  of 
lust  as  they  are  for  instance  on  a  capital  at  St.  Pierre 
Chauvigny  in  France.  The  warrior  scenes  in  the  chapel 
have  their  counterpart  in  the  reliefs  of  the  portals  of  St. 
Nicola  in  Bari  (and  those  of  Modena  and  Angouleme), 
and  others,  all  of  which  deal  either  with  the  direct 
depiction  of  Norman  conquests  or  with  the  cycles  of 
the  chansons  de  Geste  and  the  Arthurian  legends  with 
which  the  Normans  identified  themselves  (Nos.  13 
and  14).  Only  a  careful  study  -  free  from  the  precon- 
ceived notion  that  the  ceiling  can  only  be  a  Fatimid 
creation  -  will  clarify  the  ambiguous  nature  of  each  of 
these  motifs.  A  similar  ambiguity  is  also  found  in  the 
motifs  of  Sicilian  and  southern  Italian  painted  and 
carved  ivories. 
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12.  Modena  Cathedral, 
Portale  della  Pescheria, 
C.  1130.  Compare  with 
the  detail  of  No.  1  r. 


mag 


Above. 

13.  Detail  of  the  ceiling, 
Cappella  Palatina, 
Palermo. 


Right. 

14.  Side  portal  of  the 
church  of  San  Nicola, 
Bari  (1087-1 105)  first 
built  at  the  request 
of  the  Norman,  Roger 
Guiscard. 


Romanesque,  East  and  West? 

Even  though  it  may  be  possible  to  trace  back  to 
Classical  and  eastern  prototypes  many  of  the  forms  and 
much  of  the  iconographical  repertoire  of  Fatimid  art  in 
Egypt  and  Norman  art  in  Sicily,  both  have  an  indi- 
vidual character  which  is  more  than  a  sum  total  of 
their  diverse  iconographical  and  stylistic  features. 
There  is,  indeed,  in  both  a  highly  sophisticated  and 
distinctive  spirit  which  is  hardly  ever  recognised  by 
scholars.  It  is  this  spirit  which  betrays  the  cosmo- 
politan culture  and  the  enlightened  patronage  winch 
produced  it. 
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Remote  and  largely  ruined,  Assassin  castles  in  Syria  are  nevertheless  a  fascinating  reminder  of 
the  military  power  and  architectural  interest  of  the  'Hashishiyyan'  strongholds. 


ASSASSIN  CASTLES 
[N  SYR]  \ 


1.  Masyaf. 

Barbican  andentrance. 
The  wide  variety  of 
masonry  styles 
displayed  here  reflect  a 
prolonged  structural 
history. 

2.  Masyaf. 
Aerial  view 

from  the  south-east. 
Courtesy  of  the  Institut 
francais  de  Beyrouth. 


John  Phillips 

The  Assassin  castles  of  Syria  are  rarely  visited  by  the 
modern  traveller  because  of  their  remoteness  and  inac- 
cessibility. They  lie  in  the  Jabal  Ansariya,  a  high  range 
of  mountains  rising  on  one  side  from  the  Mediterranean 
coast  between  Tartus  and  Lattakiya  and  on  the  other 
from  the  plains  before  Hama  and  Qal'at  al-Mudiq.  It 
was  here  in  the  years  soon  after  1128  that  the  Nizari 
Isma'ilis,  the  'Hashishiyyan'  of  Muslim  chronicles, 
occupied  a  series  of  castles  which  they  were  to  hold 
independently  until  overthrown  by  the  Sultan  Baybars 
in  1273.  Today  some  of  these,  like  Qadmus,  Khawabi 
and  Ulayqa,  are  inhabited  by  the  peoples  of  the  region, 
others  like  Kahf,  Rusafa  and  Maniqa  are  deserted,  their 
ruins  overgrown  with  trees  and  scrub.  Only  one  - 
Masyaf  -  has  been  partially  restored  and  for  good 
reason :  in  its  present  state  it  probably  ranks  as  one  of 
the  best  preserved  Muslim  castles  in  Syria. 

Located  about  thirty-eight  kilometres  west  of  Hama 
and  close  to  the  two  main  routes  crossing  the  moun- 
tains behind  it,  Masyaf  became,  after  its  capture  by  the 
Isma'ilis  in  1140-1,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  their 
military  possessions.  Well  fortified  by  nature,  it  rests  on 
the  backbone  of  an  elongated  outcrop  of  limestone 
scarped  on  all  sides  save  in  the  south-west.  At  the  base 
of  the  scarp  to  north,  east  and  south  the  contour  drops 
sharply  to  fertile  agricultural  land  while  to  the  west  it 
rises  to  meet  the  town,  in  turn  surrounded  by  a  low 
stone  wall  pierced  by  three  gates.  The  castle,  command- 
ing an  extensive  view,  lies  within  and  towards  its 
eastern  boundaries.  The  plan,  greatly  influenced  by  the 
configuration  of  the  site,  is  completely  concentric. 
That  is  to  say  it  is  composed  of  two  principal  parts,  an 
inner  and  an  outer  enclosure,  the  former  overlooking 
and  encircled  by  the  latter.  Within  this  arrangement 
the  only  entrance  on  the  south-west  front  is  the  most 
vulnerable  point  in  the  defences.  This  is  preceded  by  a 
barbican  now  much  damaged  but  which  in  its  original 
condition  would  have  provided  some  protection 
against  the  unexpected  en-masse  attack.  A  further 
obstacle  is  introduced  by  a  steep  flight  of  stairs  rising  to 
the  main  gate,  itself  covered  from  the  right  by  a 
saliented  wall  and  from  above  by  a  splendid  line  of 
machicolations.  Beyond  this,  the  entrance  passage 
forms  a  right  angled  bend  or  basimra  closed  by  two 
further  gates  with  a  'murder  hole'  atop  and  in  front 
of  the  first. 


The  first  known  Muslim  example  of  the  bent  en- 
trance, the  function  of  which  was  to  break  the 
momentum  of  the  enemy's  charge  and  to  inhibit  his 
room  to  manoeuvre,  appeared  at  Baghdad  in  762. 
Some  scholars  have  maintained  that  thereafter  it  was 
abandoned  until  reintroduced  by  Saladin  at  Cairo 
between  1 176  and  1 184.  Such  a  contention  is  disproved 
at  Masyaf;  from  inscriptional  and  structural  evidence 
it  can  be  established  that  its  bent  entrance  was  incor- 
porated no  later  than  11 65  and  possibly  as  early  as  the 
third  decade  of  the  same  century. 

Should  the  entrance  passage  be  successfully  carried 
by  a  storming  party,  it  would  then  find  that  the  way 
divided  into  two  branches,  the  one  on  the  right  com- 
municating with  a  single  gated  external  ramp,  the  one 
on  the  left  with  a  mural  gallery  about  seventy-five 
metres  in  length  running  along  the  western  side  of  the 
outer  enclosure  and  barred  at  the  far  end  by  two  gates. 
Once  these  areas  had  been  forced  the  path  was  clear  to 
the  remaining  levels  and  f  ighting  platforms  of  the  out- 
er enclosure.  Still  to  be  taken,  however,  provided  the 
garrison  had  retained  its  fighting  capacity,  was  the 
inner  enclosure.  Although  in  places  the  external  wall- 
ing is  missing  it  seems  likely  that  in  the  Middle  Ages 
this  could  only  be  entered  from  the  eastern  side  through 
two  closely  spaced  gate  towers.  Both  had  bent 
entrances. 

Defence  schemes  based  on  the  concentric  principle  are 
also  encountered  at  Khawabi  and  Ulaiqa,  though  with- 
out the  same  degree  of  sophistication.  These  castles, 
like  most  held  by  the  Isma'ilis,  had  been  in  existence 
before  their  arrival.  From  the  literary  sources,  however, 
it  can  be  determined  that  they  were  afterwards  much 
improved,  particularly  during  the  time  of  the  greatest 
of  the  Syrian  da'is  Rashid  al-Din  Sinan  (c.  1162-1193). 
At  Khawabi  for  example,  existing  walls  were  de- 
molished to  make  room  for  others  of  greater  strength. 
In  the  case  of  Ulaiqa  the  previous  occupants  had  failed 
to  fix  a  greater  part  of  the  stonework  with  mortar,  a 
serious  oversight  by  any  standard.  Accordingly  this 
was  reconstructed  and  the  deficiency  rectified. 

Another  site  which  witnessed  Isma'ili  building  acti- 
vities was  Rusafa.  Set  on  its  rocky  eminence  above  the 
Shaykh  Badcr  road,  seven  kilometres  south  of 
Masyaf,  this  small  and  compact  strong  point  is  known 
to  have  been  founded  by  Sinan.  It  is  also  known  that 
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3.  Rusafa  from  the 
west.  The  vaulted 
chambers  of  the 
interior  are  much 
in  evidence. 


an  older  fortress  stood  nearby  and  it  is  possible  that  its 
materials  were  re-used  in  the  new  structure.  The  gate- 
way on  the  north-west  side,  now  almost  obscured  by 
fallen  masonry,  forms  part  of  a  roughly  oval  scheme  of 
walling  punctuated  at  irregular  intervals  by  salients. 
These  salients  are  comparatively  slight  in  projection 
and  may  have  been  introduced  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  fabric,  rather  than  to  provide  flanking  cover  along 
the  outer  face.  Indeed,  cover  of  this  kind  was  largely 
unnecessary  since  the  perimeter  was  defined  by  very 
steep  slopes  even  where  these  fell  toward  the  western 
ridge.  The  internal  layout,  rendered  confusing  by 
structural  decay  and  thick  coverings  of  thorny  bushes, 
is  composed  of  at  least  three  levels  highly  built  up  to 
preclude  either  courtyard  or  bailey.  Within  the  lower 
two  levels  are  numerous  galleries  and  chambers  and 
many  of  these,  when  built  against  the  outer  wall,  have 
pointed  barrel  vaults  set  at  right  angles  to  it  like  the 
spokes  of  a  wheel.  Such  a  procedure,  not  always 
adopted  by  other  fortress  builders,  would  have  lent 
structural  rigidity,  the  vaults  and  lateral  walls  acting  as 
an  extremely  effective  system  of  internal  buttressing. 
Other  buildings,  less  densely  spaced,  occupy  the  upper- 
most level  but  the  exact  function  of  these  and  their 
mode  of  communication  with  the  lower  parts  of  the 
castle  is  uncertain.  To  solve  problems  of  this  kind  it 
would  be  necessary  to  carry  out  a  thorough  archaeo- 
logical survey.  To  date  this  has  not  been  done. 

A  considerably  larger  and  in  military  terms  more 
important  castle  than  Rusafa  was  Kahf.  On  one  of  the 
river  valleys  penetrating  the  hills  near  the  coastal 
town  of  Banyas  it  was  well  placed  to  hamper  any  at- 
tempt to  invade  Isma'ili  territory  from  the  south- 
west. Perhaps  the  most  significant  factor  contributing 
to  its  impregnability  was  the  physical  nature  of  the 
site,  a  slightly  curved  spur  about  five  hundred  metres 
long  and  up  to  forty  metres  wide  rising  on  three  sides 
from  deep  protecting  ravines.  On  the  fourth  side  where 
the  spur  joined  neighbouring  high  ground  it  was  again 


protected  by  sheer  rock  which  then  continued  to 
encompass  the  whole  of  the  fortified  area.  The  path 
leading  to  the  castle  from  the  east  passed  below  and 
parallel  with  the  northern  clitf  face  where  it  was  soon 
interrupted  by  a  barbican,  long  and  narrow  like  those 
at  Qadmus  and  Ulaiqa.  Next,  on  the  same  axis,  came  a 
gatehouse  quite  extraordinary  in  conception.  Instead  of 
being  constructed  of  masonry,  as  one  would  expect,  it 
was  fashioned  from  a  large  section  of  solid  rock  jutting 
out  from  the  scarp.  The  transit  passage,  cut  tunnel 
fashion  through  its  centre,  was  secured  at  each  end  by 
double  doors  and  the  hinge  and  draw-bar  holes  for 
these  can  still  be  seen  in  and  beside  the  jambs.  From 
here  the  ascent  to  the  interior  of  the  enciente  began,  but 
to  achieve  this  it  was  still  necessary  to  negotiate  three 
hair-pin  bends  and  another  gate  safeguarded  on  the 
left  by  a  well  projecting  salient. 

Apart  from  the  entrance,  the  castle  was  divided  into 
four  units,  each  at  a  different  elevation.  Two  of  these, 
at  the  extreme  eastern  and  western  ends  respectively, 
consisted  of  bastions  outwardly  polygonal  in  shape 
thrusting  beyond  and  slightly  below  the  main  curtain. 
The  third  unit  stretched  from  the  eastern  bastion 
westwards  for  about  two  thirds  of  the  castle's  length 
and  contained  living  quarters,  supply  rooms  and  seven 
cisterns  for  storing  water.  Finally  there  was  a  great 
bailey  swept  clear  of  buildings  except  on  the  periphery; 
the  opening  to  six  more  cisterns  marked  its  surface. 
But  of  all  the  structures  associated  with  the  castle  the 
small  hatnmam  or  bath  house  just  outside  the  gatehouse 
was  undoubtedly  the  most  impressive.  Completed  in 
1238  and  supplied  by  an  aqueduct  winch  tapped  a 
spring  about  one  kilometre  to  the  east,  it  was  a  place 
where  people  could  go  to  relax  or  cleanse  themselves 
before  prayer.  Thus  we  are  reminded  that  castle  life 
was  not  always  governed  by  the  prospect  of  violent 
siege  nor  the  architecture  which  housed  it  exclusively 
devoted  to  serving  the  needs  of  defence. 


The  character  and  enthusiasms  of  William  Beckford  have  long  fascinated  historians  of  manners 
and  the  arts.  He  was  a  collector  with  a  fine  eye  for  good  or  interesting  objects;  although  he  led 
'an  aimless  life'  and  'passed  away  like  a  comet',  his  reputation  as  a  connoisseur  of  the  arts  has 
given  an  aura  of  romance  to  his  name,  and  an  extra  dimension  of  interest  to  items  which  once 
formed  part  of  his  collection. 


WILLIAM  BECKFORDS 
FURNITURE 

Clive  Waimvright 


Beckford  and  Fonthill  are  names  that  haunt  our  memory 
like  the  remembrance  of  an  unpleasant  dream;  for  the  truths 
we  know  of  that  wayward  child  of  fortune  have  such  an  air 
oj  unreality  about  them,  that  we  could  wish  we  did  not 
know  them  as  truths.  Beneath  these  He  surmises,  dark  and 
mysterious,  which  loom  like  a  pall  over  what  remains  of 
the  fabric  he  raised,  striking  the  spectator  with  awe  and 
sadness. 1 

Beckford  as  a  novelist,  collector  and  patron  of 
the  arts  and  architecture  has  long  fascinated 
literary,  architectural  and  art  historians.  But  he 
appeals  to  a  far  wider  public  because  of  his  eccentric 
habits  and  way  of  life.  A  number  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  important  aspects  of  his  life  and  character  will 
be  portrayed  and  described  in  the  forthcoming 
Beckford  exhibition  in  Salisbury  and  then  Bath. 

I  have  described  several  aspects  of  Bcckford's 
collecting  activities  elsewhere,2  but  this  article  is  con- 
fined to  his  furniture.  Most  major  museums  and  art 
galleries  contain  pieces  which  once  belonged  to  him, 
many  country  house  collections  also  include  important 
pieces  bought  from  one  of  the  Beckford  sales.  The 
catalogues  of  both  the  sales  of  his  collection  held  during 
his  lifetime  and  after  his  death  give  a  very  clear  picture 
of  the  quality  and  variety  of  his  collection.  The  full 
story  of  these  numerous  sales  is  too  complicated  to  tell 
here,  but  a  look  at  the  Beckford  entries  in  Lugt3  will 
demonstrate  this  fact. 

Besides  the  sales  catalogues  there  are  a  number  of 
fascinating  contemporary  accounts  of  both  Fonthill 
Abbey  and  Lansdown  Tower.  From  these  accounts 
and  the  sale  catalogues  it  is  possible  not  only  to  in- 
crease our  knowledge  of  the  collection,  but  to  under- 
stand how  the  rooms  in  which  it  was  housed  were 
arranged  and  decorated.  The  public  had  its  first  chance 
to  see  the  fabled  interiors  of  Fonthill  Abbey  in  the 
early  summer  of  1 822,  when  a  sale  catalogue  was  pub- 
lished which  stated  that:  'magnificent  effects  at 


FONTHILL  ABBEY  WILTS  TO  BE  SOLD  BY  AUCTION  BY  MR. 
CHRISTIE,  ON  THE  PREMISES  ON  TUESDAY  OCTOBER  I, 

1822,  and  nine  following  days  .  .  .  The  Abbey  and 
Grounds  may  be  viewed  after  1st  of  July  by  Cards 
which  with  Catalogues  may  be  had  (at  one  Guinea 
each)  of.  .  .'.  A  long  list  of  places  where  the  catalogue 
could  be  purchased  followed,  including  bookshops  in 
Brussels,  Amsterdam  and  Paris.  Thousands  of  visitors 
flocked  to  Fonthill,  and  thousands  of  guineas  flowed 
into  Mr.  Christie's  pocket.  The  catalogue  ran  to  several 
editions,  which  differ  one  from  the  other  as  lots  were 
withdrawn  or  added,  but  Beckford  helped  to  compile 
it  and  thus  made  it  a  crucial  document  for  Beckford 
scholars.  At  the  last  moment  the  sale  was  cancelled 
since  the  Abbey  and  much  of  its  contents  had  been  sold 
privately.  Beckford  moved  to  Bath  accompanied  by 
some  of  his  choicest  objects  and  when  the  new  owner 
sold  most  of  the  contents  of  Fonthill  Abbey  in  1823, 4 
Bcckford's  agents  re-purchased  a  number  of  further 
objects  for  him. 

The  lacquer  is  one  of  the  several  types  of  furniture 
which  I  shall  discuss.  Beckford's  was  one  of  the  most 
important  collections  of  lacquer  ever  assembled  in  this 
country.5  By  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  fascinated  by 
lacquer  and  was  avidly  collecting  it,  but  sixteen  years 
later,  in  1797,  he  could  still  write  to  Nicholas  Williams, 
his  agent  in  Paris:  'You  are  in  possession  of  my  senti- 
ments respecting  the  Bouillon  Collection.  No  pains 
should  be  spared  to  attempt  getting  hold  of  it,  I  am  in 
fact  more  anxious  about  the  Japans  than  the  pictures  - 
and  surely  they  might  be  induced  to  part  with  the 
whole  of  them  in  a  lump  and  for  a  good  price  which 
no  one  else  can  or  would  give  them  -  for  these  trifling 
toys  cannot  be  precious  in  any  eyes  except  such  as  are 
affected  with  the  Japan-mania  in  a  violent  incurable 
degree  .  .  .'.6  He  did  eventually  acquire  pieces  from  the 
celebrated  collection  of  the  Due  de  Bouillon,  but  the 
extent  of  his  'Japan-mania'  can  be  appreciated  when  it 
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is  realised  that  the  paintings  referred  to  were  the  famous 
Bouillon  Claudes!7  The  large  and  splendid  late 
seventeenth-century  Japanese  lacquer  chest  (No.  i)  is 
probably  from  the  Bouillon  collection8  andwasLot  147 
at  the  Hamilton  Palace  Sale  of  1882. 9  It  was  bought  for 
^772  by  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  A  number 
of  the  many  pieces  of  French  eighteenth-century  furni- 
ture at  Fonthill  had  fine  Japanese  lacquer  panels 
incorporated  into  them.  One  such  (No.  2),  now  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  seems  to  date  from  the 
late  eighteenth  century.  It  was  probably  Lot  1520  at 
the  Fonthill  Sale  of  1823 :  'A  black  and  gold  india 
japan  cabinet  with  finely  chased  or-molou  mouldings, 
a  fall  down  front,  covered  with  green  leather,  forming 
a  secretaire  with  brass  gallery  and  Brocadella  slab. 
-£2Q.T8s.6d\  Bccktord's  French  furniture  was  of  the 
highest  quality  and  importance;  a  number  of  these 
pieces  were  gathered  together  in  the  Grand  Drawing 
Room  at  Fonthill  (No.  3).  On  the  right  was  the  object 
described  as  Lot  1575  at  the  Fonthill  1823  Sale:  'A 
matchless  and  splendid  secretaire,  most  elaborately 
inlaid  by  Reisener  in  fanciful  designs,  sumptuously 
mounted  and  enriched  in  highly  chased  bronze  .  .  .  this 
princely  piece  of  furniture  from  the  Garde  Meuble  at 
Paris'.  This  celebrated  secretaire  (No.  4)  has  been  in  the 
Wallace  Collection,  London,  since  the  mid-nineteenth 
century  and  its  complicated  history  is  given  in  their 
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furniture  catalogue. 10  It  is  similar  in  quality  to  the 
great  'Bureau  du  Roi  Louis  xv'  in  the  Louvre,  and  was 
probably  made  for  Stanislas  Lesczynski,  King  of 
Poland  and  father-in-law  of  Louis  xv.  Both  pieces  of 
furniture  were  partly  completed  and  in  the  workshop 
of  J.  F.  Oeben  when  he  died  in  1763  and  were  com- 
pleted by  J.  H.  Riesener.  The  Wallace  Collection 
secretaire  is  stamped  by  Riesener  and  dated  1769.  It  is  a 
mark  of  the  importance  of  Beckford's  French  furniture 
that  it  has  received  widespread  attention.  It  frequently 
appears  in  books,  and  museum  and  exhibition  cata- 
logues concerned  with  French  decorative  art. 


1 .  Japanese  lacquer 
chest,  late  seventeenth 
century,  from  the 
Bouillon  Collection. 
Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  London. 
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BOOM. 


Above. 

2.  Secretaire,  French, 
incorporating 
Japanese  lacquer 
panels. 

Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  London. 

3 .  The  Grand  Drawing 
Room  at  Fonthill 
Abbey,  engraving  by 
John  Clcghom  from 
Britton's  'Fonthill'. 
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4.  Secretaire  completed 
by  Reisener, 
for  Stanislas 
Lesczynski,  King  of 
Poland. 
Tlie  Wallace 
Collection,  London. 


5.  St.  Michael's 
Gallery,  Fonthill 
Abbey,  engraving 
from  Britton's 
'Fonthill'. 


His  large  and  important  collection  of 
'Pietrc  Dure'  has,  however,  hardly  been 
noticed.  No.  5,  from  Britton's  'Fonthill', 
shows  the  St.  Michael's  Gallery  at 
Fonthill  Abbey;11  in  the  centre  is  Beckford's  most 
important  piece  of  'Pietre  Dure'.  In  the  1823  Fonthill 
Sale,  it  was  Lot  446:  'a  magnificent  table  of  pietre 
commesse  ...  9  feet  long  and  4  feet  6  in  wide.  This 
superb  piece  of  furniture  was  formerly  in  the  Borghese 
Palace'.  It  was  bought  for  .£1,890  by  George 
Hammond  Lucy  of  Charlecote  Park,  Warwickshire. 


It  and  a  number  of  other  important  pieces  of  'Pietre 
Dure',  lacquer,  furniture  and  ceramics  bought  at  the 
same  sale  are  still  at  Charlecote.  The  Gothic  revival 
tables  on  the  left  of  No.  5  are  also  at  Charlecote;  they, 
like  the  base  of  the  'Borghese'  table,  were  made  fgr 
Beckford  between  18 10  and  1820.  No.  6  shows  a  very 
fine  'Pietre  Dure'  coffer  at  Charlecote  which  was  Lot 
1 15 1  at  the  1823  Fonthill  sale:  'a  magnificent  ebony 
coffer,  the  panels  of  beautiful  Florentine  mosaic,  on 
the  corners  are  bunches  of  fruit  of  raised  mosaic  with 
or-molou  feet  and  ornaments,  exquisitely  chased  and 
gilt,  fitted  up  with  internal  tray  lined  with  crimson 
velvet,  with  chased  handles,  locks  hinges  Silver  Gilt. 
From  the  Pitti  Palace  £139  15s.'.  The  hinges  are  English 
but  the  Rococo  mounts  and  the  'Pietre  Dure'  panels 
are  probably  Italian  1740-1750.  The  Pitti  Palace 
provenance  has  never  been  investigated.  No.  7  shows  a 
coffer  of  similar  date  and  type  which  was  photo- 
graphed in  1882  at  the  Hamilton  Palace  Sale,  it  was 
Lot  182:  'a  large  Italian  coffer  of  ebony  massively 
mounted  with  or-molou  and  enriched  with  masks 
scrolls,  fruit  and  flowers  of  old  florentine  mosaic  in 
high  relief,  with  cut  steel  key  in  glazed  brass  case  2  ft 
6  in  by  1  ft  8  in,  2  ft  high.  From  Fonthill.  ^952  7s.'. 
Its  present  whereabouts  is  unknown.  These  are  just  a 
small  selection  of  Beckford's  splendid  collection  of 
'Pietre  Dure'. 
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6.  'Pietrc  Dure'  coffer. 
The  National  Trust, 
Charlecote  Park. 

A  further  aspect  of  Beckford's  furniture  which  has 
not  been  investigated  is  his  collection  of  original  pieces 
of  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  furniture  and  also 
the  pieces  in  the  revived  styles  of  those  centuries.  Two 
splendid  Elizabethan  revival  cabinets  can  be  seen  on 
each  side  of  the  fireplace  in  No.  5.  A  genuine  piece  is 
shown  in  No.  8,  this  is  the  famous  'Holbein'  cabinet 
which  is  south  German,  1550-1560;  the  base  is  English 
and  probably  dates  from  the  mid-eighteenth  century. 


Beckford  thought  that  it  was  designed  by  Holbein  for 
Henry  vm;12  it  was  Lot  1044  in  the  1823  Fonthill  Sale 
and  was  bought  by  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
in  1869.  No.  9  shows  one  of  a  pair  of  large  and  splendid 
coffers  in  the  Wallace  Collection13  which  were  sold  at 
Fonthill  in  1823,  from  whence  they  went  to  Stowe  and 
became  Lots  236  and  238  in  the  Stowe  Sale  of  1848. 
They  were  Lots  449  and  450  at  Fonthill :  'a  large  and 
magnificent  robe  chest,  formed  of  scented  wood 


7.  'Pietre  Dure'  coffer 
of  similar  date  to 
No.  6.  Present 
whereabouts 
unknown. 
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9.  Coffer, 
late  eighteenth 
century,  one  of  a  pair. 
Once  believed  to  have 
been  made  for 

King  James  r. 

Hie  Wallace  Collection, 

London. 

Below. 

10.  The  end  of  the 
St.  Michael's  Gallery, 
engraving  from 
Britton's  'Fonthill'. 
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extremely  carved  with  rose  and  thistle,  gilt  and 
coloured  in  imitation  ot  gems,  with  massive  wrought 
handles,  hinges  and  key,  water  gilt,  of  the  time  of  King 
James  i\  They,  in  fact,  probably  date  from  the  late 
eighteenth  century. 

The  popularity  of  ebony  Indo-Portuguese  furniture 
was  well  established  by  the  time  Beckford  started  to 

\  amass  his  large  collection.  Horace  Walpolc  had  a 
considerable  collection  at  Strawberry  Hill  and  any 
number  of  country  houses  had  had  collections  since 
the  seventeenth  century.  Very  little  has  been  written 
on  this  fascinating  subject.14  No.  10  from  Britton's 
'Fonthill'  shows  two  ebony  chairs  and  a  tabic  of  this 
type.  A  very  similar  chair  from  Fonthill  is  in  the  Vict- 
oria and  Albert  Museum  (No.  1 1).  This  chair,  like  those 
in  No.  io,  dates  from  1660-1680  but  Beckford,  Walpole 
and  their  contemporaries  thought  that  they  were  a 
century  earlier  and  associated  them  with  Cardinal 

\    Wolsey  and  Henry  vm.  No.  12  shows  the  head  of  the 

I Lancaster  State  Bed  from  Fonthill,  which  was  cons- 
tructed in  the  early  nineteenth  century  by  cutting  up 
several  pieces  of  early  ebony  furniture.  This  headboard 
probably  started  life  as  the  back  of  a  sofa.  The  bed 
!  is  now  at  Charlecote  Park. 
lj      The  curious  carved  ebony  cabinet-on-stand  (No.  11) 
was  one  of  Beckford's  favourite  pieces  of  Indo- 
Portuguese  furniture.  The  cabinet  is  probably  late 
seventeenth  century  and  the  stand  late  eighteenth 
1  century.  It  appears  in  none  of  the  sale  catalogues  but  is 
shown,  in  No.  16,  to  have  been  at  the  head  of 
Beckford's  bed  when  he  died.  It  is  lined  with  blue 
material  and  for  this  reason  it  has  been  associated  with 
jj  a  letter  written  in  1777  by  Beckford  from  Geneva  to 
liis  close  friend  Alexander  Cozens:15  '.  .  .  All  your 
letters  were  deposited  in  a  drawer  lined  with  blue, 
j  the  colour  of  the  Aether  .  .  ,'.16  This  connection, 
however,  seems  a  little  tenuous  unless  other  evidence 
i  emerges  to  prove  Beckford's  ownership   of  this 
!  cabinet  as  early  as  1777.  It  passed  after  his  death  to  his 
I  son-in-law  and  his  wife,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Hamilton,  and  is  now  at  Brodick  Castle,  which  is  the 
property  of  the  National  Trust  for  Scotland.  Also  at 
j  Brodick  is  the  painting  William  Beckford  on  his  Deatli- 
ibed  (No.  16)  and  a  number  of  other  fascinating  objects 
from  his  collection. 

Beckford  moved  to  Bath  in  1822,  and  set  about 
ordering;  furniture  to  be  made  for  his  house  and 
j  eventually  for  the  Tower  which  he  built  at  Lansdown. 
' '  No.   14  shows  the  Crimson  Drawing  Room  of 
Lansdown  Tower  in  1844. 17  No.  15  shows  a  number 
1  of  the  splendid  pieces  of  Renaissance  revival  furniture 
I  which  were  made  for  both  the  Tower  and  his  house  in 
j  Lansdown  Crescent.  They  are  of  considerable  import- 
I  ance  for  the  history  of  later  nineteenth-century  furni- 
|  ture  and  were  very  probably  designed  by  H.  E. 
Goodridge  (1791-1864),  the  architect  of  Lansdown 
Tower.  These  were  sold  at  Beckford's  death  and  only 
one  piece  is  known  to  survive. 


n.  Ebony  cabinet-on-stand, 
Indo-Portuguese,  discernible  at  the  head 
of  Beckford's  deathbed  in  No.  16. 
The  National  Trust  for  Scotland,  Broiich  Castle. 

12.  The  head  of  the  Lancaster  State  Bed, 
once  forming  the  back  of  a  sofa. 
The  National  Trust,  Charlecote  Park. 
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14.  The  Crimson 
Drawing  Room 

at  Lansdown  Tower. 

15.  Renaissance 
revival  furniture 
made  for 

Lansdown  Tower  and 
Lansdown  Crescent. 


Thus  after  an  aimless  life  passed  away  like  a  comet, 
William  Bedford  of  Fonthill.  Gifted  with  natural 
endowments  which  by  judicious  culture  might  have 
exulted  him  to  a  high  and  worthy  position  among  men  of 
his  time,  he  gave  way  to  a  life  of  sensuous  ease  and 
indulgence.  Having  no  life  plan,  he  sought  for  little  more 
than  the  gratification  of  crude  fancies  in  literature  and  art 
which  led  to  nothing.  With  the  wealth  he  had  at  one  time 
possessed  how  much  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  benefit  his 
fellow  creatures,  and  providing  for  their  happiness,  ensure 
his  own.  Some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  influence  of 
the  state  oj  opinion  and  things  into  which  he  was  born.  The 
doctrine  of  humanity  and  the  active  exercise  of  the  higher 
impulses,  had  not  begun  to  quicken  the  pulses  of  the  high 
and  mighty.  A  change  for  the  better  has  come  over  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  and  another  Beckford  would  scarcely  be 
possible. 1 

J  would  like  to  thank  David  Learmont,  Malcolm  Baker, 
John  McKee,  Rosalind  Savill  and  Anthony  Mitchell 
for  their  help  in  preparing  this  article. 
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The  National  Trust 
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William  Beckford's  catholicity  of  taste  and  delight  in  fine  copies  led  to  the  creation  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  libraries1  of  his  day.  Collecting  over  a  period  of  sixty  years,  he  amply 
demonstrated  the  truth  of  his  own  maxim;  'There  is  no  obtaining  anything  worth  obtaining 
without  taking  the  most  perseverent  pains'. 

\\  ILL!  \\l  BECKFORD'S 
LIBRA  m 

Anthony  Hobson 


William  Beckford  was  an  active  book 
collector  for  more  than  sixty  years.  His 
first  known  purchase  was  a  copy  of 
Defoe's  "New  Voyage  round  the  World',  1725, 
bought  at  the  age  of  nineteen.2  His  first  purchases  of 
rare  books  and  manuscripts  on  a  larger  scale  were  made 
in  April  1783,  when  he  was  twenty-two,  at  the 
Reverend  Thomas  Croft's  sale,  which  lasted,  in  the 
eighteenth-century  manner,  for  forty-three  days  con- 
tinuously, with  a  break  only  on  Good  Friday.  His  choice 
showed  that  even  at  this  age  his  interests  were  unusual ; 
a  German  sixteenth-century  account  of  the  Holy  Land, 
a  1523  edition  of  the  'History  of  the  Holy  Grail',  an 
alchemical  manuscript  on  the  philosopher's  stone,  and 
a  manuscript  in  the  Catalan  language  on  the  properties 
of  angels. 

A  month  later  Beckford  was  married  and  on  his  way 
to  Switzerland  for  the  honeymoon.  By  January  1784 
he  was  in  Paris  and  writing  to  his  cousin  Louisa:  'I  am 
busied  every  morn:  almost  buying  books  at  the  Due 
de  la  Vallierc's  sale  and  have  the  glorious  misfortune  in 
general  of  the  Emperor  and  his  Christian  Majesty  for 
competitors'.3  The  La  Vallierc  library  was  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  century,  and  the  sight  of  the  shelves  of 
distinguished  books  uniformly  bound  in  red  morocco 
seems  to  have  given  a  permanent  French  direction  to 
Beckford's  taste.  He  attended  the  long  sale  almost 
daily  in  the  company  of  his  French  bookseller,  Nee  de 
la  Rochelle,  who  executed  his  bids.  His  chief  purchases 
were  of  travel  books  -  including  one  of  the  five  known 
complete  copies  of  Olaf  Rudbeck's  'Atlantica'  (Upsala 
1 675-1 698)  -  and  two  manuscript  Book  of  Hours. 

Nee  de  la  Rochelle,  an  erudite  bookseller  who 
published  works  on  Gutenberg  and  Eticnnc  Dolct  and 
assembled  material  for  an  unpublished  'Dictionary  of 
Printers  and  Booksellers',  represented  Beckford  again 
at  the  Camus  de  Limares  sale  two  years  later.  Corres- 
pondence about  the  sale  shows  that  Beckford  was 
already  interested  in  large  paper  copies  and  old 
rocco  bindings.  This  sale,  however,  brought  their 
tion  to  an  end;  Beckford,  who  was  at  Vevey  in 
S        -land  at  the  time,  was  incensed  at  receiving  no 
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letter  from  Nee  for  fifteen  days,  although  he  liked  to  be 
kept  informed  daily  of  the  progress  of  an  important 
sale,  and  at  being  landed  with  a  large  paper  copy  of  the 
1 718  Amsterdam  edition  of  Boileau's  works  at  thel 
extravagant  price  of  two  thousand,  four  hundred  and 
two  livres  (or  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds). 
Another  bookseller,  Poincot,  was  used  for  the  Paris: 
edition  of 'Vathek'  which  appeared  in  1787. 

Beckford  was  in  Paris  again  during  the  winter  of 
1788-1789  and  could  have  seen  De  Thou's  library; 
intact  for  the  last  time  at  the  Soubise  sale  which  opened 
in  January.  It  was  perhaps  during  this  winter  that  he' 
found  a  more  congenial  Paris  agent  in  Auguste 
Chardin,  a  bookseller  who  combined  a  special  fond-! 
ness  for  copies  printed  on  vellum  with  pronounced 
revolutionary  views  in  politics.  As  early  as  October1 
1 789  he  wrote  to  tell  Beckford  that  he  had  been  put  in 
command  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  charged  with 
provisioning  the  capital,  and  gave  a  highly  coloured' 
account  of  events:  'Calm  has  been  re-established  now 
in  our  city,  everyone  hastens  to  offer  the  National 
Assembly  not  only  his  superfluous  goods  or  what  is' 
useful,  but  even  his  essential  possessions.  It  is  a  delirium 
of  patriotism.  Every  citizen  offers  a  quarter  of  his 
fortune  in  cash  ....  The  districts  contend  for  who  wifl 
be  registered  the  first  on  the  holograph  manuscript  of 
French  regeneration'.4  Later  Chardin  is  said  to  have) 
taken  part  in  the  attack  on  the  Tuileries,  during  which  % 
dying  Swiss  Guard  bit  off  one  of  his  lingers,  and  to 
have  been  the  adc  of  Francois  Henriot,  one  ot, 
Robespierre's  most  ferocious  adherents,  who  perished 
with  his  leader  on  the  guillotine.  All  this  did  not  inter- 
rupt his  work  as  a  bookseller;  in  August  1700  he  paid  a 
visit  to  Beckford  at  Fonthill  and  wrote  a  twenty  one- 
page  description,  now  lost,  of  this  'palace  of  plea- 
sure'.5 In  1 791  he  was  bidding  for  Beckford  at  the  Mel 
de  St.  Ccran  sale,  and  buying,  among  other  things,  an 
eleven-volume  edition  of  Corneille's  plays  in  citron' 
morocco  against  competition  from  Payne,  who  was 
acting  for  the  Reverend  C.  M.  Cracherode. 

The  early  years  of  the  Revolution  offered  great 
opportunities  for  collecting  and  Beckiord  bought  ex- 


tensively.  According  to  a  tradition  related  by  Brunei 
to  Lc  Roux  de  Lincy,6  he  was  again  in  Paris  in  the 
winter  of  1 792-1 793  and  witnessed  Louis  xvi's 
execution.  By  then  war  had  broken  out  between 
France  and  England,  and  to  secure  his  safety  Chardin 
arranged  for  him  to  be  disguised  as  an  assistant  111 
Merigot's  bookshop  until  a  passport  could  be  obtained 
in  a  false  name.  Many  purchases  had  to  be  left  behind 
in  Paris  with  P.  Sauvage,  the  artist  who  had  drawn  a 
medallion  portrait  ot  the  collector.  In  1797  Nicholas 
Williams,  his  agent,  was  sent  over  to  try  to  obtain 
possession  of  these  books,  but  seems  to  have  had  only 
limited  success. 

The  next  seven  years  were  divided  between  Fonthill 
and  Portugal.  The  chief  event  in  this  period  was  the 
purchase,  in  1797,  of  Edward  Gibbon's  library  at 
Lausanne  for  nine  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  chief  motive  of  the  purchase 
w  as  to  spite  the  historian's  wishes,  expressed  in  a  letter 
to  his  executor,  Lord  Sheffield,  that  his  books  might  be 
ot  some  use  to  the  world;  and  it  is  certainly  true  that 
Beckford  had  little  respect  tor  Gibbon  and  annotated 
his  copy  ot  the  'Decline  and  Fall' : 

The  time  is  not  far  distant,  Mr.  Gibbon,  when  your  almost 
ludicrous  self-complacency,  your  numerous  and 
sometimes  apparently  wilful  mistakes,  your  frequent 
distortion  oj  historical  Truth  to  provoke  a  gibe,  or  excite 
a  sneer  at  everything  most  sacred  and  venerable,  your 
ignorance  of  the  oriental  languages,  your  limited  and Jar 
from  acutely  critical  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  the  Greek, 
and  in  the  midst  of  all  the  prurient  and  obscure  gossip  of 
your  notes  -  your  heartless  scepticism,  your  unclassical 
fondness  for  meretricious  ornament,  your  tumid  diction, 
your  monotonous  jingle  of  periods,  will  be  still  more 
exposed  and  scouted  than  they  have  been.  Once Jairly 
kicked  off  your  lofty,  bedizened  stilts,  you  will  be 
reduced  to  your  just  level  and  true  standard.7 

In  spite  of  this,  Beckford  was  probably  telling  the 
truth  when  he  said  that  he  bought  the  library  to  read. 
It  was  rich  in  history  and  travel  -  both  subjects  that 
particularly  interested  him  -  and  as  soon  as  the  political 
situation  allowed,  in  1802,  he  travelled  to  Lausanne, 
shut  himself  up  with  the  books  for  six  weeks,  and  read 
himself  nearly  blind.  Few  of  the  copies,  however, 
proved  fine  enough  to  enter  Fonthill  library;  only 
nine  books  were  transported  to  England  -  some 
volumes  of  travel  and  memoirs,  Gibbon's  copy  of  the 
second  edition  of  the  'Decline  and  Fall',  the  collected 
edition  of  French  historical  writers  in  thirteen  tolio 
volumes,  and  a  'History  of  Wigs'  by  Jean  Baptiste 
Thiers  -  a  choice  that  reflects  both  the  serious,  and  the 
eccentric,  sides  of  his  interests.  The  remainder  ot  the 
library  was  left  in  Lausanne,  where  eventually  it  w  .is 
mostly  sold  through  the  agency  of  Beckford's  physi- 
cian, Dr.  Frederic  Scholl.8  'I  found  it  by  no  means  a 
select  or  curious  collection',  he  later  remarked,  '&  dear 
enough  though  it  cost  me  only  8  or  .£900'. 9 


1 .  Characteristic  bindings  from  Beckford's  library. 

By  1800  he  was  settled  for  good  behind  the  twclvc- 
foot-high  wall  surrounding  the  Fonthill  estate.  The 
Powderham  scandal  of  sixteen  years  earlier  had  cut 
him  off  from  society  and  in  his  isolation  he  relied  to  an 
increasing  extent  on  books  and  reading.  During  the 
Peace  ot  Amiens  he  visited  the  Continent  again  and 
bought  several  lots  in  Paris  at  the  Duquesney  sale  of 
March  1803,  including  a  calligraphic  manuscript  by 
Nicolas  Jarry,  a  collection  of  pamphlets  on  prodigies, 
and  a  history  of  elephants.  When  these  acquisitions 
reached  Fonthill,  the  library  numbered  about  three 
thousand  books,  many  of  them  in  several  volumes, 
and  sixteen  manuscripts.  The  English  sales  were  fol- 
lowed actively,  and  by  1808  the  collection  had  become 
large  enough  to  make  a  sale  of  duplicates  necessary. 
This  was  held  at  Sotheby's  and  Beckford  expressed 
himself  satisfied  by  the  result:  'Mr.  Clarke  didn't  make 
a  bad  sale  of  my  verminous  cabinet  of  books',  he  wrote 
to  the  Chevalier  Franchi,  'certain  infamous  Italian 
trash  fetched  seven  times  their  original  cost,  but  not  a 
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soul  wanted  Macklin's  Bible  with  all  its  engravings'.10 
William  Clarke,  referred  to  in  this  letter,  was 
Beckford's  English  bookseller  and  unofficial  librarian, 
and  acted  as  his  agent  at  sales  till  his  death  in  1830.  He 
was  the  author  of  an  agreeable  'account  of  the  most 
celebrated  English  libraries',  published  in  1 819  with  the 
title  'Repertorium  Bibliographicum'.  Beckford  nick- 
named him  'Boletus',  or  mushroom,  from  his  peculiar 
shape. 

Purchases  continued  at  the  chief  English  sales,  and 
occasionally  at  French  ones,  but  Beckford  prudently 
abstained  from  the  high  prices  of  the  Roxburghe  sale 
of  1812.  'What  do  you  think  of  the  bibliomaniac 
prodigies  of  the  Devonshire  Dunce  and  the  Blandford 
Braggart?'  he  wrote  to  Franchi.1 1 

In  1 8 14  Napoleon's  abdication  made  another  visit  to 
Paris  possible.  He  found  Chardin  much  aged  and  with 
a  passion  for  patent  medicines,  but  still  in  possession  of 
many  desirable  manuscripts.  After  Beckford's  return 
to  England,  he  received  a  succession  of  quaint  letters 
from  the  old  bookseller.  One  of  them  starts: 

Milord 

I  have  received  the  happy  news  of  the  embarkation  of 
two  of  the  books.  I  hope  that  the  blessed  St.  Nicholas  will 
deign  to  protect  their  navigation.  The  weather  has  been 
deplorable  for  the  last  fifteen  days  and  the  cold  is  appalling. 
The  snow  which  has  fallen  abundantly  on  several  days  will 
destroy  -  one  expects  -  a  large  proportion  of  those  rampant 
animals  such  as  caterpillars,  toads  and  even  small  monkeys 
-  this  is  what  I  hope  in  the  name  of  the  father,  the  son, 
the  holy  spirit  and  the  blessed  St.  Anthony. 

By  this  time  Beckford's  vast  fortune  has  been  greatly 
diminished  by  extravagances  in  the  building  of 
Fonthill,  the  mortgaging  of  his  West  Indian  properties 
and  a  decline  in  the  price  of  sugar.  He  could  no  longer 
afford  to  compete  with  the  richest  English  collectors, 
and  he  resented  this  particularly  at  the  sale  of  1 815  of 
the  library  of  James  Edwards,  the  Pall  Mall  bookseller, 
which  contained  much  that  he  coveted.  His  irritation 
was  directed  especially  against  the  Marquess  of 
Douglas  (later  Duke  of  Hamilton),  an  elderly  and 
cultivated  antiquarian,  who  had  married  the  younger 
Beckford  daughter,  Susan.  'At  least',  he  wrote  after  the 
sale  in  a  petulant  reference  to  his  son-in-law's  amazing 
collection  of  early  manuscripts,  which  numbered 
among  other  treasures  the  tenth-century  purple  Gospels 
which  had  belonged  to  Henry  vm,12  'at  least  one 
won't  buy  putrid  yellow  parchments  of  Psalms  and 
Gospels  without  any  merit  whatever'.13 

Beckford's  financial  affairs  were  now  moving  to  a 
crisis,  to  be  solved  only  by  some  drastic  measure,  and  in 
1822  the  dec!  ion  was  taken  to  sell  Fonthill  and  a  large 
part  of  its  contents.  A  catalogue  was  drawn  up  by 
Christie's,  b  it  before  the  sale  could  take  place,  a  rival 
auctioneer,  Mr.  Harry  Phillips,  introduced  a  mil- 
lionaire called  John  Farquhar  who  had  made  a  fortune 
supplying  gunpowder  to  the  East  India  Company. 


Farquhar  made  a  private  offer  of  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds  for  the  property,  was  accepted,  and 
entrusted  the  sale  of  the  contents  to  Phillips.  This  took 
place  in  1823  amid  great  public  excitement.  Beckford 
was  permitted  by  the  sale  contract  to  retain  only  one 
third  of  the  library.  We  can  assume  therefore  that  the 
Fonthill  library,  at  its  largest,  consisted  of  about  six 
thousand  works,  as  the  sale-catalogue  contained  about 
tour  thousand  printed  books,  twenty-two  manu- 
scripts and  eleven  albums  of  Indian  and  Chinese 
drawings. 

Beckford  removed  to  two  adjacent  houses  in  Lans- 
down  Crescent,  Bath,  and  for  the  last  twenty-one 
years  of  his  life  book-collecting  was  Ins  chief  pastime. 
His  final  library,  refined  in  quality  by  the  forced 
elimination  of  the  1823  sale,  was  almost  twice  as  large 
as  the  Fonthill  collection. 

Chardin  had  retired  in  1823,  and  Beckford's  French 
business  was  afterwards  transacted,  not  at  all  to  his 
satisfaction,  by  Antoine  Auguste  Renouard,  the  biblio- 
grapher of  the  Aldine  Press.  In  1825  he  bought  for 
Beckford  at  the  sale  of  the  library  of  Louis-Matthieu 
Langles,  keeper  of  oriental  manuscripts  in  the  Biblio- 
theque  Royale,  a  manuscript  of  Abu'l  Fazl's 
description  of  India  'Ain  Akberi'  said  to  be  the  dedica- 
tion copy  to  the  Emperor  Akbar,  for  the  huge  sum  of 
sixteen  thousand,  two  hundred  francs,  or  about  six 
hundred  and  seventy  pounds.  When  the  manuscript 
reached  Bath,  it  was  found  to  be  of  mediocre  quality 
and  had  been  grossly  over-catalogued.  Five  years 
later  Beckford  gave  it  for  resale  at  seven  hundred 
pounds  to  Clarke,  who  approached  two  possible 
buyers,  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps  and  the  East  India 
Company.  But  Phillipps  was  out  of  town,  and  the 
reply  from  Mr.  Haughton  of  the  East  India  Company 
was  discouraging: 

Sir, 

/  have  enquired from  the  Librarian  to  the  Honble.  the 
East  India  Company  as  to  the  best  mode  of  bringing  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Honble.  the  Chairman,  the  offer  you 
wish  to  make  of  the  copy  of  the  Ain  Akberi,  and  am 
informed  that  it  ought  to  be  done  through  the  Secretary 
Mr.  Archer  whose  address  I  subjoin.  You  should  in  your 
letter  state  the  nature  of  the  book  and  the  price  you  demand. 
-  I  much  fear  that  the  price  you  mentioned  to  me  is  far 
beyond  what  the  East  India  Company  would  at  any  time 
have  been  inclined  to  give  for  the  work.  For  my  own  part 
as  a  private  individual  I  should  be  happy  to  see  it  either  in 
this  library  or  in  the  British  Museum. 

Beckford  drafted  a  tart  reply  to  Clarke : 

My  dear  Sir, 

You  will  give  yourself  no  further  trouble  about  the  Ain 
Akberi.  Neither  Mr.  Haughton  nor  any  other  of  that  poor 
old  Company's  upper  or  under  servants  shall  ever  again  be 
addressed  upon  the  subject,  at  least  with  my  concurrence.  Colour. 

St.  Michael's  Gallery,  . 
Thus  passed  the  ordy  chance  of  a  business  transaction       Fonthill  Abbey. 
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between  Beckford  and  Phillipps,  to  the  great  im- 
poverishment ofliterary  history. 

William  Clarke  died  in  1830  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son.  Beckford's  letters  to  George  Clarke  for  the 
next  tour  years  number  three  hundred  and  fifty-five, 
an  average  of  one  letter  every  four  days,  and  must 
certainly  be  one  of  the  strangest  correspondences  in  the 
history  of  book-collecting.  In  normal  times  the  letters 
maintain  a  fairly  even  tempo,  sometimes  bland,  at 
others  querulous,  but  always  written  with  a  certain 
style.  Beckford  sends  for  the  latest  books  and  reviews; 
requests  Clarke  to  inspect  books  at  Thorpe's  shop  and 
to  perform  other  services;  requires,  and  returns,  books 
on  approval ;  complains  that  his  letters  do  not  receive 
proper  attention;  and  fulminates  against  his  binders, 
'Beasts  .  .  .  who  would  have  been  long  since  at  the 
Regent  Park  Zoological  (Gardens)  were  I  empowered 
to  make  out  the  mandamus'.14  But  when  there  is  to  be 
an  auction  sale  of  interest,  a  new  note  of  urgency  and 
passion  appears.  First  Beckford  gets  wind  of  the  sale 
and  writes  for  more  details;  then  he  speculates  gloom- 
ily on  its  probably  poor  quality  and  wonders  if  he 
should  come  to  London  for  it;  then  the  catalogue 
arrives  and  the  gloomy  predictions  are  confirmed, 
although  reports  are  requested  on  a  few  lots.  Letters 
now  come  daily  from  Bath,  demanding  reports  on 
other  lots  and  sending  instructions  which  are  to  be 
bought  at  any  price  and  which  to  be  run  up  and 
dropped  on  rival  booksellers.  While  the  sale  is  in 
progress,  there  are  often  two  letters  a  day,  passionate 
with  rage,  anxiety  and  joy.  Finally  it  is  over,  the  bill 
paid,  and  the  tempest  dies  away  in  shrill  gusts  of  dis- 
appointment and  long-drawn  sighs  of  satisfaction. 

Three  auctions  occupied  Beckford  in  these  years. 
First  was  the  sale  of  some  of  the  Duchcssc  de  Berri's 
modern  French  books,  in  elaborate  bindings  by  Simier, 
in  183 1.  'Surely  such  smooth  and  goldified  articles  are 
not  in  harmony  with  our  black,  blood-shot  times!' 
Beckford  remarked,  ami  he  bought  only  seven  minor 
lots.  Philip  Hurd's  library  the  following  year  nearly 
tempted  him  to  London:  'I  propose  bringing  with  me 
only  three  persons  -  viz  two  footmen  and  Vincent  the 
Hofmeistcr,  who,  according  to  the  Prince's  Gospel15 
accompanies  me  on  horseback  preceded  by  6  dogs  and 
2  grooms  with  amazing  long  whips,  followed  by  2 
others  equally  armed!'  But  suitable  rooms  could  not  be 
found,  and  finally  Clarke  acted  for  him,  buying 
twenty-one  lots,  all  quite  minor. 

The  Hanrott  sale  of  183 3-1 83 4  was  a  different 
matter.  'This  bids  fair  to  be  a  vile  extraordinary 
juggling  sale',  Beckford  wrote,  'but  unfortunately  for 
my  pocket,  it  contains,  perhaps,  more  articles  expressly 
and  directly  in  my  way  than  any  collection  which  has 
been  offered  these  many  years'.  Later,  sending  Clarke  a 
cheque  while  the  sale  was  in  progress,  he  observed  that 
it  was  'to  pay  turnpikes  on  the  road  .  .  .  of  total  ruin'. 

The  letters  are  full  of  nicknames :  Evans,  the  auc- 
tioneer, was  known  as  'the  Cherub';  Charles  Lewis, 


the  binder,  was  'the  Angel' ;  Richard  Hebcr,  the  biblio- 
mane whose  library  was  calculated  by  De  Ricci  at  j 
between  two  and  three  hundred  thousand  volumes,  A 
was  'Hart  Horn  Heber',  or  'h.h.h.',  or  'the  Venerable 
with  his  shovel  hat';  Robert  Stayner  Holford,  as  great jj 
a  collector  of  books  as  of  paintings,  was  'Mr.  Hold 
Forth'  and  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  'His  Grace  of  j 
Bo-cloo'. 

George  Clarke  died  of  influenza  in  1835  and  was  if 
succeeded  by  H.  G.  Bohn.  The  latter's  spirited  corrcs-l 
pondence  with  Beckford  over  the  Strawberry  Hill  sale  if 
of  1 842, 16  shows  no  loss  of  energy  in  the  collector's! 
eighty-third  year.  Two  years  later,  he  died  while  mark-!» 
ing  the  sale-catalogue  of  Charles  Nodier's  library.  Atj 
his  death  the  library  contained  about  eighty  manuscripts)' 
and  over  ten  thousand  printed  books. 

Beckford's  books  were  primarily  bought  to  read  -I 
he  was  bilingual  in  French,  and  able  to  understand* 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Latin  and  Greek,! 
though  the  composition  of  the  library  does  not  support! 
his  claim  to  have  known  much  Arabic  and  Persian.  1 
'Reading,  not  vanity-books  for  we'  he  wrote  to  Clarke, 
and  although  the  remark  was  only  half  in  earnest,  it  is! 
true  that  we  find  his  careful  notes  even  in  such  solemn! 
works  as  Felibien's  'History  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis',  I 
1706. 17  His  chief  interest  was  in  travel,  of  which  he  had! 
the  finest  collection  in  England,  followed  by  history,! 
biography  and  memoirs,  and  anything  unusual  or! 
eccentric  -  or  in  his  own  words,  'well-conditioned  and 
curious'.  At  Fonthill  there  was  a  large  collection  of 
art-books,  distinguished  in  the  library  catalogue  under 
the  headings  'Architecture',  'Books  of  Antiquities'  and 
'Books  of  Prints'.  The  Fonthill  library  also  contained 
extensive  sections  of  'Novels'  and  'Demonology, 
Alchemy  and  Magic'  -  but  these  were  all  less  promin- 
ent at  Bath.  There  were  smaller  collections  on  St. 
Anthony  of  Padua,  whom  he  considered  his  patron 
saint,  and  on  cookery.  He  had  no  interest  in  first 
editions  of  the  classics,  but  preferred  Aldincs  and 
variorums.  Nor  did  he  buy  -  again  unlike  contemporary 
collectors  -  Caxtons  or  Elizabethan  poetry.  English 
literature  indeed  was  rather  neglected;  there  were,  for 
instance,  seventeen  editions  of  Horace,  eleven  of  Dante 
and  ten  of  Tasso  as  against  only  three  each  of 
Shakespeare  and  Milton. 

It  is  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  find  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  library  could  be  classified  as  'Divinity'. 
Three  motives  prompted  these  purchases:  a  genuine! 
religious  instinct  and  respect  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church;  a  taste  for  the  ridiculous  in  works  such  as 
Huct's  'Traite  de  la  situation  du  paradis  terrcstre', 
1691 ;  and  an  appreciation  of  the  illustration.  Beckford 
was  the  first  English  collector  to  admire  Baroque 
book-illustration,  though  his  favourite  artists  were 
Bernard  Salomon,  Callot,  Faithorne,  Hollar  and 
Pirancsi,  and  he  had  an  acute  eye  for  good  impressions.; 
Clarke  was  constantly  assailed  with  demands  for 
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William  Beckford's  Library 

artists'  proofs  on  india  paper.  He  had  formed  a  fine 
collection  of  William  Blake,  and  described  'Songs  of 
Innocence'  as  'long  enquired  after,  long  wanted'. 

Among  contemporary  authors,  there  was  only  one 
who  excited  his  admiration  -  Disraeli.  It  is  true  that  he 
owned  Keats's  'Poems'  and  'Endymion',  and  five 
works  by  Shelley,  but  his  opinion  of  them  was  low. 
His  copy  of  Shelley's  'Posthumous  Poems'18  contains, 
among  other  caustic  comments,  one  on  the  line  'It 
breaks  in  our  bosom  and  then  we  bleed' :  'Query:  what 
breaks  -  what  bleeds?  Answer  -  a  tremendous  boil'. 
His  copy  of  Scott's  'Field  of  Waterloo'  is  inscribed: 

The  corpse  oj  many  a  Hero  slain, 
Pressed  Waterloo's  ensanguined  plain; 
But  none,  by  sabre,  or  by  shot 
Fell  half  so  flat  as  Walter  Scott. 1 9 

It  was  in  Beckford's  choice  of  copy  that  he  showed 
his  quality  as  a  collector,  and  justified  the  tenacity 
illustrated  by  a  phrase  in  one  of  his  letters:  'There  is  no 
obtaining  anything  worth  obtaining  without  taking  the 
most  perseverant  pains'.  His  ideal  copy  had  four  qual- 
ities: it  was  immaculately  clean,  inside  and  out;  it  was 
printed  on  large,  or  fine,  paper;  it  was  handsomely 
bound;  and  it  had  a  distinguished  provenance.  His 
collection  of  bindings  was  without  rival  in  England, 
and  particularly  rich  in  French  bindings  of  the  six- 
teenth, seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century.  Roger 
Payne  and  Charles  Lewis  were  the  only  English  binders 
he  could  tolerate.  Even  Lewis  could  be  disappointing, 
and  was  always  agonisingly  slow,  but  after  disastrous 
experiences  with  others,  Beckford's  conclusion  was, 
'We  may  say  to  Lewis  -  the  true  Angel  of  binding  - 
"Tu  solus  beatissimus"  '.  The  proportion  of  books 
from  illustrious  libraries  was  high;  Francis  1,  Henri  11, 
Grolier,  De  Thou,  Longepierre,  Mme.  de  Pompadour, 
Lamoignon  and  Hoym  were  all  well  represented  - 
'King  This  and  Emperor  T'other',  as  Beckford  ex- 
pressed it.  Some  books  were  included  purely  for  their 
association,  such  as  the  copy  of  the  'Treason  Statutes' 
delivered  to  Dr.  Sacheverall  while  awaiting  trial  in  the 
Tower  of  London.20 

Beckford  was  less  interested  in  illuminated  manu- 
scripts than  in  printed  books,  and  his  taste  in  them  was 
a  typically  French  eighteenth-century  one  for  Italian 
humanistic  manuscripts  and  late  French  Book  of 
Hours  written  in  roman  script.  Only  one  of  his  manu- 
scripts was  earlier  than  the  fifteenth  century:  a 
thirteenth-century  text  of  Albumasar's  'Astrology' 
without  miniatures.  Hisjudgement  of  quality  however 
matured  progressively.  Of  a  manuscript  at  the  La 
Valliere  sale,  he  wrote  that  it  was  'glittering  with  gold 
letters  and  curious  miniatures  -  where  amongst  other 
nonsensical  figures  shine  Juppiter  and  Juno  married  by 
a  Catholic  priest  before  the  image  of  our  Redeemer'.21 
By  1832,  however,  he  was  observing  more  soberly  to 
Clarke  that  'the  style  and  execution  of  the  miniatures 
is  the  principal  object',  and  from  the  Hanrott  sale  of 
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the  following  year  he  acquired  the  Hours  of  Mary  of 
Burgundy,  one  of  the  finest  manuscripts  in  his 

collection. 

Beckford  believed  in  dispersing  his  books  to  form  part 
of  the  general  decoration  of  several  rooms,  rather  than 
grouping  them  in  a  single  library.  Five  rooms  at 
Fonthill contained  books.  Those  on  architecture  and  the 
volumes  of  prints  were  in  the  Oak  Library,  also  known 
as  'the  Board  of  Works',  where  they  were  consulted  by 
Wyatt  and  others  working  on  the  Abbey.  Next  to  this 
was  the  Cedar  Boudoir,  walled  with  books  in  cedar- 
wood  cases  below  a  frieze  of  gilt  cinque/oils.  A  con- 
cealed entrance  gave,  in  Rutter's  words,  'that  feeling  of 
privacy  and  perfect  seclusion  to  its  inhabitant,  wbich 
is  a  luxury  of  the  highest  order  to  a  true  bookworm'. 
The  rest  of  the  collection  was  divided  between  King 
Edward's  Gallery,  the  Vaulted  Library  and  the  magni- 
ficent long  perspective  of  St.  Michael's  Gallery. 

At  Bath  the  books  sprawled  over  four  drawing- 
rooms,  two  libraries,  one  bedroom,  the  'Scarlet  Room' 
and  the  Gallery  connecting  the  two  houses  in 
Lansdown  Crescent.  Space  was  a  constant  problem. 
'Some  of  my  finest  books  are  marshalled  two  rows 
deep,  one  behind  the  other',  Beckford  complained  as 
early  as  1832;  and  a  year  later,  'The  want  of  room  here 
is  distressing;  still,  like  the  sea,  and  something  else 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  I  keep  on  craving,  and  calling 
out  More  -  More!'22  A  mile  behind  Lansdown 
Crescent,  reached  over  open  country  artfully  im- 
proved, stood  the  tower  that  Beckford  had  started  to 
build  immediately  after  the  move  from  Fonthill.  It  had 
only  three  rooms,  but  one  was  a  library  and  here  the 
choicest  volumes  of  the  collection  were  shelved.  'The 
Tower  is  quite  a  paradise  of  well-conditioned  beautiful 
books',  he  wrote  in  1833,  'It  does  one's  heart  good  to 
see  such  perfect  copies'.23  A  broad  attempt  was  made 
to  group  the  books  according  to  subject,  but  they  had 
no  shclfmarks,  or  fixed  positions,  and  moments  of 
agitation  must  have  been  frequent,  as  when,  in  1833, 
Beckford  could  not  remember  whether,  or  not,  he 
already  owned  a  copy  of  Blake's  'Gates  of  Paradise'. 

Beckford's  ownership  may  be  marked  in  one  of 
several  ways.  The  books  which  he  had  bound  arc  often 
tooled  on  the  spine  with  cinquefoils  and  Maltese 
crosses,  in  various  sizes.  The  cinquefoil  comes  from  the 
Hamilton  arms  to  which  he  was  entitled  through  his 
mother;  the  cross  was  known  as  the  'Latimer  cross', 
and  appeared  because  Beckford  claimed  descent  from 
William,  first  Lord  Latimer  in  Edward  i's  reign. 
Sometimes  these  emblems  were  added  to  the  spines  of 
older  bindings.  Many  of  the  books  contain  his  notes, 
written  on  a  front  flyleaf,  though  the  flyleaf  was  often 
torn  out  of  copies  discarded  during  his  lifetime.  In 
some  volumes  the  notes  are  copious;  in  others,  only  a 
few  words.  An  inventory  was  taken  after  Beckford's 
death  and  the  inventory  number  written  in  pencil  in 
the  top  right-hand  corner  of  the  first  fly-leaf.  Below 


this  usually  appears  the  number  of  a  later  inventory, 
presumably  taken  after  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton's 
death,  preceded  by  the  letters  hb,  for  Hamilton  and 
Beckford.  Finally,  Bernard  Quaritch's  purchases  at  the 
1882  sale  bear  a  specially  made  bookplate.  But  it  must 
be  admitted  that  many  books  can  only  be  identified 
trom  the  descriptions  in  the  sale  catalogues. 

On  Beckford's  death,  an  inventory  of  the  library 
was  made  by  a  firm  of  house-agents,  in  Bath,  who 
valued  it  at  twenty  thousand  pounds.  The  Duke  of 
Hamilton  was  sceptical  of  this  large  figure,  but  H.  G. 
Bohn  confirmed  it  by  making  an  offer  of  thirty 
thousand  pounds.  The  Duchess,  however,  as 
Beckford's  daughter  was  the  legal  owner  and  refused 
to  sell.  The  books  were  moved  to  Hamilton  Palace,  in 
Scotland,  and  shelved  separately  from  the  Duke's 
collection,  and  H.  G.  Bohn  spent  several  weeks  there 
to  sort  and  arrange  them.  Many  years  later  he  des- 
cribed this  visit  in  a  letter  to  The  Times.24  'The  Duke', 
he  wrote,  'spent  most  of  the  mornings  in  the  library 
after  a  late  breakfast,  taking  great  pleasure  in  getting 
bibliographical  wrinkles  from  me'.  At  eight  o'clock 
Bohn  met  his  hosts  again  for  dinner.  'This  was  a 
sumptuous  affair  .  .  .  every  plate  and  dish  was  kept  hot 
with  spirits  of  wine  burning  beneath  them,  and  behind 
every  chair  stood  a  full-dressed  waiter  in  crimson  and 
gold'. 

Waagcn  was  affably  received  at  Hamilton  Palace  in 
1850;  the  Duke  hurried  him  through  the  manuscripts 
and  the  Duchess  did  the  honours  of  the  Beckford 
library.  Two  years  later  Beckford's  son-in-law  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  eleventh  Duke,  also 
a  bibliophile  who  made  a  few  additions,  notably  John 
Gould's  ornithological  works  and  Tsar  Nicholas  i's 
publications  on  Russian  antiquities.  Walter  Sneyd  was 
invited  for  a  three  weeks'  stay  in  1856  and  wrote  an 
enthusiastic  account  to  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps.25 

The  twelfth  Duke,  who  succeeded  in  1863,  was 
altogether  different.  His  first  recorded  connection  with 
literature  was  of  an  indirect  nature;  he  was  sent  down 
from  Oxford  for  complicity  in  a  riot  during  which  the 
busts  of  Christ  Church  library  were  burned.  After  his 
death  in  Algiers  at  the  age  of  forty-nine,  an  obituarist 
wrote:  'Had  he  not  been  unweighted  by  any  sense  of 
responsibility  and  beset  by  all  the  deadly  sins  in  a  far 
greater  degree  than  perhaps  any  other  young  noble- 
man of  his  standing,  he  might  have  been  a  strong 
plain  man  .  .  ,'.26  By  1881  the  estates  were  heavily 
mortgaged,  and  the  decision  was  taken  to  sell  the  con- 
tents of  Hamilton  Palace.  The  books  and  manuscripts 
were  consigned  to  Sotheby's,  and  the  Beckford  books 
dispersed  in  four  sales  in  1 882-1 883  for  a  record  total  of 
seventy-three  thousand  pounds. 

It  was  proposed  to  hold  a  sale  in  November  1882  of 
the  manuscripts,  which  numbered  over  six  hundred, 
including  eighty  of  Beckford's,  and  there  was  intense 
public  interest,  particularly  over  the  fate  of  a  manu- 
script of  Dante  illustrated  by  Botticelli  which  belonged 
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to  the  Hamilton  part  of  the  collection.  Burne-Jones  and 
Hohnan  Hunt  were  agitating  to  keep  it  in  England,  and 
Henry  Perkins  tried  to  raise  a  national  subscription  to 
buy  the  collection  en  bloc.  But  before  even  the  sale 
catalogue  was  published,  Dr.  Friedrich  Lippmann,  the 
Curator  of  the  Berlin  Print-Room,  arrived  without 
publicity  in  London,  obtained  an  interview  with  the 
Duke's  lawyer,  and  bought  the  whole  collection  for 
eighty-three  thousand  pounds.  The  manuscripts  were 
shipped  quietly  to  Berlin  in  eighteen  cases  before  the 
news  ot  the  transaction  was  published.  When  it 
became  known,  The  Times  reported  sourly  that  in 
Berlin  'the  literati  and  archaeologists  are  rubbing  their 
hands  in  glee';  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  asked  in  the 
House  of  Commons  why  the  British  Museum  had  not 
intervened  with  a  higher  offer,  and  was  given  a 
thoroughly  evasive  reply;  and  even  in  St.  Petersburg 
the  Novoe  Vrcmya  published  an  article  advocating  ex- 
port control  of  all  works  of  art  everywhere.  But  mean- 
while the  first  exultant  mood  in  Berlin  was  over,  as  it 
became  clear  that  Dr.  Lippmann,  although  encouraged 
by  the  Crown  Prince  and  Crown  Princess,  had  acted 
without  authority  and  Bismarck  was  determined  not 
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1.  This  paper  was  written  in  1959  and  was  read  to  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  Bibliographical  Society,  the  Roxburghe 
Club  and  the  Grolier  Club  on  20  April  of  that  year.  It  is 
based  on  letters  and  documents  in  the  Hamilton  Papers 
(which  are  quoted  with  the  kind  permission  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Hamilton  and  Kinneil  Estates),  except  where 
otherwise  noted.  I  am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Boyd 
Alexander  for  arranging  for  me  to  see  and  use  these  papers, 
and  for  other  help  and  advice.  Beckford's  letters  to  George 
Clarke  are  quoted  from  the  transcript  in  Yale  University 
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Bar.  They  later  disappeared,  to  be  rediscovered  in  1962 

in  a  cupboard  in  Bentley's  house,  The  Mere,  Upton, 
Buckinghamshire  (see  The  Times  Literary  Supplement, 
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to  condone  this  extravagance.  For  four  years 
Lippmann  succeeded  in  resisting  the  pressure  brought 
on  him,  but  in  1887  he  was  forced  to  start  reselling 
sonic  ot  the  most  expensive  manuscripts,  by  then 
divided  between  the  Berlin  Museums  and  the  Prussian 
State  Library.  Twenty-nine,  of  Scottish  and  English 
interest,  came  back  to  the  British  Museum;  twenty 
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being  Bernard  Quaritch,  Charles  Fairfax  Murray  and 
Morgand  of  Paris,  who  was  bidding  for  the  Due 
d'Aumale  and  other  French  collectors. 

The  collection  was  to  suffer  one  last  crisis.  In  1945, 
when  the  Russians  were  approaching  Berlin,  the 
Hamilton  manuscripts  in  the  Preussische  Staats- 
bibliothek  were  shovelled  down  canvas  sheets  into 
open  lorries  and  driven  to  the  West.  For  some  years 
they  were  housed  in  Marburg  and  Tubingen,  but  have 
now  returned  to  Berlin. 
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JOHN  TRUMBULL: 
FIVE  PAINTINGS  OF 
THE  REVOLUTION 

The  five  great  Revolutionary  War  paintings  by 
American  artist  John  Trumbull  ( 1 756— 1 843)  were 
exhibited  at  the  Wadsworth  Atheneum 
(Hartford,  Connecticut)  through  early  this  year. 
It  was  the  first  in  the  Atheneum's  series  of 
exhibitions  celebrating  the  nation's  Bicentennial 
Year.  The  Trumbull  paintings  and  most  of  the 
objects  in  the  series  of  projected  exhibitions  are 
from  the  Atheneum's  own  collections.  The 
subjects  are  the  Declaration  of  Independence ,  the 
Battle  oj  Bunker's  Hill,  The  Death  of  General 
Mercer  at  the  Battle  of  Princeton,  Capture  of  the 
Hessians  at  Trenton,  and  The  Deatli  of  General 
Montgomery  in  the  Attack  on  Quebec.  Accompany- 
ing the  paintings  were  many  preliminary  sketches 
done  by  the  artist,  loaned  for  this  exhibition  by 
the  Yale  University  Art  Gallery,  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,  and  private  collectors. 

i.John  Trumbull. 
Declaration  of  Independence,  1832. 
Wadsworth  Atheneum. 


The  paints  are  heroic  in  size  and  style,  each 
being  six  by  nine  feet  and  depicting  a  dramatic 
moment  in  this  nation's  history.  They  are 
simultaneously  romantic  and  realistic:  the  mood 
is  that  of  the  glory  of  battle  and  the  great  courage 
shown  by  the  Revolutionary  Army,  while  the 
technique  is  loose  with  bold  juxtapositions  of 
colour,  each  figure  clearly  delineated  and,  in 
many  cases,  recognisable  as  an  historic  personage. 

John  Trumbull  was  born  in  Lebanon, 
Connecticut  in  1756.  He  graduated  from  Harvard 
in  1773  and  became  an  officer  in  the  Continental 
Army  and  second  aide-de-camp  to  General  George 
Washington,  participating  in  battle  action  in 
March  1776.  After  the  war  ended,  he  pursued  the 
study  of  painting  in  Boston  and  in  1780  went  to 
London  for  further  study  where  he  worked  under 
the  American  painter  Benjamin  West.  At  first  he 
concentrated  on  portraits  and  classical  subjects. 
He  became  excited  about  the  idea  of  publishing 
engravings  dealing  with  the  Revolutionary  War 
period  and  under  West's  direction  he  began  in 
1786  to  prepare  for  such  publications  by  painting 
the  Battle  of  Bunker's  Hill  and  The  Death  of 
General  Montgomery  in  the  Attack  on  Quebec. 

During  the  next  few  years  in  London 
Trumbull's  creative  powers  were  at  their  peak. 
The  first,  small  version  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  done  in  that  period,  taking  the 
artist  eight  years  to  complete.  It  was  not  until 
much  later,  in  18 17,  that  the  United  States 
Congress  commissioned  Trumbull  to  paint  the 
four  monumental  Revolutionary  War  scenes 
that  hang  today  in  the  Capitol  Rotunda  in 
Washington,  DC.  The  five  paintings  in  the 
Atheneum  collection  were  done  in  1832  and  were 
obtained  by  the  Atheneum  together  with  other 
works  of  his  in  1844,  two  years  after  the  museum 
was  founded  by  Daniel  Wadsworth.  Wadsworth 
was  married  to  Trumbull's  niece  and  was  a  close 
Iricnd  of  the  artist.  The  Trumbull  works  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  young  museum's  collection 
and  have  been  an  important  part  of  the  Athen- 
eum's American  collection  ever  since. 

A  forty  eight-page  handbook,  profusely  illus- 
trated with  three  colour  and  many  black  and 
white  photographs  has  been  published.  This 
relates  the  five  Revolutionary  War  paintings  to 
the  artists's  work  as  a  whole.  Professor  Irma  Jaffe 
of  Fordham  University,  who  recently  published 
a  biography  of  Trumbull,  wrote  the  essay  for  the 
handbook. 


EMANUEL  LEUTZE,  1816-1868: 
FREEDOM  IS  THE  ONLY  KING 
This  important  showing  of  Leutzc's  work  was 
seen  at  the  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts, 
Smithsonian  Institution  (Washington,  dc) 
through  mid-March.  As  the  first  major  Leutze 
exhibition  in  this  country,  it  included  forty-ftvo 
oils  and  drawings  -  almost  evenly  divided 
between  history  and  portraiture  -  with  many, 
from  both  public  and  private  German  collec- 
tions, seen  here  for  the  first  time.  One  didactic 
section  focuses  on  Leutze  as  the  central  figure  in 
the  American  circle  of  artists  in  Diisseldorf.  In  the 
1 840s  and  '50s,  Leutze  was  a  friend,  adviser,  guide 
interpreter  and  patron  to  the  American  art 
students,  including  George  Caleb  Bingham, 
Richard  Caton  Woodville  and  Worthington 
Whittredge,  Most  of  all,  however,  his  career 
signified  that  Diisseldorf  also  could  be  a  proving 
ground  for  success. 

Born  a  German  but  raised  as  an  American, 
Leutze's  years  of  artistic  maturity  were  divided 
between  Germany  and  the  United  States,  but  his 
allegiance  to  the  cause  of  freedom  was  constant 
and  undivided.  When  the  Leutze  family  emi- 
grated to  Philadelphia  in  1825,  Josef  Epple  -  a 
poet  and  family  friend  -  dedicated  a  poem  to 
Leutze's  father  which  intimated  he  was  seeking 
the  political  liberty  denied  him  at  home:  'In 
Europe,  the  Free  Man  amounts  to  nothing;  in  the 
New  World,  Freedom  is  the  only  King !' 

Inheriting  his  father's  love  of  liberty,  Leutze 
created  a  series  of  paintings  depicting  the  course  of 
freedom  from  its  European  past  to  the  America 
of  his  time.  His  best-known  work,  Washington 
Crossing  the  Delaware,  was  painted  in  Diisseldorf, 
and  a  smaller  version  of  this  painting  is  included 
in  the  exhibition.  'It  was  by  no  means  his  only 
major  work',  Dr.  Joshua  C.  Taylor,  ncfa 
Director,  writes  in  the  introduction  to  the  cata- 
logue, 'nor  was  it  the  product  of  an  historical 
painter  with  little  knowledge  or  concern  for 
American  history  ....  Leutze  was  both  a 
meticulous  historian  and  a  man  of  strong 
political  conviction.  He  wanted  his  painting  to 
stand  as  a  monument  to  a  great  national  hero  and, 
more  generally,  to  heroism  in  the  cause  of 
freedom'. 

Dr.  Barbara  Groseclose,  guest  curator  for  the 
exhibition,  writes  in  the  catalogue:  'Many  of 
[his  early]  paintings  reveal,  along  with  his  ability 
in  portraiture,  a  pronounced  tendency  to  broaden 
his  repertoire  with  quasi-religious,  quasi- 
literary  topics  that  tend  toward,  but  do  not 
arrive  at,  history  painting  .  .  .  The  contrast 
between  Old  and  New  World  was  occupying  his 
thoughts  [while  in  Germany].  Of  his  meditations, 
he  wrote  later :  'Nearly  crushed  and  totally 4 
driven  from  the  old  world  [freedom]  could  not 
be  vanquished,  and  found  a  new  world  for  its 
home.  This  course  represented  itself  in  pictures  to 
my  mind,  forming  a  long  cycle,  from  the  first 
dawning  of  free  institutions  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
to  the  reformation  and  revolution  in  England, 
the  causes  of  emigration,  including  the  discovery 
and  settlement  of  America,  the  early  protestation 
against  tyranny,  to  the  Revolution  and  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  ...  In  the  years  to  come, 
Leutze,  better  than  anyone  else,  was  to  realise  the 
correlation  of  the  German  revolutionary  move-  I 
ment  to  American  history  and  incorporate  it  in  | 
his  imagery'. 


2.  Emanuel  Leutze. 
Washington  at  Dorchester  Heights. 
Boston  Public  Library. 


THE  SCULPTURE  AND  DRAWINGS 
OF  ELIE  NADELM  AN 

A  first  full-scale  retrospective  of  the  work  of  Elie 
Nadelman,  who  was  part  of  the  Paris  avant-garde 
in  the  early  years  of  this  century  and  emigrated 
to  the  United  States  to  become  a  major  figure  in 
the  New  World  art  world,  was  organised  by  the 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  (New  York 
City)  and  has  been  seen  this  year  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution's  Hirshhorn  Museum  and 
Sculpture  Garden  (Washington,  dc).  The  exhibi- 
tion was  supported  by  grants  from  the  Helena 
Rubinstein  Foundation  and  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts.  Mine.  Rubinstein  played 
a  major  role  in  Nadelman's  career  as  patron  and 
as  the  woman  who  helped  him  in  his  move  from 
France  to  America.  The  exhibition  was  com- 
prised of  one  hundred  and  three  sculptures  and 
forty-one  drawings  covering  the  period  from 
1904  to  193 1.  A  number  of  the  works  have 
never  before  been  on  public  display. 

Elie  Nedalman  was  born  in  Warsaw  in  1882, 
where  he  studied  briefly  at  the  Warsaw  Art 
Academy.  In  1904,  he  settled  in  Paris.  In  discuss- 
ing the  classical  elements  in  Nadelman's  Parisian 
art  in  his  catalogue,  John  I.  H.  Baur,  formerly 
Director  of  the  Whitney  who  organised  the 
exhibition,  remarks  '.  .  .  Nadelman  was  not 
content  to  stay  within  the  limits  of  the  Greek 
canon.  What  Dr.  Spear  calls  the  "monstrous 
nudes",  such  as  the  one  sometimes  known  as 
Gertrude  Stein,  appear  to  have  been  a  deliberately 
anticlassical  treatment  of  a  classical  theme. 
Similarly,  the  tubular  mannered  style  appears  to 
have  been  an  experiment  in  simplifying  classical 
figures  far  beyond  the  limits  observed  in  Greek 
antiquity.  It  is  as  if  Nadelman  was  playing  with 
the  whole  concept  of  solid  sculptural  form  by 
turning  it  into  liquid  volumes  that  flow  into  each 
other  -  a  method  he  revived  more  emphatically 
in  his  late  work. 

'But  it  is  in  the  so-called  Cubist  mannered 
works  that  Nadelman  made  perhaps  his  greatest 
innovations  at  this  period.  As'early  as  1908  he  had 
done  a  curvilinear  Cubist  head  which  Picasso  saw 
and  which  certainly  influenced  the  French 
artist's  own  sculpture  of  the  following  year. 
Nadelman  himself  dated  his  experiments  with 


Cubist  analysis  of  form  back  to  drawings  he  did 
in  1905,  and  in  later  years  was  bitter  at  not  being 
recognised  as  a  founder  of  Cubism'. 

In  America,  until  the  Nadclm.in  fortune  was 
lost  in  the  1929  Wall  Street  crash,  the  artist  was 
an  enormous  worldly  success,  prolific  and 
widely  admired.  It  was  during  the  period  when 
folk  art  had  not  yet  come  into  fashion  that 
Nadelman  brought  together  a  major  collection 
and  established  his  own  private  museum.  At  the 
same  time,  the  folk  style  became  an  influence  on 
his  sculptures. 

After  1930,  Elie  Nadelman  ceased  to  exhibit. 
He  continued  to  work,  however,  producing 
some  of  his  most  fascinating  sculpture,  but  when 
he  died  in  1946  the  world  was  no  longer  with  him 
and  he  was  generally  forgotten.  Summing  up 
Nadelman's  achievement,  John  I.  H.  Baur  says: 
'. . .  the  ultimate  value  of  an  artist  is  not  measured 
by  his  influence  on  others,  although  that  has  its 
historical  importance.  It  is  measured  by  our  sense 
of  value  in  the  individual  vision  and  individual 


4.  Elie  Nadelman. 

Ideal  Female  Head,  wood,  c .  1 9 1 1 . 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jan  Nadelman. 

touch  of  hand  which  make  his  work  different 
from  that  of  others.  While  Nadelman  ranged 
through  many  styles,  his  cool,  elegant,  even 
aristocratic  way  of  looking  at  form  and  the  un- 
mistakable handwriting  that  he  placed  on  every- 
thing he  touched  seem  always  inevitably  and 
totally  his.  He  was  a  passionate  intellectual,  aware 
of  his  own  position  in  the  evolution  of  western 
art,  a  position  that  comprised  all  he  valued  from 
the  past  and  all  he  savoured  in  the  present'. 


LEONORA  CARRINGTON 
The  first  exhibition  in  New  York  in  almost  thirty 
years  of  Mexican  painter  Leonora  Carrington's 
work  was  seen  at  the  Center  for  Inter-American 
Relations  Art  Gallery  at  680  Park  Avenue 
through  early  January.  Over  fifty  paintings,  on 
loan  from  museums  and  private  collections  were 
included  in  the  retrospective  exhibition  which 
coincided  with  International  Women's  Year  - 
Leonora  Carrington  being  an  outstanding 
example  of  an  artist,  feminist,  wife  and  mother. 


Carrington's  early  paintings  caught  the  atten- 
tion of  Andre"  Breton  and  Paul  Eluard,  and  were 
already  making  an  important  contribution  to  the 
Surrealist  movement  in  Paris  in  the  1930's,  when 
she  was  just  twenty  years  old.  Undoubtedly  the 
protection  of  Max  Ernst,  whom  she  had  met 
while  a  young  student  in  London,  was  partially 
responsible  for  such  early  recognition,  but  she 
proceeded  quite  independently  of  any  influence 
from  him  other  than  his  encouragement  and  his 
empathy  for  her  magic  world.  If  Leonora 
Carrington  had  remained  in  Paris  or~settled  in 
New  York  or  London,  her  work  would  have 
certainly  received  the  world-wide  publicity  she 
deserves.  However,  living  in  Mexico  has  given 
her  a  full  life  and  time  to  pursue  painting,  sculp- 
ture, the  design  of  tapestries,  and  writing.  The 
first  English  edition  of  her  book,  'The  Oval 
Lady',  which  appeared  in  1939  in  French,  has 
just  come  out  in  this  country.  Her  latest  book, 
'The  Ear  Trumpet',  which  has  recently  turned 
out  to  be  a  prophetic  novel,  will  also  be  published 
shortly  in  English. 

True  to  the  Surrealists'  need  to  resolve  the 
conflict  between  male  and  fcmale'principles,  and 
a  firm  believer  in  woman's  equality  to  man, 
Leonora  Carrington  often  introduces  female 
symbols  into  her  work,  suggesting  •  that  it  is 
through  Woman  that  humanity  will  ultimately 
be  transformed  and  a  psychic  evolution  will 
occur.  In  spite  of  her  affinity  with  sixteenth- 
century  painters  such  as  Bosch  and  Breughel, 
Leonora  Carrington  perhaps  epitomises  the 
woman  of  our  latter-day  Renaissance  with  its 
appetite  for  fantasy  and  magic. 

Edward  James  believes  that  Carrington's  Irish 
grandparents  are  not  without  responsibility  for 
what  is  so  disingenuously  Celtic  about  her 
creativity.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Mexico  and 
Mexicans  became  immediately  sympathetic  to 
Leonora  Carrington  when  she  moved  there  in 
1942,  it  is  surprising  that  strong  Mexican  charac- 
teristics only  began  to  appear  in  her  art  in  the  late 
1960s.  Nevertheless,  the  influence  she  had  on 
many  Mexican  artists  can  be  easily  recognised  as 
far  back  as  the  1940s. 


5.  Leonora  Carrington. 
Lepidoptera,  1969. 
Private  collection,  Mexico. 
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NAIVES  AND  VISIONARIES 
The  fantasy  environments  created  by  nine 
extraordinary  American  personalities,  who  virtu- 
ally isolated  themselves  from  the  immediate 
world,  are  analysed  in  this  exhibition.  It  is 
illustrated  through  large-scale  illuminated  coleur 
slides  and  black  and  white  photomurals. 

The  show  was  organised  by  Walker  Art 
Center  (Minneapolis,  Minnesota)  and  supported 
by  grants  from  The  Bush  Foundation,  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  and  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  Washington  DC.  It  was  seen  through  the 
end  of  February  at  the  Worcester  Art  Museum 
(Massachusetts). 

The  creative  personalities  included  were: 

S.  P.  Dinsmoor  (i 843-1932)  and  his  Garden  of 
Eden  in  Lucas,  Kansas. 

Fred  Smith  (b.  1886)  who  surrounded  his  home 
in  Phillips,  Wisconsin,  with  two  hundred  and 
fifty  glass-embedded  concrete  figures  of  local 
personalities  and  legends. 

Jesse  Howard  (b.  1885)  a  genuine  graffito 
artist  who  hand-lettered  texts  and  mottos  on  all 
his  property  fences  in  Fulton,  Missouri. 

Simon  Rodia  (i88o?-I96s)  and  his  famous 
Watts  Towers  in  Los  Angeles,  California. 

James  Hampton  (1 909-1 964)  a  black  artist  in 
Washington,  DC,  whose  dazzling  gold  and  silver 
throne  is  an  overwhelmingly  mystical  work. 

Tressa  'Grandma'  Prisbrey  (b.  1895)  and  her 
Bottle  Village  in  Santa  Susana,  California. 

Herman  Rusch  (b.  1884)  who  created  a  magni- 
ficent Byzantine-like  fence  and  sculpture  garden 
in  Cochrane,  Wisconsin. 

Louis  Wippich  (1896-1973)  and  his  labyrinth 
of  stone  in  Sauk  Rapids,  Minnesota. 

Virtually  all  these  unusual  personalities, 
generally  without  formal  education,  began  their 
projects  after  retiring  from  conventional  occupa- 
tions. They  worked  with  an  all-absorbing 
purpose  and  the  visionary  imagination  of  the 
poet.  Many  amused  their  neighbours  but  also 
irritated  them  because  of  abrasive  political  or 
religious  views  and  a  Thoreau-likc  disdain  for 
conventional  ways  of  life.  They  differ  from  tradi- 
tional folk  art  in  that  they  are  actual  ways  of  life, 
rejecting  society's  accepted  values.  The  unique 
creations  reveal  a  hitherto  unexplored  area  of 
native  American  art  and  they  will  strike  a 
response  in  many  viewers  for  their  ingenious, 
defiant,  grand-scale  eccentricity.  They  are 
expressions  of  the  same  peculiarly  American  vital 
life  energy  that  went  into  building  two  centuries 
of  democratic  civilisation.  A  handsome  illustrated 
catalogue  by  various  authors  has  been  prepared. 

THREE  IMPORTANT  EXHIBITIONS 
AT  THE  LOS  ANGELES 
COUNTY  MUSEUM  OF  ART 
The  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  is  noted  for 
the  variety  of  small  changing  exhibitions  which 
it  stages.  In  1976  three  of  these  have  or  are  being 
held.    A   show  of  forty-six  ancient  Chinese 
ceremonial  vessels  will  be  on  view  through 
25  April. 

Above. 

6.  Simon  Rodia. 

'Watts  Towers'  (the  twin  towers  as  seen 
from  one  of  the  'fountain'  structures). 

Left. 

7.  S.  P.  DlNSMOOl). 

Figures  Representing 
'Present  Pay  Civilisation'. 
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8.  Classic  Maya  Stela,  limestone, 
Machaquila,  El  Peten,  Guatemala, 
late  seventh  century. 
Republic  of  Guatemala. 


9.  Vase,  Wedgwood  (rosso  antico 
with  black  relief  of  the  Muses),  c.  1805. 
Private  collection. 


Gathered  from  California  collections,  the 
exhibition  will  feature  ritual  vessels  used  during 
China's  bronze  age,  the  Shang  and  Chou 
dynasties  (1523-256  bc),  in  ancestor  worship  and 
in  sacrificial  ceremonies  to  assure  fertility  and 
harmony  with  the  supreme  elements. 

'The  strong,  handsome  shapes  and  mystifying 
designs  of  ancient  Chinese  bronzes  have  always 
aroused  curiosity  and  admiration',  says  the 
Museum's  Senior  Curator  of  Far  Eastern  Art, 
George  Kuwayama.  'The  aesthetic  sensitivity  of 
their  forms  and  ornament  and  the  technical 
virtuosity  of  casting  have  resulted  in  bronzes 
without  peer  in  the  ancient  world.' 

The  bronze  receptacles  were  made  in  many 
strictly  defined  forms  to  contain  meat,  grain  or 
wine  placed  on  the  altars  of  ancestral  temples  as 
offerings  to  the  spirits  by  those  seeking  their 
divine  assistance.  Inscriptions  on  the  vessels  give 
the  name  of  the  clan  or  explain  the  circumstances 
of  their  creation.  These  ritual  objects  were  often 
buried  in  princely  tombs  as  funerary  offerings  to 
the  departed  and  thus  preserved  for  posterity.  In 
addition  to  the  variety  of  ritual  vessels  for  drink- 
ing, cooking  or  storing  food,  the  exhibition 
includes  a  number  of  ancient  bronze  bells 
possibly  used  to  summon  the  spirit  of  the  dead. 

Also  currently  on  view  is  an  unusual  group  of 
Classic  period  Maya  objects,  including  the  famed 
Machaquila  n  stela.  Unique  circumstances  sur- 
round the  presence  of  the  Machaquila  n  stela  at 
the  Museum.  The  stela,  originally  discovered  at  a 
remote  unguarded  jungle  site  in  Guatemala's  El 
Peten  region,  about  seventy-five  miles  south  of 
the  great  Maya  ritual  city  of  Tikal,  was  brought 
into  the  United  States  for  attempted  sale.  To 
facilitate  smuggling  from  its  jungle  site  it  was  cut 
into  pieces  and  subsequently  reassembled.  Alerted 
to  the  theft,  Guatamalan  and  United  States 
authorities  took  action  when  efforts  to  sell  the 
monumental  work  in  the  United  States  resulted 
in  official  knowledge  of  its  location.  It  was  im- 
pounded by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
in  California  in  1972  in  what  was  the  first  such 
federal  action.  After  extensive  litigation  rightful 
ownership  by  the  Government  of  Guatemala  was 
upheld.  In  a  unique  act  of  generosity  and  inter- 
national co-operation,  the  Republic  of  Guatemala 
agreed  to  a  long-term  loan  of  the  stela  for 
exhibition  at  the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of 
Art  following  corrective  treatment  by  the 
Museum's  Conservation  Center. 

In  commenting  on  the  unprecedented  loan  His 
Excellency  Julio  Asensio  Wunderlich,  the 
ambassador  of  Guatemala,  said  'The  government 
and  the  people  of  Guatemala  are  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  to  exhibit  one  of  their  valued 
archaeological  treasures  and  to  acquaint  the  public 
of  Southern  California  with  the  Machaquila  n 
stela  ...  a  magnificent  example  of  architectural 
sculpture'.  The  carved  limestone  stela  or  com- 
memorative marker  depicts  a  rulter  figure  wearing 
a  god-mask  headdress.  He  holds  symbols  of  high 
rank  and  authority:  a  manikin  scepter  and  a  Sun 
God  shield.  A  diminutive  kneeling  figure, 
identified  as  a  'balam'  [jaguar]  guardian  of  the 
cornfields,  is  seen  in  an  obeisant  role,  holding  an 
offering.  The  Maya  were  the  first  of  the  New 
World  peoples  to  invent  a  system  of  writing 
using  ideographic  symbols  or  glyphs.  Since  three 
groups  of  the  glyphs  on  the  stela  have  not  yet 
been  fully  translated  complete  information  is  not 
available  on  the  personage  depicted,  but  one 
panel  of  glyphs  in  the  upper  left  corner  of  the 
eightv-two  inch  high  work  includes  a  Maya 


dedicatory  date,  the  equivalent  of  ad  671. 

Adjacent  to  the  stela  are  small  ceramic 
examples  of  Maya  art  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth 
century,  lent  by  members  of  the  Ethnic  Arts 
Council  of  Los  Angeles.  The  entire  group,  in- 
( hiding  the  stela,  provides  the  Museum  visitor 
with  a  revealing  glimpse  of  the  artistic  achieve- 
ments of  one  of  Mesoamerica's  greatest  civilisa- 
tions. Photomurals  of  major  Maya  monuments,  a 
map  of  principle  archaeological  sites,  and  des- 
criptive labels  accompany  the  installation. 

Seen  through  21  March  was  an  exhibition  of 
over  two  hundred  and  fifty  objects  made  by  the 
Wedgwood  factories  in  England  from  the 
Georgian  to  Victorian  periods;  it  was  the  first 
Wedgwood  exhibition  presented  by  the 
Museum.  Gathered  from  California  collections, 
the  exhibition  illustrates  the  development  of 
Wedgwood's  ceramic  art  in  both  ornamental  and 
useful  wares  from  1760  to  1901  -  from  the  Neo- 
classicism  of  George  in  though  the  stateliness  of 
the  Regency  period  of  George  rv  into  the  often 
unrestrained  exuberance  of  William  iv  and 
Queen  Victoria. 

'Beginning  with  Josiah  Wedgwood  1  in  the 
mid-eighteenth  century  and  continuing  up  to  the 
present,  the  firm  of  Wedgwood  has  catered  to  the 
tastes  of  the  times  and  its  products  are  a  reflection 
of  their  era',  says  the  Museum's  Curator  of 
Decorative  Arts,  William  Ezelle  Jones. 

Josiah  Wedgwood  (1730-1795)  was  one  of  the 
fathers  of  the  industrial  revolution,  a  pioneer  and 
a  specialist  in  ceramic  technique.  Using  scientific 
means  he  elevated  the  potter's  craft  to  an  art  form 
and  worked  to  unite  art  and  industry.  He  per- 
fected, in  1763,  an  earthenware  body  of  a  cream- 
colour  pale  and  clear  enough  to  be  glazed  with  a 
transparent  lead  glaze,  thereby  producing  a  new 
type  of  earthenware  for  the  table  which  could  be 
manufactured  cheaply  and  easily  making  pottery 
dining  ware  available  to  everyone  for  the  first 
time  in  history.  The  earthenware  was  called 
Queen's  Ware  after  Queen  Charlotte,  who 
admired  it  and  gave  Wedgwood  the  appoint- 
ment of  Potter  to  the  Queen.  It  has  been  used  in 
the  White  House  and  is  still  used  on  royal 
European  tables  today.  A  large  variety  of  Queen's 
Ware  domestic  pieces  was  made,  including 
tureens,  sauce-boats,  dishes,  bowls  and  baskets, 
examples  of  which  were  seen  in  the  exhibition. 

Also  included  in  the  exhibition  were  examples 
of  an  improved  black  basalt  developed  in  the 
1770s  and  the  fine-grained  stoneware  called  jas- 
per which  is  stained  by  metallic  oxides  into  a 
number  of  different  colours  -  lilac,  green,  yellow, 
black,  and  the  popular  blue  and  white  that  most 
people  associate  with  Wedgwood.  A  fine  and 
rare  example  of  jasper  ware  in  the  exhibition  was 
a  complete,  white  with  lilac  and  green  relief 
seven-piece  'dejeuner'  or  breakfast  set  made 
between  1785  and  1795. 

The  exhibition  also  featured  many  varieties  of 
unglazed  Wedgwood  such  as  cane  ware,  red 
ware  (rosso  antico),  drab  ware  and  white 
stoneware;  glazed  wares  such  as  lustre,  majolica 
and  pearl  ware;  and  porcelains  such  as  bone  china 
and  parian,  also  known  as  Carrara  porcelain.  A 
highlight  of  the  exhibition  was  a  large  Carrara 
group  titled  'Joseph  Interpreting  the  Pharaoh's 
Dreams'  made  in  1856.  Additional  highlights 
included  a  blue  and  white  jasper  footed  bowl, 
circa  1780,  designed  by  Lady  Diana  Beauclerc;  a 
very  rare  rosso  antico  vase,  c.  1800,  with  black 
reliefs  of  the  Muses  inspired  by  the  Neo-classic 
interest  in  the  antiquities. 
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i.  James  Ensor. 

Self-portrait  surrounded  by  masks, 

1899,  80  X  120  cm. 

Symbolism  in  Europe.  Baden  -Baden. 


Germany 

BERLIN.  A  GALLERY  DEVOTED  TO 
THE  DOCUMENTATION  OF  ART 
Like  Vienna  and  Munich,  Berlin  now  has  a 
gallery  which  specialises  in  collecting  works  of  art 
for  documentation.  The  Berlin  Gallery  has 
assembled  more  than  five  hundred  works  ranging 
from  early  twentieth  century  East  European 
avant-garde  to  the  present  day,  which  contribute 
to  the  history  of  artistic  development  in  Berlin. 


BADEN-BADEN 

SYMBOLISM  IN  EUROPE 

Until  9  May  the  Kunsthalle  of  Baden  is  showing 

'Symbolism  in  Europe',    previously    seen  in 

Rotterdam  and  Brussels  and  travelling  to  Paris. 

It  is  a  strange,  fascinating,  sometimes  endearing 
more  often  irritating,  and  extensive  exhibition 
(two  hundred  and  sixty-six  items).  The  paintings, 
drawings  and  prints  from  every  European 
country  cover  the  period  1 860-1910,  called 
'historic  symbolism'.  It  is  an  exhibition  which  is 
likely  to  draw  vast  crowds  and  thereby,  according 
to  the  tenets  of  progressive  museum  officials, 
stimulate  interest  in  and  love  of  the  fine  arts.  Most 
pictures  tell  a  story,  and  boards  with  quotations 
from  several  symbolist  artists  enlighten  visitors 
in  doubt  as  to  what  the  story  told  in  each  picture 
really  means. 

From  the  Willcndorf  Venus  to  Warhol's  tin  of 
soup,  artists  of  every  period  and  in  every  country 
(not  merely  in  Europe)  have  frequently  drawn 
and  painted  symbols,  simply  because  everything 
is,  or  can  be  considered  to  be,  a  symbol.  Traffic 
lights  and  indecipherable  bank  initials  have 
become  so  familiar  that  we  never  stop  to  think 
that  they  are  symbols.  The  moment  one  starts 
thinking  of  symbolism  in  art  the  mere  thought 
makes  nonsense  of  this  exhibition,  the  more  so, 
since  comparable  groups  today  confirm  that 
trying  to  convert  spectators  to  various  esoteric 
theories  or  pseudo-religions  by  attempts  to 
depict  their  essence,  usually  results  in  bad, 
sometimes  in  mediocre,  very  rarely  in  good 
paintings. 

In  France,  the  era  1 860-1910  happens  to  include 
two  genuine  as  well  as  gifted  visionary  artists: 
Gustavc  Morcau  and  Odilon  Redon.  Both  drew 
and  painted  what  they  really  saw  in  a  world 
created  by  their  own  visions.  And  so  the  exhibi- 
tion's quality  gains  by  the  inclusion  of  fourteen 
beautiful  paintings  and  drawings  by  Redon.  The 
best  exhibits  in  this  collection,  symbolic  or  not, 
arc,  of  course,  great  works  by  great  artists.  One  is 
delighted  to  find  several  strikingly  beautiful 
Gauguins,  and  a  lovely  nude  in  a  breaking  wave 
by  Maillol.  One  might  well  ask  what  symbolism 
has  to  do  with  Whistler's  brcathtakingly  delicate 
misty  view  of  a  river,  Nocture  in  blue  and  silver,  or 
with  his  sketch  in  oil  of  a  girl  kneeling  by  a  tiny, 
flowering  almond  tree,  but  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see 
them  in  this  exhibition.  Docs  one  love  and 
admire  Munch  because  he  is  counted  among  the 
symbolists?  Or  because  he  was  a  great  artist?  The 
selection  of  his  works  supplies  the  answer. 
Britain  is  richly  represented  with  Rossctti, 
Burne-Jones,  Beardsley,  Crane,  Mackintosh, 
Millais,  Moore  and  Watts.  In  spite  of  the  square 
metres  covered  by  the  first  two,  Whistler  and 
Beardsley  easily  outshine  the  others.  Of  the  great 
painters  among  the  eighty-eight  artists  whose 
work  is  shown  here  Ensor  should  also  be  men- 
tioned: no  doubt  the  self-portrait  surrounded  by 
masks  is  a  symbolic  painting.  e.s. 


Holland 

THE  HAGUE.  THE  STRANGE  WORLD 
OF  CHARLES  MERYON 
The  Gemente  Museum  is  paying  tribute  to  a 
French  engraver,  Charles  Meryon  (1821-1868). 
He  was  a  visionary  who  captured  the  m<3St 
dramatic  aspects  of  Paris  -  the  narrow  alleyways 
of  its  dingier  quarters,  relics  of  the  Mediaeval 
town.  Because  of  these  striking  and  occasionally 
tragic  views  (the  artist  died  insane  at  the  age  of 
forty-seven)  Surrealists  sometimes  claim  that  he 
is  one  of  their  precursors.  (Until  25  April). 


France 

PARIS 

TOULOUSE-LAUTRECS  FROM  ALBI 
Forty-two  paintings  and  twenty-three  drawings, 
signed  between  1879  and  1901,  have  been  lent  for 
three  months  until  11  April  by  the  Palais  de  la 
Berbie  at  Albi  to  Paris  where  they  were  originally 
executed.  The  Musee  Marmottan,  2  rue  Louis- 
Boilly,  is  presenting  a  panorama  of  the  artist's 
work  from  L'Artilleur  sellant  son  chevai  painted  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  which  even  then  reveals  a 
surprisingly  sure  touch,  to  the  revolutionary 
expressionism  of  his  mature  years  (notably  the 
famous  Salon  de  la  rue  des  Moulins  of  1894).  In 
addition  this  valuable  collection  contains  a  dozen 
lithographs  and  eleven  posters. 


2.  Henri  de  Toulouse-Lautrec. 
Lithograph,  1895. 
Musee  Marmottan,  Paris. 


THE  SILK  ROUTE 

The  caravan  trails  from  the  West  to  China  during 
the  first  millenium  of  the  Christian  era  produced 
an  intermingling  of  artistic  influences  from  the 
vast  areas  covered.  Consequently  the  styles  of  the 
ancient  Roman  world  penetrated  to  Iran,  India 
and  the  Chinese  province  of  Sin-Kiang.  Until 
10  April  the  Grand  Palais  is  showing,  from  the 
reserves  of  French  museums,  sculptures,  wall- 
paintings  and  funerary  statuettes  recalling  a  huge 
archaeological  world  which  is  still  to  be  explored. 
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3.  Figure  clothed  in  a  fur  wrap, 
Afghanistan,  third  century. 

La  Route  de  la  Soie,  Grand  Palais,  Paris. 

A  TRIBUTE  TO 
DUNOYER  DE  SEGONZAC 
A  year  after  his  death  the  prolific  career  of  Andre 
Dunoyer  de  Segonzac,  born  in  1884,  can  be 
followed  through  a  hundred  and  fifty  paintings, 
watercolours,  drawings  and  book  illustrations  at 
the  Orangerie  (in  the  Jardin  des  Tuileries)  until 
3  May.  His  favourite  subjects  are  here:  bathers, 

Below. 

4.  Dunoyer  de  Segonzac. 
Landscape  in  Provence. 
Orangerie,  Paris. 


still  lifes,  landscapes,  boatmen  on  the  Marnc  and 
the  St.  Tropez  country  the  charm  of  which,  with 
Colette,  Segonzac  was  the  first  to  discover. 
Throughout  his  work  he  remained  faithful  to 
classical  precepts  and  realistic  presentation  which 
he  expressed  in  dense,  sharp,  compact  draughts- 
manship and  in  engravings  which  have  made  him 
one  of  the  most  sought  after  book  illustrators. 

TWO  EXHIBITIONS 
AT  THE  LOUVRE 

As  part  of  the  series  of  expositions-dossiers  the 
Louvre  is  showing,  until  3  May,  a  complete 
collection  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  painted 
sketches  by  Pierre-Henri  de  Valenciennes 
(1750-1819):  landscapes  of  Rome  and  the  sur- 
rounding district  demonstrating  a  freedom  of 
style  and  vision  which  foretells  that  of  Corot  and 
which  is  rather  unexpected  in  this  Neo-classical 


painter  of  so-called  historical  landscapes.  These 
preparatory  sketches,  which  today  appear  much 
more  sensitive  than  the  final  canvases,  are  the 
precursors  of  Impressionism  in  their  search  for 
light  and  in  their  preoccupation  with  its  varying 
effect  upon  volumes.  At  the  Cabinet  des  Dcssins, 
also  until  3  May,  are  close  on  a  hundred  drawings 
from  one  of  the  richest  museums  in  France  - 
Dijon.  Although  works  of  the  Italian  and  Dutch 
schools  arc  well  represented,  the  French  school 
holds  the  lion's  share  by  showing  a  panorama 
from  the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century, 
from  Lagneau  to  Manet  including  Claude 
Gcllce,  Poussin,  Watteau,  Ingres,  Gericault, 
Victor  Hugo  and  Millet. 

Below. 

5.  P.-H.  de  Valenciennes. 
I  'ilia  Farnese.  Louvre. 


Books 


The  Festival  of  Islam  exhibitions  have 
resulted  in  a  considerable  number  of 
publications  on  the  subject. 
Unfortunately,  due  to  the  early  copy  dates 
that  are  necessary  in  the  production  of  a 
monthly  magazine,  these  Islamic  books 
are  published  too  late  for  us  to  include 
full-length  reviews.  The  list  below  is  of 
some  of  the  forthcoming  titles.  We  hope 
to  cover  some  of  these  at  length  in 
future  issues. 

The  Qur'anic  Art  of  Calligraphy 
and  Illumination 

Martin  Lings 

224  pages,  140  colour  plates 

THE  WORLD  OF  ISLAM  FESTIVAL 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY  LIMITED 

85  Cromwell  Road,  SW7 
£1500 

Due  to  be  published :  May 

'. . .  the  only  such  work  to  be  published  in  the 
West,  reveals  the  superb  workmanship  of 
Qur'anic  calligraphy,  its  history  and  differing 
styles'. 

Geometric  Concepts  in  Islamic  Art 

hsam  cl-Said 

120  pages,  150  illustrations 

THE  WORLD  OF  ISLAM  FESTIVAL 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY  LIMITED 

85  Cromwell  Road,  SW7 
£7-50 

Due  to  be  published:  mid-April 

'. . .  shows  how  knowledge  of  simple  geometric 
principles  led  Muslim  craftsmen  to  produce 
intricate  and  beautiful  patterns  and  provided 
a  measuring  system  needed  in  other  art  forms'. 

San'a:  An  Arabic  Islamic  City 

Edited  by  R.  B.  Serjeant 
600  pages,  450  illustrati 
and  100  colour  plates 

THE  WORLD  OF  ISLAM  FES1 1 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY  LIMITE 

85  Cromwell  Road,  SW7 

Approx.  £25.00 

Due  to  be  published:  July 

'. . .  specially  commissioned  colour  photographs 
give  a  comprehensive  view  of  this  fabled  Yenu  -i 
city  . . .  the  focus  narrows  down  to  its  streets, 
markets,  mosques,  history  and  internal 
administration,  all  dealt  with  in  detail  in  the  text'. 


Islamic  Science 

An  Illustrated  Study 

Seyyed  Hossein  Nasr 

288  pages,  over  100  illustrations 

and  over  100  colour  plates 

THE  WORLD  OF  ISLAM  FESTIVAL 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY  LIMITED 

85  Cromwell  Road,  SW7 

£12.50  until  1  July  1976;  thereafter  £15.00 

Due  to  be  published :  April 

'. . .  the  first  illustrated  study  of 
Islamic  science  published  in  the  West. 
. . .  examines  many  branches  of  science, 
including  cosmology,  geography,  astronomy, 
alchemy,  medicine  and  agriculture,  and 
discusses  them  and  the  role  of  science  within  the 
context  of  Qur'anic  revelation'. 

The  Art  of  Islam :  Language  and  Meaning 

Titus  Burckhardt 

228  pages,  80  line  drawings 

and  over  200  colour  plates 

THE  WORLD  OF  ISLAM  FESTIVAL 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY  LIMITED 

85  Cromwell  Road,  SW7 

£12.50  until  1  July  1976;  thereafter  £1 5.00 

Due  to  be  published:  29  March  1976 

'. . .  states  that  Muslim  art  is  a  sacred 
art  and  its  masterpieces  arc  outward 
manifestations  revealing  the  unity  of  the 
religious  belief  of  Islam.  From  this 
standpoint  he  studies  the  birth  and  cowering 
of  Islamic  art,  its  mosques,  crafts  and  cities'. 

Islamic  Metalwork 

of  the  Eighth  to  the  Fifteenth  Century 
in  the  Keir  Collection 

Geza  FehSrvdri 

Foreword  by  Ralph  Finder-Wilson 
Preface  by  Edmund  de  Ungcr 
144  pages  text,  181  illustrations, 
12  colour  plates  and 
over  100  Arabic  inscriptions 

FABER  AND  FABER  LIMITED 

3  Queen  Square,  wci 
£25-00 

Due  to  be  published :  8  April  1976 

First  of  four  volumes  on  the  Keir  Collection. 
'. .  .  bronze  and  silver  objects  from  Islamic  lands 
are  comparatively  scarce  ...  no  full-length 
work  on  the  subject  for  decades ...  a  readable 
introduction  . . .  and  a  detailed  and  scholarly 
account  of  the  complete  Keir  Collection'. 


2.  Head  of  a  lion, 
part  of 

an  incense  burner, 
bronze. 
Iran,  eleventh/ 
thirteenth  centuries. 
Islamic  Metalwork. 
Faber  and  Faber. 


Islamic  Painting 

and  the  Arts  of  the  Book 
B.  W.  Robinson  with  contributions  by 
Ernst  J.  Grnbe,  G.  M.  Meredith-Owens 
andR.  W.Skelton 

Introduction  by  Ivan  Stchonkine  ^ 
Preface  by  Edmund  de  Unger 
320  pages,  156  illustrations 
and  44  pages  of  colour 

FABER  AND  FABER  LIMITED 

3  Queen  Square,  wci 
£45-00 

Due  to  be  published:  17  May  1976 

Second  volume  devoted  to  the  Keir  Collection. 
'. . .  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  miniatures  and 
paintings,  which  may  well  be  the  most  important 
collection  of  its  kind  in  private  or  public 
hands  .  .  .'. 


1.  Muhammad  Hashin, 
son  of  'Ali  'Adil  Shah. 
Bijapur,  c.  1 670-1675. 
Islamic  Painting.  Faber  and  Faber. 


Islamic  Pottery 

of  the  Eighth  to  the  Fifteenth  Century 
in  the  Keir  Collection 

Ernst  J.  Grnbe 

Foreword  by  R.J.  Charleston 
Preface  by  Edmund  de  Unger 
374  pages,  220  illustrations, 
30  pages  colour,  5  line  drawings 

FABER  AND  FABER  LIMITED 

3  Queen  Square,  wci 
£35-00 

Due  to  be  published:  28  June  1974 

Third  volume  devoted  to  the  Keir  Collection. 
'.  . .  a  meticulously  detailed  and  documented 
study  of  the  pottery  .  . .  Dr.  Grube  is  convinced 
that  many  of  our  current  ideas  on  the 
attribution  of  Islamic  pottery  types  need  to  be 
radically  revised,  and  he  breaks  new  ground 
in  his  approach  to  stylistic  development  and  the 
schools  of  ceramic  making,  to  iconography  and 
tn  the  meaning  of  form  and  decoration'. 


3.  Marakcsh,  Kutubiya  mosque; 
an  oblique  view  across  the  prayer  hall. 
Islamic  Architecture  in  North  Africa. 
Faber  and  Faber. 


Islamic  Carpets  and  Textiles 
in  the  Keir  Collection 

Friedrich  Sphuler 

FABER  AND  FABER  LIMITED 

In  preparation 

Islamic  Architecture  in  North  Africa 

A  Photographic  Survey  by  Derek  Hill 

with  a  description  of  the  Monuments 

by  Lucien  Golvin 

440  pages,  562  illustrations 

and  1 1  colour  plates 

FABER  AND  FABER  LIMITED 

3  Queen  Square,  wci 
£25.00 

Due  to  be  published:  17  May  1976 

'. . .  this  survey  will  be  a  source  book  for 
architects,  decorators,  artists  and  historians. 
Derek  Hill  had  the  unique  privilege  of  access 
to  the  mosques  of  Morocco  for  detailed  study 
and  photography'. 

Islam 

Umberto  Scerrato 

Foreword  by  Dr.  Richard  Ettinghausen 
192  pages,  109  colour  illustrations, 
94  line  drawings  and  1  map 

CASSELL  AND  COMPANY 

3  5  Red  Lion  Square,  wci 
X/7-75 

Due  to  be  published :  April  1976 

Seventh  volume  in  'Cassell's  Monuments  of 
Civilisation  Series'. 

'. . .  scholarly,  scientific  study  . . .  showing 
not  only  the  magnificent  architecture 
but  miniatures,  wall  paintings,  ceramics 
and  textiles'. 

Islamic  Art 

David  Talbot  Rice 
Revised  edition 
288  pages,  193  illustrations 
and  55  colour 

THAMES  AND  HUDSON 

30-34  Bloomsbury  Street,  WCI 
pO-95",  £  1 -95  paperbac  k 
Available  now 


Persia:  Bridge  of  Turquoise 

Essay  and  Anthology  by  Seyyed  Hossein  Nasr 
Historical  Notes  to  Plates  by  Mitchell  Crites 
Photographs  by  RoloffBery 

367  pages,  51  illustrations 
and  228  colour  plates 

THAMES  AND  HUDSON 

30-34  Bloomsbury  Street,  wci 

£18.00 

Available  now 

Royal  Persian  Manuscripts 

Stuart  Gary  Welch 

I  2S  pages,  numerous  illustrations 
and  48  colour  and  gold  plates 

THAMES  AND  HUDSON 

30-34  Bloomsbury  Street,  wci 
^4-50 

Due  to  be  published:  10  May  1976 

'. . .  The  five  manuscripts  in  this  volume  - 
painted  for  the  Shahs  themselves  between 
1522  and  1565  -  represent  the  flower  of  the 
Persian  miniature  style  . . .'. 

The  World  of  Ottoman  Art 

Michael  Levey 

152  pages,  107  illustrations, 

I I  colour  and  2  maps 

THAMES  AND  HUDSON 

30-34  Bloomsbury  Street,  wci 

£5-50;  £3-50  paperback 

Due  to  be  published:  15  March  1976 

'. . .  traces  the  art  of  the  Ottomans  from  the 
beginnings  in  the  fourteenth  century  to  their 
decline  in  the  nineteenth  . . .  extraordinary 
architectural  achievements . . .  other  arts  in 
which  the  Ottomans  excelled:  ceramics, 
calligraphy,  textiles  and  the  painting 
of  miniatures'. 

The  World  of  Islam 

Bernard  Lewis 

368  pages,  approx.  330  illustrations, 
160  colour  and  5  maps 

THAMES  AND  HUDSON 

30-34  Bloomsbury  Street,  wci 
£12.50 

Due  to  be  published:  22  March  1976 

'. . .  covers  the  whole  cultural  achievement  of 
the  Islamic  world,  from  the  beginnings  in  the 
seventh  century  until  today'. 

6.  Astrolabe,  ninth  century. 

The  World  of  Islam.  Thames  and  Hudson. 


s.  Qur'an  stand 
of  carved  wood. 
The  World 
of  Islam. 
Thames  and 
Hudson. 


■  -  ir 


Sub- 
expressions of  the  mystic  quest 
Laleh  Bakhtiar 

120  pages,  approx.  140  illustrations 
including  30  colour 

THAMES  AND  HUDSON 

30-34  Bloomsbury  Street,  wci 

Due  to  be  published:  24  May  1976 

'Sufism,  the  mystic  tradition  of  Islam,  has  a  great 
fascination  for  all  those,  Muslims  and  non 
Muslims  alike,  who  seek  the  sources  of  religious 
experience.  Its  rich  and  often  paradoxically 
simple  imagery,  in  words  and  in  visual  forms, 
is  the  inner  dimension  of  Islamic  thought 
and  art'. 

Islamic  Patterns 

An  Analytical  Approach 

Keith  Critchlow 

192  pages,  1 80  drawings 

THAMES  AND  HUDSON 

30-34  Bloomsbury  Street,  wci 
^4-95 

Due  to  be  published:  17  May  1976 

'. . .  detailed  technical  drawings,  explores  the 
essential  practical  rules  so  that  the  intending 
designer  may  understand  and  practise  Islamic  art, 
and  also  provides  a  basic  introduction  to  the 
cosmological  doctrines  which  underlie 
Islamic  art'. 

Folk  Musical  Instruments  of  Turkey 

Laurence  Picken 

656  pages,  40  plates, 

44  line  drawings,  48  tables, 

80  pages  of  music  examples 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

Ely  House,  37  Dover  Street,  wi 

£38.50 

Forthcoming 

'. . .  detailed  study  of  Turkish  instruments  both 
folk  and  rural .  . .  History  and  distribution  are 
treated  on  a  world  basis . . .  Central  Asian 
connections  are  traced  . . .'. 

The  information  contained  above  was  as  accurate 
as  possible  at  the  time  of  going  to  press,  but  is 
subject  to' change. 


Salerooms 


London,  the  centre  of 
carpet  auction  sales 

Carpet  auctions  have  been  taking  place  in  London 
since  the  First  World  War.  The  value  of  this 
market  is  now  about  two  million  pounds  a  year 
from  the  sale  of  perhaps  less  than  five  thousand 
rugs  and  carpets.  About  a  tenth  of  these  arc  sold 
for  over  £1,500  each.  There  is  so  large  a  variety 
of  carpets  compared  to  the  number  sold  that  it  is 
often  difficult  to  establish  market  prices.  For 
instance,  two  identical  eighteenth-century 
Ghiordes  prayer  rugs  could  be  sold  for  £1,000 
or  £5.000  because  the  first  has  a  blue  and  the 
second  a  white  ground.  There  have  been  a  few 
landmark  sales  recently  which  have  set  price 
standards.  In  1969  Part  One  of  the  Kevorkian 
Collection  was  sold  at  Sotheby's  and  twenty-one 
lots  made  £91,000;  Part  Two,  sold  in  1970, 
made  £67,000  for  nineteen  lots.  In  January,  1975, 
Christie's  sale  of  a  collection  of  thirty  lots  made 
about  £125,000.  These  were  all  sales  of  classic 
sixteenth  to  early  nineteenth-century  carpets. 

In  1975  Sotheby's  sold  carpets  at  regular 
furniture  sales,  and  grossed  over  £300,000.  Two 
special  sales  of  about  thirty  lots  each  this  year 
should  contribute  much  towards  improving  this 
figure.  Christie's  1975  carpet  sales  made  about 
£500,000.  This  year  they  expect  £600,000. 
Lefevre's  (Persian  Carpet  Galleries, 
Knightsbridge)  hold  six  specialist  sales  a  year 
each  with  about  forty  pieces.  A  sale  earlier  this 
year  made  about  £130,000  and  the  total  for  the 
whole  year  should  exceed  £500,000.  Phillips 
sell  about  forty  carpets  weekly,  again  with  their 
furniture  sales.  They  sold  over  two  thousand 
carpets  in  1975  for  a  total  of  over  £250,000. 
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At  any  auction,  dealers  buy  about  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  lots.  Because  of  the  variety  of  the 
carpets  few  private  buyers  have  the  confidence 
to  bid  up  to  the  market  price.  Many  are  unable 
to  attend  the  sales  and  often  commission  dealers 
to  buy  for  them.  The  effect  over  the  years  has 
been  to  concentrate  knowledge  and  keep  carpets 
undervalued.  During  the  past  five  years  carpet 
values  have  risen  even  more  than  other  antiques, 
although  the  two  months  work  for  hand  making 
a  six  by  four  feet  rug  makes  it  inexpensive  still. 
The  increased  prices  of  new  carpets  often  makes 
it  cheaper  to  buy  a  more  beautiful  old  one. 

Recently  an  increased  interest  in  carpets  has  been 
generated  by  books  and  exhibitions.  A  special 
enthusiasm  for  'primitive'  art  -  village  rugs  for 
example  -  and  the  discovery  of  less  expensive 
village  flat  weaves  suchass0i/m<iks(£2oo-£2,ooo), 
kilims  (under  £1,000),  and  small  bags 
(£20-£5oo)  has  broadened  the  level  at  which 
collectors  can  enter  the  market  and  buy  good 
pieces. 

Lack  of  knowledge  and  poor  cataloguing  have 
meant  that  in  the  past  carpets  have  often  been 
undersold.  For  this  the  auction  houses  have  been 
partly  to  blame  for  considering  carpets  as 
furniture  accessories  rather  than  as  individual 
works  of  art.  Last  year  at  a  Christie's  furniture 
sale  twenty-five  carpets  made  more  than  the 
furniture.  This  pattern  is  gradually  changing  with 
the  occasional  specialist  carpet-only  sale,  but  the 
standard  of  cataloguing  and  illustration  is  far  less 
than  the  objects  deserve.  The  best  way  to 
stimulate  a  market  is  to  produce  good,  complete 
and  expensive  catalogues  which  can  be  kept  for 
future  reference. 

Because  of  inflation  since  1900  the  true  value 
of  the  currency  at  the  date  of  auction  must  be 
known  for  a  'record'  price  to  be  meaningful. 
For  instance,  a  classic  'Josheghan'  carpet  which  was 
sold  at  the  Kevorkian  sale  in  1969  for  £4,800  was 
recently  sold  at  Lefevre's  for  £9,000.  But  during 
the  last  seven  years  compound  inflation  has 
been  over  a  hundred  per  cent.  The  build-up 
before  the  crash  in  the  'thirties  is  shown  by  the 
price  of  a  perfect  seventeenth-century  Isfahan 
rug  sold  at  Christie's  in  1913  for  £189  and  a 
similar  fragment  sold  in  1928  for  £2,100.  In  1928 
Christie's  sold  a  classic  Persian  piece  for  £22,800, 
only  surpassed  by  the  recent  Park  Bcrnet  sale 
where  a  nineteenth-century  Silk  Hcriz  carpet 
made  $47,500  (£23,400).  Sotheby's  have  a 
sixteenth-century  Shah  Abbas  pedigree  carpet  in 
their  sale  this  month  which  may  make  £50,000. 
Lefevre's  important  carpet  sale  this  month 
includes  a  rare  Shah  Tahmasp  carpet  for  which  the 
estimate  is  more  than  £30,000.  Recent  top  auction 
prices  have  included  £17,500  for  a  seventeenth- 
century  'Polonaise'  carpet  (Lefevre's  1975), 
£14,700  for  a  'Star  Ushak'  (Christie's,  January 
1975),  £i  1,500  for  a  'Lotto'  carpet  (Lefevre's, 
1975),  £5,775  for  a  Transylvanian,  £9,450  for  a 
Mamlukc,  £6,300  for  a  Ghiordes  (all  at  Christie's, 
January  1975).  To  appreciate  the  recent  rise  in 
prices  it  is  interesting  to  look  at  a  few  now 
unbelievably  low  past  prices.  In  1935  a 
seventeenth-century  vase  carpet  fetched  only 
£420;  in  1955  a  'Polonaise'  made  £152;  in  1963 
a  'Lotto'  made  £880.  Even  in  1965  a  sixteenth- 
century  Shah  Abbas  carpet  made  only  £1,700. 

The  present  price  increases  would  excite  a 
stockbroker.  This,  together  with  the  quality  of 
carpets  being  sold  in  London,  is  why  this  year 
should  be  a  most  successful  one  for  carpet 
auctions. 

R.  B.  Chenciner 


1 .  North-west  Persian  hunting  carpet, 
seventeenth/ eighteenth  century. 

838  X  282  cm. 

To  be  sold  at  Sotheby's,  April  1976. 

2.  Dragon  Kuba  carpet, 
seventeenth/eighteenth  century. 
325  X  170  cm. 

To  be  sold  at  Sotheby's,  April  1976. 


Galleries 

The  World  of  Islam  Festival 


Inkwell  signed  by  Mirak  Hosayn-c  Yazdi, 
early  sixteenth  century.  Height:  9  cm. 
I  'ictoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


Persian  Metalwork 

1  April-30  May  1976 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
South  Kensington,  SW7 
Geza  Fehervdri 

Not  only  is  this  exhibition  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
this  country,  but  apart  from  a  small  one  on 
'Bronze  Iranien',  organised  at  the  Musee  des 
Arts  Decoratifs  in  Paris  in  1973,  it  is  also  the  only 
one  that  has  been  attempted  on  this  subject.  The 


objects  have  been  selected  and  the  exhibition 
organised  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Melikian-Chirv.ini,  111 
collaboration  with  the  Department  of  Metalwork 
of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  A  small 
catalogue  of  the  exhibited  objects  is  available.  A 
comprehensive  study  on  the  'Bronze  and  brass 
wares  from  the  Iranian  world',  describing  the 
Museum's  collection,  compiled  by  Dr.  Mclikian- 
Chirvani,  is  now  in  the  press  and  will  be  out 
later  this  year. 

The  objects  arc  arranged,  as  far  as  was  possible, 
in  chronological  order.  Dr.  Mclikian-Chirvani 
rightly  points  out  in  his  introduction,  that  after 
the  advent  of  Islam,  Iranian  metalworkers 
'merely  continued  a  time  honoured  tradition'. 
Indeed,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  draw  a  line  of 
distinction  between  Sassanian  and  early  Islamic 
metal  objects. 

In  the  first  display  cabinet,  which  contains  few 
objects  from  the  first  four  centuries  of  the 
Islamic  era,  there  is  a  simple,  but  gracefully 
shaped  ewer  with  an  elegant  handle  (inv.  no. 
434-1906),  which  is  probably  one  of  the  earliest 
vessels  in  the  exhibition.  An  almost  identical 
piece  in  the  Hermitage  in  Leningrad  bears  a  date 
on  its  flat  rim,  equivalent  to  the  Christian  date  of 
686  or  689. 

The  shape  of  this  vessel,  just  as  the  other  ewers, 
bottles  and  flasks  of  this  early  period,  continued 
the  Sassanian  forms  and  reveal  Sassanian  tradi- 
tions. The  change  both  in  shapes  and  decoration 
was  slow,  and  only  became  marked  towards  the 
tenth  century.  Gradually  the  engraved  decora- 
tions become  more  extensive.  In  the  decorative 
themes  human  and  animal  figures,  scrollworks 
and  inscriptions  in  Arabic  were  included.  Several 
new  shapes  and  new  type  of  vessels  were  intro- 
duced, like  inkwells,  tall-stands  supported  by 
three  legs,  oil-lamps  and  mortars.  One  of  the 
most  attractive  vessels  of  the  period  are  the 
cylindrical  incense-burners  covered  with  semi- 
domes.  Dr.  Melikian-Chirvani  attributes  all  these 
vessels  to  Khurasan  and  Transoxiana,  with  centres 
mainly  at  Herat,  Merv  and  Nishapur.  Other 
centres,  like  Hamadan  in  the  west,  also  may  have 
played  important  roles  at  that  period. 

During  the  twelfth  century,  bronze  vessels 
decorated  with  copper  and  silver  inlay  were  in- 
troduced and  soon  became  very  popular.  Al- 
though not  a  new  technique,  their  presence  in 
pre-Seljuq  metalwork  in  Iran  is  hardly  detect- 
able. From  the  twelfth  century  onwards  these 
inlaid  vessels  appear  in  an  ever-increasing  num- 
ber; they  are  amply  presented  in  the  exhibition. 
Inkwells,  bowls,  ewers,  trays  are  covered  with 
elaborate  and  refined  copper  and  silver  inlay 
designs. 

According  to  Dr.  Melikian-Chirvani,  not 
much  is  known  of  later  metalwork  in  Khurasan. 
That  is  probably  because  the  Mongols  overran 
the  country  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century  and  devastated  the  old  traditional  centres. 
Artists  fled  to  the  west  and  to  the  south.  Accord- 
ingly, mctalworking  centres  emerged,  first  of  all 
in  the  north-western  part  of  the  country,  where 
the  Mongol  D-Khans  established  their  capital  in 
Tabriz.  Another  centre,  perhaps  even  more 
important,  was  in  Fars  Province  in  the  south, 
most  likely  based  at  Shiraz.  A  bowl  carrying  the 
titles  of  a  Sultan  (inv.  no.  453-1888),  and  a  large 
tray  (inv.  no.  717-1897),  are  the  works  of  this 
school  and  may  date  from  the  fourteenth 
century.  'The  later  developments  of  the  Fars 
school',  writes  Dr.  Melikian-Chirvani,  'remains 
obscure'.  Most  likely  it  came  to  an  end  in  1393, 


when  Timur  invaded  Fars  and  annihilated  the 
Muzaffarid  dynasty.  It  is  known  that  Timur 
forcibly  removed  all  the  artists  to  his  capital  at 
Samarkand.  Perhaps  the  metalworkers  were 
amongst  them  and  continued  their  work  there, 
for  we  find  excellent  inlaid  metal  vessels,  parti- 
cularly mugs  inlaid  with  silver  and  gold,  all  made 
in  the  eastern  provinces  under  Timurid  patron- 
age. Several  of  these  mugs  are  dated  and  signed 
by  their  artists.  One  such  piece  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  bears  the  signature  of  one 
HabibuIIah  Ibn  Ali  Baharjani  and  the  date  of 
1461/62. 

With  the  coining  of  the  Safavids,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  centre  of 
metalwork  shifted  again.  First  to  the  north-west, 
and  then  down  to  Isfahan,  which  became  the 
capital  under  Shah  Abbas  the  Great  in  1598.  In- 
laying went  out  of  fashion:  one  of  the  last  inlaid 
vessels  here  is  a  cylindrical  bowl  (inv.  no.  372- 
1897),  which  may  date  from  the  first  quarter  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Later  vessels  are  decorated 
only  with  engraved  designs.  Signed  and  dated 
pieces  became  frequent,  with  Persian  poetry 
instead  of  Arabic  inscriptions. 

Safavid  metalwork,  like  textiles,  miniature 
and  lacquer  painting,  greatly  influenced  Indian, 
in  particular  Kashmiri,  works.  This  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  exhibition  by  the  inclusion  of  a 
few  vessels  from  Kashmir. 


Paintings  from  the  Muslim 
Courts  of  India 

13  April-n  July  1976 
British  Museum 
Great  Russell  Street,  wci 
Robert  Skelton 

Although  the  old  Indian  Empire  is  now  parti- 
tioned on  religious  lines,  the  geographical  entity  - 
as  distinct  from  the  new  national  states  -  still 
houses  the  largest  number  of  Muslims  in  any 
single  territorial  unit.  Yet  the  Muslim  art  of 
India  is  sometimes  considered  to  be  peripheral  in 
terms  of  Islamic  art  as  a  whole  and  it  is  perhaps 
for  this  reason  that  it  has  been  excluded  (with  the 
mysterious  exception  of  textiles  and  architectural 
visual  aids)  from  the  current  exhibition  in  the 
Hayward  Gallery. 

If  we  are  thus  unable  to  compare  Mughal  art 
directly  with  the  complete  Islamic  tradition,  our 
loss  is  counteracted  by  the  fact  that  in  the  British 
Museum  we  can  see  a  school  of  Islamic  painting 
in  much  greater  depth  than  is  possible  at  the 
Hayward  Gallery.  The  presence  of  Mughal  art 
other  than  paintings  in  this  exhibition  is  confined 
to  a  small  selection  of  hardstone  carvings  and 
weapons  in  a  room  which  leads,  appropriately,  to 
a  special  exhibition  sent  by  the  Iranian  authorities 
on  Isfahan,  the  capital  of  the  Safavids,  whose 
artistic  tradition  signally  influenced  that  of 
Mughal  India. 

With  the  important  exception  of  Jahangir's 
wine-bowl,  formerly  owned  by  Sir  Stephen 
Courtauld,  the  hardstone  vessels  are  already 
familiar  from  a  previous  exhibition.  Yet  in  the 
present  context  they  gain  a  fresh  significance.  For 
these  are  the  very  cups  whose  heady  contents 
caused  imperial  hands  to  falter  and  they  provide  a 
tangible  link  with  those  able  and  luxurious 
despots,  whose  world  we  enter  when  we  adjust 
our  vision  to  those  small  rectangles  of  paper  on 
which  royal  artists  expended  their  costly  pig- 
ments. Mughal  paintings  are  unquestionably  the 
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most  realistic  in  all  Islamic  art  and  a  close  study  of 
the  miniatures  in  this  exhibition  brings  us  into 
closer  touch  with  the  life-style  of  a  Muslim  people 
than  would  be  possible  from  other  media. 

In  producing  an  exhibition  on  this  material,  the 
British  Museum  was  greatly  advantaged  by  the 
fact  that  London  certainly  has  the  greatest 
representation  of  Mughal  paintings  in  any  one 
city.  British  public  collections  alone  could  have 
provided  enough  material  for  a  major  survey  of 
the  field  but  the  generous  support  of  private 
collectors  in  this  country  and  the  USA  has  given 
the  exhibition  a  depth  and  range  that  leaves  no 
aspect  of  imperial  Mughal  painting  out  of 
account. 

If  the  exhibition  has  a  theme,  it  is  the  develop- 
ment of  a  truly  narrative  style  of  painting  from 
antecedents  which  depicted  the  world  of  the 
imagination  rather  than  actuality.  In  India,  the 
mediaeval  Hindu  tradition  was  almost  entirely 
conceptual  and  the  polished  naturalism  of  Persian 
artists  brought  in  to  found  the  Mughal  atelier 
was  entirely  subordinated  to  decorative  refine- 
ment. Mughal  patrons,  on  the  other  hand, 
expected  their  artists  to  record  both  past  and 
present,  history  and  legend  as  though  it  were 
happening  before  their  own  eyes.  When  Akbar, 
the  effective  founder  of  the  Empire,  commis- 
sioned portraits  of  the  grandees  of  the  realm  he 
required  an  accurate  likeness  from  which'  he 
could  gauge  an  officer's  personality.  Mughal 
portraits  were  fruitfully  studied  by  Rembrandt, 
and  another  group,  represented  in  the  exhibition, 
won  the  admiration  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
Many  of  the  portraits  depict  the  Emperors  and 
their  aides  in  static  poses  against  plain  back- 
grounds but  the  manuscripts,  such  as  the  two 
famous  contemporary  copies  of  Akbar's  illus- 
trated history,  show  these  men  engaged  in 
building  and  administering  their  vast  territory  in 
circumstances  ranging  from  the  havoc  of  blood, 
sweat  and  tears  to  dignified  ceremonials  conduct- 
ed with  utmost  magnificence. 

Despite  the  insistence  on  dynastic  glory, 
Mughal  artists  and  patrons  could  also  spare  their 
attention  for  other  facets  of  life.  Jahangir's  passion 
for  natural  history  has  left  us  animal  and  bird 
studies  as  sensitive  as  they  are  factual.  Akbar's 
breadth  of  vision  led  to  the  illustration  of  Hindu 
and  Christian  subjects.  All  the  Emperors  delight- 


ed in  subjects  from  Persian  literary  classics.  Yet 
besides  the  courtly  splendour,  martial  exploits 
and  poetic  fancy,  there  are  also  peeps  into  the 
timeless  routine  of  Indian  peasant  life,  rendered 
with  sympathy  and  understanding. 

Isfahan,  City,  of  Light  and  Life 

May  1976 

British  Museum,  Great  Russell  Street,  WCI 

During  May  there  will  be  a  small  exhibition  to 
show  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Islamic  cities, 
Isfahan.  It  will  consist  mainly  of  photographs  and 
graphics  but  there  will  also  be  some  objects  from 
the  British  Museum's  collection. 

Paintings  for  the  Royal  Courts 
of  India 

7  April-23  April,  1976 
Spink  and  Son, 
5  King  Street,  swi 
Philippa  I  'aughan 

Indian  miniatures  arc  immediately  attractive. 
Their  startling  and  vibrant  use  of  colour, 
harmonious  sense  of  design  and  their  attention  to 
detail,  feast  and  fascinate  the  eye.  Their  subjects 
(.harm  in  depicting  the  lives  and  loves  of  both 
gods  and  men.  Some  are  simply  court  scenes  of  a 
ruler,  perhaps  with  members  of  the  household, 
and  reflect  the  interests  and  idiosyncrasies  of  their 
patron.  Before  these,  the  spectator  feels  almost  a 
voyeur  of  the  intimate  episodes.  Most,  however, 
illustrate  religious  and  poetic  texts  designed  to 
inspire  the  imagination  towards  heights  of 
ecstacy. 

Such  paintings  may  be  viewed  simply  as 
pictures,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  stories  and  sym- 
bolism clearly  adds  to  their  appreciation.  It  was 
believed  that  devotion  to  God  could  be  shown 
through  passionate  love  as  a  means  to  obtain 
release  from  the  cycle  of  rebirth.  Thus  the 
romantic  episodes  of  the  great  epics,  the  Rama- 

Ahmed,  son  of  Isaji. 

Maharaj  Kumar  Ajit  Singh  of  Sawar, 

Bikaner,  sv  1846/AD  1789. 
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yana  and  Mahabarata,  are  more  often  singled  out 
and  elaborated  in  poetry  such  as  the  Bhagvata  \ 
Parana  and  the  Gita  Govinda,  in  which  Krishna  is 
the  model  lover  and  the  subject  of  romantic  : 
experience.  Similarly,  musical  themes  are  per-  1 
sonified  by  princes  and  ladies  whose  main  |»re-  1 
occupation  is  love.  These  Ragamalas  form  a 
particular  group  of  love-painting  in  which  the 
various  situations  are  represented  according  to  an 
established  code.  With  love  used  for  religious 
ends  the  role  ot  the  woman  is  as  the  active  partner 
and  it  is  she  who  is  more  often  pictured  in 
passionate  suspense  or  hurrying  to  a  forest  tryst. 
Symbolism  is  also  used  in  the  interpretation  of 
character.  Portraiture  was  encouraged  by  the 
Emperor  Akbar  who  considered  it  to  be  'for  a 
well-regulated  mind  a  source  of  wisdom  and  an 
antidote  against  the  poison  of  ignorance'.  Many 
portraits  are  highly  perceptive,  and  even  when 
mannered    generally    record    an  individual's 
tastes  -  by  putting  a  flower  in  his  hand,  indicating 
his  delight  in  women,  or  showing  his  martial 
temperament  by  the  sword  at  his  side. 

Examples  of  this  wide  variety  of  theme  and 
subject  may  now  be  seen  in  this  exhibition,  for 
which  Douglas  Barrett  has  written  the  intro- 
duction to  the  catalogue  produced  by  Toby  Falk. 
It  is  composed  principally  of  Rajput  paintings 
from  Rajasthan,  Central  India  and  the  Punjab 
Hills.  The  collection  is  prefaced  by  examples  of 
Jain  and  early  Hindu  manuscripts  such  as  the 
Malwa  Bhagvata  Parana  of  c.  1550  and  the 
Chawand  Ragamala  of  1605.  There  are  fine 
examples  of  individual  schools  -  a  Ramayana 
page,  from  Mewar  c.  1740,  depicting  Rama  and 
Lakshmana  leaving  home  by  a  footbridge,  the 
scene  beautifully  composed  in  five  panels, 
painted  in  the  hot  palette  of  the  Rajasthani 
desert;  and  a  leaf  from  the  Shangri  Ramayana. 
The  symbolic  description  of  private  romance  is 
seen  in  the  Sirohi  Ragmala  pages,  contrasting  with 
the  passionate  love  of  a  prince  seducing  a  lady  to 
the  accompaniment  of  the  musicians  seated  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed. 

The  use  ot  symbols  to  suggest  ideas  and  estab- 
lish a  mood  may  be  seen  in  the  procession  scene 
illustrated  here.  Maharaj  Kumar  Ajit  Singh  of 
Sawar  rides  a  spirited  white  stallion  as  befits  a 
proud  Rajput  visiting  his  lover.  His  small 
retinue  is  well-prepared  for  the  eventualities  of  a 
normal  journey  -  rugs  on  which  to  rest,  water  for 
refreshment,  an  archer  to  fell  any  passing  game, 
all  bearing  protective  arms.  They  travel  beneath 
the  thunderously  brilliant  sunset  of  the  autumn 
rains,  following  the  river  through  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  which  has  sprung  up  since  the  mon- 
soon. The  pairs  of  parakeets  and  birds  flying  and 
feeding  among  the  lotuses  show  that  the  night 
will  be  one  of  passionate  contentment. 

The  miscellaneous  examples  of  Muslim  paint- 
ing, principally  from  the  Deccan,  show  the  great 
variety  of  style  which  emerged  from  the  fusion 
of  Hindu  and  Islamic  tradition.  It  was  from  this 
that  the  Imperial  Mughal  style  of  Akbar's  atelier 
developed.  The  present  exhibition  is  to  be  wel- 
comed as  providing  the  opportunity  to  see  some 
of  the  elements  which  contributed  to  the  manu- 
scripts now  being  shown  at  the  British  Museum. 
It  is  also  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  serve  as  another 
proof  of  the  general  interest  in  Indian  art  en- 
couraging both  the  Museum  to  provide  more 
space  in  which  to  display  their  treasures,  so 
rarely  seen  by  the  general  public  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  institution  such  as  Asia  House 
available  for  temporary  exhibitions. 


Persian  and  Mughal  Art 

7  April-20  May  1976 

P.  and  D.  Colnaghi,  14  Old  Bond  Street,  wi 
Toby  Talk 

The  Rothschild  collection  of  Persian  and  Mughal 
miniatures  now  on  view  at  Colnaghi's  has  been 
unexhibited  and  unseen  for  half  a  century.  The 
early  years  of  this  century  were  times  of  unsur- 
passed opportunity  for  collectors  of  oriental 
miniature  paintings,  and  Baron  Edmond  de 
Rothschild  was  not  one  to  miss  such  a  chance. 
Dealers  in  Paris,  notably  Demotte,  were  bringing 
good  pictures  from  Iran  and  the  Middle  East,  and 
at  a  time  when  connoisseurship  of  the  field  was  at 
a  low  ebb  it  would  have  been  all  too  easy  to  make 
a  collection  of  pictures  which  did  not  stand  the 
tests  of  time  and  modern  scholarship.  But  the  dual 
filter  of  the  hands  of  Demotte  and  Rothschild 
ensured  long-term  success. 

The  most  outstanding  scries  of  Persian  minia- 
tures is  a  group  of  twenty-two  illustrations  from 
a  large  manuscript  of  the  Shahnama  or  'Book  of 
Kings'  by  the  epic  poet  Firdawsi.  The  copy  was 
apparently  made  for  Shah  Isma'il  11  during  his 


Muhammad  Zaman. 
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short  reign  at  Qazwin  from  1576  to  1577.  The 
manuscript  originally  contained  about  fifty 
illustrations,  any  one  of  which  is  a  great  collec- 
tor's prize,  and  Baron  Edmond  had  a  chance  to 
select  nearly  all  the  best  ones.  Included  are  the 
double-page  frontispiece  and  some  of  the  most 
picturesque  subjects:  Firdawsi  entering  a  garden 
to  meet  the  three  court  poets  of  Ghazna;  the 
Persians  besieged  on  Mount  Hamawan;  and 
Rustam  slaying  a  fearsome  dragon  with  the  help 
of  his  faithful  horse  Rakhsh  (see  front  cover).  The 
manuscript  is  of  royal  dimensions,  allowing  the 
best  of  the  miniatures  to  be  of  remarkable  size 
and  hence  very  powerful  as  pictures.  The  scene  of 
Rustam  and  the  dragon  is  most  effective:  the 
dragon  crawls  down  out  of  a  rocky  and  precipit- 
ous landscape  to  be  met  by  Rakhsh  charging  from 
the  right,  and  Rustam  who  catches  the  beast's 
neck  with  his  sword.  As  with  all  these  illustrations 


the  colours  arc  clear  and  strong,  giving  an  o\  erall 
brilliance  to  the  whole  picture. 

But  the  Rothschild  collection  does  not  account 
for  all  the  miniatures  in  this  exhibition.  There  is 
also  a  more  widely  representative  selection  of 
pictures  from  the  collection  of  the  American 
scholar  Mr.  Edwin  Binney  3rd.  This  is  a  most 
fortunate  addition  for  it  fills  many  spaces  in  the 
earlier  and  later  history  of  miniature  painting. 
The  collection  also  contains  manuscripts  and 
some  supporting  items,  but  most  notable 
among  the  individual  pictures  is  a  signed  work  by 
the  innovating  seventeenth-century  artist 
Muhammad  Zaman.  This  painter  has  for  lour; 
been  quoted  as  having  visited  Italy  where  he 
acquired  his  surprisingly  Europeanised  style,  but 
it  now  seems  more  likely  that  he  was  affected  by 
prints  that  he  saw  and  by  travelling  European 
artists  who  visited  Isfahan  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  miniature  shows  the  demented 
lover  Majnun  visited  in  the  wilderness  by  his 
father  who  has  arrived  with  two  camels. 
Majnun's  animals  are  around  him,  including  two 
ridiculously  goofy  lions  and  a  pair  of  deer  ven- 
turing to  inspect  the  newly-arrived  but  placid 
beasts  of  burden.  The  whole  picture  is  pervaded 
with  an  extraordinary  sense  of  unlikeliness, 
heightened  by  the  uncertain  alliance  of  Persian 
and  Italian  styles.  It  was  apparently  intended  for 
inclusion  in  the  British  Museum's  famous  copy  of 
the  poems  of  Nizami  made  for  Shah  Tahniasp 
(Or.  2265),  although  Muhammad  Zaman's  other 
miniatures  in  the  manuscript  do  not  have  quite 
the  charm  and  quality  of  this  one. 

It  has  long  been  accepted  that  the  medium  of 
oil  on  canvas  must  have  been  introduced  to 
Persia  from  Europe  some  time  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  the  details  of  this  introduction  had 
hardly  been  defined.  Persian  oil-paintings  of  the 
period  are  of  the  utmost  rarity  -  hardly  more  than 
a  dozen  are  so  far  recorded  -  and  yet  five  of  these 
are  in  the  Colnaghi  exhibition,  two  of  them 
among  the  finest  known.  They  are  portraits  of  a 
nobleman  and  his  lady,  standing  indoors  beside 
tables  in  a  very  European  setting  with  little  views 
seen  through  windows  behind  them. 

The  field  of  Mughal  painting  is  closely  linked 
with  Persia.  In  the  Rothschild  collection  are  three 
magnificent  illustrations  from  one  of  Akbar's 
copies  of  the  Akbarnania,  the  emperor's  biography 
compiled  by  his  personal  diary-writer  Abu'l-Fazl. 
One  of  these  shows  Akbar  as  a  child  wrestling 
with  his  cousin  for  possession  of  a  drum.  The 
subject  has  been  treated  in  the  utmost  detail  with 
numerous  courtiers  gathered  round  to  witness  the 
incident.  Each  of  the  courtiers  is  an  individual 
portrait,  testifying  to  Akbar's  passion  tor 
accuracy  which  was  particularly  concentrated 
on  portraiture.  In  the  reign  of  Akbar's  son 
Jahangir  (1605-1628)  this  interest  in  detail  was 
partly  channelled  towards  natural  history, 
exemplified  by  the  work  of  the  artist  Mansur 
who  specialised  in  animals  and  birds.  One  of 
these,  showing  a  pair  of  peacocks  in  a  landscape, 
is  arrestingly  beautiful.  The  attitudes  of  the  two 
birds  and  the  sweeping  movements  of  the  vege- 
tation contribute  to  a  kind  of  regal  presence  that 
pervades  the  picture,  while  nowhere  has  the 
interest  in  accuracy  been  relaxed. 

The  exhibition  also  contains  some  significant 
pieces  of  Persian  pottery,  and  is  rounded  off  by  a 
single  magnificent  carpet,  the  'Doria'  'Polonaise' 
carpet  once  in  the  collection  of  Prince  Doria, 
preserved  in  almost  perfect  unfaded  condition 
since  its  manufacture  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
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Gurgan  Pottery  in  the 
Raymond  Ades  Collection 

8-30  April  1976 
Bluett  and  Sons  Limited, 
48  Davies  Street,  wi 
Ann  Louise  Riley 

Raymond  Ades  inherited  his  father's  collection  of 
pottery  in  1946  shortly  after  they  had  been 
excavated  by  Turcomans  from  the  ruins  of 
Jurjan  during  World  War  n.  Great  storage  jars 
containing  glazed  wares  buried  in  sand  were  un- 
earthed and  because  of  their  careful  packing,  the 
objects  were  found  to  be  in  almost  perfect  condi- 
tion; the  true  brightness  of  the  lustre  was  sur- 
prisingly preserved  from  oxidation.  These  were 
not  the  fust  discoveries  at  Jurjan  as  in  1925  the 
governor  of  the  area  carried  out  limited  excava- 
tions, the  finds  of  which  are  now  in  the  Royal 
Museum  at  Gurgan.  Extensive  excavations  have 
since  taken  place  every  year  since  1971  under  Dr. 
Kiani  of  the  Iranian  Archaeological  Research 
Centre.  There  has  been  a  certain  amount  of 
discrepancy  over  the  site  name  as  the  two  places, 
Gurgan  and  Jurjan  arc  often  confused.  Jurjan  is 
sixty  miles  south-east  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and 
Gurgan  is  thirty  miles  south-west  of  Jurjan. 
Although  all  the  finds  come  from  Jurjan,  they 
were  referred  to  in  early  publications  as  Gurgan 
pottery  and  are  still  termed  as  such. 

Mr.  Ades's  collection  consists  entirely  of 
'Seljuq  fine  wares'  and  is  fairly  comprehensive  in 
that  it  contains  examples  of  all  six  types  of  pottery 
in  that  group:  white  wares,  coloured  mono- 
chrome-glazed wares,  silhouette-painted  wares, 
undcrglazc-painted  wares,  lustre-painted  wares 
and  overglaze-painted  wares  of  the  mina'i  type. 
The  term  Seljuq  is  loosely  applied  to  define  the 
period  from  the  mid  eleventh  to  the  first  quarter 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  Although  the  rule  of 
the  Seljuqs  (1038-1 194)  disintegrated  in  time,  Iran 
still  continued  to  be  governed  by  Turkish  amirs 
until  the  arrival  of  the  Mongols  from  the  East  in 
1220.  During  Seljuq  rule,  the  ceramic  production 
of  Iran  accelerated  in  large  centres  producing  fine 
wares:  Kashan,  Rayy,  Saveh,  Jurjan  and  others. 
It  was  a  period  of  economic  prosperity  and 
artistic  innovations  and  the  Seljuqs  created  a 
market  for  luxury  wares  which  were  made  in  an 
endless  variety  of  shapes,  styles  and  techniques. 
Significant  changes  were  brought  about  in  the 
field  of  pottery  making  in  that  a  new  finer  com- 
posite body  made  from  powdered  quartz,  white 
clay  and  potash  was  produced  for  making  these 
luxury  wares;  this  was  probably  inspired  by  Ting 
and  ch'ing-pai  porcelains  from  the  Sung  dynasty 
which  were  exported  in  quantity  to  the  Middle 
East  at  that  time.  Lustre-painted  wares  form  the 
major  part  of  the  Raymond  Ades  collection  and 
we  can  be  grateful  for  the  precautionary  measures 
taken  by  the  potters  of  burying  their  wares 
against  the  oncoming  onslaught  of  the  Mongols 
as  most  of  the  pieces  are  still  perfect  and  the  lustre 
brilliant.  Lustre-painting  in  Egypt  faded  out 
when  the  Fatamid  dynasty  collapsed  in  1 171  and 
thereafter  Egyptian  potters  probably  migrated  in 
search  of  better  markets,  continuing  their  craft  in 
Persia.  Dr.  Kiani  discovered  during  his  excava- 
tions that  the  lusre  from  Jurjan  dates  from  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  to  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  There  are  a  large  variety  of  lustre  ob- 
jects: bowls,  dishes,  jugs,  bottles,  tankards,  ewers, 
human  a«d  animal  figurines.  These  are  ample 
I    proof  of  the  high  cultural  standards  of  the  time 


Lustre  bottle  from  Gurgan,  late  twelfth  early  thirteenth  century.  Height:  9J  inches.  Bluett's. 


and  show  how  close  the  relations  were  between 
Jurjan  and  the  other  two  great  centres,  Kashan 
and  Rayy.  Some  of  the  motifs  on  the  wares  are 
typical  of  Kashan,  some  of  Rayy,  some  of  Saveh 
and  some  a  combination.  Although  it  has  not 
been  proved  that  lustre  was  manufactured  in 
Jurjan  there  arc  certain  patterns  exclusive  to  the 
pieces  found  at  Jurjan,  for  example  the  chain  and 
scroll  motif  on  the  bottle  illustrated  above. 


For  the  past  fifteen  years  the  collection  has  been 
on  view  at  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge, 
and  the  loan  exhibition  of  ninety-seven  pieces 
from  the  collection  now  at  Bluett's  will  be  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  Festival  of  Islam.  They 
are  making  models  of  typical  thirteenth-century 
Islamic  buildings  and  some  of  the  objects  will  be 
displayed  in  niches  in  these,  creating,  as  far  as 
possible,  an  authentic  setting. 
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The  Quran 

3  April-is  August  1976 
The  King's  Library, 
British  Museum,  wci 
M.  D.  L.  Jones 

It  has  often  been  said,  but  I  think  it  worthy  of 
repetition,  that  of  all  the  arts  which  have  emerged 
from  the  lands  of  Islam,  it  is  in  the  arts  of  archi- 
tecture, calligraphy  and  illumination,  that  these 
people  have  excelled.  And  of  these  arts,  it  is  the 
Mosque  and  Qur'an  that  provide  the  finest 
examples  of  their  skills.  The  calligrapher  was  held 
in  high  regard  by  his  society  (in  vivid  contrast  to 
the  painter)  not  only  for  his  task,  the  copying  of 
the  Prophet's  words,  but  also  for  the  feeling  of 
spiritual  favour  that  was  associated  with  his  work. 
Indeed,  111  such  high  regard  w  as  copying  of  the 
Qur'an  held,  that  rulers  themselves,  including  the 
emperors  Babur  and  Aurangzib,  sent  copies 
written  in  their  own  hand  to  Mecca.  The  four- 
Renth-century  author  Muhammad  Ibn  Mahmud 
al-Amuli  wrote:  'The  art  of  writing  is  an 
honourable  one  and  a  soul-nourishing  accom- 
plishment; as  a  manual  attainment  it  is  always 
elegant  and  enjoys  general  approval'. 

This  exhibition  of  the  Qur'an  in  the  King's 
Library  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  this  century  to 
display  such  rich  and  varied  examples  of  the  art  of 
the  Qur'an  produced  in  that  huge  area  stretching 
from  Andalusia  to  India.  Apart  from  examples 
from  the  British  Library's  rich  collection  of 
Qur'ans,  w  e  are  able  to  see  the  unrivalled,  and 
hitherto  little  seen,  manuscripts  from  Middle 
Eastern  and  North  African  libraries,  including 
those  of  Tunis,  Cairo,  Tehran  and  Mashhad. 

From  the  Ibrahim  Ibn  al-Aghlab  Museum  in 
Tunis  there  is  a  very  rare  example  of  early  Arabic- 
writing  in  hieratic  style,  the  Kufic  script,  written 
upon  blue  vellum.  This  bold,  angular,  early 
script  (frequently  used  on  architectural  friezes 
and  ceramics),  later  diversified  into  Western 
Kufic  and  its  eastern  derivative,  known  as  'bent 
Kufic'.  Examples  of  the  Maghribi  script  which 
had  by  the  twelfth  century  in  the  regions  of 
Spam  and  North  Africa  developed  from  the 
Western  Kufic,  are  displayed  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  eastern  diversification  of  style  into  the 
Muhaqqaq,  Rayhani  and  early  nashki  scripts.  It 
was  nashki  as  a  natural  size  cursive  script  that  was 
to  prove  the  most  commonly  used  in  the  writing 
of  Qur'ans  even  up  to  the  present  day. 

It  was,  however,  in  the  fourteenth-century 
Qur'ans  produced  under  the  Mamluk  dynasty  in 
Egypt  and  the  Il-Khanids  that  the  art  of  illumina- 
tion and  calligraphic  style  reached  a  new  pitch. 
From  the  National  Library  in  Cairo  comes  a 
splendid  example  of  Mamluk  illumination 
displaying  their  use  of  colours,  including  whites, 
blues,  reds,  and  golds  in  the  decoration  of  their 
chapter  headings  and  border  medallions.  During 
this  period  Qur'ans  of  majestic  size  were  com- 
missioned and  with  it  the  tradition  of  writing  the 
Qur'an  in  a  combination  of  scripts,  often  with 
the  first,  middle  and  last  lines  in  tuluth  and 
complementary  lines  in  a  smaller  naskhi. 

Although  the  strength  of  the  exhibition  lies  in 
its  display  of  Qur'ans  produced  from  the  ninth  to 
sixteenth  centuries,  other  representative  examples 
are  included  of  Indian  and  Ottoman  Qur'ans 
from  the  sixteenth  century  onwards  with  a  small 
collection  of  Qur'an  bindings. 


Page  from  a  Qur'an  copied  in  Morocco  in  1568. 
British  Library. 

Mahboubian  Gallery 

65  Grosvenor  Street,  wi 

A  few  fine  Islamic  pieces  are  sometimes  on 
display.  The  gallery  specialises  in  ancient  Iranian 
works  of  art:  gold  and  silver  pieces,  bronzes, 
ceramics,  glass  and  jewellery. 


Nishapur  dish,  tenth  century  ad. 
Mahboubian  Gallery. 


The  Science  and  Technology 
of  Islam 

7  April-29  August  1976 
Science  Museum, 
Exhibition  Road,  SW7 
William  Brice 

The  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  Classical 
world,  on  which  we  have  drawn  so  abundantly 
since  the  Renaissance,  might  well  have  been  lost 


Reproduction  of  a  phlebotomy  device, 
described  in  a  manuscript  by 
Al-Jazari,  1206  ad. 
Science  Museum. 


during  the  Dark  Ages  when  the  Roman  Empire 
broke  apart.  That  they  survived  we  owe  to  the 
good  sense,  the  good  taste  and  the  healthy  respect 
for  learning  in  the  scattered  universities  and 
monasteries  ot  the  Christian  countries  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  of  the  academies  and 
courts  of  the  lands  of  Islam.  It  says  much  for  the 
civilising  influence  of  the  study  that,  despite  the 
prejudices,  the  rivalry  and  the  hostility  which  so 
often  separated  these  two  worlds  in  Mediaeval 
times,  scholarship  was  held  in  general  respect. 

The  Science  Museum's  unique  exhibition 
recalls  the  achievements  of  the  Islamic  countries 
in  preserving,  recording  and  building  upon  what 
earlier  civilisations  knew  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  science.  For  six  centuries  before  Vasco 
da  Gama,  Arab  ships  had  sailed  between  China, 
Africa  and  the  shores  of  Egypt,  while  caravans 
moved  overland  from  the  Far  East  to  the  coast  of 
the  Black  Sea.  The  skills  of  navigation  and  carto- 
graphy, of  irrigation  and  surveying,  of  archi- 
tecture and  transportation  reached  a  high  degree 
of  refinement  throughout  this  great  region ;  while 
in  the  madrassahs  or  religious  institutes  and 
universities,  and  in  the  enlightened  palaces  of 
Baghdad,  Cordova,  Delhi,  Samarkand  and 
Istanbul,  the  study  and  teaching  of  astronomy, 
geography,  botany,  medicine  and  pharmacy  kept 
alive  the  high  standards  of  the  earlier  scholarship 
of  Athens  and  Alexandria. 

The  exhibition  has  been  assembled  from 
libraries  and  museums  in  three  continents;  it 
displays  for  the  first  time  the  full  range  and  rich- 
ness of  Islamic  science.  It  includes  a  wide  variety 
of  original  manuscripts  and  practical  pieces,  and 
some  reconstructions  of  mechanical  devices. 
Remarkable  is  the  refashioning,  from  the  draw- 
ings and  descriptions  of  a  manuscript  of  the  early 
thirteenth  century,  of  a  complex  and  picturesque 
water-clock,  eleven  feet  high,  which  will 
measure  and  signal  the  'unequal'  hours  (counted 
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I  from  sunrise  to  sunset),  and  the  movements  of 
the  sun  and  moon.  The  ingenuity  of  the  inventor 
is  matched  only  by  the  insight  of  the  designer, 
Dr.  Thomas,  and  the  skill  of  the  artisan,  Mr. 
Haward.  It  is  worth  coming  a  long  way  to  see 
this  display,  and  the  reward  is  an  insight  into  the 
high  culture  and  practical  inventiveness  of  a  great 
civilisation. 

Islamic  Works  of  Art 

May  1976 
Mansour  Gallery 
46  Davies  Street,  wi 

Many  fine  and  rare  Islamic  pieces  will  be  on 
display.  They  include  a  twelfth-century  Gurgan 
vase  with  four  individual  spouts  attached  to  the 
main  body,  which  has  a  deep  turquoise  glaze;  a 
fragmentary  turquoise  glazed  ewer  from  Kashan, 
twelfth  thirteenth  century;  a  Safavid  polychrome 
water  bottle  for  a  hubble-bubble  tobacco  pipe, 
painted  in  shades  of  blue  and  red,  Kirman, 
seventeenth  century,  and  the  magnificent 
Kashan  ewer  illustrated. 


Pottery  ewer,  with  an  unusual  handle, 

Kashan,  late  twelfth/early  thirteenth  century  AD. 

Mansour  Gallery. 

Nomad  and  City 

10  Apri!-3oJunc  1976 

Museum  of  Mankind,  Burlington  Gardens,  WI 

The  Qashqai  of  Iran 

24  ApriI-29  May  1976 

Whitworth  Art  Gallery,  Manchester 

June  1976-October  1977 

Kendal,  Durham,  Bristol,  Brighton, 

London  (Horniman  Museum), 

Sheffield  and  Edinburgh 

Peter  Andrews 

Nomad  culture  is  represented  in  two  exhibitions, 
one  a  composite  display  at  the  Museum  of  Man- 
kind entitled  'Nomad  and  City',  and  the  other  at 
the  Whitworth  Art  Gallery,  Manchester,  and 
elsewhere,  on  'The  Qashqai  of  Iran'.  Both  show- 


Detail  from  a  ten  metre  long  curtain 
used  to  divide  the  men's  section  from  the 
women's  in  a  bedouin  tent. 
A  tuseum  oj  Mankind. 

a  tent  with  its  furnishings,  a  loom,  woven  goods, 
costume  and  jewellery.  'Nomad  and  City'  sets 
out  to  contrast  the  life  of  Jordanian  Bedouin  with 
the  city  cultures  of  Sana'a  in  the  Yemen,  and  Fez 
in  Morocco;  'The  Qashqai  of  Iran'  is  concerned 
with  the  largest,  and  the  most  spectacular,  tribal 
confederacy  in  the  province  of  Fars,  in  south- 
western Iran,  placing  particular  emphasis  on 
textiles.  They  complement  each  other  well,  as 
they  represent  the  two  most  influential  of  the 
Islamicised  nomad  peoples,  Arabs  and  Turks, 
desert  tribes  and  mountain  tribes  who,  although 
they  did  in  a  broad  sense  interact,  have  preserved 
distinct  cultures.  The  difference  can  be  seen  in  the 
character  of  their  designs:  the  geometric  vigour 
of  Arab  woven  ornament  is  tightly  controlled 
against  a  prevailingly  sober  background,  in  a  few 
basic  techniques.  Qashqai  ornament,  though 
disciplined,  is  spread  much  more  generously  over 
the  surface,  precise  or  informal,  but  gay  and  at 
times  florid,  with  a  wealth  of  motifs  and  tech- 
niques that  reflects  the  mixed  origins  of  the 
different  clans  in  the  confederation. 

Both  exhibitions  illustrate  the  interdependence 
of  nomads  and  the  settled  population,  a  symbiosis 
which  has  been  demonstrated  again  and  again  in 
recent  anthropological  work  of  the  socio- 
economic kind.  It  extends  from  trade  to  depreda- 
tion, and  even  smuggling;  nowadays  it  is  all  too 
evident  in  the  discarded  tyres  and  empty  tin  cans 
from  Holland  and  China  that  are  strewn  around 
every  tent  in  Arabia.  Such  contrasts  now  pose  a 
problem  to  museums:  are  they  to  show  the 
plastic  kettles  and  cardboard  suitcases  as  modern 
tent  furniture,  and  shock  us  into  a  reality  we  do 
not  really  want  to  see,  or  are  they  to  be  simply 
preservers  of  the  past,  as  it  might  have  been  but 
perhaps  never  quite  was?  Humour  can  play  a  part 
in  achieving  an  effective  balance:  there  is  a 
Tuareg  tent  shown  in  Copenhagen  with  a  comic 
strip  paper  left  lying  in  one  corner.  Reality  of 
context  is  badly  needed  if  the  public  is  ever  to 
gain  a  clearer  idea  of  what  nomadic  life  can  be, 
and  rid  itself  of  the  vague  misunderstandings  that 
have  grown  out  of  generalisations  made  in  the 
pa3t.  The  context  is  geographical,  historical, 
racial,  pastoral,  economic,  religious,  and  social, 
even  political.  With  so  many  factors  at  play,  it  is 
only  with  exhibitions  focused  on  particular 
tribal  groups,  as  these  are,  that  we  can  hope  for  a 
better  understanding.  It  is,  after  all,  the  closeness 


with  which  these  groups  have  learned  to  fit  their 
particular  conditions  which  fascinates  us. 

Precision  is  particularly  important,  for  we  now  i 
have  a  last  chance  to  record  these  cultures  as  they 
were.  All  over  the  Middle  East  they  are  deterior- 
ating as  political  and  economic  changes  desjtoy 
confidence  in  tribal  life,  and  the  diffusion  of  ' 
foreign  goods  undermines  the  certainty  that  the 
forms  of  tribal  material  are  the  right  ones.  We 
have  learned  to  like  these  things  just  as  we  are 
putting  the  commercial  boot  in,  and  the  tent 
bands  are  sold  off  to  be  snipped  up  into  shoulder 
bags.  The  Bedouin  collection  has  been  made  by 
Shelagh  Weir,  who  has  already  presented  care- 
fully annotated  exhibitions  on  the  embroidery  and 
weaving  of  Palestinian  Arabs,  and  the  Qashqai 
one  was  made  largely  by  David  Marsdcn,  who 
has  worked  for  several  years  as  an  anthropologist 
in  and  around  Shiraz.  The  'City  of  San'a'  and 
'City  of  Fez'  sections  of  the  Museum  of 
Mankind  exhibition  are  the  work,  respectively, 
of  the  Middle  East  Centre,  Cambridge,  under 
Professor   Serjeant  and   Titus   Burckhardt  of 

UNESCO. 

The  Arts  of  the  Hausa 

6  April-3oJune  1976 
Commonwealth  Institute 
230  Kensington  High  Street,  wS 
J.  B.  Donne 

As  part  of  the  World  of  Islam  Festival,  the 
Commonwealth  Institute  has  mounted  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  arts  of  one  of  the  largest  Islamic 
groups  in  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara  -  the  Hausa 
of  Northern  Nigeria,  who  now  officially  number 
over  eleven  million.  The  history  of  the  Hausa  is 
one  of  an  admixture  of  various  peoples  who 
adopted  a  common  religion  and  a  common 
language,  together  with  the  Arabic  script,  which 
enabled  them  to  produce  a  considerable  body  of 
literary  work.  This  literature  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  study  for  scholars,  and  yet  their  arts 
and  crafts  have  passed  almost  unnoticed.  Indeed, 
this  exhibition  probably  constitutes  the  first 
presentation  of  Hausa  art  on  a  large  scale  any- 
where outside  Africa. 

The  reason  for  this  neglect  is  that  the  European 
tends  to  associate  African  art  with  masks  and 
carved  figures,  with  the  naturalistic  terracotta 
heads  of  Ife,  Benin  bronzes  and  Ashanti  goldwork. 
The  Hausa  had  no  gold,  they  had  no  use  for 
masks  or  shrine  figures,  and  they  eschewed 
sculpture.  Instead,  they  developed  a  decorative 
art  which  they  applied  to  all  nature  of  objects  and 
materials.  They  covered  the  external  walls  of 
their  palaces  and  houses  with  ornate  patterns  and 
Arabic  script,  to  which  they  have  added  more 
recently  representations  of  cars,  bicycles  and 
railway  engines.  Calabashes,  so  widely  used  as 
containers,  are  still  incised  with  designs,  and 
sometimes  pyrograved.  The  town  of  Bida  has 
long  been  famous  for  its  repousse  brasswork.  But 
the  two  forms  in  which  the  Hausa  really  excelled 
were  leatherwork  and  embroidery,  and  these  are 
found  all  over  West  Africa,  for  the  Hausa  are  also 
highly  successful  traders.  After  being  tanned, 
leather  was  dyed  yellow,  red,  or  green,  and  made 
up  into  leggings  or  bags  and  pouches,  with 
coloured  designs  added  in  applique.  Embroidery, 
now  carried  out  by  using  sewing-machines  and 
imported  threads,  was  largely  applied  to  the 
magnificent  robes  and  smocks  which  are  the 
typical  dress  of  the  Hausa,  and  which  themselves 
are  made  up  of  locally  woven  narrow  strips,  often 
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incorporating  indigo-dyed  yarns. 

The  present  exhibition  has  been  made  possible 
thanks  to  the  perseverance  of  David  Heathcote, 
Lecturer  in  Art  at  Ahmadu  Bello  University, 
Zaria,  who  decided  to  form  a  representative 
collection  of  all  tonus  of  Hausa  art,  which  now 
consists  of  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  items.  I  Ic 
did  so  largely  by  commissioning  artists  and 
craftsmen,  so  that  most  pieces  arc  contemporary. 
But  lie  did  tins  in  the  awareness  that  these  arts  are 
rapidly  dying  out,  and  so  many  of  the  specimens 
shown  here  will  be  among  the  last  examples  ever 
to  be  produced. 


Music  and  Musical  Instruments 

6  April-6  October  1976 
Horniman  Museum, 
London  Road,  SE23 
Philip  Bate 

Of  the  many  aspects  of  Islamic  Arts  and  Cultures 
which  a  number  of  our  Museums  and  Galleries 
are  presenting  as  part  of  the  World  of  Islam 
Festival,  not  least  important  is  that  of  music. 

In  the  last  decade  or  two  we  have  seen  in 
w  estern  Europe  and  the  United  States  a  tre- 
mendous spread  of  interest  in  the  music  of  the 
past,  from  the  Mediaeval  period  onwards. 
Earnest  musicians  and  musicologists  now  search 
eagerly  for  early  instruments  in  whatever  condi- 
tion, and  with  these  or  good  reproductions  seek 
to  recover  their  playing  techniques,  and,  it  is 
hoped,  their  original  sounds.  Yet  how  many  of 
us  realise  the  debt  that  the  particular  instruments 
which  interest  us  now  owe  to  Islamic  prototypes; 
and  that  many  of  these  are  still  in  use?  Do  we,  in 
England,  who  speak  with  pride  of  our  Eliza- 
bethan lutenists,  ever  remember  that  the  very 
name  of  their  instrument  (sophisticated  though  it 
had  become)  derived  ultimately  from  the  Arabic 
W?  Conversely  the  word  'lute'  has  today  become 
the  organologist's  most  convenient  generic  term 
for  a  large  group  of  instruments  which  occur 
wherever  Islamic  influence  has  extended.  And 
how  great  is  that  extent,  covering  not  only  the 
Middle  East,  Islamic  Africa,  and  South-East  Asia, 
but  penetrating  also  in  Northern  India  and 
Pakistan.  By  way  of  China  too,  the  influence  can 
be  traced  into  the  remote  Far  East.  As  regards 
western  Europe,  it  has  often  been  stated  that 
certain  Saracenic  instruments,  notably  metal 
trumpets  and  varieties  of  drum,  came  in  with  the 
retinues  of  returning  Crusaders,  but,  as  Canon 
Galpin  pointed  out  over  sixty  years  ago,  there 
existed  long  before  the  period  of  the  Holy  Wars, 
regular  trade  routes  from  the  East  through  North 
Africa  and  into  Moorish  Spain  as  well  as  more 
directly  through  Byzantium  as  far  as  the  Baltic 
coast.  By  these  routes,  too,  musical  instruments 
must  surely  have  travelled. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  the  musical 
part  of  the  Festival  should  be  housed  in  the 
Greater  London  Council's  Horniman  Museum  at 
Forest  Hill,  which  has  long  been  noted  for  its 
collections  of  primitive  and  artistic  musical 
instruments.  The  enormous  task  of  arranging  the 
displays  has  fallen  to  the  Museum's  organologist, 
Jean  Jenkins,  who  has  herself  travelled  and  col- 
lected most  of  the  instruments  and  recordings  of 
their  sounds.  In  the  production  of  a  splendid 
catalogue  illustrated  by  some  hundred  plates, 
many  in  colour,  she  has  had  the  collaboration  of 
Paul  Rovsing  Olsen.  This  catalogue  corresponds 


to  the  lay-out  oi  the  display  cases,  each  chapter 
giving  a  brief  explanation  with  references  to  the 
actual  instruments  shown  as  well  as  a  descriptive 
source-list.  This  gives  great  pleasure  to  the 
general  visitor  as  well  as  to  the  specialist. 

The  general  scheme  of  the  exhibition  devotes 
the  first  four  cases  to  groups  of  instruments 
recognised  as  acceptable  in  the  Classical  music  of 
different  parts  of  Islam :  Arabic;  Persian ;  Turkish  ; 
and  North  Indian.  These  are  followed  by  eight 
cases  in  which  instrumental  types  from  various 
sources  are  compared  structurally,  and  finally 
three  cases  are  set  aside  for  'rhythm'  instruments. 
In  the  first  of  these  is  a  remarkable  assemblage  of 
what  we  can  only  call  'time  markers'  the  others 
being  devoted  to  drums  of  various  sorts.  Through- 
out the  exhibition  each  case  is  accompanied  by  a 
display  screen  illustrating  the  adjacent  instru- 
ments either  in  use  or  being  made.  There  is  also 
a  continuous  showing  of  colour  transparencies, 
and  the  sounds  of  the  instruments  can  be  heard  on 
stereo  recordings.  Incidentally  some  of  these 
recordings  are  being  made  available  for  purchase 
by  the  general  public  by  Tangent  Records,  either 
as  discs  or  cassettes.  The  sounds  are  fascinating 
and  the  discriminating  listener  may  well  detect 
in  some  of  the  music,  elements  that  are  clearly  of 
the  west,  a  sort  of 'feed  back'  to  the  more  ancient 
sources. 


Zarb,  from  Teheran, 

eighteenth  century.  Height:  4.5.5  cm. 

Horniman  Museum. 

Arts  of  Islam 

9  April-4july  1976 

Hay  ward  Gallery,  South  Bank,  sei 

About  six  hundred  and  fifty  loans  from  twenty- 
three  countries,  a  large  proportion  from  Egypt, 
Syria,  Iran  and  Iraq,  are  shown.  It  is  a  rich  and 
diverse  display  of  Islamic  works  of  art  and  ob- 
jects, including  marble,  stucco,  wood-carving, 
ceramics,  textiles,  jade,  carpets,  and  metalwork. 
There  is  a  section  on  the  arts  of  the  book  which 
includes  Qur'ans  and  bindings  and  there  are  slide 
projections  of  architectural  monuments.  In  one 
gallery  special  emphasis  is  laid  on  four  important 
themes  in  Islamic  art:  geometry,  calligraphy, 
foliation  and  the  figure. 


Carpets  of  Central  Persia 

9  April-19  May  1976 
Mappin  Art  Gallery,  Sheffield 
4june-4july  1976 

Birmingham  Museum  and  Art  Gallery 

Carpets  from  cities  as  far  apart  as  Baghdad  and 
Washington  arc  being  lent  for  this  exhibition. 
All  the  carpets  are  Persian  and  the  majority  date 
from  the  seventeenth  century.  The  exhibition  is 
intended  to  be  instructive:  carpets  have  been 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  the  way  they  are  woven  so 
when  similar  weaves  and  colours  are  placed  side 
by  side,  we  may  be  able  to  trace  their  origins.  A 
large  selection  of  styles  and  designs  from  one 
weaving  area  are  on  display  to  show  the  versa- 
tility of  the  designers  and  the  skills  of  the  dyers  and 
the  weavers  in  that  area. 

Lectures  to  coincide  with  the 
Festival  of  Islam 

There  will  be  a  series  of  eight  lectures  on  Islamic 
art  sponsored  by  the  Arts  Council  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  lecture  theatre  every 
Thursday  at  6.30  p.m.  from  22  April.  Guest 
lecturers  will  talk  on  the  origins  of  Islamic  art, 
pottery,  metalwork,  carpets,  painting  and  life 
at  the  Ottoman  court.  The  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  is  also  holding  lunchtime  lectures  on 
Islamic  art  at  1.15  p.m.  on  Wednesdays  begin- 
ning on  5  May  on  the  Persian  nomad  and  city 
dweller,  carpets,  tiles  and  architecture.  There 
will  be  a  gallery  talk  on  Saturday,  8  May  at  3.00 
p.m.  on  later  Islamic  pottery  and  another  on 
Sunday,  16  May  at  3.30  p.m.  on  Islamic  pottery. 
There  will  also  be  sixteen  lectures  at  the  Science 
Museum  on  the  scholars  and  craftsmen  in  Islamic 
science  and  technology  every  Friday  at  6.30  p.m. 
from  23  April. 

The  Architectural  Association,  34  Bedford 
Square,  wci,  are  staging  a  large  exhibition  on 
Islamic  Art  and  Architecture  in  Libya  from  1 
April  to  7  May.  There  are  to  be  three  sections: 
recent  archaeological  investigations,  vernacular 
architecture  and  the  old  city  of  Tripoli.  Lectures 
on  the  themes  of  this  exhibition  will  be  held  at 
5.00  p.m.  on  26,  27,  28  April  and  3,  4,  5  May. 

Oxford  University  are  holding  a  series  of  eight 
lectures  at  5.00  p.m.  on  Tuesdays  from  27  April 
at  the  Ashmolean  Museum  on  Islamic  themes  in 
European  art  of  the  Renaissance  and  post- 
Renaissance. 

There  are  to  be  twenty  lectures  organised  by 
the  World  of  Islam  at  the  Commonwealth 
Institute  in  London.  These  will  be  at  8.30  p.m. 
starting  from  2  April  and  will  cover  the  main 
themes  of  Islamic  culture  and  civilisation. 

There  will  also  be  several  seminars:  the  School 
of  Oriental  and  African  Studies,  Malet  Street, 
London  wci  will  be  holding  one  from  6-9  April 
on  Islam  and  the  Mediaeval  West.  For  further 
information  contact  Professor  Beckingham  at  the 
School.  A  colloquium  sponsored  by  the  Supreme 
Council  for  Islamic  Affairs,  Egypt,  is  to  be  held  at 
the  Commonwealth  Institute  from  2-15  April. 
Scholars  from  throughout  the  Islamic  world  will 
read  papers  on  aspects  of  Islamic  culture  and 
civilisation.  From  19-23  July  at  the  Middle  East 
Centre  at  Cambridge  University  there  will  be  a 
colloquium  organised  by  unesco  on  Islamic 
cities. 

For  details  of  any  of  these  lectures  contact  The 
World  of  Islam  Festival,  37  Queen's  Gate,  SW7. 
Tel.  01-589  1156. 
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Constable 

Paintings,  watercolours 
and  drawings 

iS  February-25  April  1976 
Tate  Gallery 
Millbank,  SWI 

Reviewed  by  Briony  Llewellyn 


John  Constable.  Yarmouth  Jetty.  Tate  Gallery. 


To  those  who  know  John  Constable  only  from 
reproductions  of  his  exhibited  works  such  as 
The  Haywain  or  The  Cornfield,  this  exhibition  will 
conic  as  a  revelation.  With  about  three  hundred 
and  forty  works  by  Constable  and  a  score  of 
others  by  his  friends  and  followers,  it  is  the  largest 
and  most  comprehensive  display  of  the  work  of 
this  most  English  of  English  artists  that  has  ever 
been  assembled.  Its  immediate  raison  d'etre  is  the 
fact  of  Constable's  birth  in  June  1776,  but  more 
important  was  the  need  to  present  a  more  com- 
plete view  of  his  work  than  is  generally  available. 
For  although  he  may  be  one  of  Britain's  best- 
loved  artists,  only  a  few  of  his  paintings  are  at  all 
well  known.  Many  are  abroad  or  in  private 
collections  and  some,  such  as  the  View  from 
Golding  Constable's  House,  East  Bergholt,  c.  1800, 
from  Downing  College,  Cambridge  or 
OsmingtonBay,  ?i8i6,  now  in  a  private  collection, 
have  previously  been  known  only  to  a  few 
scholars.  Even  the  oil  and  pencil  sketches  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  arc  often  overlook- 
ed by  visitors.  Here  is  an  attempt  to  re-assess  his 
work.  Even  so,  as  the  organisers,  Leslie  Parris, 
Ian  Fleming-Williams  and  Conal  Shields,  point 
out,  the  exhibition  is  exploratory  rather  than 
definitive. 

The  exhibits  have  been  hung  in  chronological 
order,  interspersed  with  brief  biographical  sum- 
maries for  each  year;  exhibited  works  have  been 
separated  from  unexhibited  ones  within  this 
framework,  so  that  the  differences  between  them 
can  more  easily  be  seen.  The  sequence  of  his  'set- 
pieces'  from  the  Dedham  Vale:  Morning  of  181 1, 
possibly  his  first  full-scale  exhibition  picture,  to 
the  Arundel  Mill  and  Castle,  exhibited  at  the 
Academy  just  after  his  death  in  1837,  is  shown 
together  for  the  first  time  under  one  roof.  Four 
of  his  six-toot  canvases  depicting  the  River  Stour 
and  the  life  around  it,  are  exhibited,  together 
with  their  preparatory  sketches.  The  exhibited 
version  of  The  Haywain,  1821,  (perhaps  because 
it  is  seen  so  otten  on  chocolate  boxes)  may  seem 
duller  than  its  impressionistic  full-size  sketch; 
but  the  impact  made  by  the  finished  version  of 
The  Leaping  Horse,  1825,  hung  here  in  a  better 
light  and  with  more  space  than  it  is  given 
in  the  Royal  Academy,  is  far  greater  than 
that  of  the  full-size  sketch.  The  changes  Constable 


made  to  the  exhibited  work,  such  as  moving  the 
gnarled  willow  and  giving  the  barge  an  upright 
mast,  greatly  increase  the  coherence  and  spacious- 
ness of  the  picture,  without  sacrificing  the  viva- 
city and  fluidity  of  the  sketch.  It  is,  as  he  said  in  a 
letter  to  Fisher,  'lively  -  and  soothing  -  calm  and 
exhilarating,  fresh  -  and  blowing'.  The  startled 
moorhen  in  the  foreground  adds  spontaneity 
much  as  the  running  hare  does  in  his  watercolour 
of  Stonehenge,  painted  eleven  years  later. 

As  well  as  these  familiar  Academy  pictures, 
there  are  many  lesser-known  ones  from  private 
collections.  One  of  the  finest  is  The  Opening  of 
Waterloo  Bridge  (exhibited  1832)  which,  with  its 
crowd  of  people  and  boats,  dramatic  clouds, 
reflections  in  the  water  and  bright  colours,  makes 
an  immediate  impression  of  sparkling  light  and 
busy  life.  Constable's  own  earlier  description  of 
the  sensations  that  such  a  picture  produces: 
'Silvery,  windy  and  delicious;  all  health,  and  the 
absence  of  anything  stagnant',  could  equally 
apply  to  many  of  the  pencil,  watercolour  and  oil 
sketches  which  complement  the  paintings.  As 
early  as  1805  his  watercolours  show  imagination 
and  liveliness  when  the  oils  were  somewhat  flat 
and  dull ;  it  was  not  until  five  years  later  that  the 
oil  sketches  began  to  show  the  same  vivacity. 
Thereafter  studies  of  every  sort  of  cloud,  sketches 
of  the  countryside  and  life  around  East  Bergholt, 
of  'Willows,  Old  rotten  Banks,  slimy  posts,  & 
brickwork',  appear  year  after  year. 

These  informal,  swift  sketches  appeal  more  to 
us  today  than  Constable's  highly  finished  Aca- 
demy works.  But  it  was  the  latter  on  which  his 
contemporary  reputation  was  based.  To  a 
conventional  Academician  accustomed  to  the 
dramatic  history  paintings  of  Benjamin  West  or 
the  grand  portraits  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
paintings  of  mere  nature,  like  Dedham  Vale  - 
Morning,  181 1,  or  Water-meadows  near  Salisbury, 
1830,  seemed  worthless.  Instead  of  a  heroic  story 
or  an  aristocratic  lady  they  got  a  patch  of  un- 
known, provincial  countryside.  Landscape  came 
very  low  down  on  the  list  of  acceptable  Academy 
subjects.  The  dizzy  heights  and  ferocious  storms 
of  the  Alps,  or  even  Snowdonia,  were  permis- 
sible; Dedham  church  and  the  river  Stour  in  the 
flat  East  Anglian  countryside  may  have  inspired 
Constable  but  not  the  Academy.  As  Constable 


said  in  1832:  'My  limited  and  abstracted  art  is  to 
be  found  under  every  hedge,  and  in  every  lane, 
and  therefore  nobody  thinks  it  worth  picking 
up  .  .  .'.  As  a  result,  although  he  had  been  exhibit- 
ing at  the  Royal  Academy  since  1 802,  he  was  not 
elected  a  full  Academician  until  1829,  after  many 
attempts  and  having  seen  many  younger  and  less 
accomplished  artists  precede  him. 

Although  he  was  well  able  to  paint  portraits,  as 
those  in  this  exhibition  show,  he  continued 
bravely  with  his  'natural'  paintings,  in  spite  of  the 
lack  of  encouragement.  He  rented  a  cottage  in 
Hampstead  and  visited  Salisbury  to  see  his  friend 
Fisher  and  Brighton  for  the  sake  of  his  wife's 
health.  Apart  from  this  he  travelled  little:  he 
never  went  abroad  in  spite  of  the  acclaim  he 
received  from  Paris  and  found  little  to  inspire  hid 
when  he  went  on  a  sketching  tour  of  the  Lake 
District  in  1806.  Again  and  again  he  painted  the 
scenes  in  Suffolk  that  he  had  known  and  loved  as 
a  boy.  He  repeated  his  compositions:  sometimes 
with  distinct  variations  as  in  the  three  similar 
versions  of  a  boat  passing  through  a  lock,  all 
painted  in  the  1 820s ;  sometimes  as  replicas,  as  in 
the  three  versions  of  Yarmouth  Jetty,  one  of  which 
was  exhibited  in  1S23.  Although  these  differ  very 
little  compositionally,  there  are  subtle  atmos- 
pheric differences  -  one  is  in  bright  sunlight,  one 
is  temporarily  overcast,  and  in  the  other  a  storm 
threatens.  Clearly  Constable  was  preoccupied 
with  changing  atmospheric  conditions  and  the 
quality  of  light,  what  he  called  the  'chlar'oscuro 
in  nature',  seventy  years  before  Monet  painted 
his  series  representing  haystacks  at  various  hours 
of  the  day.  In  his  introduction  to  'English  Land- 
scape' (1830)  which  was  conceived  as  an  apologia 
for  his  art,  he  said  that  he  had  aimed  'to  mark  the 
influence  of  light  and  shadow  upon  Landscape, 
not  only  in  its  general  effect  on  the  "whole",  and 
as  a  means  of  rendering  a  proper  emphasis  on  the 
"parts",  in  Painting,  but  also  to  show  its  use  and 
power  as  a  medium  of  expression,  so  as  to  note 
"the  day,  the  hour,  the  sunshine  and  the  shade" 
....  and  to  render  permanent  many  of  those 
splendid  but  evanescent  Exhibitions,  which  are 
ever  occurring  in  the  changes  of  external  Nature'. 
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The  White  House 

Clement  U.  Conger 

The  White  House,  the  home  and  otiicc  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  has,  through  acquisition  by  past  Presidents, 
accumulated  a  vast  treasure  of  American  and  European 
treasures.  Eacli  President  and  First  Lady  has  left  their  individual 
mark  on  the  House  which  has  become  a  'museum'  of 
American  history. 

Federal  Period  Furniture 

Berry  B.  Tracy 

The  White  House  contains  one  of  America's  most  important 
collections  of  Federal  Period  furniture,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  furniture  from  New  York  and  Boston,  with 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  ranging  second. 

The  White  House  Porcelain 

Margaret  Brown  Klapthor 

The  many  differing  china  services,  purchased  by  past 
Presidents,  can  be  traced  back  to  1 800  through  the  records  in 
the  National  Archives.  The  individual  orders  are  indicative  of 
what  was  available  for  purchase  and  also  at  the  time 
considered  fashionable. 

Paintings  from  The  White  House 

Marvin  S.  Sadik 

The  Painting  Collection  includes  not  only  a  portrait  gallery 
ot  the  great  incumbents  and  their  families,  but  also  represents 
the  work  of  pre-eminent  American  masters. 

Decorative  Objects 

from  The  White  House  and  the  Diplomatic  Reception  Rooms 
of  the  State  Department. 
Marvin  D.  Schwartz 

The  decorative  objects,  metalwork,  ceramics  and  glass, 
in  the  collections  are  not  all  American,  but  they  all  might  have 
been  used  in  American  interiors  and  some  of  the  outstanding 
examples  of  European  craftsmanship  in  The  White  House 
were  acquired  during  the  administrations  of  early  residents. 
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Sustain  and  the  Dragon, 
ittributed  to  Sadiqi, 
llustration  from 
1  Shahnama  made  for 
ihah  Isma'il  n, 
lated  1576/7. 
(8.5  x  28  cm. 
Holnaghi's. 


A  selection  of  Islamic  Carpets 

to  be  found  at  present  on  the  market. 

An  International  Conference  on  Oriental  Carpets  will  be  held  from  4-7  June  1976,  at 
the  School  of  Oriental  and  African  Studies  and  the  British  Museum,  London.  Leading 
scholars  from  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Turkey,  Italy,  Denmark,  Hungary  and  the  Soviet 
Union  will  be  lecturing  on  many  specific  aspects  of  oriental  carpets  from  the  ninth  to  the 
nineteenth  century;  there  will  also  be  a  film  on  the  restoration  of  the  Ardebil  Carpet  and  visits 
to  exhibitions  of  oriental  carpets  both  in  and  outside  London.  Further  information  may  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  Robert  Pinner,  34  Pope's  Grove,  Twickenham,  twi  4)Y. 


Karel  Weijand, 
Lion  and  Lamb  Courtyard 
Farnham,  Surrey 
A  silk  Hereke  rug,  c.  1890 


Vojtech  Blau,  980  Madison  Avenue, 

New  York,  ny  10021 

North-west  Persian  garden  rug  fragment, 

seventeenth  century, 

6  feet  11  inches  X  4  feet  1  inch. 


Raymond  Benardout, 
5  William  Street, 
Knightsbridge, 
London  swi 

A  Serapi  north-west  Persian  runner,  c.  1840, 
10  feet  3  inches  x  3  feet  7  inches. 


ii 


C. John, 

70  South  Audley  Street, 
London  wi 

A  seventeenth-century  Turkish,  so-called 

Transylvanian  rug, 

5  feet  7  inches  x  3  feet  11  inches. 


Knightsbridge  Carpet  Galleries, 
140  Brompton  Road, 
London  SW3 

A  silk  Khorassan  rug,  c.  1870,  5  feet  11  inch! 


A  completely  new  colour  edition  of  the  unrivalled 

The  Connoisseur 
Complete 

Encyclopedia 


of  Antiques 


The  range  and  comprehensiveness  of  the 
information  in  this  Encyclopedia  is  unrivalled 
in  any  other  single  volume.  The  Connoisseur 
Complete  Encyclopedia  of  Antiques  has  been 
completely  redesigned  and  brought  up-to- 
date  to  meet  the  needs  of  collectors  today. 
The  text,  written  by  highly  qualified  experts 
and  revised  to  take  account  of  new 
discoveries,  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
major  chapters  enabling  each  subject  to  be 
dealt  with  in  an  authoritative  and  rounded 
way.  There  are  approximately  500  colour 
illustrations,  500  black  and  white 
photographs  and  360  line  drawings. 

The  great  range  of  subjects  includes 
furniture,  silver,  pottery  and  porcelain, 
glass,  clocks  and  watches,  jewelry, 
needlework  and  embroidery,  metalwork, 
prints,  carpets  and  rugs,  arms  and  armour, 
coins  and  medals  and  scientific  instruments. 
New  interests  included  are:  antiquities  and 
ethnographica,  oriental  antiques,  art 
nouveau,  art  deco  and  the  arts  and  crafts 
movement. 


From  good  bookshops  or  in  cast-  of 'difficulty  direct  from  the 
publishers:  The  Connoisseur,  Books  Division,  Chestergate 
House,  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road,  London  SWl  V  I  HF. 
(Please  send  £\ 3.50  to  cover  post  and  packing.) 


The  Connoisseur 


Norman  Adams  Ltd. 

8-IO  Hans  Road,  Knightsbridge,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  5266 

Fine  18th  Century  English  furniture  and 
Works  of  Art 

Thos.  Agnew  &  Sons  Ltd. 

43  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-6296176 

Paintings,  Watercolours,  Drawings  and 
Engravings  of  all  Schools 

Maria  Andipa's  Icon  Gallery 

162  Walton  Street,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  2371 

Byzantine,  Greek,  Russian,  Ethiopian  &  Syrian 
Icons  14th  to  igth  Century 

Algernon  Asprey  Ltd. 

27  Bruton  Street,  London  wix  8ha 
Tel:  01-629  2608,  Telex:  21 142 

Fine  antique  furniture,  clocks  and  silver; 
specially  designed  modern  jewellery  and 
presentation  items;  interior furnishing 

Bentley  &  Co. 

65  New  Bond  Street,  London  wiy  9DF 
Tel :  o  1-629  065 1  /03  25 

Antique  Jewels,  Antique  watches ,  Jewelled objects 
of  Art,  Russian  enamels 

Bluett  &  Sons  Ltd. 

48  Davies  Street,  London  wi 
Tel :  01-629  401 8/3  397 

Oriental  Ceramics  and  Works  of  Art 
Brod  Gallery 

24  St.  James's  Street,  London  swi 

Tel:  01-839  3871 

Fine  Paintings  and  Drawings 

W.  G.  T.  Burne 

11  Elystan  Street,  London  s W3 
Tel:  01-589  6074 

English  and  Irish  glass  chandeliers,  candelabra,  etc. 
Carrington 

130  Regent  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-734  3727 

Antique  and  Modern  Silver,  Military  Silver  and 
badge  brooches 

Clarges  Fine  Art 

5th  floor,  1  Hanover  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-4370986 

Watercolours,  Drawings,  Oil  Paintings, 
British  School  igth  and  20th  centuries 
BY  APPOINTMENT 

Colnaghi 

14  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-491  7408 

Fine  old  master  paintings,  drawings  and  prints 


Crane  Arts 

321  Kings  Road,  London SW3,  Tel:  01-352  5857 

English  and  American  Primitive  paintings, 
Modern  naives 

Crane  Kalman  Gallery 

178  Brompton  Road,  London  s W3 
Tel:  01-584  7566 

20th  century  master  painters  of  merit  (but 
neglected)  younger  British  artists 

Fine  Art  Society 

148  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5 1 16 

British  Art  of  the  18th  to  20th  centuries, 
Paintings,  Watercolours,  Drawings  and 
Sculpture 

Fischer  Fine  Arts  Ltd. 

30  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  3942 

20th  century  masters  and  contemporary  paintings 
and  drawings 

S.  Franses 

71  Knightsbridge,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  1888 

Oriental  and  European  carpets,  tapestries  and 
works  of  art 

Frost  &  Reed  Ltd. 

41  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  2457 

i8th-igth  century,  English  and  Dutch  Paintings, 
Contemporary  English  and  Modern  French 
Paintings 

Fry  Gallery 

58  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-493  4496»  Cables:  Fryart,  London 

English  Watercolours  and  Drawings  of  the 
18th  and  igth  centuries 

Christopher  Gibbs  Ltd. 

118  New  Bond  Street,  London  wiy  9AB 
Tel:  01-629  2008/9 

Works  of  Art  and  Fine  Paintings 

Richard  Green  (Fine  Paintings) 

44  Dover  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-493  7997 

18th  and  igth  Century  English  Paintings. 
17th  and  18th  Century  Dutch,  Flemish  and 
Italian. 

17th  to  igth  Century  European  Paintings 


Halcyon  Days  Ltd. 

14  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square, 
London,  wiy  iaa 

18th  and  early  igth  Century  English  enamels. 
Sole  U.K.  stockists  of  modem 
Bilston  Enamel  Boxes,  having 
revived  the  craft  in  igjo. 

Hazlitt  Gallery  Ltd. 

4  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  6821 

Italian  1  7th  and  1 8th  Century  Paintings, 
French  Paintings  of  the  Barbizon  School 

Heim  Gallery 

59  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-493  °688 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Sculptures 

Hennell,  Frazer  &  Haws  Ltd. 

1  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square, 
London  wiy  2ny.  Tel:  01-499  3011 
Antique  and  modern  jewellery  and  silver,  domestic 
silver  by  the  Hennells  from  1737 

Edwin  H.  Herzog 

49  Brook  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  546o 

Fine  18th  Century  English  furniture 
and  Works  of  Art 

Hollingshead  &  Co. 

783  Fulham  Road,  sw6 
Tel:  01-385  8519 

Marble  and  Wood  Fireplaces  and  Grates,  Largest 
selection  in  London.  Marble  Slips  and  Hearths. 
Renovation  works  undertaken 

Holmes 

29  Old  Bond  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-493  1394 

Jewellery,  Antique,  Victorian  and  fine  modern 
silver 

George  Horan  (Oriental  Antiques)  Ltd. 

28  St.  Christopher's  Place,  Wigmore  Street, 
London  wi,  Tel:  01-935  7359  (01-622  5968 
after  7  p.m.) 

By  Appointment  Suppliers  to  the  Corps 
Diplomatique. 

Oriental  ceramics,  bronzes,  jade,  paintings, 
carvings,  etc. 

Alan  Jacobs 

1 5  Motcomb  Street,  Belgrave  Square, 
London  swi,  Tel:  01-235  5944 

Specialising  in  1 7th  Century  Dutch  and  Flemish 
Old  Master  Paintings  and  Drawings 

William  Job 

84-86  Pimlico  Road,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-730  7374 

Works  of  Art,  English  Oak,  cottage 
furniture,  treen 


Oscar  &  Peter  Johnson 

Lowndes  Lodge  Gallery,  27  Lowndes  Street, 

London  swi,  Tel:  01-235  6464 

Specialists  in  English  Paintings  of  the  18th  and  19th 

centuriei 

H.  W.  Keil 

27  Mount  Street,  Mayfair,  London  wi 
Tel :  01-629  6448 

Specialists  in  Fine  Oak  and  Walnut  Furniture 

E.  &  C.  T.  Koopman  &  Son  Ltd. 

53-65  Chancery  Lane,  London  WC2 

Tel:  01-242  7624 

and  at  John  Dalton  House 

4 John  Dalton  Street,  Manchester  M2  6jp 

Tel :  061-834  2420  and  061-832  9036 

Buyers  and  exporters  of  antique  silver,  silver  plate 
and jewellery 

R.  A.  Lee 

1-9  Bruton  Place,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5600  and  499  6266 

Specialists  in  antique  clocks 

Important  stock  of  early  ivorks  of  art,  paintings, 

furniture,  silver  and  other  items 

Lefevre  Gallery 

30  Bruton  Street,  London  wi, 
Tel:  01-629  2250 

Specialists  in  Fine  19th  and  20th 
Century  Paintings,  Drawings  and  Bronzes 

Little  Gallery 

5  Kensington  Church  Walk,  London  w8 
Tel:  01-937  8332 

Tuesday  to  Saturday  1 1  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
or  by  appointment. 

18th  to  20th  Century  Watercolours  and  Drawings 

Little  Winchester  Gallery 

36a  Kensington  Church  Street,  London  w8 
Tel:  01-937  8444 

Fine  Paintings from  the  19th  Century  to 
Post  Impressionism 

J.  S.  Maas  &  Co.  Ltd. 

15a  Clifford  Street,  New  Bond  Street, 
London  wi,  Tel:  01-734  2302 

English  Paintings,  drawings  and 
watercolours  1782-1920 

D.  M.  &  P.  Manheim 
(Peter  Manheim) 

69  Upper  Berkeley  Street, 
Portman  Square,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-723  6595 
MemberofB.A.D.A. 

Specialist  in  fine  English  antique  Porcelain, 
Pottery,  Delftware  and  Enamels 

Marlborough  Fine  Art 

6  Albemarle  Street,  London  wix  3HF 
Tel:  01-629  5161,  Cables:  Bondartos 

Fine  Impressionists  and  20th  Century  Paintings, 
drawings  and  sctdpture 


Marlborough  Graphics  Ltd. 

17-18  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5 161,  Cables:  Bondartos 

Contemporary  Graphics  and  Multiples 

John  Mitchell  &  Sons 

8  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  7567 
Old  Master  Paintings 

Gerald  M.  Norman  Gallery 

8  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  7595 

18th,  19th  and  20th  Century  English  and  French 
watercolours  and  drawings 

James  R.  Ogden  &  Sons  Ltd. 

42  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swiy  6dj 
Tel:  01-930  3353 

Specialists  in  Ancient  Jewellery,  Jewellers  and  ' 
Silversmiths  for  four  generations.  Also  of  Harrogate 

Omell  Galleries 

22  Bury  Street,  St. James's,  swi 
Tel:  01-839  4274 

Fine  19th  Century  paintings  at  realistic  prices 

40  Albemarle  Street,  Piccadilly,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-499  3685 

20th  Century  British  and  European  Paintings 
and  Marine  Paintings  at  realistic  prices 

Oriental  Antiquities 

21  Barrett  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  3221 

Important  antiques from  Tibet,  Nepal  and  India 

Parker  Gallery  (Estb.  1750) 

2  Albemarle  Street,  London  wix  3 hp 
Tel:  01-499  5906 

Marine,  Military,  Topographical  and  Sporting 
Paintings,  Prints  and  Watercolours,  Old  Maps, 
Ship  Models  and  Curios 

David  Peel  &  Co.  Ltd. 

2  Carlos  Place,  Mount  Street,  London  w  1 
European  works  of  art 

David  Pettifer 

269  King's  Road,  London  SW3  5 en 
Tel:  01-352  3088 

18th  and  early  19th  century  English  furniture 
Phillips  &  Harris 

54  Kensington  Church  Street,  London  w8 
Tel:  01-937  3133 

Selected  European,  Oriental  furniture  and 
works  oj  art. 


Piccadilly  Gallery 

1 6a  Cork  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-629  2875  and  01-499  4632 

British  Figurative  Painters,  International 
Symbolist,  Jugenstil  Works.  Museum  quality 
British  and  Continental  Drawings 

H.  W.  Poulter  &  Son 

279  Fulham  Road,  London  swio 
Tel:  01-352  7268 

18th  Century  Chimney  Pieces,  Grates,  Fenders  and 
Chandeliers 

Howard  Ricketts 

180  New  Bond  Street,  London  wiy  qpd 
Tel:  01-409  1971 

Fine  European  Arms  and  Armour 
Islamic  Arms  and  works  of  Art, 
Early  Photographic  Material 

Roland  Browse  &  Delbanco 

29  Cork  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-734  7984 

19th  and  20th  Century  European  Paintings, 
Drawings  and  Sculpture 

Rumens  Antiques 

1  Market  Street,  Woodstock,  Oxford  0x7  isu 
Tel:8n6i8 

1 7th-i9th  century  Dutch  and  English  paintings 
and  watercolours.  Early  English  porcelain,  small 
furniture  and  barometers 

Frank  T.  Sabin  Ltd. 

4  New  Bond  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-499  5553 

English  Paintings,  Watercolours  and  Fine 
Antiquarian  Prints 

The  Sladmore  Gallery 

32  Bruton  Place,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  0365 

19th  Century  Impressionists  and  Contemporary 
animal  sculpture.  Wildlife  and  sporting  paintings 

Spink  &  Son  Ltd. 

5-7  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  sw  i 
Tel:  01-930  7888,  Cables:  Spink  London  swi 

Coins,  Medals  and  Orders,  Oriental  Art, 
English  Furniture,  Paintings,  Drawings, 
and  Silver 

Stair  &  Company  Ltd. 

120  Mount  Street,  London  wiy  5 h b 
Tel:  01-499  1784/1785 
Fine  English  Furniture  and  works  of  art  of  the 
17th  and  18th  Centuries 

Robin  Symes 

3  Ormond  Yard,  Duke  of  York  Street, 
London  swi,  Tel:  01-930  9856/7 

Ancient  Art 


Alan  Tillman  (Antiques)  Ltd. 

9  Halkin  Arcade,  Motcomb  St.,  London  sw  i 
Tel:  01-235  8235,  Telex: 916151 

Antique  Paperweights  also  glass  from 

ljth-igih  Centuries,  including  English  and  French 

Cameo  glass 

Trevor 

24-25  Mount  Street,  London  wi 
Tel :  01-499  8228 

Important  stock  18th  and  early  19th  Century 
Furniture  and  Works  of  Art 

Tryon 

41-42  Dover  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-493  5 101 
Sporting  and  Natural  History 
Pictures,  Prints  and  Bronzes 

Earle  D.  Vandekar 

138  Brompton  Road,  London  s W3 
Tel .-01-589  841 1/3398 

Members  of  B.A.D.A.  and  C.I.N.O.A. 
Large  stock  of  Fine  Chinese,  Continental  and 
English  Porcelain  and  Pottery 


Weston  Gallery 

Weston  Longville,  Norwich,  Norfolk 
Tel:  Gt.Witchingham  572 

Dutch  and  English  paintings  from 

1 7th- 19th  Century.  Norwich  School  and 

Dutch  Romantic  Masters 

Wildenstein  &  Co.  Ltd. 

147  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-629  0602,  Cables:  Navild,  London 

Old  Master  and  Impressionist  Paintings' 
and  Drau'ings 

Williams  &  Son 

2  Grafton  Street,  London  wix  3 lb 
Tel:  01-493  5751 

Fine  Traditional  paintings  from  the  19th  &  20th 
Centuries  always  on  view. 

Temple  Williams  Ltd. 

Haunch  of  Venison  Yard,  Brook  Street, 
London  wiy  iaf,  Tel:  01-629  i486 

Fine  Regency  Furniture,  Works  of  Art, 
Valuations 


W.  H.  Willson  Ltd. 

15  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swiy  6qu 
Tel:  01-930  6463 

Fine  Stock  of  Antique  Silver 

Harriet  Wynter 

352  Kings  Road,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-352  6494 

Antique  Scientific  Instruments  and  new 
and  old  books  on  the  subject 
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